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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF LONDON IN ITS PRESENT STATE} 
INCLUDING PARTICULARS OF ITS SITUATION, EXTENT, 
BUILDINGS, POPULATION, DOMESTIC POLITY, MANU- 
FACTURES, RETAIL TRADE, CLIMATE, &c. 


Nursé of Art! The CITY rear'd, 
In beauteons Pride, her Tower-encirel'd head, 
Aun stretching Street on Street, by Thousands drew 
From twining woody Haunts, or the tough Yew 
‘To Bows strong straining, her aspiring Sons. 


‘Then Commence brought into the public walk 
‘The basy Merchant ; the big Warehouse bnilt ; 
Rais'd the strong Crane ; choak'd up the loaded Street 
With Foreign Plenty ; and thy Stream, O Thames, 
Laree, gentle, deep, majestic King of Floods! 
abose for hus grand resort. Tuomson. 
y > 
Tue immense congregation of Buildings, known under the 
general name of LONDON, and formitg the Capital of the Bri= 
tish Empire, includes the Cities and Liberties of London and 
Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and about thirty of the 
B adjacent 





2 MIDDLESEX. 

adjacent villages in Middlesex and Surrey. The River Thames, 
which separates these Counties, also divides the Metropolis into 
two irregular parts; the Cities of London and Westininster, will 
their widely extended Suburbs, standing on the Northern side, 
and the Borough of Southwark, &¢., 0% te Southern, The 
communication between these respective divisions, is maintained 
principally by means of the three Bridges of London, Black- 
friars, ant! Westminster; and a fourth Bridge has been recently 
commenced at Millbank, above Westminster, in order to facilitate 
an intercourse with the opposite shore at Vauxhall,* 

‘The situation of London, in respect to ils position on the 
Globe, is iv Latitude, 51 degrees, 31 minutes, North; and in 
Longitude, 18 degrees, 36 minutes; or 5 minutes, 37 seconds, 
West, from Greenwieh. Its distance from the principal Cities of 
Europe is as follows: from Exlinburgh $67 miles, South; from 
Dublin 338 miles South-east; fromAmsterdam, 190 miles, West; 
from Paris, 225 miles, North North-west; from Copenhagen, G1 
miles, South-west; from Vienva, $20 miles, North-west ; 
Madrid, 860 miles, North-east by East : from Rome, 950 miles, 
North North-west; from Constantinople, 1660, miles, North 
west ; and from Moscow, 1660 miles, East South-east. 

‘The immediate site of London is about sixty miles from thal 
sea, Westward, in a pleasant and spacious valley, stretching along 
the banks of the Thames; which river, as it flows through the 
town, forms a bold curve or crescent. On the Northern side, the 
ground rises with a quick ascent, and then more gradually, bat un 
equally, heightens to the North-west and West, which are the 
most elevated parts, On the South side, the ground is neaily level, 
and was anciently an entire morass of several miles, extent, but 
was reclaimed through the artificial embankment of the River:t 


* wo more Bridges have also 
raising for the purpose of erec’ 
the Surrey side, to the Stra 
thy other from Bankside to the a 
Whether this was effected by the Britons or by the Romans, is, nt this 


distaace 
« 
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MIDDLESEX. 8 
‘The present avernge breadth of the stredm, in this part of its 
course, is from four te five hundred yards; its general depth, at 
low water, is about twelve feet, bat at spring tiles it rises from 
ten to twelve, and sometimes tO fourteen, or fifteen feot above 
that level. The tides commonly flow to the distance of fifteen: 
miles above London Bridge, and would probably extend yet fur- 
ther, but from the stoppage of the water by thet ponderous fa- 
brie. 

‘The general soil of the valley in which the Metropolis is site- 
ated, is gravel and clay, with foam aod sand intermixed. The 
day predominates in most parts of the town ; and to this cirtum- 
stance, combined with the facility with which the clay is converted 
imto brick, the’ vast augmentation of buildings in London is 
partly to be attributed. From the veighboorhood of Tothill, 
Fields, on the South, to that of the Tower on the East, the build. 
ings, following the natural bend of the River, rise in a sort of am- 
phitheatric form, and are defended from the bleak winds of the 
North, by the rising grounds about Islington and Highbury, and 
the bills of Highgate and Hampstead. Below the Tower, and 
extending to the extremity of the County along the River Lee, in 
the vicinity of Wapping, Limehouse, Poplar, &c., the ground is 
im general fiat, and the houses are exposed to the chilling blasts 
of the East. The Wester and higher parts of the Metropolis, 
stand pleasantly open to the genial breezes of that quarter. The 
Southern, or Surrey side, lies low and level, and is still marshy, 
particalarly ia the neighbourhood of Lambeth, and St. George’s 

Be Fields 


distance of time, impossible to ascertain ; yet, that the former people had 
formed a settlement on the Northern bank of the Thames, before the em- 
bankiment was coastructed on the South, may be inferred from the ancient 
name Lign-Rix, i.e. ‘The tigm on the Lake,’ from which the term London 
appiam te latve bet conruptell. Sea preceding Volume, pages 75 to 79. 


-© About onetefth part of the wates, glBbdinary spring tides, is com 
pated to be denied a passage by the piers and sterlings of the Bridge, and 
‘through this impediment, te aR rene cst inches higher on the East 
side than on the West. 


a MIDDLESEX. 
Fields; of late years, however, as the population of these districts 
has advanced, greater attention has been given to the drainage, and 
the whole is now in a slate of progressive improvement, 

‘The extent of London from West to East, or from Knights- 
bridge to Poplar, is full seven miles and a half; ils breadth, from 
North to South, is very irregular, but may be described as vary- 
ing from two to four miles, ‘The outward line, or cireurmference, 
of the contiguous buildings, allowing for the numerotts inequalities 
of breadth, may be computed at about twenty-five miles; and 
the area of the whale comprehends between eight and nine square 
miles, The principal mercantile Streets range from West to East, 
and in that direction the Metropolis is intersected hy two great 
thoroughfares; the one, which ismost adjacent to the Thames, 
and may be called the Southern line, commences on the Bath 
Road, at Hyde Park Corner, and under the successive names of 
Piccadilly, Hay-market, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Strand, 
Fleet. Street, Ludgate Hill, St. Paul's Church-yard, Watling 
Street, Cannon Street, East Cheap, and Tower Strect, connects 
with Tower Hill; and thence extends to Limehouse, about two 
tniles farther, through East Smithfield, Radcliff Highway, Upper 
and Lower Shadwell, &c, The Northern tine begins on the Ux= 
bridge and Oxford Read, and uncer the different appellations of 
Oxford Street, High Street, St. Giles’s, Holborn, Skinner Street, 
Newgate Street, Cheapsile, Cornhill, Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, 
and Whitechapel, leads by the Mile-End road into Essex: from 
this latter line, at Church-lane, Whitechapel, the new Commer- 
cial Road branches off South-eastward, and goes on to the West 
India Docks, 2 distance of about two miles, The principal tho- 
roaghfure which crosses Landon from North to South, enters from 
the Cambridge Rond at Kingsland, and continues along Shore- 
diteh, Norton-Falgate, Bishopsgate Street, Gracechurch Strect, 
Fish-Street Hill, London Bridge, 

Blackman Street, and Newi yuseway, to | 
other roads, Besides t ‘are two other main avenues 
Surrey and Kent, over the Bridges of Blackfriars and W: 


. 
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by spacious Roads, which meet at the Obelisk in St. George’s 
Fields, and again diverge near the well known sign of the Elephant 
and Castle. 

Independent of its various local and judicial divisions, London 
may be considered as comprehending three great districts, viz. 
The West Encl of the Town; the City ; and the East End of the 
Town. The ‘West End of the Town,’ which, in its general col- 
loquial acceptation, extends from the vicinity of the Strand, to 
the neighourhbood of Hyde Park, Westward, and to Paddington 
Road North-westward, is the most modern and uniform part of 
the Metropolis; and the houses, generally speaking, are the largest, 
most respectable, and best built, Here, at Westminster, and St. 
James’s, are the Seats of the Legislature, of Government, and of 
the Court; and the squares, and principal places of this district, 
contain the Town residences of the chief Nobility and Gentry of 
the Kingdom. The ‘City,’ includes the division, properly so 
called, and some portion of its Liberties, and forms the Grand 
Centre of the Mercantile and Trading parts of London; with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Silk Manufacture, (which is mostly con- 
fined to the populous vicinity of Spitalfields), and of most of the 
Maritime branches; the latter are principally carried on at the 
* East End of the Town,’ and in its vastly increasing Suburbs, 
The inhabitants of this large District are in general connected 
with the Shipping Business, and consist of Merchants, Owners, and 
Captains of Ships, Ship and Boat Builders, persons concerned in 
the Docks, as Shop-keepers, Slop-sellers, &c., Sailors, Water- 
men, and others who derive employment from maritime pursuits. 
The Southern banks of the Thames, from Deptford and Rother- 
hithe, to Lambeth and Vauxhall, are also chiefly inhabited by per 
sons engaged in Commercial and Maritime concerns; and the 
immediate borders of the River are occupied by an almost conti- 
noed rage of Dock-yards, Wharfs, Warehouses, Iron-founderies, 
Glass-houses, Timber-yards, Boat-builder’s Yards, and Manufac- 
tories of different kinds.* 

B3 London 


* See preceding Vol. pages 62, 63. 
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London is computed to contain about 60 Squares, and 8000 
Streets, Lanes, Courts, &c.: the whole formed by upwards of 
160,000 Buildings, of various descriptions, as Pablic Structures, 
Churebes, Dwelling Houses, Warelioases, Shops, &e. ‘The Churches 
and other principal edifices, are ntostly built of stone; the Dwel- 
lings, with the exception of some of the mansions belonging to the 
nobility, also of stoue, are almost wholly built with brick: but few 
wooden houses are now to be seen, and those are principally of 
a date anterior to the Great Fire of 1666. Many of the Squares areex~ 
tremely spacious, and the central area of most of tlemisinclased by 
an irou pullisade, and laid out in gravelled walks and slirabberies for 
the recreation of the inlubitants of the surrounding houses. The 
Priticipal Streets are also spacious and wiry ; and in mostof the new 
parts of the town, the buildings are respectable and uniform; yet the 
contimuity of line, which results fron: this regularity, reniters them: 
by far less picturesque than the old houses, whiel were coustracted 
with projecting portiooes, over-hanging windows, guble ends, set 
and of which some specimens may yet be found. 

‘Through the numerous improvements that have been made in 
the course of the last 150 years, the inhubitants of Loudon enjoy 
greater conveniences and domestic comforts than those of uny other 
city in Europe, All the Streets, excepting on the very outskirts of 
the town, are regularly paved, and divided into # carriage way, and 
4 foot-path on each side. The carriage way is paved with small 
squarish blocks of Scotch granite, or pebbles, so disposed as to 
rise with a small convexity in the centre, and having a continued 
channel, or kennel, on each side, at a short distance from the foot- 
pivements: the latier are in general laid with large thin flags, or 
slabs, either of Yorkshire freestonc, moorstone, or limestone; 
and are finished with a regular kirb, raised on inch or two 
above the carriage way: their breadth varies from about three 
to six, or eight fect, in proportion to wi 
nue. The mud and soil accumulates in the at 
ore taken away at stated i ervals by scavengers employed | 
the different parishes; and the waste water, &c. runs off through 
iron gratings, fixed in the kennels at proper intervals, into 

arched 
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made by Dr. Colquhoun. In the winter season, the reads ailjecent t= 
London are additionally guarded by horse-patroles, and on extra- 
ordinary occasions, the officers of the Police are likewise ordered 
out, or kept in readiness, to sasist in the preservation of the public 


peace. 

‘The width of the: streets, and the moderate height of the build~ 
ings, which are hardly ever ran up into six and seven or even more 
@ories, as in some other cities, highly contribute to the healthfulnes 
of London. Few of the streets are so narrow as to prevent two 
carriages from pessing, and many others, especially in the new 
parts of the town, are wide enough for four or five to pass with- 
@ut inconvenience. The general width of the principal trading 
‘streets may be stated at from: thirty to fifty end sixty feet; others, 
particularly westward, measure from sixty to a hundred feet and 
upwards ; the width of Parliament Street, at the Treasury, is about 
120 feet ; and that of Pcrtland Place somewhat more than 350. 

The mansions of the Nobility, and principal Commoners, dis- 
play creat variety, as well in their exterior architecture, as in their 
iaternal decorations and arrangements. Generally speaking, 
their exterior is characterized by a simplicity and plainness, by 
no means consonant with the taste and elegance exhibited in the 
interiors. In some instances, as will be more particularly adverted 
fo hereafter, the designs are magnificent, and the buildings them- 
selves sufficiently capacious and splendid, to deserve the appella- 
tion of palaces. The same general description, also, appertains 
to the public buildings connected with the administration of go- 
veroment ; and the internal construction of the whole exemplifies 
that judicious diyposition of parts, and commodiousness of ar- 
rangement and fitting up, which distinguishes modern architec- 
ture. The houses of the next rank are more uniform; principally 
through the operation of different acts of Parliameut that have 
been made within the last 150 years, for regulating buildings, 
and securing the public convenience and safety. They consist 
of three or four stories above ground, with one below, under the 
level of the streets, containing the kitchen, cellars, &c. On each 

principal 
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principal story is a large room in front, and obe or two’ others, 
with the stair-cace, behind; the attics are commonly divided into 
smaller rooms for servants. Below the kitchens are the drains; 
and in front is an open area, secured by an iron railing, and 
communicating with the coal vaults: these are dug uoder the 
streets, and have a eirenlar aperture, communicating with the 
pavement, through which the coals are let down, and which, at 
other times, is covered with an iron plate, Every house of mo-~ 
dern erection is separated from the contiguous ones by # party 
wall, the better to prevent the spreading of fires.” 

‘The situation of Lowdon is so favourable, that springs, which 
might yield large quantities of water, are found on digging wl- 
most every where, yet the main sources of that plentifal supply 
which the inhabitants receive, are the Thames and the New Ri- 


ver; 
In the pritcipal Streets and great Squares, Houses let in proportion to 


‘their size, &c. at from 200 to SO0L per amam. ‘The méxt class let at 
from 100 to 200). and, in the third aed fourth rate strects, the amoual rent 
varies from 40 to 1001, When a Lease is granted, which |s seldom for a 
Jonger term than twenty-one years, and more frequently for seven or fonr- 
‘teetl, the rental is lower than when let for a single year; but in these cases, 
© premium is commonly given for the Lease. In the principal trading 
Streets, the rents vary from 100 te 4001. per annum ; and in the second 
aud third rate Grading Strects, they average at from 40 to 601, and upwards 
to 1001, per annum, 

44 The waters of these springs contain u small portion of sen salt, and a 
Larger quantity of mugnesia eitrivtata, so as to be sensible to the taste, and 
80 m4, in some places, to act asa purgative. They also contain gas, some- 
‘umes in quantity sufficient to give them briskness, and render then: agree- 
able to the taste. The Thames water ks very pure some miles above the 
town; car the town it ib mixed with sand, and contains sufficient quan. 
ity of mucitaginons matter to putrify. When preserved in casks, it pari. 
fies itself, by putrefaction, apd remains afterwards more pure, but itn 
purifies sensibly in the river, nor in the cisterns in which 
Kept a fow days for use, At the lower part ef the town, caer itge 
sea salt when the tide is at ils height, Its spocific gravity is nearly the 
same with that of distilled water; ail the New River water is of sianilar 
‘qiinity, ‘This Is likewise pure, unless after heavy ruins; asd is bright mid 
-elear, aud does not putrify on keeping.” Fordyce, 
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12 MIDDLESEX. 

place, this gentleman estimates, that the transit of property by 
Taad-carringe, to and from London, amounts in value to the vust 
sum of fifly millions annually; and the number of carts, wag- 
gons, coaches, &c, employed in the conveyance of this immense 
aggregate has been computed at forty thousand, "The Metropolis, 
indeed, being ‘Ute grand mart for every possible variety of goods, 
both of elegance and use,’ and the very centre of commerce, as 
well as the seat of a population amounting to upwards of nine 
Jwndred thousand persons,* it may readily be conceived that 
these computations do not exceed the (rath, ‘The Manufactures, 
as has been stated in a general way in the preceding volume, in- 
elude almost every kind of article, cither of utility or consamp+ 
tion, or of ingenuity, taste, science, or convenience, Those of 
silk, watches, cut-glass, fine jewellery, gentlemens’ carriages, and 
their trappings, organs, piato-fortes, cabinet-work, fancy furni- 
ture, mathematical and optical instruments, fire-engines, &e, are 


almost peculiar to the Capital; at least, in all their higher branches, 
Suger, soup, &e. ure also manufactured hore to an unparulleled 
extent; and the distillers and brewers furnish sources of employ- 
ment for an aggregate capital of many millions.+ Cutlery and 
fire-arms, of the most superior kinds, aud even cannon, form 

part 


* The total of the summary of the population of London, as ascertained 
from the returns made to the House of Commons, in 1601, will be found in 
the preceding Volume, p. 54; yet, as that namber, vie, 665,628, does not 
include the soldiers gencrally stationed in the Metropolis, ani! whose naz. 
bers are upwards of 12,000, nor yet the seamen belonging to the nary, nor 
the foreigners who frequent the Port, nor yet the dealers and visitors from 
the country, who are constantly going to and fro, besides some other elassea 
of persons, which might be easily enmmerated; the gross amount of human 
Doing at all times resident in the Capital and its immediate environs cannot 
be leas than the number stated above. There can be litthe dowbt that a line, 
extetnling from St. Panl's Cathedral, as a centre, and continwedzound a cir. 
eamferene of seven miles, would inclade more than a millton of'souls! 


+ Further particulars of the Brewing and Distilling hmsiness, as well as of 
variows Mavafactures, will be inserted in the subsequent parts of this 
Volume, 
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part of the manufactures of London; and, among other branches 
ef steel anid iron work, that of polished register, and other stoves, 
should not be omitted; nor yet the more minute, but ingenious, 
ast of needie-making.* The casting of printers’ types, stereotype, 
and metal ornaments for printing, may likewise be enumerated 
with those almost peculiar to London or its neighbourhood, as 
well 23 numerous branches of art and science, carried on under 
exclusive patents, and otherwise. 

‘The vast variety of objects which thus concentrate in the trade 
of the Metropolis, open an immense field for retail business, and 
very many are the streets where the ground floors of the houses 
‘tre wholly occupied as retail shops, ‘These, in a general point of 
view, are the same as the two principal lines of thoroughfares al- 
ready described; and various others run in a parallel direction, or 
eee branch out in different angles from the intermediate and ad- 
jaceat avenues. Many of the shops are fitted up with much 
taste, and those appropriated to the more costly branches of trade 
have an unrivalled aspect of wealth and splendour. In this re- 
spect, the silversmiths and jewellers take the lead; and the dealers 
in watches, in ironmongery, cutlery, and other steel-work, in 
Manchester goods, mercery, linen drapery, hosiery. &c. form part 
of the aggregate. The china and cut-glass warehouses exhibit 
also a most brilliant variety of elegant and valuable goods; and 
the upholsterers, the opticians, the book and print sellers, and the 
Tepositories of fancy-wares, of carriages, and of furniture, all fur- 
nish an interesting display of choice, ingenious, and expensive ar- 
ticles.t On winter evenings, till eight or nine o'clock, all the 

principal 

* Among British housewives, Whitechapel Needles have long been famous, 

# To inclade the Pastry-cooks in this cnumeration might appear Indicrous, 
yet when it is known that one of that trade, a Londen Citizen, was, from 
his success, enabled to bequeath more than 10,0001. to his heirs, the seem- 
ing pettiness of the business swells into importance. ‘The exhibition of plum 
cakes, &c. in the pastry-cooks' windows, on Twelfth Nights, has long been 

3; and, within the last three or four years, several of their principal 


shops bave been fancifully fitted up with painted paper, and otherwise, as the 
interiors of grottoes on the sea shore, 
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principal retail streets appear as if partially illuminated; sueh ig 
the brilliancy that arises from the numerous lamps, &é. with 
which the shops are lighted up. 

‘The accommodations for travellers and dceasional residents in 
London have the same comparative excellence as those enjoyed 
by the inhabitants themselves, ‘The hotels, inns, taverns, coffee- 
houses, and lodging-houses, possess both convenience and clean- 
liness, and, in all the principal ones, an inmate may either reside 
in privacy, or mingle with company, as ixtclination dictates, Com- 
modious private lodgings may be found in many eligible situations 
throughout the whole Metropolis;* and io many of the first situs 
ations at the west end of the town, are hotels, where the most 
elevated in rank and distinction meet with adequate and comfort- 
able residencies and entertainment. ‘The accommodations of the 
principal taverns and coffee-houses in all the other quarters of 
London, and more particularly in the City, are equally respeet- 
abl, though, with a few exceptions, not so splendid. 

‘The vast intercourse maintained by the inhabitants of Londo 
with each other, and with the surrounding towns au villages, for 
the purposes either of business, health, or pleasure, firwishes eme 
Ployment to many thousand vebicles of different descriptions, as 
geutlemens’ carriages, stage coaches, post und single-horse chaises, 
glass couches, gigs, hackney coaches, sedan chairs, waggons, carts, 
&e. The hackney coaches amount to eleven hundred, and are 
licensed by the authority of Commissioners acting under different 
aets of Parliament; the gentlemens’ carriages are yet more nume+ 
rous, aud the stage and glass coaches abound to a degtee no 
where else to be parillcled. ‘The sedan ebairs, which are princi- 

pally 

© The charge for Realy-farnibed Lodgings in private honses varies, ac- 

conting to the quality, sitaation, and extent of the apartments, Upon the 

first floog, rooms may be had from ene guines, to two, Uiree, four, five, and 

mpwands, per week ; on the second floors, in similar situations,empastments 
may be hired at about tno thirds, or somerhat less, of those sams, 

} The London, wed City, of Loulon Taverns, ia Bishopsgate Street, and 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, are ture especially eclebrated 
for public dinners, 
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pally employed in the west.end of the town, amount to four huus 
dred; the post-chaises, gigs, &c. are very numerous, and the 
licensed carts, waggons, drays, and other vehicles of similar chas 
racler exceed the number of thirty thousand. Saddle-horses 
may also be hired in almost every quarter of the Metropolis for 
any time, from a day upwards; and at the various livery stables 
the borses of individuals are kept in excellent condition at a cer- 
(injenenennbile sum petmesky.. vad 

"Metediedig the maton and secogly centred changes ef 
Gprucathes ip London, compared with; the giate of thectmes 
sglnen .ip-.oftes climen and although. maltudey of its pooew 

” qlapuen Tine in. squalid povertp..and: wreteledaess,. the general 
hanlthinkapre.cf shia Onpiiad mapbe. deemed: Sally equal te thet 
hang athen ia the mackie: : In thie seepest considerable impeoves 
tnewte/have taken. place siece the times of the Giveat. Pingus-end 
Fuse, and contagious disorders are now but of rare occurrence, at 
least to any extent. The annual mortality at the present period 
may.we averaged at about one in thixty-one: the number of 
deaths is greatest in ipfaacy, and about one-fourth of the whole 
are of children under two yeare of age. The improved habits of 
wursing, however, and the recent discoveries iu medicine, ané 
particularly of Vacoination, bid fair to remedy a great proportion 
of this evil. 

‘The temperature of the air in London and its vicinity is sen- 
sibly affected by the influence of the coal fires, which warm and 
dry the atmosphere ; and it is a remarkable fact, that vegetation 
is earlier by ten days or a fortnight on the west aud south-west 
sides of the Metropolis, than on the northern and eastern sides, 
This is to be attributed to the severity of the north and north. 
east winds being mitigated in their passage over London, by the 
carmth of the air arising from the fires, The more prevalent 
winds blow from the north-east and south-west; and these, with 
Fittle variation, oceupy about ten or eleven months in the year. 
The westerly wiods are generally pregnant with rain, the greatest 
falls coming from a few points west of the south ; the easterly 

winds 
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winds are sharp and piercitiy, but almost always dry.* The heat 
of the atmosphere is very variable, it seldom remaining equal for 
many days; avd every year differing from the preceding one, a3 
well in respeet to heat and cold, as to moisture and rains, 
“ Sometimes the winter is severely cold, with frosts from Novem 
ber till May, with litle interruption: sometimes the water is not 
frozen for more than ten or twelve days. Most commonly there 
is a little frost in November and December; but otherwise these 
months fand particularly November] are very foggy (gloomy] 
and moist. The principal frost is generally in January: Februs 
ary is commonly a mild, open, moist month: March is generally 
cold windy] and dry. ‘The summer months vary as much: 
sometimes there are three months very warm; sometimes not 
more than a week fin continuance): the latter half of July fand 
beginning of August] is commonly the hottest. In August 
heavy 


+ © Winds blowing from every point of the compass between the west, 
north-west, and north, are so very dry as not to prodace a day'srnin ima 
year; though T have observed as an tincommon cirenmstance, small vate 
for two or three hours from the north-west. An east wind is always dry, 
generally with black clonds, and the same from the other points, till the 
wind gets about to, of near, the north-east, whieh, with afew points on 
cither side of the north-east, most frequently brings the like dry black 
clouds, but sometimes gentle'rain for a day or two. When the wind veers 
from the north through the west, it continues dry UH it passes the 
sowthwest, from which point to the south it almost certainly brings rain; 
but it seldom stops there « day, returning to the same point ; and when 
it passes southward through the castern points, all is perfectly dey till it 
reaches about the south-east: the atmosphere then begins to give the ap- 
Pearence of rain, ‘The wind, however, scldom rests there, but veers to 
the south, and from that quarter and a few points more westerly, we re 
ceive the greater rains. During the spring months the wind frequently 
Dlows warm and steadily from the southwest for near a fortnight ; ina few 
hours it changes to the opposite point, or the north-east, and blows » 
meady cold gale for pear another fortuight: this is repeated very. often im 
the course of the year," Middleton's Agric. of Midd, p.7, The westerly 
winds mostly prevail in the months of February, September, November, 
and December: tie easterly winds aré most prevalent iy Jamuary, Februs 
ary, and the beginning of March, 
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heavy rains often fall, especially in the last beif of the month. The 
Yhermometer sometimes rises to above 80° of Falirenheit's scale, very 
rarely to 84°; but the most common summer-heat is from 65° to 
75°: im wiater it sometimes falls to 15°; but the most common 
winter heat, when it freezes, is between 20° and 30°: it bas been 
known to fall below the point marked 0, but very rarely ; the most 
frequent when it does not freese, is between 40° and 50°."* The 
excessive beat of the middle of July, 1808, has been already no-* 
ticed : + on the thirteenth of that mouth the thermometer, -in the 
open air, in the shade, and with a northern aspect, near St. James's 
Park, rose to 94°; and in various parts of London, in the shade 
also, it varied from that degree, upwards, to 103°. On the same 
day, in particular local situations in the sun, the quicksilver rose 
to the extraordinary heights of from 120 to 140 degrees! The 
cootrast between this day and tat of the 24th of January 1795, 
is most striking: on the latter, the thermometer fell to six degrees 
below Zero! 


GENERAL PARTICULARS OF THE GROWTH AND PROGRES- 
SIVE IMPROVEMENTS OF LONDON, FROM THE TIME OF 
THE BRITONS TO THE PRESENT PERIOD; TOGETHER 
WITH VARIOUS INCIDENTAL NOTICES OF TRADE, COM- 
MERCE, LOCAL REGULATIONS, RELIGIOUS ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, AND HISTORICAL EVENTS. 


THE exact period of the foundation of Lendon is involved in all 
the obscurity attendant on our earlier history, and nothing further 
can be affirmed with truth than, that it was a town or fortified place 
of the Britons previous to the Roman Invasion. The advantage 
of the situation, both for defence and traffic, was doubtless the 
leading c2use of ils remote settlement: yet little could the first 
inhabitants imagine, when they reared their rude habitations on 

c the 
* Fordyce, as quoted in Mid. Agri. of Midd. p. 8. 
t See preceding Volume, p. 55, 56. 
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the banks of its expansive lake®, that the infant village would. 
eventually become the Metropolis of Britain, and the most con~ 
siderable City upon the globe, 


Ger the deep trench an carthy mound arose, 
To guard the sylvan town from beasts and focs ; 
Bot plain and simpte, in the shadowy wood, 
‘The shapeless rude-constracted handlet stood, 
Anontorn At Barrons, 


‘The eminence on which St. Paul's Cathedral now stands, and 
which is still higher than most of the adjacent grounds (though 
they lave in some places acquired about twenty fect of adventi- 
tious beightt,) with its declivity towards the Thames and the Fleet 
Rivers, was in ull likelihood the original nucleus of ancient Lon 
don, Crsar, in his Commentaries, uses the wortls Civitas Tring 
bantum; and though several antiquaries have argued, tht these 
words, in the senve which the Roman chieftain las used them, 
Bignify the ‘state,’ or ‘dominion,’ rather than the ‘ City of 
the Trinobantes,’ us they haye been translated by others; yet, 
from the whole context of Caesar's account, it may be questioned, 
whether London was not really the place designated by the appel- 
fation Civitas Trinobastum. Ammianos Marcellinus expressly cally 
it Augusta,and Augusta Trinobentum ; and in another passage he 
mentions it as an ancient town, once called Lundinitm. These 
names, with the exception of Augusta, are evidently derivations 
from the British language ; and combined with the course of the 
Watling Street, another name derived from the Britis, through 
the very centre of ancient London to.its trujectus at Drer-gate, 
a fourth appellation of British origin, lead the mind to the fair 
deduction, that this extended Capital had the Britons for its foun+ 
ders, Still more, it may be very rationally inferred, that it was 
not only established, but also brought into considerable impor- 

tance 
* Sce preceding Volume, p. 73—80, 
+ Avu. of Comm, Vol. I. p, 159. Edit, 1605. 


+ Amm. Mar. Lib, XXVIT, and XXVIIt. 
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‘tenes hy, Use, Britons ;. for. ‘Tacitus,’ speaking of the insurrection of 
Boactiqnn, in the seign of, Mero, A.D. 61, descsibes.it-a0 highly 
calebrated. for its. concourse of merchapts, and famous for its 
great. stores..of provisions, &c. though not a colony.* Dr. 
‘Stekeley, in the first volume of his tinererium Curiceum, com 
jectures that: the grouod-plot of ancient London was compre- 
hended within an. oblong square, of the proportion of two te 
theese, which extended in breadth from Maiden Lave, Lad 
Lane, and Cateaton Street, to the Thames, and in eogth from 
Ladgate to the present Walbrook. 

During the Roman domination in Britain, the population; 
trade, and buildings of London, must have been considerably in- 
exensed : it was advanced from a Prefecture into the rank of = 
Colony : it became the seat of the Vicarius Britenniarem, and of 
the Commissioners of the Treasury under the Roman Emperors; 
and it was surrounded with walls and fortified. Whether the 
Roman wall on the north side extended so far as the present 
London Wall, has been sometimes questioned, through an inac- 
curage measurement of its course given by Stow ; + yet Stow him- 
self, in the same chapter, furnishes sufficient evidence of the 
affirmative. The account of Roman London, and of the abun- 
dance of Roman antiquities discovered in and near it, given in 
the preceding Volume,} renders it unnecessary to enlarge here; 
unless, perhaps, to remark, that Stukeley, inspecting its neigh- 
bourkood with the eye of an acute, though sometimes visionary 
observer, has placed a Roman Camp, altributed by him to 
(Caesar, on the way to Pancras, between the Brill (a Public-house 
20 called) and the high road towards the Church, 

Very little is known of the state of London during the Saxon 
period, excepting that it progressively, but gradually, increased, 
both in extent and affluence; and that, to use the language of 

c2 Venerable 

* Am. Lib. XIV. c. 33. His words are, ‘ Londinium perrezit, cognomente 
quidem colonia nom insigne, sed copia negotiatorum et comméatuum maximo 
eclebre’ For farther evidence of the priority of London to the Roman 
Conquest of Britain, see preceding Volume, p. 80--82, and p. 609. 

t dar, of Lond. p, 9, ¢ See p. 88-101, 
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Venerable Bede, it beeame the ‘ Emporium of tiny nations,” 
St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster Abbey were foanded early 
in the seventh century; but not any descriptions of those edifices, 
a8 then built, have descemted to our times. Westminster, says 
Stow, was then called *Therney,” because “ it was a place over- 
growne with thomes, and eavironed with waters."*) Whether 
there was a Bridge over the Thames at this period is nucertain, 
though very probable; but that there was one in 094 is evident, 
from an incklental notice in William of Malmsbury, wlio, speak- 
ing of the repalse of the Danes under Sweyn abd Olaf, before 
London in that year, says, thut * part of them were drowned in 
the river, because in their husty riage they took no heed of the 
Bridge.’ A few years prior to this event, viz. in 982, great part 
of the City was burnt: Stow, im mentioning this fact, on the au- 
thority of T. Rudboric, states, that " the Chie at this tifte'taad 
most buildings from Ludgate toward Westminster, and little or 
none where the hart of the Citie is now, except in’ divers places 
was housing that stoode without order; so that many citties, as 
Canterbury, Yorke, and other in England passed London fi 
building.”+ To these particulars, the accuracy of Rudborne may 
jostly be doubted ; for the various assaults whieh the Londoners 
sustained from the Dunés, ai! the continual danger they were fi 
through new invasions of thove marauders, render it incredible 
that they sliould have so exposed themselves and teir property to 
destruction. Besides, loug previous to this era, the superior int 
portance of London to that of any other City, seems clearly it~ 
dicated in King Athelstan’s law respecting’ coinuge, by whielt 
eight mivters were allowed to London, whilst seven only were 
appeinted for Canterbury, and six for Winchester. t 
‘On the submission of the Londoners to the Norman William, 
‘that ferocious chieftain hastily constructed a fortress near the 
banks of the Thames, on the west side of the City, and about 
ten years afterwards, still more effectually to secure the obedience 
of 
* Howe's Stow's Ann, p. 65. t Howe's Stow, p. 66. 
+ Sco also precoding Volume, p. 106. 
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ef bis nev, gebjncts, be qommisioned the celebrated Guadulphy 
Bisbop.ef Boshesiar, to erect tbe huildiag now called the White 
‘Tower, within the Tower of London. In his reign also, the 
rebuilding end great eulargement of St. Paul's Cathedral was 
eomanenced ;.:gnd the stroag Castles of. Bayzard and Manifichet, 
both. of Abeos sinading moar the Thames, within the City walla, 
were aloo esected by two of William's hardy soldiers. of the same 
wemes.* ' During this, and several succeeding reigns likewise, the 
buildings of Loadoa were greatly. increased hy the foundation of 
mussarous Religions Houses, anclAbbatial, and Episcopal Residences, 
de. The Royal Palace at Wesimigater, which bad been founded 
bby. Edward the Confessor, was also, considerably enlarged,. and 
the great Hall there was firet built by William Rufus, 

‘The accession of Heary the First proved eminently benelicigl 
to London, as that Monarch, to streugthen his defective title, 
sought Lo conciliate the Citizens, and, with that intent, le granted 
them a new and extensive Charter, by which many of their ancient 
and most important privileges were ascertained and established, 
and various new ones conferred. In consequence of this Charter, 
various guilds and associations of trade and professions were form- 
ed; and municipal usages, hitherto of no higher authority than 
common practice, assumed the dignified character of * legal autho- 
tity, and were reducéd to writing.’ Iu this reign, Rahere, who 
bore the office of King’s Minstrel, founded the Priory and Hospi- 
tal of St. Bartholomew, on the east side of Smithfield, on the 
moorish gfound, without the wall, which now formed a common 
leystall for the City. The Priory of St. John of Jerusalem for 
Kaights Templars, and u Benedictine Nunnery, were also founded 

~ at Clerkenwell, by Jordan Brieet; and Maud, Heary’s Queen, 
cs é built, 


© It is a singular circnmstance, and much to be regretted, that not 
any account of London should have been inserted in the Domesday Bouk. 
‘The only satisfactory manner of accounting for this omission is, by sup- 
pesing that the Capital wes then advanced to such high importance, that 
a distinct Survey was taken, and that this record was afterwards either lost 


or destroyed. 
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built, in succession, an Hospital for Lepers, at Ste Gites! in the 
Fields, another Hospital for poor maimed people, at Cripplegate ; 
the Priory of the Holy ‘Trinity, within Aligate ; avd the Churelt 
and Hospital of St. Catherine, below the Tower, 

‘The state of London, in the tine of Henry the Second, has al- 
ready beets described, from the interesting tract, written by Fitz- 
Stephens, about 1174;* and it may be added, from the same 
author, that, in his estiniation, ‘the honour of the City’ comsisted: 
* in its proper men, its costly armour, and its multitude of iula- 
bitants,” His charneter of the London Matrons is brief, but highly 
Honorable: his words are ‘ Urbis Matromee ipsee Sabine sunt? 
[At this period, the houses of the Citizens were generally bailt 
with wood, and thatched with straw or reeds, a mole of cons 
struction that resulted from the comparative cheapness and plenty 
of those materials, but the evils of which were frequently expe+ 
rienced in the extensive ravages of conflagration, ‘The Religions 
buildings, however, and the bouses of the chief Nobility and Pre- 
lates, were niostly of stone, as well, perbaps, as some of the dwell- 
ings of principal Citizens aud Merchants; for it is upon record 
that one Geoffrey Martel, in the reign of Henry the Second, sold 
a piece of land, with a stone house, in London, + Tn this reigu, 
likewise, the new London Bridge was begaw with stowe; and in 
that of the succeeding Sovereign, Richard, Ceur de Lion, an or- 
der was made by the Cily, that ‘all houses, thereaficr to be 
‘erected in London, or within the Liberties thereof, should be built 
With stone, up to w certain Leight, wilh party-walls of the same, 
and covered cither with slates or tiles.’ This order, from obvious 
causes, was but little heeded, and the majority of buildings, for 
soine ages afterwards, still continued to be erected with wood, 

About the year 1190, the precinets of the Tower were consider- 
ably extended, by William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, and Chan- 
cellor. of England, who, having been left at the head of the 
Regency, by King Richard, during his absence in the Holy Land, 
thought proper to surround the Tower with a new enbuitled wall, 

and 

* Sce preceding Volume, p. 121—125. + Madox: Forin, p.178, 
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and.‘ a brendé‘and-deepe diteh,’ by which be greaily eactoached 
upan ithe adjoining ‘tnads, und, had part of the City wall * brokea 
doninj: foo the enlarging of the Tower; to wit, from the saide gate 
temards the river of Thasnes.’* This proceeding highly offended 
the Londoners, and, together with the many other arbitrary sets of 
the Rage led te his deposition and banishment, i the fellowing 


yeart 

< bathe time of King John, ‘anso 1208, the Citiseas, of rather 
Merchants, of Londos, pprckased for 200 marks en exemption 
feom the Quinzioms, which was.a duty payable by every Merchant, 
whether native or foreigne:.t In the same reign, between the 
yeare:1211 and 1213, the City ditch was first dug round the out- 
tide of the wall, sad exteaded to the breadth. of 200 feet. - This 
ditch, says Stowe, “ being originally made for the, defeuce of the 
Cittie, was long together carefully clensed and mainteyned, as 
neede required.”§ 

In the reign of Henry the Third, though, generally speaking, a 
most oppressive one to the Londoners,|j various improvements 
were made in the Capital, and the sumber of Citizens, having 
“ mightilie increaved,’ a new supply of fresh water was obtained 
from the manor of Tye-bourne, and conveyed by pipes intothe City 
about West-cheap. Different regulations, for the prevention of fires, 
were also established ; andthe former order, for covering all houses 
with slate or tile, ‘and more especially such as stood in the best 
streets,’ was renewed, At this time, the west part of Cheapside was ‘a 
void place,’ called Crown Field, from the sign of the Crown Inn; 
the principal part of the City lying more eastward. Besides the 
rebuilding of Westminster Abbey, this reign wus prolific in reli- 

C4 gious 
® Stow’s Lond. p. 25. Edit. 1508. t See preceding Volame, p. 126. 


$ And. Hist. of Com. Vol. I. p. 972. Our Author remarks, that Merchant 
* was an appellation then given to all persons who made a busuess of bny- 
ing and selling, however trifling their dealings might be.’ Ibid. S71. Ia 
the year 1205, the Quinzieme of London amounted to 836l. 128. 10d. a 
greater sum than was raised by this duty in any other place in England, 


§ Sar. of Lond, p. 17. [See preceding Volume, p. 133-143, 
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gious Establishments; and the following were in the course of it 
all exected| in Loudon: the Friary of Augustines, near Broad 
Street, St. Helen's Priory in Bishopsgate Street, the Hospital of 
St. Mary of Bethlebem without Bishopsgate, the White Friars or 
Carmelites near Fleet Street, the Franciscans or Grey Friars in. 
Newgate Street, and the Hospital of the Savoy ia the Strand!» 

The comparative cheapness of house rent in London, inthe 
time of Edward the First, may be estimated from what Stow has 
recorded of Gregory de Rokeslie, who was chief Assay Master of 
the Royal Mints, and Lord Mayor of London from 1275 to. 
1282; “ He,” says the Historian, “ dwelled in Milk Street, in am 
house belonging to the Priory of Lewes, in Sussex, whereof he 
was tenant at will, paying xx.&. by the year, without being 
bounden to reparations or other charges.” + In the year 127,40 
Order of Common Council was made, said to be the first upon © 
record, which prohibited the ‘ holding of a market upon Loudon 
Bridge, or in any other place not specially appointed,’ and forbad 
‘to all Citizens the purchase of cattle, or goods of apy kind; 
within the town of Southwark, which could be had in the City, 
under the penalty of forfeiting the commorlity purchased.’ 

In the year 1285, the great Conduit in West-cheap was com~ 
pleted, and the water which bad been conveyed from the springs 
at Tyburn, was let into it through leaden pipes. In the same 
year, some strong Parliamentary Laws were made for ihe suppres 
sion. of Robbery, &c., throughout England ; and a particular 
wtatute was enacted for London, which, * because many murders, 
homiciles, assaults, and robberies, had been committed in the 
Cily, both in the day and in the night,’ ordered, that. all persons 

found 


* We learn from Matthew Paris, that in this Reign, Williem de Trump. 
ington, Abbot of St. Albans, bought « House, or rather a Court of Houses, 
in London, as extensive as a great Palace, with Chapel, Stable, Garden, a 
Well, &e,, for one hundred Marks, to which he added fity Marks for im- 
provemeuts.” Mat. Par- Vit. p. 125-6. 


Sur. of Loud. p. 235, 
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found in the Streets with sword and buckler, or other arms, after 
the Curfew was rung at St, Martin’s le Grand, except great | 
Lords and men of good reputation, should be committed to the 
‘Teane (a Prison in Cornhill, erected in 1282 for night-walkers,) 
and nest day carried before the ‘ Magistrates ; and, because such 
malefactors generally concerted their plans in taverns, and conti- 
noed in them till the appointed time of putting their plots in exe~ 
cation,’ the Masters of all taverns for the sale of wine or ale, were 
ordered to shut them up as soon as the Curfew Bell rang. The 
Aldermen were, moreover, required to make diligent enquiry ia 
their wards for all malefactors, and for people who had no pro- 
perty, or visible means of support.® 

‘The taste for magnificent and shewy spectacle, imbibed by the 
Crusaders in the opulent Regions of the East, when many of our 
Nobles, 

* Bearing their Birthright proadly on their backs,’ 


took up the Cross, ‘ to make a hazard of new fortunes,’ in the 
Holy Land, was the means of introducing into the Metropolis, a 
strong passion for pageantry, ostentatious apparel, and splendid 
decoration ; and in consequence of the great demand for silks and 
costly embroidery thus produced, ‘the Merchants, who had beea 
long in the habit of importing them, opened shops iu Cheapside, 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, and the Old Jewry ;’ and these, ‘next to 
to those of the Goldsmiths, are reputed to have been the most 
splendid in London. The domestic conveniences, however, but 
little corresponded with this outward show; the general use of 
woolen was unfavourable to cleanliness, aud the want of chimnies 
was equally prejudicial. The fires were made in the Halls, against 
a reredoss, or screen,and the smoke had little other passage than 
the openings ia the roof. The windows, also, were principally lat- 
ticed, the use of Glass being hardly known, excepting in Churches, 

and Palaces. 
Jn the year 1300, the King, on the complaint of the Merchants 
of 





* And. Hist, of Com. Vol. I. p. 413. 
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of Bourdeaux, that they could) neither sell their Wines, paying 
pourdage, Hor yet hire Houses or Cellars tostore them in, directed 
a Writ, dated at Carlisle, tothe Mayor and Sherifis of Lonlou, in 
consequence of which, many *fairand large Houses, with Vaults 
aud Cellars for stowage of wine, and lodging of the Bourdewux 
Merchants,’ were erected near the bank of the river, on the spot 
where a public Cookery lad been in the time of Heiry the Second, 
From these buildings, afterwards called the Vintriv, the Vintey 
‘Ward derived its name.t 

‘The principal Monastic foundations in London, of the time of 
Edward the First, was the Nunnery of St. Clare, now the site of 
the Minories; the Monastery of the Black Friars, the Crouchied 
Friars, and St. James's Hospital for Lepers, now'the Palace of St. 
James's. 

In the splendid reign of Edward the Third, the growing popu 
Jation, and increasing prosperity of the Metropolis, were repeatedly 
checked by Pestilence, although upon the whole, it made consider- 
able progress, Loth in point of extent and of affluence. In 1528, the 
City obtained a great aceession by the graut of the Bailiwick of 
Southwark, at the low Rent of ten pounds annually. ‘This was be- 
stowed by the King on the represeutation of the City Magistracy, 
that criminals were enabled tu set Justice at defiance, by passing 
wver to Southwark, into which theiruuthority did not extend, 

Tb July, 1346, the King granted a Commission'to thie Master 
‘of the Hospital of St. Giles’s in the Fields, and to John de Hol- 
tiorne, empowering them to levy folls, * perhaps,’ says Anderson, 
* the earliest known by any remaining records,’ upon’ all Cattle, 
Mérchandize, and other goods, for two years, passing along te 
public highway leading from the ‘ Bar of the Old Temple,’ @. &. 
Holborn Bar, between which und Chancery Lane, then called New 
Street, the ancient House of the Knights Templars stood) to the 
said Hospital ; aud also ulong the Charing Road, (probably St, 
Martin's Lane) and another highway called Pourtpool, (aow 
‘Gray'+ lou Lane), for the purpose of repairing the said highways, 

‘ whiels, 
*Stow's Lond. p, 186, 
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white, vy thie Reweedt pening of carts, wains, horses, aiid cattle, 
fad hetome #6 mtiry aid deep, as to be nearly impenible-”* 
~ Jip the years £346 und 1369, the dreadful Pestilence which ex 
Yended fis raveges through every pert of the known world, most 
‘berry desolated Leadon, and more than 50,000 of its inbabi- 
fants were imterréd-within the’ ground now forming thie precincts of 
‘the Charter-House ; besides wany thoesnds more in the different 
‘Cherch-yards, sd cemeteries, within and without the City walls. The 
mode of building, and the general want of cleanliness, were dowbt- 
dass concarring causes in spreading this calamity, + which Rapin has 
‘eacribed to the Judgmest of God st the ‘unbridied debenchery’ 
which all the Historians usenimously affirrn, to have at that time 
prevailed throughout the Kingdom.’ 

‘ When we tke an neal view ofthe Metropolis at this pried,” 
‘ays 2 contenrporary writer,t “aod consider, that although there 
were within its walls large vacant spaces, consisting of the gardeus 
appertaining to the mansions of the nobility, to the Halls of Com- 
panies, and to the different Monastries and Convents, which are 
wow covered, and that the population, though it uever has norcan 
be correctly ascertained, was certainly proportionably small com- 
pared to what it is at present ; yet it must also be recollected, that 
Ketle salubrity could be derived from these apparent advantages ; 
because those parts of the City which were inhabited, (that is, ge- 
erally speaking, along the bank of the River, West from St. 
‘Paol’s, and North to the Wull,) were intersected by narrow Streets, 
Lames, and Alleys, encumbered with houses, whose apartments 
jutting 


© The rates upon the several articles amounted to aboat one penny in the 
pound on their valve, and were to be paid by all, except Lords, Ladies, and 
persons belongieg to Religious Establishments, or the Church. Rym. Feed. 
Vol. V. p. 520. 


+ But very few of the higher classes of the commanity suffered, as maybe 
cen in the Hist. of Edward the Third, by Joshua Bares, Book I. C. viii 


-¢.J. Mover, Esq., in Ear. Mag. Vol Le p. 11. 
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jotting out story above story, almost in their upper stories touched 
those on the opposite side; and places like these, and habitations 
thus constructed, the cielings of which were low, and whose in- 
mates were pumerous, must certainly, even if cleanliness had been 
attended to within, have engendered disease; but as we have rea- 
son to believe that this was mot the case, and as. the custom 
which prevailed among the lower classes, of wearing, at all scasons 
Of the year, scarcely any apparel but what was made of woollen, 
operated to the repression, and encouraged that neglect, of domes- 
tic and personal purity, which is aaid to have rendered their houses 
morbid dens, the oceasional prevalence of pestilential diseases is 
Tittle to be wondered at; indeed, the ouly wonder is, thatthey 
were not more frequent.” 5 

In August, 1352, the Staple, or Mart, for Wool, wuenened 
from Bruges, in Flanders, and fixed at Westininster, near the King's 
Palace: and in the following year, in September, the, Parliament 
enacted, that the Staple ‘ for wool, wool-fells, hicles, and lead,’ 
should be held for ever in that City, and in other places in Eng~ 
land mentioned in the Act. Through this ordinance, the trade and 
population of Westminster, as wellas of the Metropolis generally, 
were much increased ; and even as early as the twentieth of Now 
vember following, it was found necessary to pass an Order of 
Council for the repairs of the Highway between Temple Bar and 
Westminster, which had already become so deep and) miry by the 
* carts and horses carrying Mercliandize and provisions to the Sta- 
pie,’ that it was dangerous to pass upon it, The King, therefore, 
required the proprietors of the adjucent houses, * in consideration 
of the improvement of their property, by means of the staple be- 
ing fixed at Westminster,’ to repair the road between, their 
houses and the kenuel, uwuder the direction of , the Mayor 
and Constables of the Staple; and for the reparation of the sain: 
Road between the kennels, and also for the construction of a Bridge” 
near the Palace, (probably over some creek of the River,) forthe 
accommodation of the Merchants frequenting the Staple, he die 

rected 





J 
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seems Daw Fell Monk be taken for three years, upon all goods 
CRNARE' WH ot! font Yhe Shiple,' whether by lam! or water.® ‘This 
Bead @aty wee wRerivards redewed at various times, as appears 
hide the Pawot Rolls: etd within ten years, that is, in 1365, 
Rs eettetble wold of ‘tepeiring Roads by fends collected fromt 
(tet Who ‘used then,’ Was s0 far established, that the Road be: 
Aiea Tighynte’ und SmiithGed, the highway from Uxbridge. by 
Mitad'ts Loudon; andthe ‘sexcl?, called Faytor’s, now Fetter Lane, 
tt ‘aD onteted to Ye repaired frosi Tolls levied by authority of 
Paiiedeet: « 


* #0 wirthy of totic,” subs Adderion, under the year 1872; 
is Mledtrifive Of the igibwtli std progressive prosperity of ted 
great commercial Capital of the British Empire, that at this time, 
tt Feat Aienty of the Houses in Burcher (Birehover, or Bitchin) 
me, io the very heart of the City, came under the description of 
Cottages, and under that denomination were conveyed to St. Tho- 
mass Hospital, in Southwark, [Rot. pat. 46. Edw. THI. m. 2.) 
Te may be also observed, that about this time the shops in London 
tppesr to have been detached and separate tenements, or at least 
separate properties, unconnected with houses; as they are at this 
day in several Cities and Towns.” + 
Ip the year 1972, the Citizens represented to the King in Coun- 
ed, that by their industry and franchises they had gained their 
Srvelihood by land and water, and in various other countries, from 
which they had imported many kinds of Merchandize, whereby 
% - the 
* Rym. Feed. Vol. V. v. p. 774. 


4 Hist. of Com. Vol. I. p. 579. Of many documents which might be ad- 
dened im seppert of this observation, one grant made by King Edward the 
‘Third 10 William Latimer, may be sufficient. It conveyed to him two mes- 
guages and four shops, in the Parish of Dionis, Langbourne Ward; three. 
messanges and five shops, in St. Andrew's, Billingagate; one mesanage and 
exe shop, with @ quay adjoining, in St. Mary at Hill, Billing-gate; three 
messages with a cellar, in 5t. Botolph’s, Billingsgate ; and one messuage 
und two shops, in St. Mildred's, Bread Street. Ibid. from Ret. pat. Sec, 47. 
Edw. IIf. m. 18. 
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the City and the whole Kingdom were greatly benefitted, and 
their Navy supported and increased ; but that lately their fran 
chises had been taken from them, contrary.to Royal Grants and 
Magoa Charta, which would be of ruinous consequence to the 
City, the Kingdom and the Navy, and disable them from paying 
their taxes:—They therefore prayed that they might have re- 
lief, and that the reliof might be extended to all the Cities and 
Boroughs in the Kingdom." Two years afierwards, the Magis» 
trates and Community of London, presented a Petition of similar 
import to the Parliament; in whieh also they required, that 
“strangers might not he allowed to have Houses, to be Brokers, 
nor to sell Goods by Retail.” They likewise represented to the’ 
King and Council, that ‘the Merchant-strangers discovered secrets 
to the enemy,’ and they prayed ‘that a stop might be put to these 
enormitics.’ The prayer of this Petilion, «+ appears from Sir Roe 
bert Cotton's Abridgement of The Tower Records, was granted, 
«conditionally ; that the same City be well governed, saving to 
the Merchants their liberties.+ ‘The restrictions thus imposed ups 
on Foreigners, were soon found to be so highly detrimental to 
trade and commerce, that in less than two years and. a bulf, after 
wards, the Parliament revived the Acts (which lad been so recently 
abrogated!) in favour of Foreign Traders, aud even granted tothem 
some additional exemptions and privileges, ¢ 

Among the principal Religious Establishments founded. in this 
reign, within and near the City, were the Collegiate Chapel of St, 
Stephen, adjoining the Palace at Westminster; the Chutreuse, or 
Charter-House, beyond West Smithfield ; the New Abbey, or St. 
Mary of the Graces, near the ‘Tower, and Elsing Spital, now 
Sion College, near London Wall, 

‘Various judicious regulations were made in the time of Richard 
the Second, in whose days the Plague twice spread its ravages 
Urough London, for the removal of all filth, garbage, &e., 

from 


* Brady on Barghs; App. p. 36. t Cott. Ree. p. 154, and t54, 
$ Stat. ast. Rich, 11. Chapters 1 and 2, 
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feomb: the atetate:of the (City, and.the beaks of the Thames; 
‘andi, for: greventing ithe. like nuimnces in future under aes per 
saltiess; tosahe 
\sEhe ternal iemproremests of the Gity dering the relgn.of 
Besty the : Fifth, were..comiderable, About 1415, the Postern. 
calied Moregnte, leading to the waste, siace named Moorfields, was 
built by ‘Themes Falcener, Lord Mayor, “ for. ease of the Citizens,” 
snya:Btow, .“ thet way:ta pame uppon causewaies into the fielde, 
fer. theic recreation.” Ip the following year Sir Henry Barton, 
Lord Mayor, ordered ‘lanthorns with lights to be hung out om. 
winter evenings, betwixt, Haellowtide and Candlemasse.’* In; 
1417, Lower Holbom, one of the great inlets to the City, was first: 
paved, it being then described es a highway, ‘so deep aud miry, 
that many perils and hasards were thereby occasioned;’ and the 
Kimg, at. bis. own expense, is recorded to have empleyed two — 
vessels, each of twenty tons burthen, for bringing stones for the 
perpose. In 1419 Leadenball was erected in place of a more 
sacient and smaller edifice, by Sir Simon Eyre, as a public Gra- 
mary against times of scarcity. 

In the reign of Henry the Sixth, the increased population of 
London rendered it necessary to open fresh supplies of water, and 
various bosses and conduils were erected in different parts; yet 
the whole supply being still deficient, the Citizens obtained from 
the Abbot of Westminster, in the year 1459, a perpetual grant of 
‘a fountain in the manor of Paddington, together with the right to 
break up the ground for laying their pipes, for an annual rent of 
two pounds of pepper. The Abbot's grant was confirmed in June 
1443, by the King; who likewise authorized the City Magistrates 
to break up any public road, or ground belonging to himself ox. 
any other person; to purchase two hundred fodders of lead for 
their pipes, &c. and to press into their service plumbers, masous, 
and other workmen. + 


In 
© Stow’s London, p. 591. Edit, 1633. 


+ Rym. Fed. Vol. V. xi. p. 29—33. 
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To the year 1456, & Petition to Parliament from the four Mini 
sters of Allballows the Great, St. Peter Cornhill, St, Mary Cole- 
chureh, and St. Andrew Holborn, was productive of the founda- 
tion of a Grammar School in each of those parishes; and about 
nine years afterwards Winterbourn, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Kempe, Bishop of London, obtained the King’s Letters Patent 
for the foundation of other seminaries of learning in St. Paul's 
Chureh-yard, the Collegiate Church of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
St, Mary-le-Bow, St. Dunstan’s in the East, and the Hospital of 
St. Anthony, The rents of houses in the City and Suburbs about 
this period seem to have run from six shillings and eightpence to 
three pounds und upwards per annum, as appedrs from m * com- 
position for offerings’ entered into in 1457, between the Clergy of 
London and the Laity.” 

Th the year 1463, on the Petition of the ‘male aud female arti= 
ficers of London, &c. the Parliament * prohibited, for a time to 
be limited by the King’s pleasure, the importation or sale. of 
woolen caps, woolen cloths, laces, corses, ribunds, fringes of sill: 
or thread, laces of thread, silk twined, silk embroidered, laces of 
gold, tires of silk or gold, saddles, stirrups, harness belonging to 
sddles, spurs, bosses of bridles, andirons, gridirons, locks, ham- 
miers, pincers, fire-tongs, dripping-pans, dice, teunisballs, poiuts, 
purses, gloves, girdles, harness for girdles of iron, Jatten, ‘steel, 
in or alkmine, articles made of ‘tanned leather, tanned furs, bust 
cans (probably buskins), shoes, galoches or corks, knives, daggers, 
wood-knives, bodhkins, sheers for tailors, scissars, razors, sheaths, 
playing cards, pins, pattens, pack-needles, any painted: ware, 
foreers, caskets, rings of copper or fatten gilt. ehafing-dislies, 
hanging candlesticks, chafing bells, scaring bells, rings for ear 
tains, ladles, scummers, counterfeit basins, ewers, hats, brushes, 
cards for wool, and blanch-iron wire, commonly called white wire.” 
‘The tenants of the precinct of the Chapel of St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
in London, were exempted from the operation of this Act; as they 
were also from all Acts containing restraints upon trade made about 

this 
* Sec Strype’s Stow, Vol, I. 
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this period,® ‘Freai this carious document, we not only learn 
the general nature of the manufactures of England in the fif- 
feenth ‘century, bet Hkewise that various articles were then made 
here, the introdaction of which into this country bas been as- 
signed to a date far subsequent. 

In the seventeenth of Edward the Fourth, Sir Ralph Jocelyne, 
the Lord Mayor, obtained an Act of Common Council for repairing 
the City Wall betwixt Aldgate and Aldersgate. For ‘ the more fare 
therance of the worke,’ also, as Stow records, “be caused the 
Merefieide to bee searched for clay, and willed bricke to be made 
and brent there; and likewise caused chalke to be brought out of 
Keante, and to be brent into lime in the same Morefielde.”+ 
‘This is one of the earliest notices of the use of brick in London, 
thet occurs; though soon afterwards the larger houses were 
began to be built principally with this material. Other improve- 
wents were made likewise about this time ; and the increasing de- 
mand for fresh water occasioned new Conduits and Cisterns to be. 
constructed between the years 147) and 1478, at Aldermanbury, 
the Standard in Fleet Street, Fleet Bridge, Cripplegate, Holborn, 
and Gracechurch Street, 

A very salutary Act of Parliament, for ensuring the healthful- 
meas and convenience of the Capital, was passed in 1483, by 
which the slaughtering of cattle was prohibited within its pre- 
emets as an intolerable nuisance. 

In the thirteenth of Heary the Seventh, “all the gardens, which 
bad continued time out of mind without Moorgate; to wit, 
about and beyond the Lordship of Fensberry (Finsbury), were 
destroyed; and of them was made a plain field for archers to 

D shoote 


® And. Hist. of Com. Vol. I. p. 676. It seems probable that this ex- 
‘emaption was claimed as a privilege annexed to the Abbey at Westminster, 
to which St. Martin’s-le-Grand belonged, as it still does to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster. 


+ Stow’s Lond. p. 9. Edit, 1598. 
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shoote in."*, This was the origin of what is now called the At 
tillery Ground, 

In the year 1502, the river Fleet was cleansed and mare navi- 
gible for small eraft: from the ‘Thames to Holborn Bridge ; and 
the little stream, called Houndsditeh, whieh had become a public 
nuisance from the filth and carrion east into it, was about the 
same period arched and paved over. In the following. year was 
laid the first stone of the beautiful Chapel of Honry the Seventh, 
‘at Westminster; the spot on which it stands having been pre- 


viowsly 


* Stow's Lond, p. 351, Edit, 1998. Ia the account of historical events 
eonnectod with London, given in the preceding Volume, a remarkable trittie 
motion, und one whieh places the iiyportanco of the Capital in a very 
striking polmt of view, as well as the high degree of eredit thatwns ate 
tached to the signature of the Chief Magistrate, was accidentally omitted, 
It happened in the eleventh year of Henry the Seventh, in the second 
Mayoralty of Sir Henry Colet, the father of the beneficent founder of St. 


Paol's School. Tn that year, says Stow, (Surv. of Lond. p. 574. Edit. 1633), 
“* was much trouble about the entercourse between England and Flanders” 
‘The particular event alluded to is thus narrated in.» Manuscript preserved 
in the British Musenm ; vid, Cotton, Fite. A. 16. 

“ Ty the month of Febr, xi, Hen, VIL, was concluded an amyte and entre. 
course between this lund and Flayaders; and for the assurance of the same, 
above and besyde both the selés of eyther prynces, was granted to dyverse 
townys of this lande to he bounds, among the whiche London was one: which 
sealing, when it sholde have been perfourmed), the Commons of the Citie 
wolde not be agredble theyr sele sholle paseo: und albett thatmy Lord 
Derby, my Lord Tresorer, the Chyef Justyce of Kygland, Maister Bray, and 
the Majster of the Rolls, by the King’s commandment, came to Gaildball, 
to extorte the sayd Commons for the same ; yet in no wyse they wolde not 
Be agreable that the towne xéle sholde pass, but besonght the eayd lordes to 
rant ento thym respiic of yi dayes, trastying in that season to shew im wri- 
tyng sock consyderacyous auto the King’s Grace and his Counsaill, that his 
Grace sholde be therewith well contented: which ‘was to thym graunted, 
aud therenpon dyvers billes were dyvysed, Albeit, that for the hasty spede 
of my Lord Chamberleyne, which at that tyme was redy to departe to Caleys, 
fo kepe suche appoyuiment as was before concladed, the Mayra sele was 
taken oaly, as in the maner folowith : 

“TO 
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Wemly. oceupled. by'a tavern, distinguished by the sign of the 
‘White Rose... 


Early in the reign of Henry the Eighth, some further improve- 
mants..were made.im Moorfields, through the praise-worthy 
Gestion ef Roger Acheley, ‘Lord ‘Mayor in 1511, who caused: 
that-waste te be-beiter drained. and levelled, and had bridges 
sande to improve the outlets to the adjacent villages. ‘ 

. The Customs of the London Citizens about this period, as well 

anthe picturcaque,.if that epithet may be admitted, character of 
@me-or two branches of the civic police of the Capital, have 
been curiously detailed by Stow, from whose more elaborate ac- 
‘ D2° At 

| “FO ALL CHRYSTEN PEOPLE, these present Letters beliofding or 
harying, Henny Corer, knysht, nowe Mayor 6f the Citie of Lowpoxi, in the 
relme of Exctanp, helth in onr Lorde everlastynge. Whereas bi twene 
the high and mighty prynce, my soveragne Lorde Henry, by the grace of 
God, King of England and of France, and Lorde of Ireland, on that one 
partye, sind the noble prynce Phelyp, Th'archdnke of Austry, and Duke of 
Bargoyne on the other party; certayne treatyes of amyte and intercourse 
of merchandysing and other communicacyon of merchaunts concernyge the 
prefyte of both prynces, theyr relmes and subjettes, the xxiii daye of the 
mouth of Febrearye last pat, at London, were finally concinded and deter- 
wyned. Knowe ye me the say'd Henry, at the requeste and commandment 
of my said soveragne Lorde, and at the contemplacyon of his Letters to me in 
that behalfe directed and delyvered, of geod faythc, to have promysed and 
ME AND WYN HEIRS, to the sayd Prynce Phlyp, Th'archdnke to his heyres 
and sucessours, under PLEGGE and HOND OF ALL MY GOODS PRESENT AND 
To comx, to have bound and by thes presents promyse and bynde that I 
shall procure, instaunce, and, as moche as in me is, shall do, that the same 
wy lord the Kyng, his beyres and successours, all the sayd entrecourse and 
amyte, and all and singular in the same conteyned and specyfyed, well, fally, 
‘tad truly shall holde, observe, and fullfylle; and, by his subjettes and ser- 
vants in that theym concerne, well and truly shall do, to be holdyn, observed, 
and fulfylled ; and to the contrarient doers and brekers of the same, shail 
ministre, or doo to be ministred, justice. In witness whereof, the seale of 
armes of me the sayd Henry to these presents I have put, wryten at Lon- 
doa, the fyrst daye of the mouth of Maye, in the year of our Lord God, 

MCOCC XCVI, and the XI sere of the reygne of my said soveragne Lord 
‘Henry the VIL" 
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At the feast of Christmas, there was in the King’s house, 
wheresoever he was lodged, a ‘ Lord of Misrule, or Master of 
Merry Disports,’ and tle like also, wus there in the house of 
every Nobleman of honour or good worship, whether spiritual 
or temporal. Among these the Mayor and Sheriffs of London 
had their several Lords of Misrule,* ‘ever contending, without 
quarrel or offence, who should make the rarest pastimes to divert 
the bebolders.’ These Lords began their rule on Allhallows Eve, 
and continued the same till Candlemas Day; ‘in whieh space, 
there were fine and subtle disguisings, masques and mummeries, 
with playing at cards for counters, nails, and points, in every 
house, more for pastime thun for gain, Against this feast, the 
Parish Churches and every man’s house, were decked with holm, 
ivy, bay, and whatsoever the season of the year afforded that was 
green; and the conduits and standards in the streets were likewise 
« garnished,’ 

In the week before Easter, great shews were made for the 
fetching in of a twisted tree, or Wyth, as they termed it, out of 
the woods into the King’s house, and the like into every man's 
house of honour or worship.’ 

On May-day in the morning, every man, ‘ except impediment,’ 
would *walke into the sweet meadows and green woods, there 
to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and savour of sweet 
flowers, and with the larmony of birds, praysing God in their 
kind.’ fn this month, also, the Citizens of London, of all estates, 
lightly in every parish, or sometimes two or three parishes joyning 
together, had their several Mayings, ‘and did fetch in Moy-poles 
with divers warlike shews, with good archers, morrice-dancers, 
and other devices, for pastime all the day long; and towards the 

evening, 

* In an Act of Conanon Council, made abont the year 1554, for the 
fegulation of the City Feasts, &e. on account of tho great dearth and ex- 
cessive dearness of provisions, it was enacted, that fiom thenceforth 
“there shall no Myth be fet home neither at the Mayor nor Sheriff's 
houses; neither shall they keep any Lord of Misrule in any of their ssid 
houses.” ‘The keeping of the Whitsun Holidays, and the dinners at Bar+ 
tholomewmtide were alto ordered by the same Act to be‘ laid down.’ 
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‘evening, they liad stage-plays and bonfires in the streets,’ Fhe 
great Mayings and May-games, however, made ‘ by the Govery 
nors and Masters of this City,’ with the triumphant setting up of : 
the great Shafi, or May-pole, before the Church: of St. Andrew 
in Combill, ‘haye not been so frecly used as before,’ since * thet 
insurrection of youths against Aliens, on May-day, 1517.'% — « «: 
7 nj-the. menthe of June and July,,oa the Vigils of Festival 
Days, aden. the same Festival Deys in the evenings, after sxa- 
eat, there were: usually made bonfires in the streets, ‘every man 
Dpeitowing :either wood or labour towards. them.’ The mor 
wealthy;: aleo, before their doors, near ‘ta the said bone-fires, 
would set‘out tables.oa the Vigils furnished with sweet bread and 
ged: drink ; and: on the Festival Days with meats and drinks 
plentifelly,., wheseunio -they: weuld invite theic neighbours and 
passengess also to sit, and he merry with them in great fami- 
Hiarity, praysing God for his benefits bestowed on them.’ + 
Next to the May-day spectacles, the most splendid of the an- 
neal City exhibitions, was the procession of the Marching Watch, 
at Midsummer, on the Vigils of St. John the Baptist, and of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. On these evenings, it was a custom for 
the Citizens to adorn their doors with green birch, fennel, St. 
John’s wort, orpin, white lillies, and other plants and flowers in- 
termingled with lamps of glass, with oil burning in them; aud 
some ‘hung out branches of iron curiously wrought with hun- 
dreds of lamps lighted at once, which made a goodly shew,’ 
particularly in New Fish Street, Thames Strect, &c. At this 
time the City Watch appears to have consisted of different bodies, 
vis. the Standing Watches, which consisted of Citizens, clad ‘all 
in bright harness,’ who formed the regular safe-guards of the 
D3 Warde 


© See preceding Volume, p. 241-245. 


t “These were called bone-fires [good-fires], as well of amity amongst 
neighbours, that being before at controversie, were there by the labour of 
others reconciled, and made of bitter enemies, loving friends; as also for 
the virtae that a great fire hath, to purge the infection of the ayre.” 
Stow's Surv, p84, Edit, 1623. 
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Wards and Suburbs; aud the Marching Watch, which paraded 
through the principal streets of the City in grand cavalcade; the 
whole number of persons composing the procession amounting to 
pearly 4000, This latter spectacle was so costly and ponipous, 
that Henry the Eighth, whose passion for shew and pageantry 
often furnished a theme for historical record, was several times a 
witness of its * setting forth,’ on the evenings above-mentioned.” 

Tn the twenty-fourth of Henry the Eighth, anno 1533, an 
Act was passed for ‘ sufficiently paving’ the strect-way between 
Charing Cross and the Strand Cross (near Somerset House), and 
the owners of the Jands adjoining were adjudged to defray the 
Charge, the Strand not being yet a continued street. In the fol- 
lowing year, another Act was passed for * paving wilh stone,” the 
street between Holborn Bridge and Holborn Burs, ‘at the west 
end thereof,’ and also ‘the streets of Southwark;’ and every 
person was made liable to maintain the pavement before his own 
door, under the forfeiture of sixpence to the King for every 
square yard. 

‘The Dissolution of the Monasteries, and the subsequent de- 
molition of most of the buildings connected with ecclesiastical 
establishments, occasioned a great alteration in the aspect and 
local character of the Metropolis during the reign of this Sove- 
reign, It has been judiciously remarked by a contensporary writer, 
that ‘the unkennelling of te Romish Fox,’ as it Wes (hen termed, 
must in this City have produced a very singular effect. ©The 
splendour of the monastic buildibgs had, from the time of the 
Buxons, been gradually expanding: age after age increased their 
number, enlarged their size, and added to their ormiments. 
"These fabrics, venerable for their antiquity, still more venerable 
#3 monuments of the unaffected piety of their founders, and 
highly respectable as specimens of the architectural taste, and 
depositaries of the effusions of the literary and graphic genius of 

former 


* See preceding Volume, p. 233,259, note; and Stow’s Lond. p.79— 
85. Edit, 1633, 
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formereduturies, were, in the course of a few years nearly anni- 
hilnted.’# é Z 
years 1536 and 1540. Previously to this era, the various reli- 
hoes edifices and their respective appendages, within the walls of 
Leadon,‘ dccipied searly two-thirds of the entire ern; and 
about one-fifth of fle whole population is supposed to have been 
‘amociated in the numeratis comimunities and brotherhoods whieh 
then separated ‘ the drones from the working-bees.’ It must be 
Temembered also, in respect to the ground covered by Mouastic 
Foundations, that the Bishops of almost every See, and the Su- 
perior Gf every principal Religious House la England, had’ 
sesidence either within the City, or in its vicinity. 

Independeaily of the more splendid establishments of &. Posts 
Cathedzal aid Westminster Abbey, the Metropolis and its Suburbe, 
at the time immediately prior to the Reformation, contained all the 
variety of Ecclesiastical Institutions and Buildings enumerated i in 
the following list. 

Ferarigs and Apsigs. Black Friars, between Ludgate 
and the Thames; Grey Friars, near Old Newgate, now Christ’s 
Hospital; Augastine Friare, now Austin Friars, near Broad 
Street; White Friars, near Salisbury Square; Crouched, or 
Crossed Friars, St. Olave’s Hart Street, near Tower Hill; Care 
thusian Friars, now the Charter House, Charter-Llouse Square ; 
Cistercian Friars, or New Abbey, East Smithfiehl; Brethren de 
Sacea, O1C Jewry. 

Paiories. St. John of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell; Holy Tri- 
nity, or Christ Church, within Aldgate; St. Bartholomew the 
Great, near Smithfield; St. Mary Overies, Southwark, near 
London Bridge; St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey. 

NuNNEBIES. Benedictine Nunnery, Clerkenwell; St. He- 
ien’s, Bishopsgate Street; St. Clare's, Minories; Holywell, be- 
tween Holywell Lane and Norton Falgate, 


D4 Coutecrs, 


© Eur. Mag. Vol. LI. p. 417 ; article Vestiges, &c. 
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Couteces, &c. St. Martin's le Grand; St. Thomas of 
Acres, Westcheap; Whittington's College and Hospital, Vintry. 
Ward; St, Michael's College and Chapel, Crooked Lane; Jesus 
Commons, Dowgate, 

Cuapeus, &e, St. Stephen's, Westminster; Our Lady 
of the Pew, Strand; St. Anne's, Westminster; St. Esprit, or 
the Holy Ghost, Strand ; Rolls Chapel, or Domus Conversorum, 
Chancery Lane; St. James in the Wall, Chapel and Hermitage, 
Monkwell Street; Mount Calvary Chapel, near Goswell-Street 
Road; St. Mary's Chapel, and Pardon Chapel, in St. Paul's 
Chureh-yard, and two other Chapels also; Guildhall Chapel ; 
Chapel of owr Lady, Barking Parish; Corpus Christi, Poultry; 
St. Anthony's Chapel, Hospital, and School, Threadneedle 
Street; Chapel and Almshouses in Petty France ; Lady Marga- 
ret’s Almshouses, Almonry, Westminster; Henry the Seventh's 
Almshouses, near the Gatehouse, Westminster; St, Catherine's 
Chapel and Hermitage, near Charing Cross; Pardon Chapel, 
Wiklerness Row, St, Joha’s Street, 

Hospiraus, having resident Brotherhoods or Sisterhoorls, 
St, Giles's in the Fields, near St. Giles's Church; St. James's, 
now St, James's Palace; Our Lady of Rounceval, Charing Cross ; 
Saroy, Strand; Elsing Spital, vow Sion College; Corpus 
Christi, in St, Lawrence Pountney ; St. Papey, near Bevis Marks ; 
St, Mery Axe; Trinity, without Aldgate; St. Thomas, Mer- 
cer's Chapel; St. Bartholomew (he Less, near Smithtield ; St. 
Giles and Corpus Christi, without Cripplegate; St. Mary, of 
Béthichem, wear London Wall; St. Mary Spital, without Bi- 
shopsgate ; St. Thomas, Southwark ; the Lok Spital, or Lazar 
House, Kent Street, Southwark; St. Katherine's, below the Tower, 

FRATERNITIES, &e, St. Nicholas, Bishopsgate Street; Sé, 
Fabian and St, Sebastian, or the Holy Trinity, Aldersgate 
Street; St. Giles, Whitecross Street; the Holy Trinity, Leaten- 
hall; St. Ursula le Strend ; Hermitage, Nightingale Lave, Rast 
Smithfield, Corpus Christi, Si, Mary Spittle; Corpus Christi, 
St. Mary Bethlehem; Corpus Christi and St. Mary, Poultry. 

ARCH EPISCOPAL 





ARCHTBPISCOPAL and Episcorat Resipences. Lam 
beth Palace; York Place, Whiteball; Durham House, Strand; 
Inns of the Bishops of Bath, Chester, Llandaff, Worcester, 
Breter, Lichfield, sod Carlisle, all in and near the Strand; 
Bishop of Hereford's Inn, Old Fish-Street; Ely House, Hole 
bor, now Ely Place; Bishop of Sclishury's Inn, Salisbury 
Squares Bishop of St. David's Ina, near Bridewell Palace; 
Bishop of Winchester's Howse, Southwark, ear St. Mary 
Qveries; Bishop of Rochester's Inn, adjacent to ditto. 

ResipeNnces of Anzors and Priors, mostly called Lys. 
Abbot of St, Alban’s, wear Lothbury ; Abbot of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, in St. Olave's, Southwark; Abbot of Battle, South- 
wark, near London Bridge; Abbot of Bury, near Aldgate, to- 
ward Bevis Marks; Abbot of Evesham, ncar Billcter Lane; Abbot 
of Glastonbury, near St. Sepulchre’s, Smithfield ; Abbot of Hyde, 
within the Tabard Inn, immortalized by Chaucer, in Southwark, 
and’ afterwards at St. Mary Hill; Prior of Hornchurch, Fen- 
charch Street ; Abbot of Leicester, near St, Sepulelire’s, Smith- 
field: Prior of Lewes, in Southwark; Abbot of St. Mary's, 
York, St. Peter's Place, near Paul's Wharf; Prior of Necton 
Parke (suppressed by Heary V.), Chancery Lane ; Prior of Oke- 
berng, Castle Lane, Upper Thames Street; Abbot of Peterbo- 
reugh, at Peterborough Place, near St. Paul's; Abbot of Read- 
ing, near Buyward's Castle; Abbot of Ramsay, Beech Lane, 
Whitectoss’ Street; Abbot of Safop, in Smithfield; Prior of 
‘Sempringhaw, Cow Lane, Sniithticld ; Prior of Tortington, in 
St, Swithin’'s Lane Abbot of Vale Royal, Flect Street ; Abbot of 
Waltham, a\ Billingsgate. 

When a comparison is mate between the extent of ground 
this occupied by Religious and Ecclesiastical Foundations, and 
that coveret! with ‘mercliants’ warehouses, mansions, and cottages, 
‘or assigned to the purposes of trade and commerce, as wharfs, 
‘quays, sliops, Kc. theldifference appears so striking, that a person 
Godequainted with its history, would at once infer that London. 
had been « City of priests and inonks rather than a commercial 

City; 
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City; and that from the great number of Loliduys for legendary 
saints, fasts, vigils, processions, &c, enjoined ly the Rubric, 
the inhabitants * dedicated bat ove day in the week to labour, in- 
stead of six.’* There cannot be a question, indeed, but that 
both the interests of commerce and the progress of population 
were greatly retarded by the numerous monastic institutions 
wlich thus ‘encumbered’ the Capital; and however we may 
Iument or execrate the * worse than Gothic barbarity,’ which 
demolished the immense and beautiful piles connected with these 
establishments (in many instances merely for the sake of the ma- 
terials), and destrayed the rich specimens of art which they 
contained, we cannot but rejoice in the destruction of those 
bonds which separated man from his kind ; and, in violating the 
strongest impulse of his nature, gave pew strength to temptation, 
und led the way to the commission of every sensual enormity, 
‘The liberation of so many thousands from the seclusion of the 
cloister, quickly led to an inercased bustle and traffic, which ealled 
for new improvements in the avenues to the City, In 1540, 0 
Statute was paused, giving authority to the Lord Mayor und Alder 
men ‘to Jovy assessments, &e. for erecting new Conduits, and 
repairing such as had fallen into decay, and for paving with stone 
various streets, &e. described in the Act to be ‘ very foul, and 
‘Full of pits and sloughs, very perilous avd noyous, as well for all 
the King’s subjects on horseback, as on foot, and with carriages,’ 
‘The streets paved under this Statute were Aldgate High Street, 
Shoe Lane, Fetter Lane, Gray'sInn Lane, Clancery Lane, and 
the ‘way leading from Holborn Bars towards St, Giles ia the 
Fields, as far as any habitation is on both sides of abe said 
‘street! + 
‘The next Act that was passed for the paving of London, wix. 
S4th aud 35th of Henry the Eighth, ©. 12, refers particularly to 
the following ‘streets, lanes, Gcc.: * Chiswell Street; Whitecross 
Street; Golding Lane; Grub Street; Goswell Street; Loog 
Lane; 
# Vestiges, de. in Bar, Mog. Vol. Ly ps 427. 
4 $2 Hen, VIET. ©. 17. 
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Lame; St. Joha’s Street, from the Smithfield Bars up to ‘the 
Pound ; Cow Cross, from the said Bars; Water Lane, in Fleet 
Strdet, leading down to the Thames; the way leading without 
Temple Bar, westward, by and to Clemeat’sInn Gates aod 
New-lnn Gates, to Drury Piace, aid also at one‘end stretching 
from the said way to the sign of the Bell, ‘at Draty'Lane ead; 
tnd the common way leading through 9 cerfain:place calted Petty - 
‘France, from the Bars of the West end of Tothill Street, at Wan- 
‘einster ; the street or highway leading from Bishopégate te end 
‘above Shorediteh Church ; the Bridge called Strand Bridge, aed 
the way leading thither from Temple Ber; und ‘the lane enlled 
Foscue Lane, leading from the garden and tenément of the 
Bishop of Lichfield, and the garden and tenement, called the Bell 
‘und Proctors, down to Strand Bridge’ all which ere stated to 
be “ very foul,” &e. and “ very necessary'to be kept clean, ‘for 
“the avoiding of corrupt savours, and an occasion of pestilence ; 
for the amendment and reformation whereof,” all who “had any 
lands or tenements adjoining to the aforesaid streets, lanes, or 
ways,” are ordered “ to pave the same with paving-stones before 
their tenements to the middle of the street or lane, in the like 
manner and form as the streets of the City of London, with 
causeways and channels in the midst of the said streets, and to 
maintain the same.” * About this era, some fresh supplies of 
water were conveyed to the City from the springs near Perilons 
Pool, Hackney, Muswell Hill, Hampstead Heath, and St. Mary 
le Bone ; 


® It is evident from this Act, that the streets afterwards named Butcher 
Row, and Holywell Street, St. Clement's, were not then built; and in 
most of the others, the dwellings had little more connection than was made 
by their garden wall, &c. Golding Lane, now Golden Lane, was literally 
‘green avenue betwixt cottages and gardens. Whitecroas street derived 
its name from a Conduit which stood there, sarmounted with a white cross. 
Chiswell street was an open road between detached wooden houses, shaded 
with trees, Bishopsgate Street Without was also in a considerable degree 
composed of detached wooden and brick houses, with trees intermingled, 
and standing at a distance from each other. 
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le Bone ; and in 1546, new Conduits were erected in Coleman 
Street aud Lothbury.* 

Had the ‘view, or ground-plot’ of London, ¢ painted on 
Dourd, which the industrious antiquary, Mr. John Bagford, men- 
tious in his letter to Hearne,t to lave found in a manuscript in- 
ventory of Henry the Eighth’s furniture, been still extant, it 
would bave afforded a most curious contrast to the state of the 
Metropolis as it now exists; occupying en immense extent of 
ground in Middlesex, and branching out into the adjaceut coun- 
ties of Surrey, Kent, and Essex. In respect, however, to the 
western Suburb, this enquiry may be partially gratified from 
a cut by Holbein, which has been thus described. 

“In this print we bebold a large extent of fields, stretching 
from the village of Charing to the Hospital of S¢. Jemes: to the 
Jef, the w-towered fabric of thé Abbey, the’ gable roof of the 
Hall, and the square pinnacles of the Church of St. Margaret 
rising above a cluster of houses and trees, denote the City oft 
Westminster. On the foreground, a few small dwellings shaded 
with large trees, and some contiguous ruins, discriminate the 
‘Chapel of * Our Lady of the Pew ;’ close to which there was a 
house, wherein, Stow says, ‘ were distracted and lunatic people, 
but that some King of England, not liking to bave such objects 
so near his Palace, caused them to be removed to Bethlem.' 
‘Near this Chapel stood the Hospital of St. Mary Rounceval, 
situated exactly opposite to St. Martin’s Lane.—The beautiful 
Cross, one of those erected by Edward the First to the memory 
of bis Queen, does not appear in the print; but in the central 
point of the foreground is the Mermitage—a small cell annexed 
to the Chapel of St. Catherine, over against the Cross”t At 

this 


* The expense of creeting the Lothbury Conduit, and of bringing the 
‘water into it from springs in Hoxton Fields, were orderod to be defrayed 
by a levy of two-fificenths on the Citizens. City Records. 

* See Lel. Coll, Vol. 1, p, Ixxx. 


3 Vestiges, &e. Eur, Mag. Vols LI. p. 170. 
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this period, also, the ancient Church of St. Martin in the Fields 
stood alone: it appears to have been a small fabric, consisting of 
a barn-tike body, with a square low tower. The perish annexed 
to it was immensely large in proportion to the building, es may 
easily be conceived, when we consider, that those of St. Paal, Co- 
vent Garden, St. James, and St. Anne, Westminster, have all 
been taken from it ; and the circumstance of this edifice serving 
for such a considerable extent of district, shews how slenderly 
that district must have been inhabited. * 

In an Act of Parliament, made in the seventh of Estward the 
Sixth, for the general regulation of Taverns, the sale of Wines, 
ke. it was enacted, that the number of Taverns in the City aad 
Liberties of London should ‘ not exceed forty, nor those m West- 
tinster be more than three ;’ and that none of the said Taverns 
should retail wines to be spent or drank within their respective 
houses. By the same Act, the prices of Gascony and Quiene 
wines were fixed at eightpence per gallo, and that of Rochelle 
wine at fourpence per gallon; ani it was likewise enacted, that 
not any wines should be sol at a higher price than twelve-pence 
per gallon. In the latter part of this reign, the Protector So- 
mereet erected his magnificent Palace called Somerset House; to 
furnish room and materidls for which, the Church of St. Mary 
and the mansions of three Bishops were demolished on the spot, 
besides the Chapel, Cloisters, and Charnel House that stood in 
St. Paul's Church-yard, aud the Tower and part of the Church of 
St, Jobn of Jerusalem, at Clerkenwell. 

From the very curious Plan and View of London, intituled 
‘ Civitas Londinum,’ by Ralph, or Radulphus Aggas, made soon 
after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, which is yet extant, 
though extremely scarce, + a variety of interesting particulars of 


the 
* Vestiges, &c. Enr, Mag. Vol. LL p. 172. 

t Aggas’s original plan was first reduced and copied, with some additions, 
into Braon’s Civitates: between the years 1572-3 and 1584, In 1748, it 
was reengraved by Vertue, in six sheets, who annexed to it the date 
1560. The original plan is printed on six sheets, and two balf-sheets, and 
‘measures six feet three inches, by two feet four inches. 
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the state of the Capital at that period, may be derived, From 
this document it appears, that he most crowed part of the City, 
was then, as at present, on the south side, extending from New- 
gale Street, Cheapsile, and Cornhill, to the banks of the Thames 5 
and) that besides the smull bay at Billingsgate, there were two 
lesser ones.above Bridge, at Ebgate aud Queenhithe, Be- 
youd, Lothbury, from. Basing-hall Lane to. Bishopsgate, a great 
Portion, of the ground, with the exception of Coleman Sireet, 
and the houses adjucent to St. Augustine's Church, was unco~ 
vered, and apparently occupied for gardens, 

Similar void spaces, but separated by buildings, occurred between 
Bishopsgate Street and the Minories, at the extremily of which, 
next Tower Hill, stood a Cross.. Goodman's Fields was only an 
extensive inclosure, and East Smilltield, and St. Catherine’s seem 
to have extended but very liWle beyond St Catherine's Tuwers 
From the gardens and inclosures immediately attached to the 
north side of Whitechapel and Houndsditeh,. the ground. was 
only shaded with trees; the Spital Fields lying entirely, opem 
from. the, back of St. Mary Spital, which gave them. names 
Houndulitch was only a single line of, buildings, extending from 
St Botolph’s, Aldgate, to Bishopsgate Without: from thence a 
pretty, regalar street, but interspersed with openings and detached 
edifices, extended to Shoreditch Church, which terminated the 
avenue, Westward from Bishopsgate, a few buildings, the pring 
cipal. of which was along range named the Dogg House,* with 
gardeus and inclosures intermingled, reached to Moorfield and 
Finsbury Field, both of which, from the. Dogg House to Finsbury 
Court, were completely open; and on Finsbury Field, where the 
handsome square of that same, and the bouses beyond, extending 
to Old Street, now stand, were several Windmills, In Old 
Street, itself, from the spot now occupied by St. Luke's Church 

to 

* It seoms probable that this building was so named from its being the 
Kennel for the City Pack, Lc. of Honnds; we find from Stow, that one of 


the Lord Mayor's officers was called Master Common-Hunt, Ann. p. 649, 
Edit. 1653. 





the; minpeeee. 4 - 
i Bhoediied; ‘qusibeel « single house, and: unly. tee. or.theee-der 
tulsa: Wodklings sted: in the Gelds beyond, ‘The-mansion ool’ - 


Siesttary:Court; was near the: upper end of ‘Chipwell Stanety tne - 


tesif which and Wiitecrom Street, the houses mere, wary, fom 
Geawalh Stavet!-wen merely:indicated by a. real desadbedwes 
“bending: to St. Athan's;’ end Liliogion won: baediy-$o be.vesnie 
tha Giattinee,. Clerkenwell, with, the exception of:the -heysenda 
‘9%. John Steees and Gove Oras, wan mesily occupiad: by the ga 
‘incts of the Mesesteryaed the Cherch; ‘and:cnly.e fewr-detacked 
buildings stood on the. Isington Rend beyond thajattes adiGem 
Brom the back:of Gow Cross towards the. Fest River,:ced ip 
yond thet towsirds Ely Howse, and’Gray's-Ien Lane, the gave 
tne ether entirely recent iov.pecupied in: gardens .a9d Grighy 
Ten Lanid only extetided: fo a short distence beyond, the. Lapp 
From Holborn Bridge to the: vicinity of the presest Red Law - 
Street, the houses were continued on both sides, but further up 
to aboat Hart Street, the road was entirely open; a garden wall 
there commenced, and continued to near Broad St. Giles’s, aud 
the end of Drury Lane, where a small cluster of houses chinfly 
on the right, formed the principal part of the village of St. Giles 
only a few other buildings appearing in the neighbourhood of ue 
Choreh and Hospital, the precincts of which were spacious and 
serrounded with trees, Beyond this, both to the north and west, 
all was country, and the Oxford and other main roads were die 
tinguished only by avenues of trees, From the Oxford road, 
southward, to Piccadilly, called the ‘way from Reading,’ and 
thence along the highways named the Haymarket and Hedge 
Lane, to ibe vicinity of the Mews, mot a house: wes standings 
gad St. James's Hospital, and theee or four small buildings pear 
the spot now oceupied by Carleton Howse, were all that.stoed 
near the line of the present Pall Mall, The limits of the Mews 
were the same as now; but Leicester Square and all its neigh- 
bourhood were completely open fields, St Maxtin’s Lane bad 
only a few houses beyond the Church, abutting on the Convert 
Garden (now Covent Garden). which extended quite into Drug 


Lane, 
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Lane, and had but three buildings within its ample bounds, Not 
# honse was standing either ia Long Acre, or in the now populous 
vicinage of Seven Dials; nor yet in Drury Lane from near Broad 
St, Giles’s, to Drewry House at the top of Wych Street, Nearly 
the whole of the Strand was a continued street, formed, how- 
ever, in a considerable degree by spacious mansions, and their 
appropriate offices, the residences of Noblemen aud Prelates: 
those on the south side bad all large gardens attached to them, 
extending down to the Thames, and have mostly given names to 
the streets, &c, that have been built on their respective sites, 
‘The Spring Gardens were literally gardens, reuching as far as the 
present Admiralty; and further on, towards the Treasury, were 
the ‘Till-Yard Cockpit; opposite to which was the ex- 
tensive Palace of Whitehall. Along King Street to St. Margaret's 
Church and the Abbey, the buildings were nearly connected; 
and from Whitehall to Palace Yard, they were also thickly clus- 
tered on the bank of the Thames, Adjacent to Abingdon Street, 
the site of which was then a part of the demesue attached to the 
Palace at Westminster, were several buildings; aud some others 
stood opposite to the Archbishop of Canterbury's Palace in 
Surrey. 

‘On the Surrey side, the Plan exhibits only a single house that 
stood anywise contiguous to Lambeth Palace; but more northward, 
pear a road that took the sume direction from Westminster as the 
present Bridge Road, and almost opposite to which was a kind 
‘of stage landing-place, were six or seven buildings. All beyond 
these, to the Banks of the Thames opposite to White Friars, was 
entirely vacant : there, a line of bouses, with gardens and groves 
of trees bobind them, commenced, and was continued with little 
intermission along Bankside to the vicinity of the Stews, and 
Winchester House. One of the most noted places in this line 
was the Theatre and Gardens, called Paris Gardens, the site of 
which is now occupied by Christ Church and its annexed parish. 
Further on, but behind the houses and nearly opposite to Broken 
Wharf and Queenhithe, were the circular buildings and inclosures 

appropriated 
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appropriates! to Rall and Bear-beiting, amusements tp which 
Genes Blisaheth seen to have been very partial. Southwark, 
20 Sox ps appears in ‘the Plan, which only extendp to a short dis- 
tame Yown the Borough High Street, was tolerably clastered 
with houses, and London Bridge was completely encumbered . 
with them. Along ‘Tooley Street to Battle Bridge, and dows 
to the river, the ‘buildings were closely contiguous; but slodg 
Horslydows they stood moch thinner, and were intermingled 
with gardens to where the Plen terminates, nearly opppsite to’ 
‘St. Katherine's, 

, Sach then, nd so contracted wes London about the period of 
Eiiapbeth’s agromiqn ; yet the rvign of ihat Princess forms 
splendid epoch in is advancing growth, and notwithstanding tf 
‘ dilapidating’ Proclamations of the years 1580, 1598, and 1602,° 
both the population and the buildings continued to keep pace 
with the extension of commerce, and the increase of the work- 
ing clases, whose numbers had been greatly augmented by the 
multitudes redeemed by the Reformation from the idleness of 
the cloister. 

‘The principal ground upon which Elizabeth snd her Ministers 
had recourse to this restraining policy, was the ‘ danger of Pesti- 
lence ;’ and notwithstanding the continued injunctions for the 
‘ voiding of inmates’ from the Capital, it is most certain that if 
London was at apy time “ overthronged with inhabitants, it appears 
rather to have had its population decreased by pestilential diseases, 
than epread over a wider district by civic precaution.” In despite, 
however, as well of plague as of proclamations, the Suburbs 
were greatly extended before the end of Elizabeth's reign; and 
many of the large mansjons of the Nobility and others within 
the City itself, which now began to be deserted for the more 

, courtly air of Westminster, were either separated into divers 
tenements, or pulled down to make way for streets of houses. ¢ 
E The 
© See preceding Volume, p. 287 and 302. 


© ‘The Girst Prociamation issved by Elizabeth will serve as a specimen of 
the whole, It farnishes abundant evidence of the increase of the people ; 
an 
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‘The diffasion of wealth, through the enlargement of commer- 
cial intercourse, was accompanied in Londou by its usual con 
comitant, luxury, and particularly in dress; so much so, indeed, 

that 


am increase which all the authority of the Crowa, strengthened as it was 
in the fullowing century, by Partiamentary Statutes, proved wholly ioxde- 
quate to check. 


“ Proclumation agaist NEW BUILDINGS and INMATES, 


“THE QUEEN'S MAJESTY perceiving the state of the City of Lon- 
dow, being anciently termed her Chamber, und the Suburbs and confines 
thereof, to increase daily by access of people to inhabit the same, in such 
ample sort as thereby many incouvenicuces are secu alrendy, bat many 
greater of necessity like to follow, being such ax her Majesty canoat neg 
keet to remedy, having the principal care under Almighty God to foresee, 
aforeband, to have her people in such a City and confines, not only well 
governed hy ordinary justice, to serve God and obey her Majesty, which 
by reason of such multitudes, lately increased, can hardly be done without 
devise of more new Jurisdictions and Officers for that purpose, but to be 
also provided of sustentation of victnal food, and other like necessaries for 
man’s life, upou reasonable prices, without which no City can Jong con 
tine: and finally, to the preservation of her people in health, which may 
seen: impossible to continue, though presently by God's goodness the same 
is perceived to be in better estate universally, than hath been in man's 
memory ; yet where there are such great multitudes of people brought to 
inhabit in small rooms, whereof a great purt are seen very poor, yea, such 
as must Hive of bogging o by worse means, and they heaped up together, 
and ina sort smothered, with many families of children and servants in 
one house or sovall tenement ; it must needs follow, if any plague or popu- 
lar sickness sbould, by God's permission, enter amougst these multitudes, 
tat the same would not only spread itself and invade the whole City and 
confines, bat that a great mortality would ensue to the same, where her 
‘Majesty's personal presence is many times required, besides the great con- 
fluence of people from all parts of the realm, by reason of the ordinary 
‘Terms for justice there holden, but would be also dispersed through all other 
parts of the realus, to the manifest danger of the whole body thereof, out 
of which neither her Majesty's own person.can be, but by God's special 
ordinance, exempted, Bor any other whatsoever they be. For remedy 
whereof, as the may now serve, until, by some further good order to be 
had in Parliament or otherwise, the same may be remedied; her Majeaty 
by 
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that several sumptuary laws were: at different times enacted to 
restrain the wear of costly and ‘ inordinate’ apparel, or at least 
to confine it to the superior ranks. Elizabeth, as well as her 

E2 predecessors, 


by good and deliberate advise of her Counsel, and being also thereto 
‘moved by the considerate opinions of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
other the grave wise men in and about the City, doth charge aud atraightly 
command all manner of persons, of what quality soever they be, to desist 
and forbear from any new buildings of any house or tenements within 
three miles from any of the gates of the suid City of London, to serve for 
habitation or lodging for any person, where no former Louse hath been 
known to have been, in the memory of such as are now living; and also 
to forbear from letting or setting, or suffering any more familics than one 
only to be placed or to inhabit from henceforth, in any house that hereto- 
fore hath been inhabited. And to the intent, this her Majesty's royal com- 
mandment and necessary provision may take piace, and be duly observed, 
for so universal a benefit to the whole body of the realm, for whose re- 
spects all particular persons are bound by God's law and man’s, to forbear 
from their particular and extraordinary Incre: her Majesty straightly 
chargeth the Lord Mayor of the City of London, and all other Officers 
having authority in the same, aud also all Justices of Peace, Lords, and 
Bailitfs of Liberties, not being within the jurisdiction of the said Lord 
Mayor of London, to forsee that no person do begin to prepare any foun- 
dation for any new house, tenement, or building, to serve, to receive, or 
hold any inhabitants to dwell or lodge, or to use any victualling therein 
where no former habitation hath been in the memory of such as now do 
live; bat that they be prohibited and restrained so todo. And both the 
persons that shall so attempt to the contrary, and all manner of workmen 
that shall, after warning given, continue in any such work, tending to 
such new buildings, to be committed to close prison, and there to remain 
withont bail, until they find good surities with bonds for r-asonable suns 
of money to be forfeitable and recovered at her Majesty's suit, for the use 
of the Hospitals in and about the said City, that they shall nov at any time 
attempt the like. And further, the said Officers shall seize all manner of 
stuff, s0, after warning given, brought to the place where such new build- 
ings shall be intended, and the same cause to be converted and employed 
in any public use for the City or Parish where the same shall be attempted. 
And for the avoiding the multitudes of families leaped up in one dwelling 
house, or for the converting of any one house into a multitude of such 
tenements for dwelling or victualling places, the said Lord Mayor, and all 

other 
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predecessors, liad recourse to the same questionable policy; and 
though in a few respects she mitigated the severity of some former 
statutes, “her good Citizens’ were not altogether satisfied with 

the 


ether Officers, in their several Liberties, within the timits of three tiles, 
ts above-mentioned, shall commit any person giving cause of offence, from 
‘the day of the publication of this present Proclamation, to close prlon, 
‘as is afore limited. And also for the offences in this part of increase of 
many indwellers, or, as they be commonly termed inmates, or nndersit- 
ters, which have been suffered within these seven years, contrary to the 
fg00d Ancient laws or customs of the City, or of the Boroughs and Parishes 
within the aforesaid limit of three miles aforementioned, the said Lord 
Mayor and other the Officers above mentioned, shall speedily caase to’ be 
redressed in their ordinary courts and law days, betwixt this and the Feast 
of All Saints next coming, within which times such wndersittets, or in- 
amates, may provide themselves other places abroad in the realni, Where 
mary houses rest uninhabited to the decay of divers ancient good boroughs 
and towns, And because her Majesty intendeth to have this ordinance 
‘daly executed, her pleasnre is, tant the sald Lord Mayor of Lotion, ahd 
‘other the Officers having jorisdiction within the space of three miles above- 
mentioned, shall, after the proclamation hereof as speedily as they may, 
meet in some convenient place near to'the said City, and there, after cdn- 
ference had, accord among themselves bow to preeeed to tlic execution 
hereof; and, if cause shall so require, to impart to Wer Majesty's Privy 
‘Coursel, any let or impediment that may arise, to the intent that remedy 
be given to any such impediment, according to her Majesty's pleasnre 
heretofore 

Given at Nonesuch, the 7th day of July, 1590, in the twenty-second 
year of her Majesty's reign. 

© Gon Save the Quens,.” 


On the swesriig in of the new Lord Mayer, Sir John Branch, in the 
‘Court of Exchequer, in the October following, the Lord ‘Treavurer' Bur- 
Aeigh, declared to him tier Majesty's pleasure as to the edlurse which the 
City should porsee in respeet to the Proclamation ; und fa consequence of 
ds, at the next Court held by the Mayer, the flowing Orders | Per New 
Buildings,’ &e, were directed to bo issued. 

 Pirst, for the matter of new building and milltiplication of families, 
precepts shall bo direeted to the several Aldermen of the Wards of ‘this 
City, to call their several Inquests of Wardmote, wpon their oaths, to en- 

quire 
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the partial relaxation that had been allowed them. On the plea, 
therefore, of ‘ that decent order and conseniency that was by 
Citizens, Officers, and others, thought meet to be used and con- 

Es tinued, 


quire end present all offences against the said Proclamation, both in 
erecting of new Buildings, and in letting out or converting of former 
houses to greater number of habitations than heretofore have been ; and 
alo of the pestering the City and places adjoining, with inmates and with 
increave of allies, and with strangere, such as either come not hither for 
their conscience in true religion, or be of such places as they may safely 
return ; and also to enquire, so near as they can by credible information, 
all offences against the said Proclamation, in places pretended exempt, 
and within three miles, without the walls of the said City: To the intent 
that for such things as are in the jurisdiction of this City, speedy remedy 
bbe given; and for the rest, petition be made to the most honourable Coum- 
‘ei, and that precepts be sent to the Wardens of the several Companies of 
the Carpenters and Bricklayers, that none of their companies do work in 
any such new building or severance of former houses, on pain of imprison- 
ment, during the Council's pleasure, or disfranchisement for ever. 

“ Secondly, For the matters of plague and infection, the Ministers of 
this Court shall be commanded to seek out the Orders heretofore sent by 
the Lords of the most honourable Privy Council, and also those that have 
been considered by the Common Council of this City, and allowed by the 
said Lords in this behalf; and certain grave persons, both Aldermen and 
‘Commoners, shall be appointed in commission again to consider thereof, 
and of all places convenient, and for farther orders, both in clean keeping 
the streets, lanes, and houses, and otherwise, requisite in that behalf: and 
thereof inform this Court, that order may be taken accordingly, with the 
goed liking of the most honourable Lords.” 


In the course of the susequent proceedings, the subjoined ‘ Decice,’ as 
it is called, was prepared by the City Recorder, Fleetwood, to be offered 
‘to the Lords of the Council: the local information it details is curious ; it 
shews also the contracted policy on which the City Majestracy then acted, 

Ist. Against setting up new Buildings in or near London. 

2nd. Against converting great houscs to alleys, or multitude of habite- 
tions; and 

3d. Against Inmates :—In these several articles, 

“ To provide from time to time, that her Majesty's Proclamation be 
detter observed, 





* Some 
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thined, by those who though they were not of substance aud vale 
answerable, by the rates limited by the Book of Subsidy, yet did 
Told place of such worshipful calling otherwise, as required some 

larger 

“ Some correction of blame, where negligence hath been im execution, 
and & more severe charge hereafter. 

“ How lawfully to reach in some exemplary manner, for the houses al- 

jaiust the Proclamation, that the same may be some way 
redressed, beeanse law wanteth to pull them sown, 

That the offenders, some at least of each sort, be holden in imprison- 
ment during her Majesty's pleasure, and under assessment of great fines, 
till they come to submission to abide the order of the Lords, wpow whieh 
submission and bond for observing thereof, the Lords may take order 
touching reforming the hoases already bylded. 

“That it be ordered, and the parties bound, that where new houses 
have bee builded in place of old, they be put two or more into one, till 
they be reduced at the most, not to exceed the number they were be- 
fore. 

"That they be also bound, that in those houses they shall place none 
bat such as shall not burthen the Citie with their poverty, asd that: shall 
be of good behavionr. 

“ That the Mayor and Justices of London, &¢. be commanded not to 
allow any in such house, to heep alehouse or other vietualling. 

“ That no Inn of Court or Chancery reveive more than the house can 
conveniently lodge, and for execution thereof, that all such as lodge out 
of the house be judged inmates. 

“ That her Majesty's order may be executed as well to sheds as to dwell- 
ing-houses, becanse men used to lie in those sheds uuder the stall, where 
if one die infected, it is more dangerous than in any house, and such 
people do commonly sojourn at the alebouse, 

“That the Mayor of London be commanded to execute the City’s law 
‘against tippling in cellars, and to put the bonds in snte that he hath against 
such ws turne house to alleys, and to place poor in their tenements burden- 
‘ons to the City. 

“That making holes under stalls for artisans be taken away, which is to 
‘be done very well, by an indirect mean, to the beauty and wholesomencas 
of the Citic, viz. That the Lord Mayor be commended for the good re- 
formation made upon London Bridge, to take away the forestalling or 
rotting out of stalls into the street, beyond the posts! of their houses; and 
that he be commanded to do the like throughout Louden, 

“That 
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Jeger limnitation than was generally prescribed by the Statute and 
Proclamation,’ Sir George Bond, Lord Mayor, in 1588, wrolg 
2 Letter in the name of the City to the Privy Council, stating, 
that.“ Forasmuch as they,” the Citizens, “‘ were desirous thet 
seme convenient-and comely order, such as might stand with the 
honour of the Queen, might be in London used and continued, 
mhich could not be without some further toleration; they there- 
fore thought good to present to the Lords of the Council, ‘9 
Book which they had caused to be drawn, containing a certain 

Es Imitation 


‘That such as your Lordships doe not choose out to be imprisoned and 
mode examples, may nevertheless not be discharged, bat remaia in terror 
ef sxiering the like, that they may also subsit and be bound. 

That your Lordships forbear to make requests for men to be made fies 
by redemption, by whom and their issue and servants, the City is mock 
led, 

‘That your Lordships will command the Mayor, &c. to consult of rea- 
sevable means, by restrayning excess of apprentices, by abridging the 
easy setting up of young men, without serving as journeymen, and the 
Gusolution of good townes, by our running to Fairs, in which case they must 
have double number of servants, that the over-peopling of London may be 
remedied. 

“ May it please to pardon this new devise, to extend to the new build- 
ing already made. 

“That her Majesty will ordain an Officer in the City, by her preroga- 
tive, called a Harbinger, for the plague. 

‘This Harbinger to have power to take up lodging in any of these new 
Dailded houses, to receive the infected of the plague, there to be received, 
lodged, and cherished, till they be whole, 

“ A remedy for new buildings in gardens, where now are habitations, 
and many times incontinent acts, and the sale of mens children by private 
contracts, &c. as Bridewell knoweth. 

“ The City of London hath ever liad, and now most meet it should 
have, their free and open walks in the fields about the City, and namely in 
Moorfields, and some other fieldsy where groundes have been enclosed for 
gardens, and new dwellings there builded. 

Order may be given as in like case at sute of Archers for shootiog, 
now for wholesomeness of the City, by Commission out of the Chancery, 
that all those iuclosures made within memory be laid open, as they were 
before the enclosure,” 
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limitation and order for epparel of Citizens and Officers of the 
City, in their several degrees and callings, and of their wives 3 
which they prayed them by their honourable good means to her 
Mujesty by public Proclamation, of otherwise, to be allowed unto 
them; and that observing the same, they might not be im- 
peuched of either of the said Acts, by reason of wearing any 
apparel or stuff by the same Book desired to be allowed 
them.”* 

No 


* Though the grave Magistrates of the City felt their own dignity 
abated, to use a legal phrase, by sumptuary restraints, they seem to hava 
had little objection to impose similar restrictions on those who were sub- 
Jected to their authority, Ts 1582, a» Act of Common Couneil wns passed 
for the regulation of Apprentices, in which it was enacted, “"That no Ap- 
prentice whatsoever should presume, 1. To wear any apparel bat what he 
receives from bis master, ¥. To wear no hat, or any thing but a woollen 
cap, without any silk in or about the same. 3. To wear neither rufiles, 
estr, loose collars, nor other thing than a ruff at the collar, and that only 
of wyard and a half Yong. 4. To wear no doublets but whut are made of 
‘canvas, fustian, sackcloth, Ragiish leather, or woollen, without any gol, 
dilver, or ailk trimming. 5. To wear no other coloured cloth ot kersey in 
hose or stockings than white, bine, or raset. 6. To wear no other 
breeches but what shall be of the same stuffs as the doublets, and neither 
stitched, laced, or bordered. 7. To wear no other than a plain upper 
cont, of cloth or leather, without pinking, stitching, edging, or silk about it. 
8. To wear no otber surtout than a cloth gown or cloak, lined or faced With 
¢loth, cotton, or baize, with'a fixed round collar, without stitching, gnard- 
Jng, lace, or silk. 9, To wear no pumps, slippers, or shoes, but of 
English leather, without being pinched, edged, or stitched; nor girdles 
hor garters other than of crewel, woollen, thread, or leather, withont 
being garnished. 10. ‘To wear no sword, dagger, or other weapon, but « 
Knife ; nor a ring, Jewel of gold or silver; nor silk in atiy part of bis 
‘apparel, on pain of being punished at the discretion of the master for the 
‘iret offence ; to be publicly whipped at the Hall of his Company for a 
‘Second offence; and to serve six months longer than specified fn his inden 
ture for a third offence." And it was further enacted, That no Ap- 
preatice should frequent or go to any dancing, fencing, or musical schools, 
nor keep any chest, press, or other place for keeping of apparel, or goods. 
Wat in his master’s house, under the penaltics aforesaid.” 
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No ineonsiderable part of the increase of London in this reign 
mast be attributed to the influx of foreigners from the Low Coun- 
tries, which the wise policy of Elizabeth led her to encourage for 
the advantage of trade, and the introduction of new branches of 
manefacture.* Many hundreds also settled im London of those 
Protestants who kad fled from different parts of France after the 
fatal vespers of St. Bartholomew. 

‘The great augmentation in the buildings of the Metropolis, 
which had taken place during Elizabeth’s time, may be seen from 
the following passages selected, with a few verbal alterations for 
the better connection, from the first edition of Stow’s Survey. 

St. Katherine's, below the Tower, has ‘ of late years been 
imchesed about, or pestered with small tenements and homely cot- 
tages, baving inhabitants, English and strangers, more in number 
than some cittie in England.’+ ‘ From this precinct of St. Kae 
therine to Wapping én the Wose, and Wapping itself, never a 
louse was standing within these fortie years, but is now a conti- 
nuall streete, or rather a filthy straight:passage, with lanes and 
allyes, of small tenements, inhabited by saylors and victuallera, 
along by the river Thames, almost to Radcliffe, a good myle 
from the Tower.’t On the site of New Abbey, East Smithfield, 
of «late time is builded a large Store-house,’ and ‘ the grounds 
adjoining are employed in building of small tenements: Tower 
Hill ulso is greatly diminished by tenements.’ In place of ¢ the 
Nunnes of St. Clare, called the Minories, is now builded divers 
faire and large Store-houses for armour and habiliments of war, 
with divers work-houses, serving to the same purpose.’§ The 

Ditch, 


© See preceding Volume, p. 625~-634. The number of resident Fo- 
reigners within the City and its Liberties in the year 1580, as taken under 
the orders of the Council, was 6162; of these 2302 were Datch, 1838 
French, 1116 Italians, 1542 English born of foreign parents, and about 
664 of countries, &e. not specified. This return exhibited an increase of 
S762 persons within the course of thirteen years, when a previous Survey 
bad been made. 








+ Sur. of Loud. p, 89. 1 Ibid, p. 347. § Ibid. p. 99, 
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Ditch, without the walles of the Citic, on the other side of that 
streete, “is now of latter time inclosed, and the bankes thereof 
Jet out for garden plottes, carpenters’ yards, bowling-allies, and 
divers houses be thereon builded * 

Eastward from St, Botolpl’s Church * were certain fayre Innes, 
for receipt of travellers, up towards Hogge Lane end, which 
stretcheth north to St. Mary Spitlle, without Bishopsgate, and 
within these fortie-foure yeares past, had on both sides fayre 
hedge rowes of elm trees, with bridges and easy styles to passe 
over into the pleasant fields, very commodious for Citizens 
therein to walke, shoote, and otherwise to recreate and refresh 
their dulled spirits in the sweet and wholesome ayre, which is 
pow within few yeares made a continual building throughout of 
garden houses and small cottages: and the fields om either side 
be turned into garden plottes, teynter yards, bowling alleyes, 
and such like, from Houndsdith in the west, so farre as White~ 
chappel, and further in the east. The south side of the highway 
from Ealdegate had some few tenements thinly scattered here 
and there, with much voyde space betweene them, up to the 
Barres; but uow that streete is not! onely pestered with divers 
allies, on ‘either side to the Barres, but also even to White~" 
chappel,’ ‘and almost half a mile beyond it, into the common 
field. + 

From Aldgate north-west to Bishopsgate, on the outer side of 
Houndsditch, ‘was a fayre fielde, some time belonging to the 
Priory of the Trinitie:—this field (as all other about the Citie) 
was inclosed, reserving open passages thereinto, for such as were 
disposed : towards the street were some small cottages of two 
stories high, and little garden plottes backward, for poor bed-rid 
people.—This street was first paved in the year 1503; three 
brethren, that were gun-founders, surnamed Owens, gat ground 

there 


* Sur. of Lond. p. 91. 

t Sar, of Lond. p. 9%. The streets leading to Whitechapel and its neigh- 

bourhood were ordered to be paved, by Act of Parliament, in the thir 
teenth year of Elizabeth viz, 1571. 
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there to build upon, and to inclose for casting of brasse ordi- 
mance. These occupied a good part of y* street on the field 
side, and in short time divers other also builded there, so that 
the poore bed-rid people were worne out, and in place of their 
homely cottages, such houses builded, as do rather want room 
than rent. The residue of the field was for the most part made 
into a garden, by a gardiner named Casway, one that served the 
markets with hearbes and rootes; and in the last year of King 
Edward the Sixth, the same was parcelled into gardens, wherein 
are now many fayre houses of pleasure builded.’ The ‘mud 
wall round the ditch side of this street, is also by little and little 
all taken downe; the bank of the ditch being raysed made level 
ground, and turned into garden plottes, and carpenters yards ; 
and many large houses are there builded, by which meanes the 
ditch is filled up, and both the ditch and wall so hidden, that 
they cannot be seene of the passers by.’ * 

* Without the Cburch-yard of St. Botolph, without Bishops- 
gate, is a causeway leading to a quadrant called Petie Fraunce, 
of Frenchmen dwelling there, and to other dwelling houses, lately 
builded on the banke of the Towne Ditch by some Citizens of 
London, that more regarded their-owne private gaine than the 
common goode of the Citie.’+—‘ Near these is the Hospital of 
St. Mary of Bethlehem, upon the streetes side northward from 
which many houses have been builded with alleyes backward, of 
late time, too much pestered with people (a great cause of in= 
fection) up to the Barres.’t In place of ‘the late dissolved 
Priore and Hospital of Our Blessed Ladie, commonly called 
St. Mary Spittle, and near adjoining, are now many faire 
houses, builded for receipt and lodging of worshipfull and honor- 
able persons.’§ About this time also ‘ Golding Lane was re- 
plenished on both sides, with many tenements of poor people.’if 
‘Then ‘ from the further end of Aldersgate Streete, straight north 

to 


* Sur. of Lond, p. 92, 93. + Ibid. p. 127. 


+ Ibid. p. 128. § Ibid. p. 129. i) Ibid. p. 354. 
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to the Barre, is called Gosnell Street, also replenished with 
amall tenements, collages, and allies, gardens, banquelting- 
honses, and bowling places.’ * On the high street of ‘ Oldborue 
have ye many faire houses builded, and lodgings for gentlemen, 
innes for travellers, and such like, up almost, (for it lacketh but 
litile) to St, Giles’s in the Fields.’—Gray’s Inn Lene ‘is far- 
nished with faire buildings, and many tenements op both the 
sides, leading to the fields towards Highgate and Hamasted,’4 
* South from Charing Crosse on the right hand, are divers fayre 
houses lately builded before the Parke. On the left hand from 
Charing Crosse be also divers fayre tenements lately builded,’ t 
In Southwark ‘on the banke of the river Thames, there is 
now a continvall building of tenements, about balfa milé in 
length to the Bridge, ‘Then from the Bridge, straight towards 
the south, a continuall street called Long Southwarke, builded 
on both sides with divers Janes and alleyes up to St. George’s 
Church, and beyoud it through Blackman Street towards new 
towne, or Newington. Then by the Bridge, along by the Thames 
eastward, is St. Olave’s Street, having continual building on both 
the sides, with laves aud alleyes up to Battle Bridge, to Horse- 
dovene, and towardes Rotherhithe : also some good halle mile in 
Jength from London Bridge, So that 1 accompt the whole con- 
Aiuual buildings on the bauke of the said river, from the west to- 
wards the east, to be more than a large mile in length. Then 
have ye from the entsing towards the said Horse-dowse, one 
other. continual street, called Bermondes-Eye Street, which 
stretcheth south, likewise furnished with buildings on both sides, 
almost halfe a mile in length, up to the late dissolved momasterie 
of St. Saviour, called Bermondsey; and from thence is one 
Long Lane, 80,called of the length, turning west to St. George's 
‘Church, afore named; out of the which Long Lane breaketh one 
other street towards the south, aud by east, and this is called 
Kentish Street, for that it is the way leading into that countrey: 
and 


* Sur. of Loni. p. 355. + Thad. p, 261. t Thid. p. 374, 
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wad 20 you halve the Doundes of the Borough.’* ‘Fron thly des 
exigtive dutline of Southwark, it ls evident that the buildings oh 
this sltle the Thames, ‘bad ‘not kept pace with the increase on the 
wohthers tank, although various additious had been made, * 
will be shewn hereafter. 

‘The augmented population of the Metropolis requiring fresh 
supplies: of water, several new Conduits were erected durlig 
Elisabeth's reign; one of the principal of these was on Ssow 
Will, where 2 ruinous Conituit was rebuilt, and bad water cen. 
veyed'to it, though leaden pipes, from 2 reservoir of the watetb- 
Of eeveral vprings tuade ‘in the fields, near the extremity of tie 
present LanW'eOonllzit Street (where sho a Conduit was formed), - 
 natteed from: the patriotic Citizen, Willie: Lanib, Eoq. (conme> 
-time''n ‘geuthemen of the Chapel to Hertry the Eighth), at wheee 
sete charge’ the work was execttel. Conduits for the conveyanée 
of Thames water, were built also at Dowgate, Leadenhall, ead 
Old Fish Street; and at Broken Wharf a vast engine was com 
atracted, fn the year 1594, for supplying the western parts of 
tte City.” + 

‘The accession of James the First was quickly foltowed by a 
destructive Plague, the spreading of which, there can be no 
doubt, was bighly accelerated by the narrowness of the streets, 
and the crowded population of the houses; yet every extension 
of the Saburbs seems aboot this period to have been resisted by: 
successive Administrations, with a pertinacious obstinacy, ‘for 
which at the present time we know not how to account. ‘Pro- 
elamation followed Proctamation, restricting the proprietors of 
deeaged dwelting houses, arid other premises, in rebuilding, to 
the identical limits formerly occupied ; aud sll edifices’ reared: in 
the City or Suburbs, contrary to the tenor of the Proclamation, 
were ordered to be demolished. In defiance, however, of these 
prohibitary restraints, the Metropolis increased; and although 

delinquents 
© Sur. of Lond. p. $29, 330. 

t For ‘the origin of ‘the Thanres Water Works, see preceding Volume, 

p- 288; farther particalars will be given under London Bridge. 
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delinquents were prosecuted antl fined, the building speculation 
‘continued, till it became necessiry, in comequence of the rapid 
Meeay of wooden structures, and the vast consumption of timber, 
to order, ¢ that in fulure the outer walls, fore-fronts, and windows 
of all edifices should be either of brick or stone! * 

Among the buildings which arose in this reign was the New 
Exchange, which the crafty Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, 
and Lord High Preasurer of England, erected on the site of a 
long range of stables belonging to Durbar House in the Strand, 
* some shape of the modelling, though not im all respects alike, 
being after the fishion of the Royal Exchange in Lonton,’ to 
which, indeed, it wppears to have been intended as a kind of 
rival; yet, though patronized by the Sovereign himself, who 
{accompanied by his Queen avd children, and many Lords and 
Ladies) attended its opening, in April 1609, and named it Bei- 
tain's Bourse, it bad not the expected success; though it eonti- 
nued to exist till long after the Revolution. +. 

About -this period, the buildings in Linceln’s-Tnn Fields 
began so to increase, that the Privy Council, at the desire of the 
Benchers and Students of that Inn, directed a Mandate to certain 
Magistrates of the County of Middlesex, stating, that it was * his 
Majesty's express pleasure and commandment, that the erection 
of new buildings’ there * should be restrained;’ and ordering 
‘the said Justices to apprehend and commit to Gaol any who 
should be found so offending, or to take sureties of him or them 
to appear before the said Privy Council to answer the charges.” 
‘This curious mandate was not in foree many years: the cause\of 
its having been issued may be partly seen from the Special 
Commission, bearing date in 1618, und in whieh, after the most 

grossly 

* Sce preceding Volume, pages 90¢and Si¢. It seems probable, that 
the sugmentation of London in James's reign, was partly occasioned by the 
‘sumbers of his countrymen who settled bere after his accession, amd par- 
ticularly after the Union of the two Kingdoms in 1605. 

+ More particelars of this building will be given im the account of the 
Strand. 
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grossly false assumption, that ‘ more public works, vear and 
aboat the City of Londov, had been undertaken in the sixteen 
years of that reign, \ban in ages heretofore,’ it was alledged, that 
* the grounds called Lincoln's-Ian Fields were much planted 
round with dwellings and lodgings of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of qualitie; but at the same time, were deformed by coltages and 
mean buildings, incroachments on the Fiekls, and nuisances to the 
neighbourhood.’ The Commissioners, therefore, who were the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, the Earls of Worcester, Pembroke, and 
Arundel, and other Noblemen and Gentry, ‘ were directed to re- 
for those grievances ; and according to their discretion to frame 
and reduce those Fields, both for sweetness, uniformitie, and 
comeliness, into such walkes, partitions, and other plottes, and 
in such sorte, manner, and form, both for public health and 
Pleasure,’ as should be ‘ drawn up, by way of map, by Inigo 
Jones,’ who was then Surveyor-General of his Majesty's Works. 
Under the superintendance of this able architect the present 
Square of Lincoln’s-Inn Fields was laid out, and the buildings 
were begun; but many deviations were subsequently made in the 
original plan. * 

Whatever may be objected to the taste of Inigo Jones, who seems 
to have formed his style from the contemplation of the simplicity 
and solid grandeur of the Tuscan, rather than of the more ele- 
gant and higher Orders of Architecture, the Metropolis is cer- 
tamly indebted to him for the introduction of a mode of building, 
which, if it has not all the characteristics of Grecian purity, is, 
generally speaking, far removed from the heavy and incongruous 

intermixture 





* In Rymer’s Feedera, Vol. XVIII. p. 97, is the copy of another Com- 
mission directed to the Earl of Arundel, Inigo Jones, and others, for the 
Prevention of ‘ any building on new foundations, within two miles of the 
City of London and Palace at Westminster,’ and in some Letters from 
Mr. Gerrard, published in the Strafford Papers, which contain an account 
of proceedings under the Commission, it appears that twenty newly 
erected houses in St. Martin's Lune, were pulled down by order of the 
Commussioners acting on that authority. 
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iutermixture that succeeded the decay of the Pointed style. The 
Banquetting Howse at Whitehall, was one of the structures 
erected by him towards the latter part of this reign; this fine edi- 
fice was the first essay towards the building of an extensive and 
beautiful Palace for the English Sovereigns; a design which the 
subsequent contest between Charles the First and the Parliament 
effectually put a stop to. 

‘One of the «Public Works’ alluded to in the Commission be- 
fore-mentioved, was doubtless the bringing of the New River to 
London, which was effected in the year 1613, chiefly throngh 
the individual munificence of Sir Hugh Middleton, Another, 
most probably, was the erection of a County Sessions House, in 
‘St. Jobn’s Street, afterwards called Hickes's Hell, at the sole ex- 
pence of Sir Baptist Hickes, who was subsequently created Lord 
Viscount Campden. About this time also, anno 1616, the foot- 
paths of the principal streets of the City, which had. hitherto 
‘been laid with pebbles, were first begun to be paved with broad 
ings of free-stone, ut the charge of the inhabitants. About this 
period also, several new Play-houses appear to have been either 
built or fitted up in London; the augmented numbers of the po- 
polation demanding fresh sources of amusement: these edifices, 
however, were all of inconsicerable extent, 

During the first ten or twelve years of the reign of Charles the 
First, the Suburbs of London kept continually on the incrense, 
particularly in the neighbourhoods of Spitalfields and Westmin- 
ster, ‘The domestic traffic of the City in provisions, was also so 
snuck augmented, that various local regulations were devised to 
regulateit, and prevent its becoming a general nuisance. To this 
end it was enacted by the Common Council, in 1631, that ‘no 
dnbabitant should presume to sell any thing in the streets or lines 
Of the City, under pain of forfeiting for the first offence twenty 
shillings, for the second forty shillings, and for every subsequent 
offence, the penalty to be doubled,’ Two years afterwards, the 
Court,of Star Chamber issued a. Decree against Engrossers of 
provisions, and for the regulation of Bakers, Victuollers, and 

Vintners, 
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Vintners within the Cities of London and Westminster, Among 
other things enjoined by this Decree, it was ordered, that ‘no 
Vintner should sell any thing but bread and wine, nor permit 
‘any flesh or any sort of provisions to be brought into his house, 
to be there eaten by any of his guests; that ‘the keepers of” 
Victualling-houses should take no more than two shillings for a” 
meal, including wine and beer, and of each servant eightpence :’” 
All Victuallers and Vintners were likewise enjoined ‘ not to suffer 
in any of their houses, the use of Cards, Dice, Tables, or other 
unlawful games, nor to depend upon any License granted them 
wpon that account by the Groom- Porter ;’* all such by this decree 
“being declared null and void.’ Further, * that no Tunholder 
within the above Citic, or ten miles of the same, shall take 
above six-pence in twenty-four hours for hay for one horse, nor 

F more 





© ‘This will be better understood by referring to a Grant, (see preceding 
Volume, p. 323,) made in 1620, by James the First to Clement Cottrell, 
Esq. Groom-Porter of the Household ; by which the latter was empowered 
to License within the Citice of London.and Westminster, and their respec- 
tive Suburbs, twenty-four Bowling-Alleys: in Soxthcark, four; in Si. 
Catherine's, one ; in the Towne of Lambeth and South Lambeth, two ; in Shore- 
ditch, one ; and in every other Burg, Ton, Villege, or Hamlet, within two 
miles of the Cities of Londou and Westminster, one Bowling-Alley. He 
was farther authorized to License fourteen Tennis Courts; and to keep * 
at play at Dice and Cards forty Taverns or Ordinaries: all within the same 
limits. This Grant may be considered as a direct example of the arbitrary 
power which James bad then assumed ; as it was made in express viola- 
tion of an Act of Parliament passed in 35 Hen. VIII. c. 9. hich enacts, 
that ‘No person shall for lis gain, lucre, or living, keep any Common- 
howe, Alley, or Place of Bowling, Coiting, Cloysh, Eagles, Half-bowl, 
‘Tennis, Dicing, Tables, or Carding, or any other Game, prohibited by 
Statate heretofore made, or any unlawful new Game, upon pain to forfeit 
every day 408." The Grant to Cottrell, on the contrary, besides a general 
permission for ‘good end cicil people,’ of sufficient ‘ quatitie end abilitie, 
to play at all the Games then used, gave also a similar License in respect to 
‘any other Game hereafter to be invented.’ See Rym. Fad. Vol. V. xvil. 
p.238, The increase of Bowling-Alless, and of Carding and Dicing Houses, 
after the decline of the manly practice of Archery, is somewhat patheti- 
cal y lamented by Stow, in different parts of his Survey. 
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more than six-pence for a peck of oats; and ' it being appre 
bended, that great inconveniences would wrive from the grew 
numbers of Livery Stables jntely set up in London, Westminglery 

and Southwark,’ it yas ordained, * hat after the, said Stable- 

Keepers had consumed their stocks of hay and ots, they shonld 
not presume to make avy further provision, but lay the business, 
entirely aside.’ The only justification thet can, be offered for 
these arbitrary enactments, must be sought for in the great dearth 
which then prevailed, 

About the year 1634, the foundation of the present square, of 
Covent Garden was commenced by Francis, Earl of Bedford, and 
the Piazza, and Church of St, Paul there, were subsequently, built 
by Inigo Jones,* At this time also, the great repair of St, Paul's 

Cathedral, 


© ‘The following whimsical acoornt of the State of the Metropolis about 
this period, is extracted fiom the Works of Sir William D'Ayenant. 
Making due allowance far the satire, and. for the cast of humour that per- 
vades it, this description may be regardod as BIPrRG SRS, ACIS 
picture of Londoo at that period, 

* Twill first take a Survey of the long continned deformity ip the shape 
of your City, wich is of your buildings, 

“ Sure your aneestors contrived your narrow streets ia the days of 
wheel-barrows, before those greater engines, carts, werg invented. Is yoy 
climate shot, that as yon walk, you necd umbrellas of tiles to intercept 
‘the sum? or are your, shambles ao, empty, thet you are aftald to take im, 
air, lest. it should sharpen. your stomachs? Oh, the goodly, pf 
Old Fish Street! which, had it not had the il Juck to be erooked, was. 
narrow enough to have beow your Founder's perspective) and where - 
the garrets, perhaps not for want of architecture, but throngh abundange: 
of amity, are 50 narrow, that opposite neighbours may shake hands with 
out stirring from home, Is gnanimity of inbabitants in wise cities better, 
exprest than by their coherence and uniformity of building ; where streets,» 
begin, comtinne, and end, in like stature and shape? But yours, us if 
they were raised in a general inurrection, where every man hath a several. 
design, differ in all things that, can make distivetion, Here stands one 
that aims to be 4 palace, medse=t Kanohier 1a ia 
herp » giait, there adwarf; here slender, there broad; and all most ad- 
milrably didferent in faces, as well aa in thelr height aud bulk, Iwas about: 

we 
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(Cathedral was carrying on, under the direction of the same archi- 
tect. Lisle House, near Leicester Fields, was likewise erected 
im this reign ; Leicester House had been built in the preceding 
reign, atid these buildings may be considered as the nuclewa, 

Fe réund 


to dee any Londoner, who dares pretend there is so much ingesieus cor 
Fespondence in this City, as that he can shew me one house like another: 
yet your houses seem to be reverend and formal, being compared to the 
fantastical looks of the modem; which have more ovals, niches, and 
‘angles, then are in your custards, snd are inclosed with pastehoard walls, 
Bike these of malicious Tarks, whe, becanse themselves are not immortal, aad 
camnot dwell for ever where they build, therefore wish not to be at charge’ 
to provide such lastingness as may entertain their children out of the rain; 
so slight and prettily gandy, that if they could move, they would pase for 
pageants. It is your cnstom, where men vary often the mode of their 
habits, to term the nation fantastical; but where streets continually 
change fashion, you should make baste to chain up your City, for it is cer- 
tainly mad. 

“ You would think me a malitious traveller, if I should still gaze om 
your misshapen streets, and take no notice of the beauty of your River; 
therefore I will pass the importunate noise of your Watermen (who snatch 
at fares as if they were to catch prisoners, plying the Gentry so uncivilly, 
as if they had never rowed any other passengers than bear-wards;) and now 
step into one of your peascod boats, whose tilts are not so sumptuous a8 
the roofs of gondaloes, nor when you are within, ate you at the ease of a 
chaive-a-bras. 

“ The commodity and trade of your River belong to yourselves, but 
give a stranger leave to share in the pleasure of it, which will hardly be in 
the prospect and freedom of air; unless prospect, consisting of variety, 
be made up with here a palace, there a wood-yard; here a garden, there 
abrew-honse ; here dwells a lord, there a dyer, and between both, duoma 
comune. If freedom of air be inferred im the liberty of the subject, 
where every private man hath authority, for his own profit, to smoak up 
Magistrate, then the air of your Thames is open enough, because it is 
equally free. I will forbear to visit your courtly neighbours at Wappingy 
Rot that it will make me giddy to shoot your Bridge, but that I am loth to 
describe the civil silence at Billingsgate, which is so great, as if the 
mariners were always landing to storm the barbour ; therefore, for brevity’s 

sake, I will put to shoar again, though I should be so constrained, even 
without my galoshes, to land at Puddle Deck, 





“Tam 
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round which the extensive neighbourhoods. of Leicester Square, 
the Hay-market, Seven Dials, Soho, &e. have since been formede 
Leicester Fields, however, now the Square, was’ actually what 
the name imports, till after the cottmencement of the ast cen~ 
tury. 

a iee the disastrous period of the Civil Wars the augmenta- 
tion of London was nearly at # stand ; but on the settlement of 
the Government in a Commonwealth, it again advanced with 
accelerated rapidity. This fact we gather from the preamble to, 
an Act of Parliament, passed about the middle of the year 1657, 
which runs thas: “ Whereas the great and! excessive member OF 
Houses, Edifices, Out-houses, and Cottages, erected and Rete 
built ia’ and about the Subutbs of the City of London, and the 
parts thereunto adjoyning, is found to be very mischievous and in~ 
convenient, and a great annoyance anil nuisance to the Common 
revalth; and whereas, notwithstanding divers Prohibitions here- 


tofore had and made to the contrary, yet the said growing ei 
teof late so much multiplied and increased, that there is a necen- 


sity 


© Lam bow returned to visit your houses, where tie roofs are so low, 
that T presme your ancestors were very mmannerly, and stood bare to 
their wives: for I caanot discorn how they could wear their high-crowned__ 
dats: yet, Twill enter, and therein oblige you much, when you know my. 
aversion to a certain weed that governs amongst your coarser acquaint 
aber, as mech as tavender among your coarser Huen ; to which, i my ap= 
prebeesion your sea-coal smoak seems a very Portigal perfeme, Iabowld 
here hasten to period, for fear of eaffocation, if F thonght you so ungra- 
cies as.to use it in public assemblies: and yet, Tee it grow so muebs in 
fashion, that me-thinks your children begin to play with broken pipes 
instead of corals, to make way fur their teeth. You will find my visit 
short; Feannot stay to ¢at with you, becuase your bread is too heavy, 
amd you disdain the light mbstance of herbs. Your defuk is too thiek, 
and yet you are seldom over carious in washing your glasses, Nor will 
Tledge with you, because your beds seems oo bigger than coffies; and 
your certains so short, as they will bardly serve to Inchowe your carriers 
jo earmmer, ood may be held, if taffatn, to have lived your grand-siree 
wkirte, 


oT dave 
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sity of taking some further and speedy course for the redress 
thereof.” The Act then proceeds to state, that “ by the Lew, 
‘the said Houses and Nuisances ought to be abated,” that is, re- 
moved or pulled down; “and the Builders, Occupiers, Couti- 
nuers, and Tenants thereof, ought to make fines for the same; 80 
that if the severity of the Law should be inflicted, it wontd tend 
to the undoing of divers persons who have iaid out afl, or a great 
part of their estates in such new Buildings.” From this conside- 
ration, therefore, it was enacted, that ‘ one year’s rent, or year’s 
value at the full and improved yearly value, of such Dwelling- 
beuse, Ont-house, and other Building, built and continued upon 
‘any new foundation within the Suburbs of the said City of Lon- 
don, or in any other place or places within ten miles of the Walls 
of the said City, since the twenty-fifth of March, 1620, and not 
having four acres of land at least, according to the Statute or 
Ordinance De Terris mensurandis,” should be paid for the 
suse of the Commonwealth, “ in full satisfaction aad discharge” of 

F3 all 


 ¥ have now left your houses, and am passing throngh your streets ; 
bat not in a coach, for they are uneasily hung, and so narrow, that I took 
‘them for sedans upon wheels: nor is it safe for a stranger to use them till 
the quarrel be decided, whether six of yur nobles, sitting together, shall 
stop and give way to as many barrels of beer. Your City is the only metro- 
polis in Europe, where there is a wonderful dignity belonging to carts. 

“ T would now make a safe retreat, but that me-thinks I am stopt by 
one of your heroic games, called Foot-ball; which I conceive (ander 
‘your favour) not very conveniently civil in the streets, especially in such 
irregular and narrow roads as Crooked Lane. Yet it argues your cou- 
rage, much like your military pastime of throwing at Cocks; but your 
metal would be much magnified, (since you have long allowed those two 
valiant exercises in the streets) were you to draw yonr Archers from Fint- 
bary, and during high market, let them shoot at butts in Cheapside, T have 
now no more to say, but what refers to a few private notes, which I shall 
give you in a whisper, when we mect in Moorfields, from whence (because 
the place was meant for public pleasure, and to shew the munificence of your 
City) Tsball desire you to banish the Laundresses and Blechers, whose 
acres of old linen make a shew like the fields of Carthagena, when the 
five months shifts of the whole fleet are washt and spread” 
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all fines, forfeitures, and penalties ineurred by the said Builders, 
Kee 

By the same Act, a penalty of 1001. was, ondered, to be leyied 
upon erery person who should erect * any Dwelling-house, Out- 
house, or Cottage,’ withon! assigning ‘ four acres of ground’ to 
each respectively, within. the limits already, mentioned; and 
every person that ‘ should uphold and continue the same,’ was 
subjected to the fine of 20). for every, month that such building 
should yemain standing.* Among the exemptions from these for- 
feitures which concern the Metropatis, were the follow ing. 

William, Earl of Bedford, and his brothers, John and Exlward 
Russel, the,sons of Francis, the late Earl, were, allowed 70001. 
out of the fines payable by them ‘ in respect.of the buildings in 
the parish of Covent Garden.’ This considerable remission, evinces 
that this neighbourhood was now greatly advanced, about this 
time also, Long Acre was built on an extensive field, which bad 
previously borne the name of the Seven Actes. 

James Cooper, Robert Henley, and Francis Finch, Esqrs, and 
other owners of * certain parcels of ground in the Fields, com- 
mouly called, ‘ Lincoln's-Jan. Fields,’ were exempted. from all 
forfeitures and penalties in regard to any new buildings they 
might erect ‘on three sides of the said Fields,’ previously to 
the first of October, 1659; provided that they paid for the 
Public service one full year's value for every such house, within 
one month of its erection; and. provided, that. the said, James 
Cooper and Robert Henley, &e. should convey the ¢ residue of 
the said Fields’ to. the Society of Lincoln's Inn, “ for laying tie 

same 


* Tt was also enacted by the same Statute, “ that for the prevention of 
‘the burning and firing of Houses, and for the preservation and saving of 
‘Timber for the fsture, that all, and all manner of Houses, Edifices, and 
Cottages, horeafler to be built within the Cities of London and Westnin- 
ster, or the Liberties and Suburbs thereof, or within the Borongh of 
Southwark, upon any old or new foundation, shall be built with brick or 
stone, or both, and straight op without butting or jcttingy" wader the 
pevslty of one hundred pounds, 
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_were ilirected to be payed: the street or way from the end of 
Petty France to St. James's House; the street (now St. James's 
Street) leading from St. James’s House up to the highway; 
street in St. James's Fields (now Pall Mall); a street extending 
from the Mews to Piccadilly (now Hedge Lane or Whitcomb 
Street), and from thence towards ‘ the Stone Bridge, to the fur- 
thermost building, near the Bull,’ the corner of Air Street. 
Asiang the places to be widened, were the street near the 
Market, the entrance, called the Passage and Gate-house, from 
Cheapside into St, Paul's Church-yard, the street or passage from 
Fleet Conduit to St, Paul’s Church; the passages at St. Dunstan 
in the West, and Temple Bar; the. passages by and near Exeter 
House and the Savoy; and the way from the White-Hart Inn in 
the Strand into Covent Garden. Candles, or lights in lanterns, 
were also directed by the Act to be hupg out by every house 
holder, from Michaelmas to Lady-day, from the time of its ‘bee 
coming dark till nine o'clock in the evening. 

A curious account of the extent and population of London at 
this period may be found in the * Observations made upon the 
Bills of Mortality,’ hy Captain John Graunt, F,R.S. and after- 
wards printed by order of the Royal Society, Among other 
remarks in bis Epistle Dedicatory, he says, that ' London, the 
Metropolis of England, is perbaps a head too big for the body, 
and possibly too strong; that this head grows three times as fast 
a the body to which it belongs ; that our parishes are how grown 
madly disproportionable; that our Temples are not suitable to 
our Religion; that the trade, and very City, of London removes 
soestward ; that the walled City is but a filth of the whole pyle; 
that the old streets are unfit for the present frequency of Coches; 
aud that the passage of Ludgate js a throat too straight for the 
body? ® 

The 


Ta the itnstrations of those positions which more directly regard the 
present subject, the Writer observes, that since the commencement of the 
regular Bills of Mortality in 1603, ‘ the Inerease of the Ninety-seven 

Parishes 
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sands that event proved at the time when it happened, there can- 
not be a doubt but that in its consequences: it has been! most 
bencficial to this City; far beyond indeed any other occurrence 
that bas ever taken place since the period of its origin. All the 
interested restraints of civic policy, and every false and contracted 
cousideration that had swayed the councils of successive Govern- 
ments, were now forced to bend to tbe necessity of the case; and 
in the extension of the Subwrbs, conjoined with the widening of 
‘the avenues, and the improvement in the modes of building, the 
Bealthfaluess and comfort of a vastly increased population were 
‘at once augmented and secured, The ‘ marring of the City,’ 
says Rolle, ‘ was the making of the Suburbs; and some places 
of despicable termination, and as mean account (such as Hounds 
ditch aod Shor-ditch), do now contain net a few Citizens of 
very good fasbion,’* Westminster and Southwark were much 


colarged 


fin Building also, to other civil nations, hath disposed us to tet our old Wooden 
ark houses fall te decay, and build vew ones, whereby to answer all tlie 
ends above mentioned. When Ludgate was the only western Gate of the 
City, little building was weetward thereof but when Holdirn Negam to 
fnerease, New Gute was made: but now beth these Gates are not sufficient 
for the communication between the walled City, and {1s enlarged'westerh 
Suburbs, as daily appears by the intolerable stops and embarreses of 
‘Concliew near Hoth these Gates, especially Ludgate.” bps i 
ah 


* (Boring of Londos/ Med. XXXVI pois. “The. fotirebag quai 
account of the ‘ Spoiling’ of the City Condwifs in the Groat Fire, is given in 
‘the same work. 

“« Asnatue, yieeing 0d puterion) eoead gréat ao semntiamalyiplagss 
‘ep and down all parts of the body, ministreth blood and nourishment to 
‘every part thereof, 90 was that whelesome water, which was ax necessary 
for the good of Londav, ax blood is for the life aud health of the body, 
conveyed by pipes, wooden or metalline, as by veins, into all parts of that 
famous City. If water were, as we may. call jt, the blood of London, 
thon were its several Conduits as it were the Liver and Spleen of that City; 
(whieh are reckoned as the fountains of blood in buman bedies,) for that 
the great tranks of veins conveying blood about the body, are seated 

tberein, 
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and to clear away, as much 2s possible, those nuisances termed 
Middle-rows, with which the old City abounded, Aldgate Street 
had a middle-row; Cornhill, Cheapside, Newgate Street, Lud- 
gate Street, and many others had middle-rows.* Some of these 
were temporary, consisting only of moveable stands, erected, or 
rather put together, on market days; the others were permanent, 
but in cither ease, they were considerable obstructions, aud: impe 
diments to the free passage of the streets. At this time it was 
also determined, that much of the ground-plot of the ancient 
City should be given to the public, and that many gateways that 
had formerly stood before those buildings which had courts, 
should be turned into the open streets. Yet it is a curious cir- 
cumitance, that while the surveyors of those times were widening 
the larger avenues, they were crowding the intervening buildings 
much closer than before ; as itis well known, that the housesof 
capital merchants, the City Halls, and many other edifices, stood 


in the centre of large gardens and courts, which were afterwards 
covered with inferior buildings, Indeed so much ground was 
covered after the conflagration, and so closely were the buildings 
Within the walls of the new City connected, that it has been said 
to contain four thousand houses more than the old, and conse~ 
quently « far greater number of inhabilants”+ 


‘Among 


* The middle-rows in Holborn and Broad Si, Giles's are now the only 
‘specimens remaining of these kind of avenues, 


+ Vestiges, &c, Eur. Mag, Vel. LIL, p. 341,242, After the Fire, the 
atreets of the City may be said to have been raised out of their own ruins: 
the accumulation of rubbish was immense; this it was found much easier 
to spread over in order to level, in some degree, the ground-plot which 
dovastation had cleared, than to cart away the ashes it had left. Upon 
this made grownd the houses that formed the new streets were erected; and 
it is a curious circumstance, that the workmen ix digging threngh it, in 
order to form their foundations, found three different streets above eel 
other; and that at more than twenty feet ander the surface, they ditea 
ered Roman walls and tesseliated. pavements.” Ibid, 
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“Among te oumerous instances that might be added of this 
increase of dwellings within the City and its Liberties after the - 
Fire, the following will be sufficient to prove the fact, Exe 

: occupied only by oue single merchant's house 
betwixt Cormbill and) Lombard Street ; 
‘Soveting’s Alley was the western boundary of another edifice of 

Similar description ; and Swithin's Alley, which now consists of 
‘ahout twenty-four houses, was also a single edifice, Copthall 
‘Conrt, it 'Throgmorton Strcet, was also a single house, inhabited 
bya Dutch merchant; and three other Courts in the same street 
‘Were also built on the ruins of single houses. Ove great bouse, 
‘with warehouses attached, occupied nearly the whole of the 
pround on which Prince's Street, going through into Lothbury, 
‘was afterwards erected; and King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street, 
‘Row decupied by large houses, the residences of merchants, was 
‘wtavere and id 


ws igh the strong attachment of the Citizens to the particular 
| whicli they had. previously occupied, almost all the new 
took precisely the same direction as those of 

the old Citys their respective widths, however, were generally in- 
creased, xn) ia wumerous places the inequality of the ground 
‘was remedied, so as to form more convenient thoroughfares. 
“TU Was particularly the case in the vicinity of Thames Street, 
nud its various passages to the worth and south, The lower part of 
‘Ludgate Hill was elevated from six feet to cight feet seven inches, 
‘and the upper part ‘abated’ from ten to twenty inches. Cheap- 
side, 


1 OF other edifices within the City Liberties, what have either had thele 
sites built npon in the form of streets, courts, and alleys, or are divided 
‘inte-separate tenemculs, may be mentioned the bouse and garden of Sir 
James Langlam, now Crosby Square; the house and garden of the Barl of 


in Barbicen ; Thawet House, Londos House; the houses 
ts of Shaftesbury and Westmoreland, and of the Duke of Lau- 
‘the Duchess of Suffolk, in Aldersgate Street ; azd Wincbes- 
ter House, in Winchester Street, 
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side, * allout Wood Street,” was raised two feet, ‘and so gra- 
dually eastward and westward.’ Lombard Street was lowered: 
neatly tliree feet ; Gracechurch Street ani! New Fish-dtreet were! 
lowered about four feet near East Cheap, and Peuchureli Street,” 
Camon Street, and! Watling Street, were’ ull! depressed to suit! 
the declivity of the various avenues leading into Thames Steet** 
Tu the year 1677, the Court of Commos Counell in London” 
pawed wn Act for the better prevention of the spreading of’ Pires, 
by which, among various regulations respectitig the keepitg of 
buckets, engines, hund-squirts, &c. now mostly superseded by the! 
establishmevts’ of the Fire-offices, it was cpacted, that “for the” 
effectual supplying the engines and ‘squirts with Water, pumps” 
should be placed in all wells; abd fere-plwgs in the severd) iis 
pipes Belonging to the New River und Thumes water-works, 
‘About! this period, the buildings in Hatton Garden ‘and its’ 
vicinity were erected on the grounds, &e. of Hutton’ House,” 
which had been severed from the Bishopric of Ely in the relgn'of 
Qoeen Elizabeth. Part of Saffvon Hill, with Vine’ Street, &é," 
was built on the grouid that bad! formed the Bishop 'of Ely's” 
Vineyard. Brook Street and Market, and Grecille ‘Street, 
were subsequently erected on! the house and gardens of Lord” 
Brooke, —_ 
In the year’ 1674, a very judicious Act of Common Council” 
wis passe! for the regulation of the City Markets, in respect to the ' 
standing and sale of butcher's meat and other provisions; and in” 
1678, 


* For more minute particulars, sce Strype’s Stow, and Maitland's Hist, 


4 To this jadicions regulation may be referred the origin of that plentiful 
supply of Water which, ow the oecurrence of Fires, we #00 find ii alimost® 
‘every street in the Metropolis, ‘The meavmre titel was'extended to alt © 
the Parishes within the Bills of Mortality, by an Act of Parliatoet of the 
sixth of Queen Ate, which enacted, that the respective Churehwardens + 
should) be empowered, at the parochial charge, to « fix Stop-bloeks, or! 
Fire-cocks,’ wipow the ‘several main water-plpes ity the streets; also, to” 
« provide a large end Hand-engine, with a lenthern pipe and socket to screw 
upon the Fire-cock.” 
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1678, another Act of Council was made to regulate the Cloth, 
Markets'in Blackwell Hall, Welsh Hall, and Leaden Hall; the. 
pevaltios, &c, smder the latter Act, were assigned towards the 
support of Christ's Hospital... ‘Three years afterwards, the weigh 
jug of goods and ierchandize at the King’s Beam, was also regue 
lated by the Court of Common Council; and shortly afler this, 
‘anew Act was made for the better regulation, of Carts and Care 
men, the measurement of Conls, &c. within the City. * 

During the reigns of Charles the Second and James the Se- 
‘cond, several large ancient mansions belonging to the Nobility, in 
and near the Strand, were either separated into divers tenements, 
or pulled down, and had their sites, gardens, &c. covered with 
buildings. Essex Street and Devereux Court, arose from a 
house of the Bishops of Exeter, afterwards called Essex House, 
from the unfortunate favorite 10 Queen Elizabeth. Arundel 
House, « mansion of the Dukes. of Norfolk, was the site of 
Howard. Street, Arundel Street, Norfolk Street, awl Surrey 
‘Street: so called from the family mame and titles. Bedford 
Street, Tavistock Street, Southampton Street, &c. were built on 
the spot formerly occupied by Bedford House und its extensive 
gatden, the residence of the Earls and Dukes of Bedford. York 
House, which had been magnificently rebuilt by George Villiers, 
fink Duke of Buckingham, was sold by the second, Duke, and 
Ibail its site covered, hy the various avenues which bear his name 
and titles; 8s George Street, Villiers Stree!, Duke Street, Of 
Alley, and Buckingham Street. Hungerford Market was partly 
formed by the separation into tenements, &e, of the large 
house of Sie Edward)Huvgerford, K.B. ‘The neighbourhoods 
of Pall Mall and St. Janies's Street, were also greatly increased 
uring the above reigns; and Soko Sguare, then called Mon- 
mouth Square, arose about the same period, 

About the “year 1687; the Suburbs of the Metropolis were 
nach ineredsed, through the settletent bere of between thirteen 

a anne al and 

* In Malt. Lod. Vol. 11. p, 462-473, all these Acts are inserted at 
Neng. 
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and fourteen thousand French Protestants, who hud fled from the 
bigotted intolerance of Lewis the Fourteenth, Many Inindred 
families of these refugees fixed their abore in the neighbourhood 
of Long Acre, Seven Dials, Soho, &e, and the remainder in the 
vicinity of Spittle Fields, whicli was then a hamlet to Stepney 
Purish. Jn Stepacy itself also, snd in its various hamlets in 
the vicinity of the river Thames, a vast augmentation, both in 
the buildings and the population, was apparent through the 
whole course of this century.” 

Daring the reigns of William the Third and Queen Anne, the 
Metropolis continued greatly to expand, particularly to the west. 
‘The distant villages, as they had once been, of St. Martin's in the 
Fields and St. Giles's in the Fields, were now incorporated with 
the Capital, which, a3 will presently be scen, began to stretch away: 
towards the yet remofe village of St. Mary le Bone. The in- 
crease was so abundant, that in the ninth year of Queen Anne, 
the Legislature deemed. it expedient to pass an Act for the erec- 
tion of * Fifty New Churehes,’ within the Cities of London and 
Westminster, and their respective Suburbs. This Statute was uot 
grounded alone on the acknowledged insufficiency of places of 
established worship to contain the augmented multitades of iababi- 
tants, but likewise, as the Commission subsequently issued to 
effect the purposes of the Act, expressed it, * for redressing ‘the 
inconveniences and growing mischicfs’ which resulted from the 
inerease of Dissenters and the growth of Popery. By a statement 
laid before Parliament, during the progress of the Bill, it appeared, 
that the Metropolis and ils Suburbs contained at that time about 
200,000 persons more than could be accommodated in the 
Churches and Chapels belonging to the Establishment, 


*« It isnot improbable,” says Mr. Lysons,“ that the Statutes against pew 
Buildings within three miles of London, were dispensed with in this aeigh- 
bourhood, from the necessity of providing habitations for seamen, and 
‘other persons connected with the shipping.” Ewe, of Lond. Vol. 111, p. 446, 
‘Phis remark is corroborated by the exemption before noticed, (p. 7) from 
the Act made during the Protectorate. 
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Among otber improvements in London in ibe reign of Queea 
Anee, was the introduction of Globular Glass Lampe, with oi 
burmers, in place of the lanthorns with candles and commen 
lamps that bad previously been used. ‘The patent was obtained 
in Jnly, 1708, by a person named Michsel Cole, who in the fol 
lowing year first exhibited his globe lamp at the door of the St. 
James's Coffee-house ; and afterwards offered to dispose of hip 
Tight for the benefit of this Kingdom, as he resided ia freland.® 
Among the larger buildings erected in the Metropolis in this 
Teign, were Arlington House, now Buckingham House, ih St. 
James's Park; and Marlborough Howse, in Pall Mall. The 
Parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, in the vicinity of Cald Bath 
. Fields, was much increased about this period; as was also the 
neighbourhood of Old Strret, near the present St. Luke's Church 5 
Se Pen ol Sheree ene ee Soho, &e, 
During 


© Malm. Man. &c. Lond. p. 461-2; 4to. The docquet states, that a 
grant was made unto Michael Cole, Gent. his execators, &c. for fourteeh 
years, “ of the sole use and benefit in England and Ireland of his inven- 
tion of a new kind of Light, composed of one entire glass of a globular 
shape, with o'lamp, which will give a clearer and more certain light from 
all parts thereof, without any dark shadows, or what else may be con- 
fonnding or troublesome to the sight, than any other lamps that have 
hitherto been in use.” There was a proviso, however, that the “said in- 
vention should not be used within the City of London and its Liberties, 
to the prejudice of the proprietors of the Public Glass Lights, called Con 
tex Lights, now ased in the said City and Liberties thereof,” till the deter- 
mination of the term of twenty-one years, from the twenty-fourth of June, 
1694. How very inrufficiently the streets were lighted about the period of 
this invention, and before the regular lighting was made a parochial busi- 
ness, may be conceived from an Act of Common Council, passed in De 
cember, 1716, which enacted, that “ all Housekeepers within the City of 
London, whote housc, door, gateway, or fronts lie next to any street, late, 
or public passage or place of the sald City or Liberties thereof, shall in 
every dark night, that is, every uight between the second night after each 
full moon, and the seventh night after each new moon, set or hang out ene 
or more lights, with sufficient cotton wicks, that shall continue to burn 
from six o’clock at night till eleven o'clock the same night, on penalty of 
‘ove shilling,” &c. 
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Daring this and the preceding reign, a great increase bad tike- 
wise been made ia the Parish of St, Andrew, Holborn, on thire 
teen acres and one rood of meadow land, which lad been pur- 
chased in the reign of Queen Elizabeth for one hundred and 
eighty pounds, by Sit William Harpor, Kut. Lord Mayor of Lone 
don in 1561, and invested by him in the Corporation of Bedford, 
for the support of a/School, &e. in that town, of whick he wasa 
native, The annual rental of the devised lund till the year 1668, 
‘was about forty pounis; but the Corporation then Ict it on lease 
for the term of forty-one years, at the yearly rent of ninety-nine 
pounds; and six years afterwards a reversionary lease was granted 
for the further term) of fifty-one years, at the improved rent of 
one hundred and fifty pounds per unnum. In consequence of 
these Jeases a great number of houses were erected, and the fol- 
Towing streets, &e, were all formed on the land above mentioned. 
Bedford Row, Bedford Street, Bedford Court, Prince's Street, 
Theobald's Road, North Street, Earl Street, Lamb's Conduit 
Street, Queen Street, Engle Street, Harpur Street, Green Street, 
Boswell Court, Richbell Court, Hand Court, Gray's-Inn Pas- 
sage, Three Cup Yard, &c. ‘The present rental of this estate 
amounts to between six and seven thousand pounds angually.* 
‘The building of the present St, Pandl's Cathedral, which had 
heen commenceil in 1675, was completed in 1710, exclusive of 
some of the orwamental parts, which were not finished till the 
year 1729. 

At the commencement of the lest century, the village of St. 
Mary-le-Bone was nearly a mile distant from any part of Lon- 
dow, the most contiguous street being Old Bond Street, which 
scarcely extended to the present Clifford Street. Sooa after the 
accession of George the First, however, some extensive phins 
were formed for increasing the buildings of this vicinity, and New 
Bond Street, George Street, Conduit Street, 8c, were erected on 
part of large tract of land, called Condwit Mead, belonging 


* Por farther particulars, see Beanties of England, Vol. ¥, p. 10-19. 
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to the City of London; and upon which, near the 
ford Place, Oxford Street, the Lord Mayor's Bane ting H 
formerly stood. Hanover Square and Cavendish Square + 
open fields in the year 1716, and almost the whole nort! 
Oxford, or Tyburn Road, was ina similar state ; yet bor 
squares and various adjacent streets are nanied in 0 
date of 1720, though they were not completely built 
years after that time, the general frenzy and subsequent d 
arising from the South Sea Bubble, putting a stand \to al: 
provement. As an inducement to proceed, the erection ¢ 
ford Chapel and Oxford Market was projected, and those | 
ings. were completed about 1724; but the latter was not/ot 
till 1732, in consequence of the opposition of Lord Cray 
feared that it would affect the profits of Carnaby Market, | 
had been built a few years previously on the western part or 
Pest-House Fields, so called from having been a buial place 
during the dreadful Plague in 1665. The north side of Oxford 
Road, to the vicinity of Mary-le-Bone Lane, was pretty generally 
built on about the years 1729 and 1730, and this avenue was 
then named Oxford Street. About the same period most of the 
streets connecting with Cavendish Square and Oxford Market 
were erected, as Holles Street, Margaret Street, Welbeck Street, 
Wimpole Street, Prince's Street, Bolsover Street, Castle Street, 
John Street, Market Street, Vere Street, and Henrietta Street, 
The ground was also laid out for several others, as Harley Street, 
Wigmore Street, Mortimer Street, &c.; yet there still remained 
2 considerable void between the new buildings and the village of 
St. Mary-le-Bone, which stood contiguous to the Church: this 
space was occupied as pasture fields. * The buildings in Berke- 
dey Square, and of several streets in its vicinity, which had been 
commenced in the time of Queen Anne, were carried on progres- 
sively through the whole reign of her successor ; as were also the 
G2 major 


* Lysons' Env. of Lond, Vol. TIT. p. 258. 
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major part of the fifty new Charches which bad been ordered fo 
be built by the Legislature in the ninth year of that Princess, 

In the year 1790, the increase of the population of the Su- 
burbs, and consequently of the buildings, wos become so consi- 
derable, that the Legislature enacted the erection of the three 
Parishes of St. George, Bloomsbury, St. Anne, Limchouse, 
and St, Paul, Deptford; even thus early the Jatter parish was 
nearly connected with Southwark by ranges of houses, and wharfs 
along the river side. 


~ Between the years 1734 and 1737, @ great improvement was 


made by the City in the arching over a part of Fleet Ditch, which 
had now become « filthy and dangerous nuisance, and well deserved 
the character which Pope has given of itin his Dunciad, wherein 
‘Dalness is described #s speaking thus to her children. 


By Bridewell all descend, 

(As morning prayer and flagellation end) 

"To where Fuser Dire, with disemboguing stream, 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames ; 

‘The Kirg of Dykes! than whom no sluice of mndy 
‘With docper sable blots the silver flood.” 


‘The part arched over at that period extended from Holborn 
Bridge to the commencement of the present Bridge Street; the 
void space was then raived to the height of the adjacent ground, 
and was made the site of Fleet Market, 

In the year 1736, the City having been greatly aihoyed by 
street robberies, burglaries, and other nocturnal disorders, to 
whieh the insufficiency of the lighting had contributed, applica- 
tion was made to Parliament, and a new Act was passed “ for the 
better enlightening the streets,” &e, under which the Lord 
Mayor, Akicrmen, aod Commonalty were empowered to levy the 
necessary assessments for ereeting ‘a sufficient number of such 
sort of Glass Lamps as they shall judge proper, to be fixed in 
stich places as they shall think fit, to be lighted and kept barning 
fron the setting to the rising of the sum throughout the year." 

The 
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‘The Comimitice appointed to carry the Act into 

which consisted of two Aldermen and eight Con 
men, made a Report, in which it was stated, that ie our 
of houses then. inhabited and chargeable {that is, such : 
subjected to the poor-rates], was in all, 14,014; of whic 
were under the rent of 101, per annuni; 4741 of 101, anc 
201; 5045 of 201, and onder Sol; 2839 of 3Ol. and 1 
40k; aml 3092 of 401. and upwards;” and that ‘the n 
of lamps required was 4200, exclusive of those w; 
public buildings and void places, to be fixed at twen a 
distance on each side of the way in the high streets, ana at 
five in the lesser streets, Janes,” &ce This was the origi 
fraying the charges of Lighting tbe Metropolis by 1 
assessments; and almost every street and avenue are noy 

in a similar manuer under different Acts of Parliament. 
entire number of lamps thus lit on every evening, within the Huss 
of Mortality, amounts to 2bout 30,000. 

In the year 1737, another Act of Parliament was obtained: 
for regulating and increasing the City Watch, &c. and through 
ahe arrangements subsequently made, the preservation of order 
im the different Wards was entrusted to thirty-two beadles and 
nine hundred and thirteen watchmen. In the same year an Act 
of Parliament was passed for restraining the number of Play- 
houses, amd subjecting all theatrical pieces intended for the stage 
to the inspection of the Lord Chamberlain. About this time, 
also, the building of Grosvenor Square, and of various streets in 
its vicinity, was carrying on with much assiduity. 

The great augmentation in the buildings and population of 
Westminster, and the many. accidents and inconveniencies that 
had resulted from the crossing of carriages, ac. at the ferries, led 
to the passing an Act for the erection of a Bridge from New 
Palace Yard to the opposite shore in Surrey, and on the twenty- 
ninth of June, 1738-9, the first stone of the new fabric was laid ; 
but it was not till ‘the year 1750 that the Bridge was opened for 
public’ accommodation, The several Statutes under which this 

G3 edifice 
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edifice was constructed, provided also for the building the three” 
spacious streets, named Bridge Street, George Street, and Par+ 
linment Street, in place of the narrow, dirty, aud inconvenient) 
aveniies that had before occupied their sites. By the lust of the 
Acts ulluded to, passed in the same year that the Bridge was 
opened, the Commissioners were empowered to “ open and 
widen the road from the stones end, ff. ¢. near the foot of the 
Bridge] Lambeth, to the [Fishmongers} Almshouses at Newing- 
ton;" to make a ‘new road (now the Borough Road) “ fram a 
place called Symond’s Comer, (near the Obelisk] across Sti 
George's Fielis, to the stones end in Blackman Street ;” and to 
make ‘another new road (aow the Greenwich Road) from the 
sail Almshouses at Newington, into the Kentish Road, near the 
Lock Hospital,” at the end of Kent Street, and to extend the 
same into the Grange Road, Bermondsey.” ‘They were also em- 
powered to make a new road (now York Place, Walcot Place, 
&c. from near the present Asylum to Kennington Common, All 
these works have since been executed ; and with very little exeep- 
tiov, the whole line of each road is now skirted on both sides 
with houses and other buildings. 

In the year 1743, it was judged necessary to erect the bunilet 
of Bethnal Green into a Parish, the houses at that time having 
increased to ubout 1800, and the number of inhubitants to 
15,000; since then a vast additional increase has taken plice 
both in the buildings and the population of this district. 

At the hitter end of the year 1754, the Court of Common 
Council passed a resolution for pulling down the houses on Lon- 
don Bridge, which, from the vastly increased traffic of the City, 
were now found to be extremely inconvenient, aud in many re- 
spects dangerous, ‘This resolution was carried into effect under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, about 17565 and in the 
three or four succeeding years a very large sum was expended in 
repairing the Bridge itself. 

In the year 1755, an Aet was obtained for niaking a new 
road from Istington to Paddington. This avenue is counected 

‘ with 
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with the road from Moorfields, called the City d 
ning throngh Pentonville, Battle Bridge, Somers Town, &c. 
the northern outlets of London at a Very convenient distance. 

During the long reign of his present Majesty, George the 
the buildings, improvements, and ‘population of Loy =; 
increased ina degree very far beyond that of any former peri 
similar duration ; and, though every successive war in whic 
nation has unhappily been involved within the past fifly years, 
fora time, impeded the regular progress of the augmenta 
yet, afer some lapse, the increase las gone on with addition 
lerity, Lt may be atlirmed with truth, perhaps, howevei 
doxical it appears on a first view, that owing to those very 
lities, the Metropolis has become so extended as it is; sinc 
vast resources that have been brought into action through the 
sequent financial arrangements, and the creation of a paper 
rency beyond all parallel, have been the means of enabling ina 
viduals to expend a much greater capital than could otherwise have 
been done; whilst, on the other hand, the multifarious operations 
attendant upon the war, have obliged the Government, as wellas 
the differeat Commercial and trading Companies, to employ a far 
superior number of persons in London than at any preceding 
time: the vast increase in the commerce of the Metropolis with- 
in the same period, has been also a means of augmenting the po- 
pulation and extending the suburbs. 

An Act of Parliament was obtained by the City early in 1760, 
for making “ such alterations in regard to the avenues leading into 
it as should be thought necessary, and would tend to its advan- 
tage.” Under this Act the Corporation was empowered to make 
various uew openings, and to improve aud enlarge a number of 
streets and passages. Since the accession of the King, who sue- 
ceeded to the crown in the October following, the most materia} 
of these improvements have been effected ; yet some others of 
essential convenience still remain unexecuted.* 

The great utility of the Bridge at Westminster, and the very 

z G4 evident 
© See Eboghson’s Lond. Vol. I. p. 418450. 
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evident advantages that had resulted to that division of the Mes, 
tropolis in consequence of its erection, led to the building of, 
Blackfriars Bridge; the first sione of which was laid on. the 
thirty-first of October, 1760, and it was opened to the public, in 
1769. ‘The construction of this fabric has been attended with, 
correspondent improvements on both sides of the River. On the 
London side, a fine avenue has been formed by the arching oves, 
&e. of the filthy Caral of Fleet Ditch, from Flect Bridge to the 
Thames, and by erecting the noble mansions ia Bridge Street 
and Chatham Place ; and, on the Surrey side, an equally impory 
tant, thongh not so stately a thoroughfare, has been obtained by the 
making of the New Road to St. George's Fields, now skirted by, 
the houses of Albion Place, Albion Street, Great Surrey Street, 
Burrows Buildings, Temple Place, &c. The Act of Purtiar 
ment for empowering the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty, of 
London, to make the latter Road, was passed in 1769; and under 
the same statute, the area surrounding the Obelisk in St, George's 
Fickls was laid out, and) two new Roads from thence formed; 
viz, the one named the Londox Road, leading to, the Elephant 
and. Castle at Newington Batts, and the other called the Lambeth: 
Road, extending to the avenue in front of the House and Tea 
Gardens, then distinguished by the sign of the Dog and) Duck, 
but now converted into the School for the Lndigent Blind, Inthe 
same year the foundation was laid of that anunificent Charity, the 
Magdalen Hotpital; avd, since that time, a very extended por- 
tion of St. George's Fields has been covered with buildings, 
Shortly before this, some further improvements were made is and 
about the City, by the pulling down of the City Gates, and part 
of the Wall between Moorgate aud Cripplegate, together with 
allthe houses on that side of Kore Street, which was subse- 
quently widened twelve feet. 

After the general. Peace, signed at Fontainbleau, in 1763, the 
buildings in Westminster and St. Mary-le-bone were rapidly ex- 
tended; and numerous improvements made in the Paying, Light. 
ing, &c. of different parts of the Town. In the Parish of St, 


‘4 Mary- 
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Mary-le-bome, espeqiajly, as a late writer hasreyarked, ‘ houses 
rose like exbalations,” and the increase of this neighbourhood. 
was quickly followed by a great, augmentation jn the ee 
parts of St. Pancras, 

‘The new, Paving of the Metropolis, according to thie pad, 
mode, commenced abou) 1763; in the spring of which year, the 
Commissioners for Westminster issued. proposals to contractors for 
the supply of “ Eginburgh stoves, or stones of the like quality, 
of four and five inches thick (and a few of six for the kennels), 
and not less than nine inches deep” for the Carriage-ways, and 
for “the best Purbeck pavements, and a curb of Purbeck or Moors 
stone, twelve inches broad and’seven thick,” for the footways of the 
avenues named “ Parliament Strect, Charing Cross, Cockspur 
Street, and Pall Mall.” St. James’s Street, and various others in the 
vicinity were also new paved about the same period ; and this im-. 
provement was soon progressively extended through most parts of 
the Metropolis. Before this the streets were extremely inconve- 
nient to passengers, the stones (mostly Guernsey pebbles) being 
round or nubbly, the kennels in the midst, and no level footway as. 
at present for the pedestrian. The first alterations in Westminster 
were made under the enactments of an Act of Parliament that 
had been passed in the Session of 1762; and the removal of the 
enormous Signs, &c, that hung across the streets or over the foot- 
ways, and, together with their posts and iron scroll-works, im- 
peded as well the circulation of the air as the progress of the 
passenger, was begun, about the same time, by force of the same 
authority.* . 

In 

* “The extravagant use of Signs," says Mr. Malcolm, “had heen com- 
plained of early in the century, when they were described aa very large, 
very fine with gilding and carving, and very absurd, Golden perriwigs, 
saws, axes, razors, trees, lancets, knives, salmon, cheese, blacks’ héads with 
gilt hair, halfmoous, sugar-loaves, and Westphalia hams, were repeated 
without merey from the Borough to Clerkenwell, and from Whitechapel 
to the Haymarket.” At this period not a few of the sign-irons weighed 
trom four to five hundred pounds, and some of them even a great deal 
more. Mun. §c. of Lond. p. 468. 
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Tn the year 1764, another important Act of Parliament was 
passed for “the better regulating of Buildings, and to prevent 
mischiefs Urat may happen by fire within the weekly Bills of Mor- 
tality.” By this statute, so much of a former Act for regulating: 
Buildings made in the second of George the First, as'related to 
Party-walls, was extended to all cases whutsoever, “ within the 
City and Liberties of Westminster, and the Parishes of St. Mary- 
le-Bone, Paddington, Chelsea, and St. Pancras.” Tle clauses 
of this Act are extremely appropriate and judicious, and it is to 
be lamented that greater attention is not given to have them duly 
executed.* By one of them it is enacted, that “ all houses or 

other 


* ‘The following are among the enactments :— 

“That all Party-walls, to be erected or built within the said City or 
Liberty of Westminster, and the Parishes, Precincts, and Limits aforesaid, 
shall be two bricks and an half thick at the least in the cellar, and two 
Inicks thick upwards fo the garret floor, and from thence one hick and an 
Smif thick at least, eighteen inches above the roofs or gutters which adjoin 
to such party wall; and that the same shail be built of stone, or of good 
fonnd burt bricks, and none other. 

And that no timbers, except the timbers of the girders, binding joists, 
and the templets mnder the same, shall be laid into the Party-walls erected 
‘or built, or to be erected or built, within the said City or Liberty of West- 
minster, and the Parishes, Precincts, and Limits aforesaid; and that no 
timbers of the roof be laid into such party-walls, (except the purloins or 
Kerb thereof) aud that the ends of girders, and binding Joists, lying with 
id meh party-walls, shall not excced nine inches; and that none of the 
ends of the girdors, or binding joists, in adjoining houses, shall meet, or be 
laid opposite toeach other ; and that the sides thereof shall be, at least, 
fourteen inches distant from each other ; and that there shall be nine inches, 
atleast, of solid brickwork left at or between the ends of all lentils, wall- 
plites, and bond-timbers, which may or stall be laid in or upon the walls 
of the fore and buck fronts of all honses whieh shall adjoin to each other, 
‘oni the penalty of fifly pounds on the head builder, 

“That no timber or timbers whatsoever shall be laid or placed wader the 
hearth or hearths of any room or rooms, or within nine inches of nny funnel or 
flew of nny chimney or chimnies, of any house or houses within the limite 
aforesaill ; atid that no timber Wuiddings whatsoever shall be built adjoining 
to any house or houses, x0 as the timbers thereof shall be Jet into any wall of 

any 
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other buildings,” within the precincts or places above-mentioned, 
“shall be built of stone, or of good sound, hard, well-burnt, 
bricks, and-none other; hoth in the fore-front and back-front . 
thereof,” &c. How greatly this wise provision is daily eluded, is 
spparent to the most common observer; for the bricks that are 
frequently used in new buildings are composed of such hetero- 
geneous materials, that the adbesion of the particles is utterly in- 
sofficient to enable them to withstand the action of the atmos- 
phere through any extended period; and in more than one in- 
stance of recent occurrence, houses have been known to fall 
before they were finished, merely from the pressure of their owa 
weigh! t.? 

Among 


apy such house or houses already built, or hereafter to be built, within the 
Emits aforesaid, under the penalty of fifty pounds. 

“Toat after any party-wall or party-walls shall be erected or built pare 
swant to the directions of this Act, no person or persons whatsoever, who 
shall baild against such party-wall or party-walls, shall, on any pretence 
whatsoever, eut into or wound the same, for the convenience of making 
chimney or chimnies, or for any other purpose whatsoever ; nor shall lay 
into the same any other timbers than are allowed by this Act to be laid inte 
pew party-walls, under the penalty of fifty pounds. 

“ That every master-bnilder, who shall orect or build any house withis 
the limits above-mentioned, shall, within fonrteen days after the same shall 
be covered im, cause the same to be surveyed by one or more surveyor or 
surveyors; and such surveyor or surveyors shall make oath, before one of 
his Majesty's Justices of the peace for the said County of Middlesex, or 
City of Westminster, that the same hath been (to the best of his or their 
judgment and belief) built and erected agreeable to the seVeral directions 
in this Act contained ; which affidavit shall be filed with the clerk of the 
peace for the said County of Midulesex, within ten days after the making 
thereof ; and if any master-buildcr shall make default in the premises, by 
neglecting to cause such survey to be made, or such affidavit to be made 
and filed as aforesaid, such master-builder shall, for every sueh neglect or 
default, forfeit the sum of fifty ponnds.”— 


* Itis ovfortunate, perbaps, that most of the buildings in and near Lon- 
don, are erected on leasehold tenares, and those granted for no very ex- 
tended terms ; from sixty to ninety-nine ycars being the gencral length of 

the 
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Anvong the Improvements that became general in London 
within a few years afler this period, was the affixing the names of 
ie Squares, Streets, de. at their respective comers; the painting 
of the uumbers of the houses on the Doors; the removal of pro~ 
Jecting water-spouts, pent-bouses, and other obstructions, andthe 

dessening 


the periods, The houses are in comsequence, and particnlarly since the 
vast increase in the prices of building materials, rum xp. merely to Tast ont 
the term ; and the contrasting builders have become pretty shrewd judgex 
of the degree of the instability necessary for that purpose. 

‘Thiv complaint, however, of the unsomndness of the bricks, is not altos 
gether of mouerm origin, Nearly fifty years ago, viz. ia June, 1766, the 
Londew Chronicte thus satirically notices the dangerous practice “of the 
present method of woking bricks.” 

® If you ge to the remains of London Wall, or examine any olf briek 
Dailding, you will find it more difficult to pall it down, than it war for the 
Architect toraise it: but let any person attend to the continual accounts 
given hi the Papers, of the number of halfbuitt houses that tumble down bee 
fore they can be finished, and he will trenible for these who re te inhabit de 
many piles of new buildings that are daily rising in this Metropolis, Wheo 
we consider the practice among some of the brick-makers shout the towty, 
‘we shall not wonder at this consequence, though we must shudder at the 
evil. ‘The increase of buildings has increased the demand) and, conse~ 
qvently, the priee of bricks. ‘Tho demand for bricks has yaised the price 
of brick-earth so greatly, tat the makers are tempted: to buy-the slop of 
the wtrects, usher, scucengers dirt, aud every thing that will make the brick- 
‘earth, or clay, go as far as possible, Tt is said, the price of the brieksenrth 
is more than doubled within these two or three years, ‘The seavengers, ttt 
willing to be behind with ihe Landholders, have doubled the price of ashes, 
trebled the price of cinders, and charge a considerable price for the filth, 
wnd, and-what they call the slop of the streets, ‘This slop makes nearly 
ene balf of the composition thet is to raise the enormous and very na 
merous buildings, whieh are to unite Lemon with Highgate, Bromley; 
Ronotd, and Brentford, within these five years ; unless, what seems very: 
possible, the Bricklayers, carpenters, and masons, with all their labourers 
and workmen, are overwhelmed in the riins of their own buildings before 
tho plan. is finished. "The Legislature has provided. for our safety against 
the rogueriesof the Builders; but unless the materials of whieh the bricks 
ave snaile shall be taken into consideration, London may shortly resemble 
Lisbon, without the intervention of ay Earthquake,” 
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lemeniag of protruding cellar windows, many accidents having 
happened to passengers and children from the insecurity of the 
flaps. ‘The convenient fashion of denoting the names of the oc- 
cupiers of houses, by engraved brass-plates or otherwise, was alsa 
adopted abeut the same time. 

About this period, likewise, the buildings in St. Mary-le-Bone 
and its neighbourhood were carried on with great spirit. The 
building of Portman Square was begun about 1764, by the erec- 
tion of the north side, yet it was nearly twenty years before the 
whole was finished. Suffolk Street, Bernera Street, and several 
others, in the neighbourhood of Middlesex Hospital, which lat- 
ter building stood in the fields when erected in 1755, were also 
now in progress; as was Charlotte Street, next Percy Street, éccs 
Percy Chapel was built in 1769. 

In the years 1765 and 1766, some further and necessary meas 
snres for the regular paving of London were made the basis of 
two new Acts of Parliament; by the first of which, the Com- 
missioners for “ paving, cleansing, and lighting the Squares, 
Streets, and Lanes, within the City and Liberty of Westminster, 
and parts adjacent,” were empowered to collect Sanday Tolls, 
at various turnpikes (named in the Act) on the outskirts of the 
Metropolis, for the furtherance of the work; and by the other, 
“the sole power and authority of pitching, paving, cleansing, and 
enlightening the Strects, &c.” of the City and Liberties of Lon- 
don, was vested in “ the Mayor and Commonalty,” and the “exe- 
eution thereof” entrusted to the Commissioners of Sewers, ‘* ap- 
pointed by the Common Council.” The preamble to the latter 
Act states, that the several Streets, &c. in the City and its Liberties 
“were im general ill paved and cleansed, and not duly enlight- 
ened;” that “ they were also greatly obstrected by posts, and 
annoyed by signs, spouts, and gutters, projecting into and over 
the same, whereby, and by sundry other incroachments and an- 
noyances,” they were ‘rendered incommodious, and in some 
parts dangerous.”* For carrying the purposes of this Act into 

‘ execution 


* How inconvenient the publie thoroughfares of the City must have beer 
a 
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execution, a yearly rate, not exceeding one shilling and sixpence 
in the pout, was directed to be levied on all Houscholders, &e: 
and Sunday Tolls ordered to be taken at the several Turnpikes 
of Mile End, Bethual Greco, Hackney, Kingsland, Ball's Pond, 

Holloway, 


‘at this period will be seen hy the following extract from a * Representation’ 
made to the Court of Common Council by the Commissioners of Sowers 
and Pavements— 

™ We think it incumbent on as to represent to this honourable court, 

4, That the pavements are in general rough and irregular, and in many 
of the principal Streets very defective and bud, chiefly owing, as we con+ 
ceive, to their being partially, and at different times, and with different a> 
terials, repaired by the several inhabitants themselves, to the frequent 
breaches made therein by the different Water Companies, and to their slight 
‘and insufficient smanner of patching up the same. 

“2, That the prevailing method of placing the Channels in the middle of 
the streets, which are gencrafly made very deep, and in many cases (some 
times necessarily) attenled with cross Channels, renders the Coach-way 
very disagreeable and unsafe to passengers, as well as highly detrimental 
to horses and carriages. 

3, That the too common practice of the Jowersort of inhabitants and 
servants, throwing ashes, rubbish, broken glass, and carthen ware, offals, 
and other offensive things, into the streets, stops the current of the channel, 
makes the highway very inconvenient, and. sometimes dangerous to each 
horse and foot passenger, and even to the health ef the neighbouring inbas 
bitants. 

“4, Tat the passage of some of the greatest thoroughfares is ofiem ob~ 
structed by the loading and noloading of stage coaches, stage waggons, and 
country carts, and by the washing of butts, casks, and barrels, i the high. 
way. 

+ 5, That the footways, by not being raised above the level of the streets, 
are much annoyed with mud, and frequently overflowed with water, which 
renders theta disagreeable and slippery, are moist and very dangerous im 
frosty weather; a nnisance every day accumulated by the neglect of the 
honsebolders to cause their servants to scrape and sweep away the med from 
before their houses, 

“ 6. That posts, intended for the security of the passengers, do bat in 
part auswer that inteation, considerably, lessen the passage on botl sides, 
imstreets already too marrow, aod by their irregularity and uptacss of decay, 

offend 
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Holloway, St. John’s Street, Goswell Street, and the New R 
coumnonly called the City Road. Another Act was passed a! 
same lime, confirming and amending all former Acts grant 
the City for widening the streets, &c, and extending the 


offend the eve, at the same time that they occasion expense which 
be entirely saved by raising the footway a little higher, 

“7. That several of the footways are encumbered with goods and 
ages, and others of them straightened by the anwarrantable m 
shop windows, bulks, and shew boards, or the more danger: 
ments of vaults and ecllar doors, 

“ 8. ‘That the daily increasing rivalship in the size and projection 
in a great measure defeats’ the purpose of them, obstracts the free 
tion of the air (so desireable in a large and populous city) in times ¢ 
wind often proves dangetons; and in rain, always an annoyance t 
passengers; and at night, more or less intercepts the light of ve Tamps 

9, That foot passengers are likewise greatly annoyed in rainy wea- 
ther, by the water conveyed from the tops of old houses through spouts 
projecting into the streets, 

“1, That for want of the streets and conrts being properly marked and 
distinguished, and the houses regularly numbered, strangers are often put 
to great trouble and difficulty to find their way to places and persons they 
have oecasion to resort to. 

“Prom this view of the many nuisances and defects which lessen the 
beanty, neatness, and convenience of this great and famous Metropolis, we 
humbly conceive that every person (not bigotted to ancient forms and cas 
toms, or biawed by narrow considerations of immediate interest) must be 
convinced of the necessity of a speedy reformation, withoat which the little 
of our retail trade that remains will be in time totally lost, our wards and 
parishes depopulated, aud the burthen of our offices and taxes propor 
tionably increased.” 

‘Among the general powers granted by the Act of Parliament, in conse 
qnence of this Report, were these:— They” (the Commissioners) “ may 
canse all ur any of the streets, lanes, squares, yards, courts, alleys, passages, 
and places, to he new paved or repaired, when and as often and iu stch 
manner and with such materials as they shall think fit; and for such por+ 
pores may from time to time cause to be dug, carted, and carried ont of, 
or brought into the same, or any of them, such gravel, stones, and other ma- 
terials, as they shall jodge necessary; and may likewice cause the ground: 
thereof to be raised or lowered, the course of the channels running in, or 

. — throwgt 
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sions of the Act for the better prevention of Fires by Purty-walls, 

through the City and its Liberties. ‘THe paving, cleansing, lighting, 

and watching of the Borough and Liberties of Southwark were 

also provided for by another Act of Parliament, the provisions of 
which 


through the same, to be torned or altered; and the water pipes which now 
Hie, or which hereafter shall be lain under ground, ta be taken wp and sew 
lain, in such places, nauncr, and form as they shall judge best; and may 
cause such posts as they shall think useless, or inconvenient, to be taken up 
and removed; and likewise all steps, bulks, shew-glasses, and shew-bourds, 
incroaching wpon the footway; as also all steps amd doors, opening or lend 
Ing to the footways into vaults or cellars, to be removed or altered, 

“ The Commissioners are also hereby impowered (o lnve taken down and 
removed all signs, or other emblems, ased to denote the trae, oceupation, 
‘or calling of any person or persons ; together with the sign-posts, sigoirons; 
pent-houscs, shew-boards, sponts, aud gutters, and all other iucronchments, 
projections, and annoyance whatsoever, within the said City or liberties; 
and for the future all signs, &¢, are to be fixed on the fronts of the houses, 
and not otherwise; and every person offending contrary to there directions, 
for every such offence, is to forfeit aad pay the sum. of five ponmdliy and 
the further sum of twenty shillings for every day such offence shall contiame,” 
‘The following axe some other of the clauses of the Act. 

* No lime ks to be sacked in the foot or carriage way of the streets, &e, 
nor in any honse, but only on vacant sites, where any house Or honses ard 
totally piled down in order to be rebuilt, on the penalty of forty shillings. 

“ Phe penalty of driving any bier, wheel or wheels, sledge, wheel-tnrrow; 
or other carriage whatioever, or wilfully riding, leading, or driving any 
horse, coach, or any other carringe whatsoever, npon any part of the foot 
pavements, is ten shillings for the frst offence, twenty shillings for the ses 
ond, and forty shillings for the third, aud every other time of offteding, 
Any perion whatsoever, withont any other warrant, who shall see amy ach 
offence committed, may give the offender, and convey him to the custody 
ofa Justice of peace, before whom he must be convieted tipom oath. 

“The names of streets, ke, are to be put up, painted, engraved, of de- 
scribed im stone or otherwise, at or neur exeh end, corver, of entance, of 
each of the streets, Ac. and (be houses are to be numbered, in order for the 
distinguishing them ; and the penalty of maliciously defacing or obtiteratiag 
the sane, for every such offence forty shillings —The footways nre to be 
cleaned daily by the occupiers of houses or tencments, under the penalty oF 
{veo shillings," 
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which were pretty similar to those for the new paving, &c. of 
London and Westminster. 

From this time till the commencement of the American War, 
in 1775, the Metropolis was in a state of rapid eulargement.— 
The present spacious prison of Newgate was constructed in the 
year 1770. About the same time the noble pile of building, 
named ‘the Adelphi, was begun by the brothers John, Robert, 
James, and William Adams, Architects, on the site of Durham 
Yard, in the Strand; and within a year or two afterwards the same 
ingenious architects commenced the building of Portland Place, 
‘The streets adjoining, together with Bentinct Chapel, and part of 
its neighbourhood, were raised about the same time; and the 
continuation of Harley Street, and Mansfield Street, were built 
on ground where had formerly been a bason of water. In 1774, 
Titchfield Chapel, with various buildings in its vicinity, were 
erected. Stratford Place was built, and the Crescent, now 
Cumberland Place, originally intended for a Circus, was begun 
about the same year: so also was the magnificent pile of public 
offices, &cc. called Somerset House. 

Another important Act for the regulation of buildings in Lon- 
don and its vicinage was passed towards the end of the year 1774. 
All the laws hitherto made had been found insufficient, and the 
Legislature, in consequence, enacted a very ample set of regula- 
tions, whereby all future buildings, of whatever nature, were to 
be distributed into seven classes, and very minute directions were 
given for thickness, materials, &c. of every part of every wall in 
every class withia the Bills of Mortality. By this Act the Magis- 
trates are directed to appoint Surveyors, who are to see that all 
buildings are executed according to law. The Act also directs 
that ruinous houses shall be pulled down ;* that fire-cocks shall 

H be 


"It is much to be lamented that the Masistracy do not more partica- 
larly attend to the enforcement of this clause. Hardly a year passes but 
several lives are lost by the falling in of old houses, which either the avarice 
or negligence of the landlords permits to remain occupied long after they 

have 
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be placed in the water-pipes, with conspicuous notices of their 
Situations; that fire-engines, and also proper lailders to assist per= 
sons in escaping from fire, shall be kept in every Parish, and cer- 
tain rewards paid to the Engine-keepers and Turncocks who should 
be the first, secoud, ond third, in affording assistance, when ne- 
cessiiry. 

‘The progress of the war checked the current of the building 
speculations, but did not entirely impede it; and towards the elose, 
aml after the termination of lostilities, it rushed forward with 
additional vigour. Manchester Square was commenced in 1776, 
by the building of Manchester House, but way not finished till 
twelve years aflerwards: Portland Chapel was built in the same 
year, Fiteroy Chapel: was built in 1778, and Portman Chapel 
in 1779: the eras of these Chapels point out tie increasing popa- 
lation of their respective neighbourhoods. In 2779, also, the 
foundation of the New Sessions House, ou Clerkenwell Green, 
was laid, 

‘The village of St, Mary-le-Bone may be sail to have become 
an integral part of the Metropolis in the year 1770, when the 
several regulations for paving, lighting, watehing, &c, for the 
names of the streets, and the numbers of the houses, and for re- 
gulnting weighls, and measures, were extended throughout the 
whole parish, Mary-le-Bone Gardens, which had long been a 
place of public amusement, were shut up about the year 17793 
the ground was soon afterwards leased ont to builders, and quickly. 
occupied by Beaumont Street, aud parts of Devonshire Place, and. 

Devonshire 
lunve become decayed beyonil repair, Mamy fatal instances might: tbe 
selected, yet ove alow, of the most recent eeeurrence, will suffice, ‘Two. 
Houres in Jrommonger Hew, near St. Leke's Choreh, Old Street, fell down, 
in the early part of the present month (April), and crushed fon persons (0 
death, a mother and three children! ‘These Houses belonged to the rich 
nud flourishing Congany of Ironmongers, avd, together, with the whole 
row, which eomists of between forty and fifty honses, nearly, in a similar 
state of Uilapefation, were belt in the year 1719. Many, ollver, housea ia, 
the same mrictbourhood, in King Street, Heary Street, avd Old Street 
Square, are in au equal state of decay. 
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Devonshire Street. The stables of Devonshire Mews occupy 
the site of the ancient manor-house of St. Mary-le-Bone. 

From the year 1780, till the breaking out of the Revolution 
War, and, generally speaking, with the exception of a few years 
at intervening periods, till the present hour, the outskirts and Sa- 
burbs of London have continued to increase with astonishing rapi- 
dity; the extension, indeed, has far exceeded all prior example. 
Contiguous villages have been connected, and, as it were, incor- 
porated with the Metropolis; masses of buildings, sufficiently targe 
to bear the name of towns, have sprung up in its vicinity, and are 
now all but united with it; elegant squares and stately streets 
have added to its splendour; and new institutions, combining 
science with utility, and commercial advantage with architectural 
adornment, have, at the same time, augmented its extent, and 
increased its riches and magnificence. 

About the year 1780, the buildings of the extensive Chapelry 
of Pentonville, an adjunct to St. James's Clerkenwell, were begun, 
by the erection of Penton Place. The White Conduit House and 
two or three other buildings were the only edifices then standing 
in this wide-spreading neighbourhood. The Chapel was com- 
pleted about 1788; and since that period several respectable 
streets, &c. have been progressively erected in this Suburb, and 
various others are building in the fields towards the north, 

Another extensive district was commenced about the year 1786, 
on the north side of the Paddington road, on the fields between 
Battle Bridge and the upper extremity of Tottenham Court Road. 
This has the name of Somers Town, and consists of many respect- 
able streets and places, though the breaking out of the Revolution 
War prevented the whole of the proposed plans from being car- 
tied into execution. Judd Place, Charlton Street, Welstead 
Street, and the Polygon, may be regarded as the more respectable ; 
but various other avenues and streets have been recently built, and 
others are now in rapid progress extending towards Cainden Town. 

Camden Town was commenced in the year 1790 or 1791, and 
thoogh not at present entirely connected with the Metropolis, 

H2 bids 
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bids fair to be so in a very short period, as several streets are now ~ 
building on the fields skirting the west side of the Hampstead 
Road, beyond St, Janves's Chapel; and various others are in a 
course of rapid extension from the north and north-west sides of 
Somers Town. Since the same period, also, almost the entire 
mass of buildings that constitutes the upper part of Tottenham 
Court Road, together with its wide-spreading neighbourhood on the 
west, as Warren Street, Hertford Street, Fitzroy Street and 
Market, Grafton Street, Conway Street, London Street, How- 
land Street, Cleveland Street, Buckingham Street and Place, 
Carburton Street, Upper Titchfield Street, Norton Street, &e. 
Fitzroy Square was begun in 1793, butonly two sides have been 
finished, the breaking out of the war in that year having led toa 
long delay in the completion of this neighbourhood. 

So extremely extensive have been the building plans in this 
quarter of the town, that even the distant village of Paddington 
is now completely united with the Metropolis, and is itself in a. 
state of very rapid enlargement. ‘The increase of buildings in 
that parish was begun about the year 1790, by the erection of 
nearly a hundred wooden cottages, at a little distance to the north 
of Tybura Turnpike, Since that time almost all the various 
streets and avenues connecting with Lisson Green and the Pad- 
dington Road ave been erccted, and various others are now 
building; each side of the above road to the neighbourhood of 
Devonshire Street, eastward, bas also been progressively skirted 
with houses, mauy of which are iurge and respectable mansions, 

About the year 1794, the House of Correction for the County 
of Middlesex was built, in the vicinity of Cold Bath Fields, Clerk- 
eawell; and. in the ten or twelve years preceding and subsequent 
to that period, the buildings of Spa Place, Wood Street, and the 
Vineyard, together with some others connceting with Rosoman 
Street, in the same parish, were erected. During the same space 
of time, likewise, the building of Finsbury Sguare was completed, 
and several streets and other avenues in its vicinity raived, parti- 
cularly along the line of the City Road, which now began to be 

skirted 
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skirted with dwellings.on each side. Within the last ten 
also, the buildings of this neighbourhood have been gree 
tended, and various fields and vacant plots of ground hay 
entirely covered with houses. On the south side of Old Stri 
principal of the streets, &c. thus built are Artillery Pla 
Stret, Paul Street, Tabernacle Walk and Row, Castle 
Leonard Street, North Street, and St. Agnes le Cler 
cross streets in the vicinity of the Curtain Road (both si 
which are now bounded with houses), and others connecti 
road with the Shoreditch Road, have likewise been erect 
the same period. On the north side of Old Street, also, 
and in the vicinity of the Cily Road, the augmentation ha: 
very extensive; especially within the lust five oF six years, 4 
which time Windsor Place aud Terrace, Nelson Street, 
dence Street, Trafalgar Street, &c. have been built, and s¢ 
others, as Moffatt Street and Terrace, Union Street, Nile Street, 
and Allerton Street, are now building. Several small streets, in 
the vicinity of Ratcliff Layer, have also been completed, and 
others are now in progress, 

Of equally recent date are most of the new buildings from 
Compton Street, Clerkenwell, on the south, to Rawstorne Street, 
on the north, and to St. John Street and Goswell Street Road, on 
the west and east. Within the space thus bounded, Northamp- 
ton Square, and the various streets opening into it, as Upper and 
Lower Ashby Street, Upper and Lower Charles Street, and 
Upper and Lower Smith Street, together with Spencer Street 
and Row, Goswell Terrace, Wynyatt Street, Perceval Street, 
King Street, &c. are all now finished, or in a course of com- 
pletion. 

But the most comprehensive and splendid of all the plans that 
have been adopted of late years for enlarging the Capital fas 
been carried into execution in the Foundling Fields, and on the 
estates of the Duke of Bedford and others, extending northward 
from Bloomsbury Square, over what were called the Long Fields, 
fo ihe vicinage of the City Road, pear Somers Town. These 
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buildings, which for the most part consist of respectable and 
stately mansions, were begun near the Foundling Hospital, io 
Guildford Street, Doughty Street, Sc. avd since that period 
have been carried on almost unceashgly to the present time, 
Belford House, which formed the northern side of Blounsbary 
Square, was pulled down in 1800, and Bedford Place, Mon- 
togue Street, and the west side of Southampton Row, were all 
built about three years afterwards, on the site of that mansion and 
ity gardens, Russel Square, which was commenced about the 
same time, has been recently completed by the erection of the 
houses at the north-west angle. Keppel Street is now finishing; 
50 also is Montague Place, which connects with Bedford Square: 
the Jatter, with its avenues, Charlotte Street, Coroline Street, 
Bedford Street, and Gower Street, were mostly erected between 
the years 1778 amd 3786. All these lie to ihe westward) of 
Russel Square; on the east and north-east, the buildings of Upper 
Guildford Sirect, (excepling Baltimore, or Bolton Howse) Ber- 
nard Street, Great Coram Strect, Tavistock Place, Marchmont 
Street, Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, Grenville Street, and 
Landsdown Place, have all been erected since the year 1801; 
together with the east sides of Woburn Place and Tavistock Syuare? 
the western side of the former is now building, and the area of the 
Square has been laid ont and planted about two or three years, 
Mecklenburgh Square, of similar dimensions to Brunswick Square, 
has been recently commenced, on tho east side of the Foundling 
Hospital, by the houses on the south; and the east side ismow 
building: Caroline Place, which leads into this Square, and core 
responds with Landsdown Place, bas been finished only a year 
or (wo. A very extensive neighbourhood is likewise raising be~ 
tween these Squares on the south, and Somers Town on the 
north, which promises ere long to fill up all the recently open 
pasture Gields between the Redford estate westward, and Geny's 
Ton Lane Road eastward. OF the various places erected here 
Within the last three years, or now building, Barton Crescent de- 
mands the preference ; the principal of the others are Mabledow 
Place, 
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Place, Tonbridge Ploce, Judd Streit, Speldhu 
borough Street, Leigh Street, Hadlow Street, cs 
North: Lucas Strect, Wellington Square, Sidmouth Stre 
others, are also in progress. ‘The north side of another 
to be named Euston Square, and of whiel the Bedford 
‘with the City Road running through the midst, will form t 
tre, is now building; as are several’streets, sid the cor 
of others, on the opposite side of the City Road, nes | 
tenliam Court Road, as Euston Street, Upper Thornk 
Grafton Street East; wil Carmarthen Street. To sou 
of these, the North anid South Crescents, Alfred Place. \ 
a line of houses for shops in Tottenham Court Ro wv 
just erected on ground belonging to the City of I fon. 

In the neighbourhood of Bethnal Green, aid on 
Branching off towards Hackney, a great number of new 1 
have also been built, during the last ten or twelve years, atrd:se- 
veral fields have been successively covered with dwellings; vartous 
new streets and avenues in that quarter are likewise now building. 

A vast accession to the Suburbs of the Metropolis has likewise 
been made in the vicinity of Whitechapel, Mile End, and Mite 
End Road, within a similar space of time; and the whole line of 
distance, from Whitechapel to Bow, is now almost all skirted with 
buildings on each side, independent of various avenues which 
branch off to the right and left, at intermediate angles, The 
Village of Stepney has likewise been connected with Mile End by 
a continuity of building, and a New Road (partly skirted with 
houses) has been made from Whitechapel to Radcliff, between 
which and Wapping, the warehouses and bason of the London 
Docks cover a very extensive plot of ground; and considerable 
improvements and alterations have taken place in that vicinity 
since the construction of the Docks, which were made ander an 
act passed in 1800, and first opened for public use in. January, 
1805. Another new road, called the Commercial Road, has 
been recently made from Church Street, Whitechapel, to the 
West India Docks, in the Isle of Dogs, and the East India Docks, 
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at Blackwall; these Docks have added greally to the buildings 
and population of Stepney and Poplar, and many new streets, 
&e. have been just built, and are now building in those districts. 

The recent improvements in the more interior parts of the 
Capital, have much increased the general convenience, though 
from the state of property and other circumstances they have not 
been carried on either so rapidly or on so enlarged @ scale as in 
the Suburbs. Since the year 1789 a great augmentation has been 
made to the Bank, by extending it into Lothbury, &e. ond a 
new thoroughfare (Prince's Street) bas been formed on the 
western side. In the year 1795, the City obtained un Act of 
Parliament for eularging the entrance from the Strand ; and for 
making a new Street from Newgate to Fleet Market, instead of 
the former incommodious avenue down Snow Hill. Since that 
period the two spacious strects, named Picket Street, and Shin- 
ner Street, with other improvements, have been nade under the 
authority of the above Statute, 

Daring the last five or six years, considerable alterations have 
been effected at Westminster, in the vicinity of the Abbey Churelt 
amd the Houses of Parliament, These, however, bave hitherto 
been principally contined to the pulling down whole streets of 
buildings, in forming a new front to the House of Lords, and in 
levelling and planting a spacious arca on the northern side of 
Westminster Abbey, 

‘On the Surrey side of London numerous alterations and ime 
provements are now in progress, particularly in the parts conti- 
guous to the river opposite Somerset House and the upper end 
of the Strand, The driving of the piles for the Strand Bridge 
was commenced a short time ago at Cuper's Gardens, from 
whence anew road isto be made across Lambeth Marsh, to the 
Obelisk, in St. George's Fields; and various collateral streets, 
and avenues, have been planned, and some of them are now 
building to fill up the extensive intermediate space between the 
‘Thames and the two roads from Westminster and Blackfriars’ 
Bridges, which also meet at the Obelisk, On the cast side of 

Great 
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Great Surrey Street, a new Square, named Nelson Squa 
near completion ; and numerous streets and avenues are bi 
between Newington Causeway, the Greenwich Road, avid 
Street : the Lock Fields, and several other parts of Newi 
parish are likewise very rapidly covering with houses, 





PaRTICULARS OF THR CIVIL, MILITARY, AND Ecois: 
TicaL GOVERNMENT? OF THE City oF LonpoX ANI 
LIBERTIES; INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE. 
Caarters, Magistracy, Law Courts, BisHor: 
Lonpon, é&c. 


Tue City and Liberties of Loudon are under.three dx 
modes of government, Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical. 100 
Civil divides it into Wards and Precincts, under a Lord Mayor, 
twenty-six Aldermen, two Sheriffs, two hundred and thirty-six 
Common Councilmen, a Recorder, a Chamberlain, a Common 
Serjeant, a Town Clerk, and various subordinate officers; the 
Military is under the authority of a Lieutenancy, vested in the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and principal Citizens, the City being by 
charter a County corporate and Lieutenaucy in itself; and the 
Ecclesiastical is directed by a Bishop, Archdeacon, and subordi- 
nate Clergy. 

The Civi, GovERNMENT of the City bears a general re- 
semblance to the legislative power of the Empire; the Lord 
Mayor exercising the functions of Monarchy, the Aldermen these 
of the Peerage, and the Common Council those of the third 
branch of the Legislature. The laws for the internal regulation. 
of the City are wholly framed by these officers acting in Common 
Council; and the administration of them is also exclusively in 
the Corporation. 

During the early part of the Roman domination in Britain the 
government of London must have been purely military; but 

when 
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when the power of the Romans beeame consolidated, and the 
growing City was advanced to the rank of a Colony, itwas then 
ssimilated to that of * Imperial Rome.’ The precise nature of 
ils civil institutions at that period, however, cannot be acer 
tained ; for though the constitutions, courts of justice, presiding 
officers, &c. of all colonial towns, were, “generally speaking, 
copied from those of Rome, and the inhabitants regarded as 
Roman Citizens, yet the particular laws under whieh they lived 
were unquestionably varied according to the state of local circum 
stances, The chief Magistrate was the Prefect, who hud his 
appointment immediately from the Imperial City, and was subject 
to be removed every year. 

After the conquest of England by the Saxons, the ancient pri- 
vileges of Loudon were doubtless greatly altered; yet the impor- 
tance of its situation and increasing strength would soon demand 
ao accession of liberty; and it was the custom of every Saxou 
Burgh and City to have its own particular constitution, the regu- 
Intions of which were carried on by one or more subordinate 
Magistrates, under the protection of the Lord of the Soil, who in 
this instance was the King himself. ‘Dhe principal Magistrate in 
the Saxow tinves was called the Port-gerefe, or Port-reee ¢ that 
is, the guardian or ruler of the Clty: and a Charter of Edward 
the Confessor is quoted by Stow as extant itr the * Book of St. 
Alban’s,’ which is directed to Alfward, the Bishop, Wolfgare, the 
Port-reve, aul the Burgesses of London. This Charter must 
Inve been granted between the years 1041 aud 1064, as Edward 
was chosen King in the former year, end Bishop Alfward died: i 
the latter, After that period the mention of Port-reves, as Go- 
vernors of Lonilon, occur frequently in existing documents; bat 
scarcely any thing is known of their particular functions, nor yet 
of the peculiar municipal arrangements of which they lad the 
superiitendence, The cause of this may partly be gathered 
from the following passage in Fabian: “ These Governors of 
old time, with the lawes and customes then used within this Cittie, 
were registered in a booke called the Doomesday, in the Saron 


tongue: 
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tongue: but of later daies, when the said lawes and custo 
were chaunged, and for that also the saide booke was of a sn 
bande, and sore defaced, it was lesse set by, so that it was 
beseled wad lost.” These Port-reves, like the Roman Praefe 
appear to have been changed every year, and most probably 
the sole authority of the King. 

After the subjugation by the Normans, London appears 
have been governed for some time by a Port-geref, ar Porta 
aud a Prevost conjeintly. Inthe reign of Stephen, the Zempr 
Maud, 2s Queen of Eogland, appointed’ Godfrey ‘Maguay 
Earl of Essex, ito be Portdeve and Sheriff of ‘London 4 
Middlesex ; and the same offices bad also been held by tis gra 
father. Under the same reign alse, the names oceur of Gill 
Becket, as Port-reer, and Andrew Bechevet, as Prévect 
London ; but after the accession of Henry the Second, the na 
Provost would seem to hfve been dropped, as four different 
Persons are recorded in succession as Port-reves, whilst the 
former title is not mentioned: it is probable that these latter 
Port-reves were continued in office many years, or perlaps for: 
life. In some records relating to this period, the principal Ma~ 
gistrates of London are called Sheriffs (Vice-comites), Domesmen, 
and. Aldermen ; yet it is doubtful whether those titles succeeded. 
each other, as belonging to the same office of Magistracy, or whe- 
ther they belonged to co-existing offices. The most explicit c-: 
count of the state of the Corporation about King Stephen's or 
Henry the Seconds reign, is contained in Fitz-Stepheu’s * Descrip- 
tio Nobilissinee Civitatis Londonia,’ which says, that ‘ Like an- 
cient Rome, our City is distinguished by wards and several limits; 
it hath Sheriffs every year, answerable to their Consuls; it hath 
Aldermen, enjoying the dignity of Senators, besides inferior 
Magistrates; there arc several places and courts for, matters deli- 
Derative, demonstrative, and judicial; aud upon set days, also, 
they (the Citizens) have their Common Council and great Assem- 
blies.’ ' 

Io 
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To the first-year of Richard the First (anno 1199) the “ City,” 
says Stow, “obtained to be governed by two Bailiffs, which 
Bailiffes are in divers ancient deeds called Shrivey,” i, e, Sheriffs; 
the names of the first of whom, according to the same author, 
were Henry de Cornhill and Richard Reynere: these persons 
entered into their office on thc Feast of St. Michael. In the 
same year, and probably at the same time, Heury Fitz-Alwyn 
Fitz-Leofstan was, according to the above author, appointed the 
first Mayor of London; and be continued to told that past till 
his death, about twenty-four years afterwards.* ‘This was about 
1213; and.in the following year, the then Monarch, King Joho, 
a9.a means of conciliating the good will of the Citizens, granted 
by a Charter, dated from the New Temple, to the “ Barons of the 
City of London,” the liberty of choosing a Mayor, annually, out 
of their own body, or at their own pleasure to continue bin in 
‘that situation from year,to year.+ Shortly afterwards it was ex- 
pressly stipulated in that ever-memorable record of British 
freedom, Magna Charta, that “* the City of London should have 
all its ancient privileges aud free customs, as well by land as/by 
water,” 

‘The liberty of electing a4 Mayor annually, was accompanied 
by the condition that he should be presented to the King, or, in 
his absence, to his justice; but in the: thirty-yeventh of Henry 
the Third, the Citizens obtained a new charter, permitting thens 
to present their Mayor to the Barons of the Exchequer, “ that 
Le may be adinitted by them as Mayor,” when the King should 

not 


* Fitz-Mlwya was desocaied from the celebrated Ailwyn, “ Alderman 
of all Eogland,* and kinsman to King Edgar, who founded Ramsey Abbey. 
In the History of Ramsey, (Vide Gale's XV. Seriptores) Ailwyn Is called 
both Duke and Bart, 


+ Stow has erroneously stated this Charter to have beeu given in the 
year 1209; bit the Charter itself bears date on the winteenth of May, in 
the sixteenth of King Jobn, In many instances, however, after this pe: 
riod. the Mayers were continned in their office for several years together, 
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not be at Westminster. This was done to avoid the expense and 
inconvenience that had resulted from being obliged to repair to 
the King’s residence, in whatever part of Eoglaud he might have 
been, to obtain his approval of the pcrson chosen Chief Ma 
gistrate. 

‘The right of electing the Mayor (us well as of other officers). 
at this early period was completely popular, or, in other words, 
was resident in the Citizens at large, when assembled in general 
Folk-mote ; yet this having been found productive of great die- 
turbances, gave place to the more confiued mode of election by 
delegates, (sometimes more, sometimes fewer) chosen out of each 
ward ; and this select number was called the Commonalty. This 
method continued, with some variations at different periods, til 
the year 1475, when, by an Act of Coramon Council, the elee- 
tion of the Mayor and Sheriffs was vested in the Mayor, Alder 
men, and Common Council, and the Masters, Wardens, and Li- 
very-men of the City Companies, in whom it still continues, this 
right having been confirmed to them by Act of Parliament, 

In the year 1954, Edward the Third granted to the City the li- 
berty of having gold or silver Maces, “ or silvered or garnished,” 
carried before the Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen, every where 
within the City, its Suburbs and Liberties, and the County of 
Middlesex ; and also, when going to meet the King, or his heirs, 
or other royal persons without the City, &c. It was probably at 
this period, when such a dignified privilege was conferred, that 
the Chief Magistrate of London was first entitled the Lord Mayor; 
and this conjecture receives corroboration from the circumstance 
of that officer being rated as an Earl, at four pounds under the 
levies of the Capitation Tax of 1379, (second of Richard the 
Second ;) and every Alderman as a Baron, at two pounds.* In 
the year 1451, or 1452, the then Lord Mayor, Gogfrey Fielding, 
Mercer, was made a Privy Counseller by Henry the Sixth. This 
is the earliest instance of a person of his rank being advanced to. 
such an honour. 

About the year 1463, or 1464, at a grand Entertainment given 

b 
* Cott, Rec. p. 168, and Parl. Hist, Vol. I. p. 546, 358, ? 
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by the new Serjeantewt-Law at Ely House, Holborn, the Lord 
‘Treasurer, Baron Rathen, aeumed the most honourable place at 
table; but the Lord Mayor (who, together with the Sheriffs, Al- 
dermen, and many of the principal Citizens, Ira beew iavited,y 
disputed his right to that seat, insisting that, as the King’s repre 
sesitutive, he himself had a pre-eminence of all persous within the 
City und its Liberties; and, on the obstinate refusal of the Trea- 
surer to relinquish the contested clair, he withdrew with his 
whole Company, wont he afterwards banquetted-in an elegant 
mounner in the City. 

‘The person of the Lord Mayor was regarded as s6 sacred! 
about this period, that, in 1479, Robert Byfelde, one of the 
Sheriffs, baving presumed to kneel close to that Magistrate at St, 
Exkenwald’s shrine, during the raging of a dreadful Plagie, was 
complained of to the Court of Aldermen, and ‘was fined!’ fifty 
pounds towards the repairs of the City Conduits, Long before 
this period also, viz. in 1839, the person and authority of the 
Mayor were held so inviolable, that Thomas Haunsart and Jolin 
le Brewere, who had forcibly resisted the Mayor and Sheriffs in 
their endeavours to suppress a riot, were immediately apprebiended 
for the same, amt brought to trial in Guildhall, where, on their 
own plea of guilty, they were adjudged to die; and “ they were 
forthwith carriet into West Chepe and there beheaded” "Thiv 
surmmiry proceeding was fully approved of by the King, Edward 
the Third, who, on his retum from France, granted fis Letters 
Patent to the City Magistrucy, to exempt them from being after- 
wards questionet! for thas exercising, to employ the words of a 
late Statestnan, “a vigour beyond the law.” 

Although the office of the Lord Mayor is elective, his supre- 
macy does not cease ow the death of the Sovereign; and when 
this happens, #e is considered us the principal officer in the King- 
dom, and takes bis place accordingly ia the Privy Council’ until 
the new King is proclaimed. * His power is very extensive; for 

he 

To the invitation sent by the Privy Council to James of Scotland, after 
the demive of Queeu Elixaleth, to come and take possession of tho Throne, 

. the 
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he is not enly the King’s representative in the Civil government of 
the City, but also first Commissioner of the Lieutenascy; perpe- 
tual Coroner and Esclieator within the City aud Liberties of Low- 
don, aed the Borough of Southwark ; Chief Justice of Oyer and 
‘Terminer, and gaol delivery of Newgate; Judge of the Court of 
Wardmote at the election of Aldermen; Conservator of the rivers 
‘Thames and Medway ; perpetual Corsmissiover iz all affairs rela 
ing to the River Lea; and Chief Butlerto the King at all Corona 
tiozs. No Corporation business is valid without his authority, 
and no election of a Mayor for the next year is legal without bie 
presence, be being living. 

Whosoever is choseu to fill the office of Lord Mayor, must be 
free of one of the twelve principal City Companies, and if net 
20 before be is chosen, he must become so before he canbe 
swom, The election is made annually on Michaelmas Day, im 
Guildball, when all the Alderman who have not passed the chair, 
but have served the office of Sheriff, are proposed in rata- 
tion, and two of them are returned by the Livery (by show 
of hands) assembled in Common Hall, to the Court of 
Aldermen, and the majority of that Court determine on which 
of the two the election has fallen, The usual custom is, for 
the Livery to nominate the two senior Aldermen under the chair; 
and the Court of Aldermen, in like manner, have commonly 
elected the senior of those two into office; yet either of them 
bas a right to deviate from this method, and they have not unfre- 
quently done so; the order of rotation being little regarded when 
a particular dislike bas been taken to any of the Aldermen, or 
when the city has been divided into parties on political disputes, 
Soon afier the election the person thus chosen, accompanied by the 
Recorder, and other officers, is presented to the Lord Chancellor, as 
his Majesty's representative, for his approbation, “without which, 
the Lord Mayor elect has no legal power to execute his office ;” 

but 
the uame of Robert Lee, the then Lord Mayor, stands foremost in the list, 
before all the great Officers of State, and the Nobility. 
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but this being oblained, be is sworn in on the eighth of Nowent- 
ber, at Guildhall, and on the next day, the ninth, he is fizally 
sworn before the Barons of the Exchequer at Westininster, after 
certain ceremonics,* and immediately enters upon bis offices 

‘This inauguration of the Chief Magistrate is attended by much 
civic festivity, and sometimes by considernble shew; but the 
manner in whieh the ‘Lord Mayor's Day,’ as it is popalarly 
called, is now kept, does not by any means equal the splendid 
pomp with which it has been celebrated in former periods. The 
custom, whieh is still continued, of going to Westminster by water, 
was introduced in 1453, by Sir John Norman, who built mag- 
nificent barge for the purpose at his own charge, and bis example 
being emulated by the twelve principal City Companies, who also 
built costly barges on this occasion, they all went in grand proces~ 
sion from the Vintry, or Three Crane Stairs+ Atithe present day, 
the general mode of procedure is as follows ; 


‘The Sheriffs and Aldermen, in their respective carriages, repair 
in the morning to the residence of the Lord Mayor elect, and at- 
tend him from thence to Guildhall, from which place, about 
noon, they all proceed to the Three Crane Stairs, whore the 

Lord 


* One of these ceremonies, and which is vulgarly ealled * Counting the 
Hob.yails? bad its origin in a grant mada in the nineteenth of Henry the 
‘Third, (Auno 1235) to Welter le Bruin, a farrier, of apiece of ground itr 
the Parish of St. Clement's Danes, in the Strand, “ whercou to erect a 
forge ; he rendering at the Exchequer annnally for the sume, a quitreut of 
Six Horse Shoes, with the nails thereunto belouging." ‘This rent was twice 
paid there in the reign of Edward the Pint, “ and ts still rendered asmually 
at the Exchequer at this time by the Mayor and Citizens of London ; the said 
picee of ground having been granted to them some agesago, thoagh at pre- 
sent lost to the said Citizens." Mad. Hist, Exch. und Mait, Lent. Vet. 1. 
Pp. 82. Ed. 1736. 

t Fabian relates, that the Watermen were so highly pleased’ with the 
Lord Mayor's conduct, through the advantages which they reaped from it, 
that they composed Song in his praise, beginning thus = 

# Row thy Boat’ Norman, 
Row to thy Lemmen.* 
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Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Recorder, &c. go. on 
board ‘the City Barges, and head the procession to Westminster.; 
the several City Companics, in their formalities, following in their 
respective barges; all the barges having bends of music, and be- 
ing decdraicd with fags and pendants. When the ceremony is 
over at Westminster, the procession returns in similar order to 
Blackiriars Bridge, where the Lord Mayor lands, -and is received 
by the Artillery Company, which takes the lead in the procession 
from thence to Guildhall, and is followed by the Company to 
which his Lordship belongs: the other Companies then follow, 
and afterwards the Lord Mayor's Officers and Servants, preceding 
the State Coach in which his Lordsbip is seated ; bis Mace-bearer 
and Sword-besrer being on stobls fronting the doors. After him 
come the Sheriffs, Aldermen, Recorder, Chamberlain, &c. in 
their several carriages and splendid equipages. Sometimes the 
principal officers of the Crown, Noblemen, and others, who bave 
been invited to the banquet at Guildhall, join in the procession ; 
and the Princes of the blood Royal have, occasionally, honoured 
it with their presence. At Guildhall a sumptuous dinner is pro- 
vided at the expense of the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs, and 
about thirteen hundred persons generaliy sit down to table; after 
which, a grand ball concludes the festivities of the day. When 
the procession reaches Guildhall, the City Companies retire to 
their respective Halls, where also splendid entertainments are pro- 
vided. The charges of the Lord Mayor's Feast, are commonly 
about 3,0001.; and from 10,0001. to 12,0001. is supposed to be 
the common average of the expense of the public dinners given 
withia the City on this day.* On the first Lord Mayor's Day 
I after 


© ‘The State Coach is a large, old fahioned, carriage, sumptuously orna- 
mented with gilding, carving, and painted panels, and is drawn by four horses. 
Formerly different pageants were introduced into the procession by the more 
affiuent Companies; but the more attractive part of the shew in modern 
times, is the Armourers Company, which is generally preceded by a man 
on horseback in bright steel armon some instances two or three per- 
‘sons on horseback, and in different kinds of armour, have accompanied the 
Procession. 
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after a Coronation, it has tong been a custom for the Sovereign’ 
and Royal Fumily to partake of the Entertainment at Guildhall ; 
and at these times, the Foreign Ambassadors, and principal No- 
bility and Gentry, likewise attend, 

Since the year 1752, the plice of residence of the Lord Mayor 
has been the Mansion House, where he lives in an elegant and 
princely mmuner. On all State occasions he is superbly habited, 
cither ina knotted gown like that of the Lord Choncellor, or in 
one of crintsan velvet, as when he precedes the King: on lesser 
ceremonials, his outer habit is either a cloth gown of scarlet, and 
velvet hood, or one of mazarine blue silk, according to the season, 
both being richly furred. He wears also. double ehain of gold, 
to distinguish his office, or a rich collar of esses, with a costly 
jewel appendunt; when on foot, his train is supported by a page, 
and the mace and sword are carried before him. 

‘The principal officers belonging to the Lord Mayor, and 
forming part of the establishment for maintaining his dignity, are 
the Sword-bearer, the Common Hunt, the Common Crier, and 
the Water Bailiff, all of whom have considerable salaries and 
perquisites, and the title of Esquires, Besides those, tere are in 
his retinue three Serjeant Carvers, three Serjeants of the Cham- 
ber, a Serjeant of the Channel, two Yeomen of the Chamber, 
four Yeonen of the Water-side, a Yeoman of the Channel, wn 
urmler Water Bailiff, three Meal Web 
Wood Wharf, a Foreigu-taker, two City Marshals, and several 
others. The Sword-bearer and the Common Hunt parchase 
their offices; the Common Crier antl the Water Bailiff are ap- 
poiited by the Common Coaneil,* 

Many 

* The Sword-bearer attends upon the Lord Mayor and carries the City 
Sword before him an all public occasions. ‘The Common Hunt is now 
chiefly employed in attendance on the Lady Mayoress, and in officiating as 
Mazter of the Ceremonies at Public Balls, &e, But his original business 
‘was to take care of the City Hounds, and to attend on the Lord Mayor and 
Citizens in hunting upon those grounds over which they were priviloged so 
te do cither by prescription or charter. The Common Crier carries the 
Mace 
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Many of the Lord Mayors‘of London have been retiowned for 
their talents anid general virtues; and there is not a single quality 
that can sitlorh the human heart, but what has beeh displayed by 
some or other of these Magistrates. The most disinterested pub 
lie spirit and the noblest beneficence ; the purest patriotism and 
the firmest integrity, have all united in the illustrious character 
of many that have filled the civic chair; and numerous are the in= 
stances in which -this high office has been attained, and most 
wortkily held, by those who at the outset of life, to use the lan- 
guage of a late eminent moralist, ‘ had to provide food for the 
day that was passing over them®,’ 
12 Thd 


Mace on all public occasions, and attends with it in the Conrts held by the 
Mayor, Aldennen, and Common Council. He also summons the executors 
and administrators of freemen to appear and bring in inventories of the 
personal estates of the deceased, &c, The Water Bailiff superintends the 
preservation of the River Thames from all encroachments, and prevents 
the Fishermen from destroying the young fry by unlawful net. For these 
purposes he hax power to summon jurics at stated times to enquire into all 
“offences relating to the river and its fish; and these juries who are chosen 
out of each county that borders on the river, make their presentments 
accordingly. Both this Officer and the Common Crier attend also on the 
Lord Mayer on set days in the week. 


* The following are the names of all the Lord Mayors of London, from 
the earliest accounts to the present time ; from the best authorities. 





Years. Years. 
1189), . 1987 
to (Henry Fitz Alwyn to Roger Duke 
ais 1231 
1213 Roger Fitz Alwyn 
1914 is Serle 1282 YAndrew Bockerell, 
: a or Bukerell 

1215 William Hardell 1237 
14166 James Alderman, 1238 Richard Renger 

U Simon Basing 1239 Wyllyam Joynour 
1217 ” Gerarde Bat 
to, URobert Serle : ee rare. 
ieee iia Y Reginald Bongey 
IP URichard Renger 1243 Rauffe Ashwy 
iss $ 144 Michael Tony 


1245 
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‘The evnobled families of Cornwallis, Capel, Coventry, Legge, 
Cowper, Thynne, Dudley and Ward, Craven, Marsham, Pul- 
tency, Hill, Holles, Osborne, Cavendish, Bennet, and many 
others, have sprung either directly or collaterally from those who 

have 


Years, Years, 
165 2288 
124g | Jolin Gysore to Pratt Sandwich, Cvefos 
1247 Pyers Aleyne, or Pet. Fitz. 1499 2 


1 2 
to ‘Sir John Bretom, Custos 
wer § 


Alwya 
1249 Michvel Tony 
1249 Roger Fite Roger 1498 Henry te Walleis 
1250 John Norman, or Jolin Gisors 1999) 
igs1 Adam Basing 1500 § 


1252 Jobn de Tholezan srt sir John te Blount, or Bloat, 
1285 Nicholas Batt {307 Custos 


1254 


Rall 1508 Nich. de Faryngilow 
cs, sos {509 ‘Thomas Rumayne 


1259 Jobn Gysours 1310 Gregory de Rockesley 

1200 2 wy, 1311 Sir John Gysours, of Gisore 

1261 § Sir J.Pounteney, of Pulteney 

ae at viene Nich. ile Faryngiton 

1265 Sir Jolin Gysours 

1266 William Pitz-Richant Stephen de Abyngdon 

1267 Alcin de la Sonch, er Zouch a 2 Sohn de Wengrave 

1268 T. Wimborw 1sia§ 

agep § Thomas Fite-Thomas, 1519 Ham. Chyckweil 
Hugh Fitz-Ottonis, Custos 4590 Nich, dle Faryngilon 


tint poho Adryan 132) | lam, Chyckwetl 
tt meme mee tN Rinee 
1274 Henry te Wallcis 1395 5 am. Chyckwell 
1275) é 1326 Richard de Bettoyne 

ben Saat! de Rokalie 1997 Ham. Chyckwell 

1328 John de Grawutham 

to SHeury le Walleie 1549 Symon of Rich, Swandiant 
184 5 “4 1330 
1285 Gregory de Rokeslie 13351 


1286 2 Rauile de Sandwich, Custos, 1992 Jelm Preston 
1987 fund Bir John Breton, Custer 1338 Sir Jol Pounteney 


Elyas Russell 


ilam Fite-Richard 


sir John Pounteney 


1384 
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ve been either Mayors, Sheriffs, or Aldermen of 
indeed, it may be affirmed with truth, that avery en 
of the Peerage of the United Kingdom, is rela’ 
descent or intermarriage, to the Citizens of this Metre 


13 


Yours, 
= } Reynald at Condayte 


1386 Sir John Pounteney 
1337 
ae | Henry DArcey 


1359} Andrew Aubrey 


1540 § 
1541 Jolin de Oxynforde 


1342 Symon Frauciss 
$545) John Hamond 


1344 § 

1315 Richard Lacer 

1546 Geftery Wytehyngham 
1347 Thomas Legge, or Legyat 
Jon Lewkyn, or Lovekin 
Wyllyam or Walter Tork 
Rich. Killingbury 

Andrew Aubrey 


eH t ‘Adam Fraunceys, or Francis 


1354 
1355 
1356 
1357 
1358 
1359 
1360 
1861 
1362 
1363 


‘Thomas Legge 
Symon Frauuceys 

Henry Picard 

Sir John Stody 

John Lewkyn, or Loyekin 
Symon Doffelde, or Dolseby 
Jobo Wroth 

Jobn Peche 

Step. Caundish, or Cavendish 
John Notte 

1364 § kare Leakye aed 


33652 3 

1368 {John Lewkyn 
1367 James Andrew 
1568 Symon de Mordon 


1569 Jolin Chychester 


Years, 


9870) 
13) f John Barnes 


1372 John Pyeli 
1373 Adam de Bury 
1374 Wyil. Walworth 
1575 Jolin Warde 
I19F6 QA r 
i3re {Sir Ne Brembyr or Br 
1878 John Philpott 
1379 John Hadley 
1380 Sir Will. Walworth 
1581) 5 
1582 § 
1983) 
to (Sir Nicholas Brembyr 
1385 § y 


1386 2 yy; 
1387 4 Nicholas Extow 


1388 Nicholas Twyford 
1889 WyHyam Venour, or Viner 
1390 Adam Bamme 


John Hynite, 
Baldwin Radington 


1392 Wyllyam Stondon 
1393. Sir John Hadley 
1394 Sir John Froyane 
1595. Sir Willyara More 


1396 2 Adam Bamme, and 
1397 § Sir Rich, Whittington 


1398 Sir Drew Barentyne 

1399 Sir Thomas Knolles 

1400 Sir John Fraunces 

1461 Sir Jobu Shadworth, or Chad- 
worth 

1402 John Walcot 

1403 Sir William Askham 

1404 John Hynde 


john Northamptax 


1391 





1405 


ms 


MIDDLESEX, 


The ALperMen of this City are of far more remote anti- 
quity than the Mayors, and their office was wnquestionably of 


Saxon institution. Among 


we Saxens the title of Ealdermen 


appears to baye been an epithet Cf the highest dignity, and 
synonymous 


Years, 
1405 
1406 
1407 
1408, 
1409 
1410 
14th 


1412 
14s 
144 


1415 


1416 5 


1? 
1418 
1419 
140 


14a 
1422 
1423 
14a 
1425 
1426 
1407 
1448 
1429 
1499 
1431 
1452 
1453 
1436 
1435 
1436 


Sir Jos Woodcock 

Sir Rich, Whittingtors 

Sir Williaen Stemdow 

Sir Drew Barentyne 

Richard Marlow 

Sir Thomas Knollew 

Sir Robert Chicheley, or 
Chictiey 

William Waldren,orWalderne 

Sir William Cromer 

Sir"Thomas Fawconer, or Fal- 
cotter 

Sir Nicholas Wotton 

Heary Barton 

Sir Richard Marlow 

William Severoke 

Sie Rich. Whittington 

William Cambrege, or Cau: 
bride 

Sir Robert Chicheley 

Sie William Waldren 

Sir William Cromer 

Soho Mitchel 

Joha Coventrie 

Sir Joba Rainwell 

Sir Jolin Gedney 

Sir Henry Barton 

Sir WL Estfield or Bastficld 

Sir Nicholas Wotton 

Jota de Welles 

Sir Jon Parveys 

Sir John Brokley, of Brokte 

Sir Robert or Roger Ouey 

Sie Henry Prowyke 

Sir John Michell 


Years. 
1457 
1458 
1459 
140 
tat 


Sir William Estfeld 

Sir Stephen Brown 

Robert Large 

Sir Jobn Puddesley 

Robert Cloptou 

Jobn Athertey 

‘Thomas Chatworth 

Sir Heary Frowyke 

Sir Simon Byer 

Sohn Otney 

Sir John Gedaey 

Sir Stephen Brows 

Sir Thomas Chaltew 

Nich. Wyfforde, or Wilford 

Sir Willinms Gregory 

Sir Geffrey Feldyng, or 
Fielding 

Sir Joho Norman 

Sir Stephen Forster 

Sir William Marrowe 

Sir Tho. Canuing 

Sir Geffrey or GodfreyBoleyn 

Sir Thomas Seot 

Sir William Halyn 

Si ani at Lee 

Sir Hugh Wyebe 

Sir Thomas Cooke 

Sir Matthow Philip 

Sir Ranf Josselyne, or Jo- 
celyn 

Sir Ranf Verney 

Sir Johw Youge 

Sir Themas Owlgrave, oF 
Otdgrave 

Sir William Tuylour 

1469 
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syeonymous with Earl, (though it is now no where to be found 
‘but im chariered societies ;) and this, perbaps, may have been 
the cause why the Aldermen and Commonalty of London were 
denominated Barons after the coming of the Normans, That 















14 the 
Veer. Years, 
1469 Sir Richard at Lec 1499 Sir Nicholas Aldwyn 
1470 Sir John Stockton 1500 John Reymington 
1471 Sir William Edwards 1501 Sir John Shaa, or ibaw 
1472 Sir William Hampton 1502 Sir Bartholomew Reed 
1473 Sir John Tate 1503 Sir William Capell 
1474 Sir Robert Drope 1504 Sir Joha Wyngar, or Wynger 
1475 Sir Robert Bawet 1505 Thomas Knesworth 
1476 Sir Ranf Josselyne 1506 Sir Richard Haddon 
1477 Sir Humphry Heyforde pet { Sir William Bao, and 
1478 Richard Gardiner Sir Law Aylmer 
1479 Sir Bartilmew James 1508 Sir Stephen Jenyns, or Jen- 
1480 Sir John Brown, alias John nings 
de Werks 1509 ‘Thomas Bradbury 
1481 Sir William Haryot, or Har- 1510 Sir Henry Keble 
cot 1511 Sir Roger Archilcy, or Ache. 
1482 Sir Edmond Shaa, or Shaw ley 
1483. Sir Robert Billesdon Sir William 
1484 Sir Thomas Hylle, or Hin =? i Sir Richard Huon” 
1485 Sir Hugh Bryce 1513 Sir William Brown 
1486 Sir Henry Colet 1514 Sir Geo. Monoux, or Monox 
1487. Sir William Litesbury, alias 1515 Sir William Butler 
Home 1516 Sir John Rest 
1488 Sir Robert Tate 1517 Sir Thomas Exmew 
1469 Sir William White 1518 Sir Thomas Mirfine 
41190: Sohah Matthew 1519 Sir James Yardford 
1491 Sir Hngh Clopton 1520 Sir John Bruge, or Bruges 
1492 Sir William Martyn 1521 Sir John Milborne 
1493. Sir Rauf Austry, or Ostrich 1522 Sir John Mundy 
1494 Sir Richard Chawry, or  15°9 Sir Tho. Baldry, or Baldrie 
Chica 1524 Sir William Bailey 
1495 Sir Henry Colet 1525 Sir John Allen 
{ioe Joka ite 1526 Sir Thomas Seymer 
1497 William Purchase 1527 Sir James Spencer 
1498 Sir John Percival 1588 Sir John Radstone 


1529 
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the. government by Aldermen is of Saxon origin, is. sliost de- 
monstrable from the Clarter granted by Henry the First, within 
thirty-five years after the Conquest, in which ull strangers are 
commanded “to give custom to none but to him to whom the 

soke 


Years. 

1529 Sir Ralph Doster 

1590 Sir Thomas Pargitor 

1531 Sir Nich. Lambard, or Lam- 


Years. 
1562 
13 
1504 


Sir Thomas Lodge. 
Sir Folin White 


Siz Rich. Mulosiesor Mallory 


1335 
1H 
1535 
1536 
1ss7 
1538 
1539 
1540 
iit 
154 


bert 
Sir Stephen Peacock 
Sir Clvistoplier Askew 
Sir John Chamipricls 
Sir John Alien 
Sir Ralph Warren 
Sir Richard Grestiam 
Sir William Forwan 
Six William $Lolleis 
Sir William Roche 
Sir Michael Dormer 
John Cootes, or Cotes 
Sir William Bowyer, 


1588, { Sir Ralph Warvens 


158 
1545 
1546 
17 
1518 
1549 
1550 
2551 

1sS2 
1583 
1556 
2855 
1556 
asst 
1558 
1559 


‘Sir William Laxton 
ir Martin Bowes 
Sir Henry Hubbarthomne 
Sir John Gresham 
Sir Henry Ameotes 
Sir Rowland Hill 
Sir Andrew Jud, o¢ Jade 
Sir Richard Dobbes 
Sir George Burne 
Sie Thomas White 
Sir John Lyon 
Sir Will. Gerard, or Garrard 
Sir Thomas Offley 
Sir Thomas Curties 
Sir Thomas Leigh 
‘Sir William Huet, or Hewit 
Sir Witliam Chester 


593 


Sir Richard Champion 
Sir Clsigtopher Draper 
Sir Roger Martian 

Sir Thomas Rowe 
Alexander Avenon 
Sir Rowland Heyward 
Sir William Allen 

Sir Livepll Ducket 

Sie Joho Rivers: 

Sir James Hawes 

Sir Ambrose Nicholas 
Sir Jobm Langley. 

Sir Thomas Rameey 
Richard Pipe 

Sir Nich. Woodroffe 
Sir John Braoche 

Sir James Harvie, or Harvey 
Sir Thomas Blancke 
Sir Raward Osborne 
Sir Thomas Pellison 
Sir Wolston Dixie 

Sir George Bame 

Sir George Bond 

Sir Martin Calthorp 
Sir John Hart 

Str Johe Allot 

Sir William Webb 

Sir Williaa Rows 


§ Sir Cutb. Buckle, 
2 Sir Rich, Martin 


1594 Sir John Spencer 
1595 Sir Stepbien Slany 


1500 


1561 Sir William Harper 
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soke appertains,”—that is, the Aldermen or Baron, 





bis officers whom he shall there put;”—for anciently, the Al- 
dermenries, or Wards, a8 they ure now called, were held either 
by inheritence or by purchase. Then, also, the names of the 


Years. 
§ Sir Tho. Skinner, 

1596) Sir Henry Billingsley 

1597 Sir Richard Saltornstall 

1598 Si 

3599 





1601 Sir Jobu Gerard, or Garrard 
1602 Sir Robert Lee 

1603 Sir Thomas Bennet 
1604 Sir Thomas Low 

1605. Sir Leon. Hollyday 
1606 Sir Juhn Watts 
Heary Rowe 

1608 Sir Humphrey Weld 
1609 Sir Thomas Cambell 
1610. Sir William Craven 
1611 Sir James Pemberton 















Sir John Hayes 

John Jolles 

ir John Leman 

Right Hon. George Bolles 

Sir Scbastian Harvey 

Sir William Cockaine 

Sir Francis Jones 
-Barkham 

Sir Peter Proby 

Sir Martin Lomley 

Sir John Goare 

Allen Cotton 

Sir Cuthbert Aket 

ir Hugh Hammenley 

Sir Richard Deane 

















Wards 


Sir James Cambell 
Sir Robert Ducy 

Sir George Whitmore 
Sir Nich. Raynton 
Ralph Freeman 

Sir Phos. Monsan 
Sir Rob. Packhurst 
Sir Claist, Cletheroe 
Sir Edw, Tromfield 
Sir Richard Feon 
Sir Manrice Abbot 
Sir Henry Garway 
Sir William Acton 
Sir Richard Gourney 
Sir Isaac Pennington 
Sir John Woollaston 
Sir Thomas Atkins 
Sir Thomas Adams 
Sir John Gayre 

Sir John Warner 
Sir Ab. Reynardson 
‘Thomas Toote 
‘Thomas Andrews 
Jobn Kendrick 

Jobn Fowkes 
‘Thomay Vyner 
‘Christoplier- Pack 








Richard Chiverton 
Joha Ireton 
Sir Thomas Alleyn 
Sir Rich. Brown 
Sir John Frederick 
1663 
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Wards were changed, or allere:!, with those of their posessors or 
governors. ‘The oppressions to which the Citizens were subjected 
under that mode of government, induced them to seek means of 
relief; and they at length succeeded in abolishing the perpetuity 


of 
Years. ie 
1663 Sir John Robinson Sir John Houblon 
1666 Sir Anth, Bateman Sir Edward Clarke 
1665 Sir John Lawrence Sir Humph. 
1666 Sir Tho, Bladworth 699 Sir Francis Chita 
1667 Sir Will. Boniton Sir Rich. Levett 
1668 Sit Thomas Aboey 
1669 Si 702 Sir Will, Gore 
1670 Sir Samuel Starling ‘3 Sir Sam. Dashwood 
1671 Sir Richard Ford Sir John Parsons 


1672 Sir Geo. Waterman Sir Owen Buckingham 
1673 Sir Rohert Hanson Sir Tho. Rawlinson 


1674 Sir Wm. Hooker Sir Rich. Beddingfeld 

1675 Sir Robert Viner Sir Will, Withers 

1676 Sir Joseph Sheldon i709 Sir Cha, Duncombe 

1677 Sir Thos, Davis 1710 Sir Samee! Garrard, Bart. 

1678 Sly Fras, Chaplin 1711 Sir Gilb, Heathcote 

1679 Sir James Exlwards a7iz Sir Rob. Beacheroft 

1680 Sir Robert Clayton, 1713 Sir Richard Hoare 

1681 Sir Patience Ward 1714 Sir Sarnnel Stainier 

1682 Sir John Moore 1735 Sir Will. Hamphreys, Bart. 

1683 Sir Win, Pritehard 1716 Sir Charles Peers 

1684 Sir Henry Tole 1717 Sir James Bateman 

1685 Sir James Sowith 1718 Sir William Lewen 

1686 Sir Robert Geficry 1719 Sir John Ward 

1697 Sir Joba Peake 1720. Sir Geo. Thorold, Bart, 
Sir John Shorter, 17%. Sir John Fryer, Bart. 

a { Sir Jolin Eyles Sear, heel shet 


1689 {Sane eh hikiogten 1723. Sir Gerard Conyers, 


1724 Sir Peter Delmé 
1725 Sir George Mertins 
fas Sir Theos. Stampe 1726 Sir Fran. Forbes 
1693 Sir John Fleet 1727 Sir Jolin Eyles, Bart. 
1694 Sir Win. Ashhurst 1728 Sir Edward Beecher 
1695 Str Thomas Lane 1729 Sir Robert Baylis 


~oe} nt Sir Tho, Pilkington 
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of the office, and brought it to an annoal election. This was after 
wards found to occasion great contention and many inconveniences; 
to remedy which, the Parliament, by an Act passed in 1394, 
ordered, That, in future, the Aldermen, when elected, should 


* continue 
Years. Years, 
1730 Sir Richard Brocas 1760 Sir Thomas Chitty 
1751 Homph. Parsons, Esq. 1761 Sir Matt, Blackistoa 
1798 Bir Francis Child 1762 Sir Sam. Fladyer, Bart, 
1733 John Barber, Esq. 1763 Will, Beckford, Eaq. 
1734 Sir William Biller 1764 Will. Bridgen, Esq. 
1735 Sir Edward Bellamy 1765 Sir Will. Stephenson 
1736 Sir John Williams 1766 George Neton, Fsq. 
1737 Sir John Thompson 1767 Sir Robert Kite 
1738. Sir John Barnard 1768» Hon. Tho. Harley 
1799 Micajah Perry, Esq. 1769 Samuel Turner, Esq. 
1740 Sir John Salter aera j Will. Beckford, Esq. 
Humphrey Parzons, Esq. Barlow Trecathick, Bag. 
van far Lambert, Esq. 1771 Brass Crosby, Fsq. 
ee a Rob. Godschall, 1772 William Nash, Esq. 
Geo, Heathcote, Esq. 1773 James Townsend, Esq. 


1743. Rob, Willimot, Esq. 

1744 Sir Robert Westley 

3745. Sir Henry Marshall Teva dali Rawbiidge, ity 

47 46) Sit Richard Heese 1777. Sir'Tho, Hallifax 

Acie. Willem Bean, Esq. 1778 Sir James Esdaile 

3748 Sir Robert Ladbroke 1779. Samuel Phambe, Esq. 
tra9 s barges re 1760 Brackley Kennet, Esq.” 
Reaper 1781 Sir Watkin Lewes 

*0 Se Bacon Eg 1762 Sir William Plomer 


Fran, Cokayne, Esq. : 
— }Be. Winterbottem, Esq. 1783 Nathaniel Newnham, Esq. 


1774 Fred. Bull, Esq. 
1775 John Wilkes, Esq. 











Rob. Alsop, Esq. 1784 Robert Peckham, Esq. 
1753 Sir Crisp Gascoyne, 1785 Richard Clark, Esq. 
isk { Filw. Tronside, Esq. 1786 Thomas Wright, Esq. 

Tho. Rawlinson, Esq. 1787 Tho. Sainsbury, Esq. 
1753 Steph, Theo. Janssen, Esq. 1788 John Burnell, Esq. 
1733 by Bethell, Esq. 1789 William Gill, Esq. 
1737 Marshe Dickinson, Esq. 1790 William Picket, Faq. 
1756 Sir Charles Asgill 1791 John Boydell, Esq, 
1759 Sir Rich. Glyo, Bart. 1792 Sir John Hopkins 


1793 
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“continue ia offiee during life, or good behaviour 

instill the law. ‘The! mode of election has been several times 
varied, but is now regulated by an Act of Parliament passed in 
1725; by which, also, the modes of electing all the other City 
Officers are prescribed. The right of voting for Aldermen is 
vested in those freemen who are resident houscholders in the 
different Wards, paying scot and lot, and a rent of 101, or up- 
wards, annually. 

‘The number of Aldermen is twenty-six; that is, one foreach Ward. 
‘These Magistrates are properly the subordinate governors of their 
respeetive Wards, under the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor, and 
they exercise an executive power within their own districts, ‘They 
hold Courts of Wari-mote for choosing the Ward officers, regn- 
Jating the business of the Ward, redressing grievances, removing 
obstructions, &e. and in the management of these affairs, each 
Alderaian is assistert by one or two deputies, who are appointed 


by himself out of the Common Couneil of his Ward. Those 
Aldermen who lmve passed the chair are Justices of the Quorum ; 
und all the other Aldermen gre Justices of the Peace withiu 
the City. 


The 


Yearr. Years, 
1795 Sir James Sanderson 1003 Sir Charles Price, Bart. 
1294 Pani Le Mesurier, Esq. 1806 John Perrmg, Esq. 
1795 Thomas Skinner, Esq, 1805 Peter Perchard, Bsq. 
1796 Sir Wil, Cartis, Bart, 1806 James Shaw, Esq. 
1797 Sir Brook Watson, Bart. 1807 Sir Will, Leighton 
12708 SirJames Will. Anderson, B¢. 1608 John Ansley, Esq. 
2790. Slr Rich. CarrGlyn, Bart. —-1809 Sir Charles Flower, Bart. 
1800 Hur, Chris. Combe, Esq. 1610 Tomas Smith, xq. 
1201 Sir W, Staines 28tt Josh, Jonathan Smith, Esq, 
180% Sir John Eames 

* Among other ancient customs, &c. relating to the Aldermen, ex- 
tracted from the City Records, and printed is Strype’s Stow, (Vol. IL p. 
258.) ate the following :— 

“ Neither’ Muyor, nor Alderman, nor their Servants, to hold a Brews 
houve, w Tavern, or a Bakehouse."—* An Alderman fined tot his Cloak, 

whieli 
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‘The office of Suuntry, (Skire-Reve, or Governor of a Shire 
or County,) is of great antiquity, trust, and authority; and that 
Londos had its Sheriffs prior to the Conquest, is evinced by the 
circumstance of the Norman William’s second charter being ad- 
dressed to William the Bishop, and Sweyn tbe Sheriff. In_all 
general cases the Sheriffs are the King’s Officers ; but the Sherif 
wick of Middlesex baving been purchased by the City from 
Heary the First, the Mayor and Citizens uow hold it in fee,* and. 
appoint two Sheriffs, annually, for London and Middlesex. 
Though the jurisdictions of these officers are, to a considerable 
extent, perfectly separate, yet if either of them dies, the other 
cannot act till a new one be chosen; for there must be two 
Sheriffs for London, which, by charter, is both a Cily and-a 
County, though they make but one, jointly, for the County of 
Middlesex. Anciently these officers were chosen from the Com- 
monalty, (and any Citizen is still eligible except he swear himself 
not worth 15,0001.) and many Aldermen who were never Sheriffs, 
were yet advanced to the Mayoralty; but a greater degree of 
regularity is now observed, and no Sheriff can be chosen Lord 
Mayor unless he has been elected an Alderman. 

The mode of choosing the Sheriffs has been altered at diffe- 
rent periods, Formerly the elder Sheriff was nominated by the 


Lord 


which he ought to use in procession, therefore it was adjudged by the 
Court, that the Mayor and Aldermen should all breakfast with him.”—This 
punishment was awarded, probably, as a penalty on his presumed cove- 
toumness. ‘ One was imprisoned, and had his right band cut off, because 
‘he made an assault upon an Alderman; another imprisoned for rebellion 
made to an Alderman ; and another for opprobrious words spoken to ax 
Alderman.” Rebellion to an Alderman was made imprisonment for a ycar 
and a day, besides loss of freedom to the offender.—* The Aldermen were 
formerly required to gather the debts due to the King in their respective 
wards.” 


© The fee-farm rent, (3001,) anciently paid for this Sheriffwick, has 
been long since sold, or given away by the crown, It is now the private 
Property of Sir William Rush, of Wimbleton, Bart. to whom it is paid 
lalf-yearly by the Sheriffs. 
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Lord Mayor, who drank to him by name, as Slieriff for the en- 
suing year, and this comination was, by custom, confirmed by 
the Commonalty; but the Commons succeeded in abrogating 
this custom, and for some time both Slieriffs were chosey by the 
Livery at lurge.* Sir Jot Parsons, however, Lord Mayor in 
1704, revived the ancient method of nomination, under the au- 
thority of a then recent Act of Common Council. The present 
mote is, that the Lord Mayor drinks to fourteen respectable 
Citizens, two of whom are elected by the Livery on the following 
Midsummer Day; and they are obliged to serve, under a penalty 
of 4061. each, (and 131, Gs. 8d. to the Ministers of the City Pri- 
sons.) 1001, of whieh is to be given to him who first agrees to 
fill the office. The Lord Mayor cannot properly nominate a 
commoner Sheriff, if there be an Alderman who has not served, 
though this is often done; but if the Citizen drank to pay the 
fine he is exenypted for three years, nor can he be again drank 
to by any future Lord Mayor, unless le become an Alderman: 
no Alderman ean be exempted from fine for more than one year, 
after a previous payment, without the consent of the Common 
Council, Whoever serves is obliged to give bond to the Corpo- 
ration for 19001. The Sheriffs enter upon their office on Michael- 
mas Day. 

On the election of Sheriffs, all the Akfermen who have not 
served that office are put up in rotation, according to seniority; 
notwithstanding which, the Livery have the privilege of choos- 
ing whom they think proper, whether of that Court, or out of 

it 

* Under the institutions of the wise Alfred, “ult Sheriff’ were to be 
elected annually in their respective Counties ; and this privilege obtained 
generally till the corrupt and arbitrary reign of Edward the Sevond, when, 
aiiong other means of fucreasing the influence of the Court, the right of 
electing to this office was taken from the people, and vested im the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, and the Judges, ia whom, with some 
slight variations, and under the King's final approval, the choice of Stiexifl 


for all the other Counties has continned to the present day, Lett, to the 
Liv, p. 10, Ed, 1808, 
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it, or of those persons, who having been drank to by the Lord 
Mayor as proper to be chosen, are also put im nomination on 
Midsummer Day. After the Sheriffs are elected, the Livery pro- 
ceed to choose a Chamberlain for the Cily, and other officers, 
such as the Bridge Masters, the Auditors of the City and: 
Bridge Accounts, and the Ale-conners. ‘The Chamberlain, though 
subjected to the form of annual election, i is never displaced, une. 
Tess for some considerable crime. 
Among the duties of the Sheriffs are, to serve the King’s writs of 
precess ;* to collect the pubtic revenue within their jurisdictions ;: 
do gather into the Exchequer all fines to the crown; to attend: 
the Judges, and execute their orders; to impannel or summon 
Juries “of honest repute, and of good ability, to consider of 
and deliver their verdicts according to justice and the merits of 
the cause ;” to see condemned persons executed ; and in cases of 
resistance to ‘their legal authority, or in public riots, &c. to raise 
the Posse Comitatus. They are also empowered to make arrests 
and serve executions on the river Thames; and to discharge the 
orders of the Court of Common Council in all cases of petition to 
Parliament, and of Address, &c. to his Majesty. ; 
In the performance of these great trusts, but particularly ia 
the due execution of all writs and processes, the summoning of 
Juries, &c. there are distinct official arrangements; one for the 
City and its Liberties, and another for the County exclusively. 
‘The City department is under the superintendence of the two 
Secondaries of the Poultry Compter and the Giltspur Street. 
Compter, which are the Sheriffs’ Prisons within the City. These 
Secondaries are generally eminent legal characters, who purchase 
their appointments of the Corporation, and are permanent Under- 
Sheriffs; and their orders, &c. are enforced by the Serjeants at 
Mace 


© Where the King is party, the Sheriffs may break open doors, or may 
untile the house to obtain admittance, if entrance be denied ; but not upon 
Private process, except upon outlawry after judgment: but in every case 
where the outer door is open, or where admission can be obtained by stra- 
tagem, or without force, the Sheriffs may enter and execute their writ. 
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Mace of the Sheriff, who wre admitted to their offices bythe 
Court of Aldermen, 

‘The department for the County, in which about 24,000 writs 
are every year aiidressed to the Sheriff, is.on a fir more extensive 
establishment; and for some years has been managed by the 
firm of Burehell, Sayer, Henchman, and Cator, who act as de+ 
puties to the Under-Sheriffs, receive and execute all, processes, 
summon all Juries, and hear and determine all causes in the 
Sheriff's County Courts* These persons employ: thirty-nine 
officers or bailiffs, each of whom has one or more assistants, and 
on his entry into office is obliged to give a bond (signed by six 
persons) for 2,000). as security for the due discharge uf his office 
in money affairs : their duty is to make arrests and execute ware 
rants on all writs directed to the Sheriff; to enforee his orders in 
the administration of Justice, &. 

By one of the provisions of un Act passed in the thirly-second 
year of George the Second, no person arrested can be conveyed) 
to any Coutity Gaol in less than twenty-four hours, without his 
own coment; aud, with the approbution of the officer making 
the arrest, lie may continue at liberty (the officer being respon 
sible) till the return of the writ, or otherwise be securely lodged 
in the Look-up: Houses, of whieh there are thirteen in the County, 
{all adjacent to the City,) and two within the City, When am 
arrest is made,, it is at the option of the person arrested to. go to 
whieh ever of these houses he may prefer; aud they are all under 
‘the superintendence of the Sheritis. 

In ull cases of election for Members of Parliament, either for 
the City or County, the writs are direeted to. the Sherifis, who 
are the returning officers, and have an exclusive power to convene 
the voters, preside at the poll, and adjourn from time to time 
as they judge expedient, 

Tt has been already shewn that the Aldermen formed a part of 
the government of the City in the Saxon times; but there have 
been various opinions as to the shure which the ComMONALTY, 

or 


* Lett. to the Livery, p. 177. 
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‘or Citizens: at large, anciently possessed in the local jurisdiction, 
An attentive consideration, however, of the few facts which his- 
tory bas recorded, will leave little doubt upon the mind bat that 
the great body of the Citizens was very early considered as am 
integral part of the City constitation. The Charter, before 
quoted, of Henry the First, expressly mentions the Folk-mote, 
an appellation evidently Sexon, and which may fairly be rendered 
the Court, or Assembly of the Prople. It also declares, thal 
the Gittens “sal place 21 Sherif’ whom they will, of them: 

-—and also shall “ place whomscever, or such a one-as 
they will, Of themselves, for keeping the pleas of the erown, andl 
of the pleading of the same,”—and “ none other,” it continues, 
“ shall be Justice over the seme men of London.” That a differ- 
ent body is here meant, and in contradistinction to the Alder- 
men, is deducible from the very terms employed, as well as from, 
another part of the charter, where the words, the ‘ Barons,’ and 
the ‘ Citizens,’ are certainly intended to designate different oma 
of the City community. 
+ The general place of meeting of the Folk-mote was at St, 
Paul's Cross, in St. Paul’s Church Yard ; and whatever regulations 
might have been previously in force to circumscribe the too free 
quent recurrence of such a tumultuary assembly as the congres 
gated inbabitants of London must have formed, after the City be- 
came populous, these general meetings were certainly not dis- 
continued till after the reign of Henry the Third. It would seem 
even, from some remarkable proceedings that took place in the 
year 1257-8, that the Folk-mote was at that period regarded as 
the supreme Assembly of the City, and in which the Mayor and 
K Aldermen 


© In Madox’s Hist. of the Exchequer it is ssid, that the Citizens, amo 
1139, purchased the right of appointing their own Sheriffs from King 
Stephen for one hundred marks of silver. Yet the above passage of King 
Henry's Charter shews that statement to be incorrect: probably the one 
bundred marks paid to Stephen was for a confirmation of the right before 
pousessed, 
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Mace of the Sheriff, who are admitted to their offices bythe 
‘Court of Aldermen, 

‘The department for the County, ia which about 24,000 as 
are every year addressed to the Sheriff, is on a far more extensive 
establishment; and for some years has been managed by the 
firm of Burchell, Sayer, Henchman, and Cator, who act as des 
puties to the Under-Sherifis, receive and execute all processes, 
summon all Juries, and bear and determine all causes in the 
Sheriff’s County Courts.* ‘These, persons employ. thirty-nine 
officers or builiffs, each of whom has one or more assistants, and 
on lis entry into office is obliged to give a bond (signed by six 
persons) for 2,000). as security for the doe discharge of his office 
in money affairs: their duty is to make utrests and execute war~ 
rants on all writs directed to the Sheriff; to enforee his orders in. 
the administration of Justice, &e. 

By one. of the provisions of an Act passed in the: sbliig-oeannad 
year of George the Second, no person arrested ean be conveyed) 
to any County Gaol in Jess than twenty-four hours, without his: 
own consent; aud, with the approbation of the officer making 
the arrest, he may continue at liberty (the officer being respon~ 
sible) till the return of the writ, or otherwise be securely 
in the Lock-up-Houses, of which there are thirteen in the County, 
(all adjacent to the City,) and two within the City, When au 
arrest is made,, it is at the option of the person arrested to go toy 
which ever of these houses he may prefer ; aud they are all under 
the superintentience of the Sheriffs. 

In all cases of election for Members of Partivment,, either for 
the City or County, the writs are directed to. the Sherifis, who 
are the returning officers, and have an exclusive power to convene 
the voters, preside at the poll, and adjourn from time to time 
as they judge expedient. 

Tt bas been already shewn that the Aldermen formed a part of 
the government of the City in the Saxon times; but there have 
been’ various opinions as to the shure which he Com MONALTY, 

or 
* Lett. to the Livery, p. 177, 
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«. Whes ‘the great increase in the population of the City, and the 
{ntermixture of mumerous non-freemen with its inbabitants, bad 
readered this mode of assembly inconvenient, and in some re= 
wpects dangerous, they were gradually discontinued, and the Ci- 
Ke tizens 


tach a proceeding would be acceptable to them™—# The unthinking 
maukitede,” be ecntinues, “ neither discovering the fraed, nor consider. 
Ing the comequence of such ax approbation, tried oat Yea! Yea This 
polat being gained, Mansell deposed the Mayor and Chamberlain, made 
the Constable of the Tower, Custos of the City, appointed new Sheriff, 
tnd sealed up the Tallinge Rolls, On the next day the Inquiry‘was 
‘comimenced’ on oath by the thirty-nix Inquisitor, at Guildhall, before 
the Chief Justice and other Commisioners, and wes continned with 
aac soerecy from the third of February till the feast of St. Scolastion, 
when the Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Inquisitors, were summoued to 
Attend at Westminster, where Mansell, having cansed a part of the Inqui- 
sition to be read, told the Magistrates that “ the City was oppressed and 
destroyed hy them and their councils; that the Mayor and his Council had 
altered the fast Taltiage Roll to screem some people and to “burthen others; 
and that such Roll bed not been read, as usual, before all the people, properly 
emembled.” The accused asserted their innocence, and demanded to be 
tried by a City Jury, but this was opposed by Henry de Bathe, and Man- 
sell adjourned the Coort till the following day, when the King himself 
‘being present, and speaking with some warmth, the Mayor, Ralph Hardell, 
and Nicholas Batt, a former Mayor, threw themsclves upon his mercy; the 
others, with greater resolution, persisted in their demand of a trial, accords 
ing to their own laws and customs, “ which allowed them to be tried by 
twelve men of their own City, before the King.” 

On the following day the King commanded another Fulk-mole to assem 
‘ble at St. Pan!'s Cross, in order that ‘ the Populace might be 20 managed 
es to gain their denial of any such custom,’ and this assembly met accord 
ingly; and being ‘very nnmerons; the “ accused Aldermen were appre- 
hensive that, by the artfal speaking of Mansell, the populace might be 
deluded to approve of the proceediugs against them; therefore, rather than 
ran the risk of that, they also threw themselves upon the Kine’s merey, 
saving to themselves and fellow Citizens the liberties and immunities of the 
City.” Mansell then ordered them to appear before the King in Weetmin- 
ster Hall, on the next day; when the King, “ who had taken advice with 
his Comncil in the Chapel of St, Stephen,” placed binwelf “as Jndge of 
this cause on the Bench,” and commanded Henry de Bathe to pass sentence 

. a 
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Mace of the Sheriffs, who are admitted to their offices bythe 
Court of Aldermen. 

‘The department for the County, im which about 24,000 writs 
are every year addressed to the Sheriff, is on « far more extensive 
establishment; and for some years has been managed by the 
firm of Burchell, Sayer, Henchmun, and Cator, who act as de> 
puties to the Under-Sheriffs, receive and execute all, processes, 
summon all Juries, and hear and determine all causes in the 
Sheriff’s County Courts.* These persons employ. thirty-nine 
officers or bailiffs, each of whom has one or more assistants, and. 
on his entry into office, is obliged to give a boul (signed by six 
persons) for 2,0001. as security for the due discharge of his office 
in money affairs: their duty is to make arrests and execute war- 
Tants on all writs directed to the Sheriff; to enforce bis orders in 
the administration of Justice, &e. 

By one of the provisions of an Act passed in the thirty-second 
year of George the Second, no person arrested cam be conveyed) 
to any County Gaol in less than twenty-four hours, without his 
own consent; and, with the approbation of the officer making 
the arrest, lie wiay continue at liberty (the officer being respon 
sible) till the return of the writ, or otherwise be securely I 
in the Lock-np-Houses, of which there are thirteen in the County, 
(all adjacent to the City,) and two within the City, When ao 
arrest is made,. it is. atthe option of the person arrested to.go to 
which ever of these houses he may prefer; aud they are all under 
the superintendence of the Sherifis. 

In all cases of election for Members of Parliament, either for 
the City or County, the writs are, direeted to, the Sherifls, who 
are the returning officers, and have an exclasive power to convene 
the voters, preside at the poll, and adjourn from time to time 
as they juilge expedient. 

Tt has been already shewn that the Aldermen formed a part of 
the government of the City in the Saxon ties; but there have 
bees various opinions us to the shure which the ComMONALTY, 

or 


* Lett. to the Livery, p, 177. 
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or Citizens-at large, anciently possessed in the ‘local juriediction, 
Ap altentive consideration, however, of the few facts which his- 
tory bas recorded, will leave little doubt upon the mind but thet 
the great body of the Citizens was very early considered as an 
integral part of the City constitution. The Charter, before 
quoted, of Henry the First, expressly mentions the Folk-mote, 
an appeliation evidently Saxon, and which may fairly be rendered 
the Court, or Assembly of the Prople. It also declares, thal 
the Citisens “ shall place as Sheriff whom they will, of the, 
selves,”°—and also shall “ place whomsoever, or such @ one-ns 
they will, of themselves, for keqpiog the pleas of the erown, and 
of the pleading of the: same,”—and “ none other,” it continues, 
« shall be Justice over the seme men of London.” That a differ 
ent body is-here meant, and in contradistinction to the Alder: 
men, is deducible from the véry terms employed, as well as from, 
another part of the charter, where the words, the ‘ Barons,’ and 
the ‘ Citizens,’ are certainly intended to designate different claeees 
of the City community. 

- The general place of meeting of the Folk-mote was at St, 
Paul's Cross, in St. Paul’s Church Yard; and whatever regulations 
might have been previously in force to circumscribe the too fre 
quent recurrence of such a tumultuary assembly as the congre- 
gated inbabitants of London must have formed, after the City be- 
came populous, these general meetings were certainly not dis- 
continued till after the reign of Henry the Third. It would seem 
even, from some remarkable proceedings that took place in the 
year 1257-8, that the Folk-mote was at that period regarded as 
the supreme Assembly of the City, and in which the Mayor and 

K Aldermen 


© In Madox’s Hist. of the Exchequer it is said, that the Citizens, ammo 
1139, parchased the right of appointing their own Sheriffs from King 
Stephen for one hundred marks of silver. Yet the above passage of King 
Henry's Charter shews that statement to be incorrect: probably the one 
hundred marks paid to Stephen was for a confirmation of the right before. 
possessed. 
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and Aldermen, to note down any extraordinary proceedings that 
may occur. Both the Chamberlain and this officer lave several 
clerks and other assistants, ‘The Common Serjeant has to attend 
the Lord Mayor and Aldérmen on Court days, and must be in 
council with them on all occusions: he has also the Jetting and 
sellhig of Orphutis’ estates, und the general management of then 
before their passing the Court of the Lord Mayor aad Aldermen, 
The City Remembroncer attends daily at Westininster, during the 
sitting of Parliament, to report any proceeding of the Housethat may 
affect the fiterests of the City, He alsoattends the Lord Mayor 
on certain days, and likewise informs him of the times for going 
out with ihe Aldermen on City business. The three last officers 
are all appointed by the Court of Common Council, 

In the election of City Officers in Common Halls, which are 
the general assemblies of the Livery iv Guildhall, the business 
is carried on in conformity with the enactments of an Act of Par> 
Hiament (already mentioned) passed in 1725. Oa the day of 
meeting, the Lord Mayor, attended by the Aldermen and Sheriff, 
eppears on the Hastings, anda Proclamation fs made by the Com- 
mon Crier for the rymen to draw near aud give attention, 
wecording to their summons, and for all others to depart the 
Tull op pain of imprisonment. The Recorder or the Common Ser- 
jeaut then declares to the Livery the purport of theér assembling, 
and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen retire, leaving the interme- 
diate proceediogs to the Sheriffs only. The cundidatey are then 
proposed by the Common Serjeaut, and the will of the Livery 
being taken by a shew of lands, the Sheriffs determine as to 
whom the choice has fullen on; and ifm poll be demanded, it 
is taken uniler their direction. ‘They afterwards make a declara~ 
tion of the majority to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, who thet 
return to the Hustings, and the Recorder or Common Serjeant 
informs the Common Hall who are the persons elected, and by 
his Lordship’s order the mecting is dissolved, 

Among the many valuable privileges that appertain to the City 
of London by prescriptive right, confirmed indeed by numerous 
Charters, the JupiciaL FRANCHISH must be regarded as one 

of 
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of the most important. The powers of the City Courts, bow- 
ever, for the recovery of debts, or of compeasations for injury,, 
“by action or writ, according to the course of Cotamnon, Lae: 
are far from being geserally known. 

The City Courts of ordinary jurisdiction are four ia, numbey. 
mamely, the Court of Hustings, the Lord Mayor's Court, ank 
the two Sheriffs’ Courts, These Courts differ materially in the. 
objects of their respective cognizance, as well as in the mode of 
holding pleas ;, which im one or more of those Courts is given by. 
the Kings writ issuing out of Chancery, but ip the others is des 
rived from an original inherent right. 

‘The Courr of Hostincs is the most ancient of the whole, 
aod many circumstances concur to prove, that for a considerable 
Tength of time after its institution, it was the onfy Court of Law 
existing in the City of London; ead that its powers during that 
period were analogous to those originally exercised by the Counly 
Courts; and that the principal Officers of the City, by whatever 
name distinguished, were then, as al present, the sole Judges int 
this Court. 

To a fragment of a Statute of Edward the Confessor, preserved 
in Amold’s Chronicle, and in which the City of London is de- 
clared to be the ‘ head City of the Kingdom and of the Laws,’ 
it is asserted, that ‘the Court of Hustings was founded and 
built of old, after the manner, and fashion, and in memory of 
the ancient City of Troy ; that it contains within itself the laws, 
rights, dignities, liberties, and customs royal of that great City ; 
and that the most intricate accounts, and pleas of the Crown, and 
of the whole Kingdom are handled in it.’ Its name is com- 
pounded of the Saxon words Hus, a house, and ding, or dhing, 
@ cause or plea; that is, Domus Causarum, or the House of 
Causes, or Pleas: and that part of Guildhall where this Court is 
now held has the name of the Hustings.* 

K4 The 


© In the Hist. of Ramsey Abbey, (vide Gale's Quin-Dec, Scriptoret,) 
Chap. xxviii. is the copy of a Graut, in which the Countess Ethelgive 
gives 
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‘The Court of Hustings is the supreme court of law belonging 
to the City, and is also a Court of Record from immemorial 
usage. It seems probable, that when the increase of commerce 
and population rendered it inconvenient to transact the whole ju= 
dicial business arising in the City, in one Court, that the least 
important part thercof, us it was then considered, viz. personal’ 
actions, was separated from its jurisdiction, and transferred to: 
the Mayor's ani Sherifls' Courts, which were established for that 
purpose; but at what period it is impossible to tell, as the oldest 
records belonging to this Court, now extant, bear date in the 
reign of Edward the Second, at which time, in respect to matters 
cognizable therein, its jurisdiction was the same as at present.” 

This Court is held before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Shes 
rifts, assisted by the Recorder; but it is not requisite that all those 
Mogistrates should be present: a Court may be held by the Lord 
Mayor and the two Sheriffs, or by six Aldermen, and every pro= 


ceeding had at a Court so held, is completely effectual and legals 
‘The general dies juridici of this Court are Tuesdays; yet the 
proceedings, by a fiction springing from an alteration made to 
suit the convenience of its Judges, are still entitled to be bad on 
Momtays; on which day, by the Charter of Edward the Confessor, 
this Court was to be held. There are, however, several pare 

ticular 


gives for, the service of the Brethren in the Refectory ‘ two Silver Cups 
of twelve marks to the pound (weight) of the ustings of Loudon.’ ‘This, 
in the same sense ms Troy weight Is now used, was probably the standard 
weight for the Kingdom, and called the Mestings from the weights being 
opt under the controul of the Court of Hewtings. | Leng after the Saxon 
times, namely, in the reign of Richard the First, anne 1198, the Sherifis of 
London were commanded to provide measures, gallons, iron rods, and 
wrigite, for standards, to be sent to the several Couuties of Englaud, 
Mail, Hist. of Exch, 

* Emerson's * Treatise on tho Courts of Law of the City of London,’ 
P- 6. Probably the change was made is tmitation of the division of the 
Aula Regis, into different juilicatures, in the reign of King Joln ; or other- 
wise in the, time of Edward the Firt, when que entire judicial polity of 
the country was wewly modelled, 
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Victlar Tuesdays, and certain Feast days in the year on which the 
Court is shut. 

‘The Court of Hustings has exclusive cognizance of ull actions, 
veal and mixed, except cjectments, arising willin its jurisdiction; 
and. it holds pleas of all matters cognizable therein, except rea 
plevin and altuint: it has also an appellant jurisdiction in personal 
actions after judgment given in the Sherifis' Courts, For these pur- 
poses, however, it is divided into two Courts, denominated the Hus- 
ting of Pleas of Land, and the Husting of Common Pleas; and 
tmder these titles a Court is held weekly, alternately, excepting on 
the dies non jrridici. A juilgment given in cither of these Courts 
may be reversed, if erroneous, but not by any of the Courts of 
Westminster Hall; an especial Coutt or Tribunal being necessary 
to that end, and which is appointed by Commission, or Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal, In these Courts, deeds and wills 
are enrolled, recoveries past, and wrils of right, partition, dower, 

The Lonp Mayor's Court, or, legally speaking, * the 
Court of the Mayor snd Aldermen,’ is a Court of Record, and 
Tike the Exchequer Court at Westminster, bus both an equitable 
and a legal jurisdiction, which it exercises by # primary inherent 
right. ‘The authority of this Court is very extensive; for inde- 
pendent of its equitable power, it hath not only a concurrent 
Jurisdiction with the Courts of Common Law in Westminster 
Hall, over all actions of a civil wature, arising out of the general 
Taw of the land, but it holds pleas in a variety of cases of very 
considerable, iinportance, arising out of the City Customs, in ex~ 
clusion of those Courts; it alvo determines all civil actions, 
arising out of Acts of Common Council, wherein likewise those 
Courts Lave no power. 

‘The Lord Mayor and Aldermen are in law consilered as the 
Todges of this Court; bat the Recorder only is the acting or 
officiating Judge, and by custom is invested with fall authority 
for carrying into execution the whole of its judicial powers. 
Uiiler him isa Registrgr, who bas the custody of all records, 

and 
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and enters all the pleadings of the purties litigant, &c. ; this office 
forms a part of that of the Town Clerk, but is executed by de« 
puty. There. is also an. officer culled the Secondary, or Clerk 
of the Bails, belowging to this Court; six Serjeants.at-Mace, four 
Counsel, called the City Counsel or Common Pleaders, and who; 
‘as a qualification for their offices, must have heen admitted Bartis~ 
ters of some one of the lins of Court; and four Attorneys, each 
of whom must have been previously admitted. into one of the 
Courts of Westininster Hall.” This Court was formerly helt on 
‘Tuesdays only, but it is now held on any other day, and once 
or more weekly, according as the press of business may render it 
necessary: of the principal holidays, moveable feasts, &c. how- 
ever it is closed, as it is likewise, for between three and four 
weeks, in August and at Christomas, excepting in cases of appren- 
ticeship. 

‘The proceedings of the Mayor's Court, ia all actions arising 
out of the common law of the land, are in principle the same as in 
like cases in the Courts at Westminster; but the practice of this 
Court in bringing cases to alecision is far preferable, and differs in 
many respects from the former. A suit may be begun and ended 
here in the course of a fortnight or three weeks, and at the 
charge only of a few pounds, The proceedings are much more 
expeditious and simple, and are equally effeetive. ‘The Juries for 
trying causes in this and the Sherifis Courts, are chosen from the 
persons named in the Ward-mote lists, which are returned annus 
ally at Cliristinas by the respective Aldermen, and the persons so 
returned are bound to serve: a certain rolation being observed in 
the selecting of Juries from cach Ward, according to the months 
of the year. 

Among 

* The Attorneys of the Mayor's Court have the exclusive privitege of 
practising in the Court of Hastings ; the Pleaders in that Court are also 
the four City Counsel, 

In Jamvory, the Jurors are chosen from the Ward of Aldgate, Portsokea, 
and Cornhill; in February, from Cheap-ward; io March, fom Thassishaw 
wad Cripplegate ; in April, hom Vintry and Bread-street; in Mey, from 

Towep 
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Ampang the most esential customs of this Court, and wherein 
the Court of Westminster Hall cannot take cognizance, is thet 
called Foreign Attechment, by which 2 creditor may attach the 
money or goods uf his ebtor in the bands of @ third persen, any 
where within the City; and if any ove deserts his house or wares 
house, leaving his guods behind, the same may be sequestered by 
any person to whom be is indebted. In one parficular case, by 
custom ‘also, this Court will sustain an action for words spoken, 
for which, an action will not lie in the Westminster Courts, 
that is, if wny one call a woman a whore, which is sot actions 
able at common law, uor is the party amenable to ecclesia | 
tical censures, as the Spiritual Court has no jurisdiction in this 
case when the cause of complaint arises within the City. The 
Teasons ussigned for this custom are, that whoredom is an offence 
‘coznizable by the Ward-mote inquests; and that a charge of this 
«! subjects the accused to the punishment of carting and whip- 
ping. This Court hkewise possesses the power of disfranchising: 
any Citizen who can be proved guilty of any Act ‘tending to pree 
justice the public good of the City ;’ but this right, for obviows 
reasons, is seldom exercised. Another peculiarity in its practies 
is, that a married woman, carrying on any trade in which her 
husbaud does not iutermeddle, may sue and be sued as a femme 
sole merchant: in such actions the husband is named for con= 
formity, but the wife alone can be taken in execution. The ac- 
tions which arise out of the laws made for the regulation of trade, 
preservation of the City franchises, &c. by the Court of Com- 
won Council, are commonly called the Chamberlain's Actions, 
from being directed to be sued in the name of that Otficer, The 
judgments given in the Mayor's Court can be reversed only in the 
same manner as those given in the Court of Hustings, viz. by 
Commis, 
‘Tower and Billingsgate ; in June, from Farringdon Without; in July, from 
Bridge-ward; in August, from Aldersgate, Coleman Street, and Broed 
Btreet; in September, from Farringdon Within and Castle Baynard; in 
Qctober, from Queenhithe, Dowgate, and Walbrook ; in November, from 
Langbonrn and Lime Street ; and in December, from Candlewick, Cord- 
‘wainers, and Bishopsgate, 
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Commisstoners appointed under the Great Seal, with an ultimate 
‘appeal to the House of Lords. 

In the Mayor's Cowrt in Equity, cognizance is taken of all 
cases founded upon fraud, trust, account, or aecident, that 
arise within the City and its Liberties. It likewise gives re 
lief in all matters relative to portions, dowers, devises, bequests, 
&c. and can enforce the specific performance of an agreement, or 
make it void if entered into for an inadequate comideration. Tt 
cum also decree the redemption or foreclosure of all mortgages of 
Jands or tenements, within its jurisdiction, and reverse the deci- 
sion of the Sheriffs’ Courts. “Phe House of Lords is supposed to 
be the only tribuual wherein an appeal will lie against any of the 
decisions of this Court. 

The Suxntrrs' Courts, though forming two distinet indepen- 
dent judicatures, and having each a separate prison, accord in 
every essential particular as to authority and practice. ‘These also 
are Courts of record from immemorial usage, like those already 
described. Though possessing a primary inherent right as to all 
matters of which they take cognizance, they are inferior to the 
Mayor’s Court; and all suits iustituted in these may be removed 
joto that Court, Each Court has its own Judge, who is ap- 
pointed by the Court of Aldermen, and must be a Barrister of 
three years standing, Both Courts are held twice a week at 
Guildiiall, excepting when the dies non juridici occur, and these 
are somewhat numerous, The actions are eutered at the respec- 
tive Court or Compter of each Sheriff, to each of which belong 
a Clerk of the Papers, four Clerk Sitters, and a Prothonotary, 
‘The Counsel are the four City Pleaders; but these Courts have 
their own Attorneys six in number, who, as well as the Clerks 
and Prothonotaries, are admitted by the Court of Aldermen: the 
Attorneys may practice in either Court, The objects of the juris- 
diction of the Sheriffy’ Courts are similar to those of the Mayor's 
Court, as to debts, trespass, covenant, &c.; but no action will 
Hie in these Courts in cases of ejectment, apprenticiality, aud dis 


franchisement. 
Besides 
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+ Besides thése Courts, there are various others belonging tothe 
City, as the Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the Chamberlain's 
Court, the Court of Conservancy of the River Thames, the Coroner's 
vend Eschoator's Court, and the Court of Requests, or Conscience,~ 

‘The Court of Lonp Mayor and ALDERMEN is a Coutt 
ef Record, wherein is lodged a great part of the executive autho- 
xity,. vader which all leases and other instruments that pass the 
City seal are exeeuted; the assize of bread ascertained ; disputes 
respecting water-courses, lights, and party-walls adjusted ; watery 
men’s rates fixed with the approbation of the Privy Council; and 
many of the City Officers appointed, as, the Recorder, the Juse 
tice of the Bridge Yard, the Steward of Southwark, the Clerks 
ef the Lord Mayor and Sitting Aldermen, the Keepers of the 
City Prisons, &c, This Court, also, has the power of suspend» 
ing or punishing the City Officers for illegal conduct; and no pete 
soa can be admitted to the freedom by purchase, or without its 
order, unless through serving a regular apprenticeship. 

The CHAMBERLAIN’s CouRT is held daily, to determiue 
differences between Masters and Apprentices, to enroll and ture 
‘over the latter, and to admit all who are duly qualified to the 
City freedom. 

The Court of Conservancy is held eight times yearly bee 
fore the Lord Mayor, as such times and places as he may appoiat 
within the counties of Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and Surrey, for 
the better preservation of the Fishery of the River Thames, re+ 
gulation of the Fishermen, &c. The Juries are summoned from the 
‘County in which the Court is held; and are upon oath tomake inqui- 
sition of all offences committed in and upon the Thames River, 
froin Staines Bridge on the West, to Yenfleet on the East. 

The Conongr’s and EscuEator’s Courts are likewise held 
before the Lord Mayor, (who is perpetual Coroner and Escheator 
within the City) or his deputy; the former for making inquiry ine 
to the causes of sudden or violent deatlis, arrests, deodands, &c.; 
the latter for inquisition into the fall of escheats, either by want 
of heirs or by forfeitures, a 
ta The 
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‘The Count of Reguasrs, or Conscience, had its origin in 
the ninth year of Henry the Eighth, when, on the first of February, 
(@nne 1518) an Act of Common Council was made, empowering 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to appoint two Aldermen and four 
discreet Commoners, to sit twice every week to determine all cases. 
of debt among Citizens, where the sum did not exceed forty 
shillings, ‘This Act was to continue in force only two years, but 
having been found extremely beneficial in preventing expensive lie 
tigations among the poorer freemen, it was continued, by divers 
other Acts,’ till the end of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
wumber of the «Commissioners were also increased to twelve, 
About that tine, the cupidity of certain Attorneys and Solicitors, 
anil the evil disposition of many Creditors, rendered it expedient 
toupply to Parlioment; and, in the first of James the First, an 
Act of the Legislature was obtained, amt the proceedings and 
authority of this Court made valid and effcetive, By another Sta- 
tute, passed in the third year of James, the power of the Commis- 
sioners was extended so as to include, not only every Citizen und 
Freeman, butalso ¢ every other person inlimbiting, or that shalt 
inliabit, within the City and its Liberties ;° such person: being 
either ‘a Victualler, Tradesman, or Labouring man,’ Since that, 
by another Act of Purliament, the jurisdiction of this Court has 
been extended to all sums below five pounds. ‘The Commissioners 
are appointed every month, and any three of them compose a 
Court, whicls is now kept at an office in Guildhall Chapel, ov 
every Wednesday aml Saturday. 

By the ancient privileges and laws of the City, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen assume the guardianship of all children of freemen 
uniler twenty-one years of age, after their fathers’ decease ; and 
that, equally in respect fo person as to property: all the concerns 
that relate to these children are superintended by the Coomr of 
Onpuans, which i held occasionally at Guildhall before the 
Lord Mayor und Aldermen, By this Court the Common Ser+ 
jennt is authorized to take accounts aut! inventories of the estates 
‘of Freemen, and the youngest Attorney of the Mayor's Court, 

who 
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who is Clerk to the Orphan's Court, is appointed to take security 
for their several portions, in the name of the City Chamberlain ; 
the latter being a“ sole Corporation of himself’ for the services 
of the Orphans; and all recognizances and bonds made to bim indi 
vidually, do, by the custom of London, descend to his successor. 

"The Court of Common Councit assemble in the Council 
Chamber at Guildhall, and may be described as the City Legisle 
ture: its general business being to make laws for the due govern- 
ment of the City and its Liberties, All the various Committees * 
for managing the affairs of the Corporation, are chosen out of thid 
body; but n0 Commoner is eligible to'serve on more than fout 
Committees. The Common Serjeant, the Town-Clerk, the 
Comptroller, the Remembrancer, the Solicitor, the Bailiff of 
Southwark, the Comptroller‘of the Bridge House, the Water- 
Bailiff, and many subordinate officers are appointed by this Court. 

As the Citizens of London cannot be impleaded out of their 
own boundaries, the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, are consequently held within the City, at Guildhall, be- 
fore the Lord Chief Justice, and the other Judges of the realm, 
during term time. 

‘There is yet one other principal Court to notice, which is held 
within the City, namely, the Court of Oyer and Terminer, for the 
trial of criminals for crimes committed in London aud Middlesex. 
This is held eight times yearly under the King’s Commission, ia 
Justice Hall, in the Old Bailey. The Judges of this Court are, 
the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen past the Chair, and the Recorder, 
who, on these occasions, are attended by the Sheriffs, and gene- 
rally by ove or more of the national Judges. Every kind of 

crime, 








Among these, is the Committee for Letting the City Lands, which 
tomsists of six Aldermen and twelve Commoners; and the Cortmittee for 
transacting the affairs connected with the benefactions, of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, consisting of font Aldermen, (including the Lord Mayor,) and 
¢igat Commoners. The Governor, Deputy Governor, &c, for managing 
the City possessions in the province in Ireland, are also, by Royal Grant, 
sppointed by this Court. 
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crime, for which, the taw has provided, can be punished by this 

Court; the prisoners are tried by a Jury of Citizens for offences. 
within the City, and by = Middlesex Jury for those committed in 

the County. 

‘The Courts of Ward-mote and Hall-mote are of more confined 
operation ; the former may be regarded as a relique of the Saxon 
Fojk-mote, though with abridged powers, and only composed of 
the inhabitants of a single Ward. They assemble, occasionally, 
under precepis issued by the Lord Mayor, and are held before 
the Alderman of the Ward, or his deputy, to correct disorders, 
remove annoyances, and promote the general interest of cach 
Ward respectively; bot when the husiness of the Court is to elect 
an Alderman, the Lord Mayor presides. In every Ward a Ward- 
mote Court is held annually on St. Thomas's Day, for the elec- 
tion of (he Common Councilmen and other officers. The Courts 
of Hall-mote are hell by the City Companies, in their respective 
Halls, or places of meeting, for the transaction of the private af 
fairs of each Corporation, 

‘The numerous frauchises and immunities of the City of Lon- 
don, will be best comprehended from s brief retrospection of 
the various CuARTERS that have been given by successive sove- 
reigns, to the great confirmatory one granted by Charles the Se- 
conc in the year 1665 ; wherein all its ancient privileges, liber 
ties, rights, and customs, were for ever established, “in return 
for the late tokens of Loyalty discovered in the said City tox 
wards his Person and Goverument, by their effectual ald to ree 
store him. to the Crown.” 

William the Conqueror, in, two Charters, confirmed briefly to 
the Citizens all the laws they enjoyed in the reign of King 
Edward (the Confessor), and decreed that every child should be 
his father’s gir. 

Henry the First, in a more exteusive Charter, particularly 
notices the ancient customs and immunities of Londou, and 
grants to the Citizens, in perpetuity, the Sheriffdom of Mid 
dlesex ; empowers them to chuse their own Sherifls and Justices, 


andl 
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and “pone other to be Justices over them ;”. exempts them from 
impleading without the Walls, from scot and lot contributions, 
Gane-gelt, waging of battle, mulcts for murder, payment of tolls 
aod customs throughout all England, &c. and orders that nove 
of ‘the Kiug’s household, or apy other, should be lodged in the 
City by’force ; that uo Citizen shall be adjudged in amerciaments 
of money, but of 1004.” that there shall be no miskenaing in the 
‘Hustings, nor in the Folk-mote, nor in any otber place within the 
City ; that the Citizens enjoy their lands, premises, bonds and 
debts, according to the laws of the City; and that they shall 
have their Chaces and hunt in the Chiltre, (that is, the Chilters 
District in Bedfordshire and Herefordshire) Middlesex and - 
Surrey, ii as full and ample a manoer as ever their ancestors did.’ 

In the Charter which is stated to have been grauted by Henry 
the Second, and which is recited in Charles's confirmatory one, 
though there appears strong reasons for quesjioning its authen- 
ticity,® all the liberties granted or established by Henry the 
First's Charter are fully confirmed ; with the further exemptions 
from all Bridtoll, (Bridge-toll); Childwite, (pecuniary fine for 
defiling or getting a bond-maid with child); Jeresgive, (toll or 
fine taken by the King’s officers, on a person entering into office); 
and Scot-ale, “ so as the Sheriff of London, or any other Bailiff, 
may-take no Scot-ale,” : 

Richard the Firat, in ils fifth year, enlarged and coufirmed 
all former privileges; and by a second Charter, granted three 
years afterwards, commanded that all Wears on the River Thames 
should be removed, and that nove other should ever be put 
up within the Thames. . 

King Joka granted to the Citizens five Charters; the first 
confirmed the privileges bestowed by his immediate predecessors in 
nearly the same words+; the second ordered the removal of all 
Wears both upon the Thames and the Medway Rivera, and that 

L none 
* See the preceding Volume, p. 119, 120. 

t Ya Charics’s confirmatory Charter, this is erroneously stated to be 

the third, 5 ; 
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none should in future be put up under the penalty of ten pounds; 
the third confirms the Sherifiwick of London and Middlesex 
with all the customs belonging to it, both by land and water;” 
grants the Citizens power to remove the Sheriffs when they 
will,” and makes them accountable to the Justices of the Ex- 
ebequer, &c.; the fourth * abolishes and expels the Guild of 
‘Weavers from the City, “at the request of the Mayor and 
Citizens ;” the fifth grants to the Barons of London the right of 
éhoosing a Mayor every year, or to continue him in office at their 
pleasure, and coufirms all their liberties, both by land aud by 
water, “ saving to us our Chamberlainship.” 

Heary the Third granted no fewer than nine Charters, the first 
five of which bear date in his eleventh yeur, and were given on, 
the consideration that the Citizens should pay him a fifteenth of 
their personal estates, ‘The four first are only confirmations of 
former privileges, .in regard to the Sheriffwick of London and 
Middlesex, the annual election of a Mayor, the removal of Wears 
on the Thames and the Medway, and the general aud ancient 
rights of the Citizens to be governed by their own laws. By the 
fifth the forest and warren of Staines, are dis-forrested and an- 
warrened; and all the inhabitants of Middlesex and their heirs, 
empowered to till and plough, and cut wood, &e. without loss or 
impediment ; the sisth confirms to the City the purchase of 
Queenbithe, with all its liberties, customs, and) appurtenances 
whatever, whicl had been recently bought from Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, at the fee-farm of fifty pounds yearly; the seventh is 
tonfirmatory of former liberties, and admits of the Mayor's being 
presented to the Barons of the Exchequer in the King’s absence 
from Westminster, it also abates seren pounds yearly, payable 
by the Citizens “ on account of the Liberty of St. Paul's ;” the 
eighth permits the Citizens to trafic and carry on trade in wheant= 
ever part of the Kingdom they thought proper, without the pay- 
Ment of tolls and customs, and as well by sea as by land; the 
vinth restores to the City alll its ancient rights and immunities, 

(which 

* This is wrongly stated as the fifth ix the couGrmatory Charter, 
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(which Tleary had seized'in the Barons’ wars) confirming that no 
Citizen shonid be compelled to plead without the Walls, &e, 
© except for those things that shall happen to be tone against our 
peace, which according to the Common Law of our Realin, are 
wont to be determined in those parts where the trespasses are 
connmnitted, sud except pleas concerning merehandizes, whielt are 
wont to be determined by the Laws of Merchants in Boroughs and 
Pairs; 20 that, notwithstanding, those ploints be determined ft 
the Borouglis and ‘Towns by four or five of the Citizens of 
London, who shall chance to be their present ;” and, that they, 
(the Citizens) “muy discharge themselves of the pleas of the 
crown according to their ancient customs, except only, that they 
shall wot swear upon the graves of the dead, but that others be 
chosen to do that which the deceased should bare done in his 
Tife.” Tt likewise exempts them from all tolls for goods and 
merchandize, throughout all the sea-ports, as well on this side, 
as beyond the stay, excepting “every where our dee aud ancient 
customs and prices of wine.” ‘This Charter also provides against 
what is now called forestalling, under penalty and forfeiture of 
the goods bought, and pain of imprisonment and “ great punist- 
ment;” and orders that none shall expose their wares for sale 
before the vue customs be paid. It likewise gives permission to 
enroll the debts of Citizens on contracts and loans in the Ex- 
chequor, “for the better security of the same,” one pexity in the 
pound being pall for that privilege; reserves in all things “ the 
Liberty of the Abbots and Monks of the Church of Westminster ;” 
tnd declares, that’ as touching Jews and Merchant-strangers,” 
and other things wot in the grant, reluting to the City, “ we and 
Our heirs shall provitie s to us shall seem expedient.” This was 
the fast Charter granted by this monarch, and bears date 
‘Marels the 26th, in his fifty-second year; namely, 1268. 
| Bdsterd the First in a Charter bearing date in April, 1298). 
aimitted the Mayor to be presented to tie Constable of te 
Tower for approval, duting the absence of the King and the 
Barons of the Exchequer from Westminster ; it also exempted the 
—_ Le Citizens 
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Citizens for ever from Pannage, Pontage, and Murage; restored 
to them all their former liberties, freedoms, quiltuls, and free- 
customs, (which had long been seized into the King’s hands), and 
ordered that the Sheriffs of London, for any offence, should be 
amerced in like manner as the other Sheriffs of the Realm. 

In the reign of Edward the Second, the City Magistracy haying 
assumed the whole authority of the Corporation in the appointment 
of officers, the imposition of arbitrary taxes, the withholding the 
tights of freemen, and many other acts contrary to the chartered 
and prescriptive rights of the whole body of the Citizens, it was 
determined, afier much dispute, that certain Articles should be 
drawn up, and signed with the Common Seal, and the seal of the 
officers of the Mayoralty, dectaratory of the rights of the Com 
monalty, and imperative as to what should be the future regu- 
lations respecting the appointment of the Chief Magistrates, the 
admission of freemen, &e. These Articles, afler some corrce- 
tions, were confirmed by the King in the year, 1318; they 
may be regarded as explanatory of former Charters, and are 
stated to have been covfirmed ‘by Richard the Second, in his 
general confirmation of the ancient liberties of the City, enacted 
by the Parliament in 1384; yet they. are not mentioned in Charles 
the Seconi’s confirmutory Charter. They direct, among other 
things, that the Mayor and Sheridis shall be cliosen by. the Citi- 
zens; that the Mayor shall remain in office only one year together, 
“norhold auy other office during that time,” nor “draw to himself 
the Sheriff's plea in the Chamber of Loudon, nor bold other pleas 
than those the Mayor, according to ancient custom, ought to 
bold,” That the Aldermen be removed from year to year ou 
St. Gregory's Day, aud not be re-elected; that all talliages or 
aids, after assessment by the “ men of the Wards,” elected for 
the purpose, shall not be increased, but by the joint consent of 
the Mayor and Commonalty; and that the proceeds shall be 
delivered into the custody of four honest men, Commoners 
of the City, to be chosen by the Commoualty, who. shall 
be informed by them, to,‘ what profit and for whut uses those 

monies 
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monies go ;” that the Common Seal shall remain in the custody’ 
of two Aldermen and two Commoners, to be chosen by the Com- 
moners, and “ that it be not denied neither to poor nor rich 
when they need it,” and that without fee; that judgments shall 
not be deferred in the Courts of the City; that the weights and’ 
seales of merchandires, ‘¢ the issues coming of which belong to the 
Commonalty,” shall “remain in ‘the custody of honest and 
sufficieut men, to be chosen by the Commonalty ;” that neither the 
Sheriffs nor their deputies shall take undue tolls or customs 5 
that the Common harbourers in the City and its Suburbs, though 
not freemen, shall be subject to the contingent burthens for 
maintaining the ssid City; that the keeping of the Bridge with 
its rents and profits shall be committed to two other and sufficient 
men other than the Aldermen, to be chosen by the Commonalty, 
who shall also appoint the Chamberlain,.Common Clerk, and 
Common Serjeant; that the two latter officers, with the Mayor 
and the Recorder, shall be content with their fees anciently 
appointed, and not take other fees; and that the goods of the 
Aldermen in all talliages, &c. shall be taxed as the goods of the 
other Citizens in their respective Wards. These Articles were all 
“approved and ratified” by the King, who also granted by 
the same Letters Patent, that “the Mayor, Aldermen, Citizens, 
and Commonalty of the Commoners of the City, for the necessities 
and profits of the same City, may among themselves, of theircommon 
assent, assess talliages upon their own goods within the City, as well 
upon the rents as other things, and as well upon the mysteries 
(Guilds or Companies), as in any other way they shall see expe- 
dient, and levy them without incurring the danger of us or our heirs, 
or our ministers whomsoever ; and that the money coming from 
such talliages remain in the custody of four honest and lawful men 
of the said City, to be chosen to this by the Commoualty, and 
be laid out for the necessities and profits of the said City, and 
not otherwise.” Many of the rights now exercised by the Court of 
Common Council are evidently grounded upon the above Articles, 
Another Grant or Charter given by Edward the Second, provides 

L3 that 
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that the “ id of armed footmen,” thankfully done of late “by 
the Mayor and the good men of the City of London,” shall not 

be drawn into precedent either by himself or his heirs. 
Edward tie Third granted various Charters to the Citizens, 
two of which bear date in Mare, 1927, within two months after bis 
accession, The first Charter is very ample, and besides eon- 
firming all the ancient privileges of the City, whether founded 
upon Charter or custom, revokes ant annuls every usurpation 
upon them, tsat had been made frou the earliest times, and 
ip whatever manner. It grants also, that the Mayor and his 
Successors shall be Justices for the gaol delivery of Newgate, 
and named in every Commission thereof, and shall have the 
ebattels of all felons convicted within the City and its Liberties ; 
that the Citixeus have liberty to devise their lands in London, in 
mortmain, or otherwise, as they were wont to do; that they 
shall not be accountable for those that took sanctusry in their 
churches, otherwise than of old; that the Sherifls shall nat be 
amereed for the escape of thieves, &c. any otherwise than as 
“other Sheriffs on this side ‘Trent; that oll Mevebant-strangers 
that come to Englaud to sell their merehandizes and wares, 
shall dispose of them within forty days, and sojourn during 
that time with the Citizens; that neitber the Marshal’s Steward, 
nor Clerk of the Market of his household, shall exercise soy 
powers within the City; that the Lord Mayor and none other, 
shall execute the office of Escheator; that the Citizens shall pot be 
obliged to go, or send to war out of the City; that they shall, as 
they were wont, have their Keepers among themselves, to hold 
their pleas touching their covenants or contracts in the good 
fairs of England; that the Constable of the Tower shall not make 
any prizes of any victual, &c. coming to the City; that one writ 
of allowance of their Charters shall be sufficient for one King’s 
time; Usat no summons, attachments, or executions, be made by 
any of the King officers within the Liberties of the City, but only 
hy the City officers; that the: Citizens shall only be “taxed as 
other Commons of the Kingdom,” and not as Citizens ; that they 
be 
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be quit of talliage; that the Liberties of the City be not taken 
into the King’s hands for any personal trespass or judgment of 
any Minister of the said City; that no purveyor or other officer 
of the King shall take any goods or wines without coment of the 
owners; that no markels shall iq future be granted within seves 
wiles in circuit of the City; and that all inquisitions, excepting 
thoxe of the Tower of London, und the Gaol delivery of Newgate, 
shall thenceforth: be taken jn St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in London, 
sand notelsewhere. By the second Charter, the Village of South- 
wark, with its appurtenances, was granted to the Citizens, “ to 
have and to hold to them, their heirs, and successors,” being 
Citizens, in perpetuity, on payment of the accustomed farms 
(rents) yeurly into the Exchequer. This Grant, as well as the 
former one, was mae with the consent of the Parliament, The 
Ahird Charter, dated in 1337, i confirmatory of ancient rights; 
the fourth, granted in 1342, contains an inspeximus of Henry 
the, Third’s Charter regarding the Mayor and Sheriffs, and like- 
wise of the Articles for the better government of the City, confirmed 
by Edward the Second, and concludes with declaring that, thougly 
the Citizens lave not hitherto fully used any of the liberties, 
acquiltals, articles, or free-customs, contained in the said Charter 
and Letters,” yet they may henceforth fully enjoy them, or any 
of them, for ever ; the fifth allows the Mayors of London to have 
gold or silver maces carried before them ;* the sixth was expla- 
matory of the right of removing the Aldermen every year; and 
the seventh confirmed avd established the liberties of the City, in 
fespect to the residence of Merchant-strangers, the sale of their 
smerchandize, wines, &c. upon condition that the Mayor, Alder- 
men and Citizens, should govern the City to the King’s honour, 
and the profit of the Realm. 
Richard the Second, in his seventh year, with the consent of 
Parliament, confirmed all the Liberties and Franchises of the City 
by a ew Charter, which recited most of those granted by pre- 
ates Ls - ceding 
orm * See before, p. 109. 
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ceding Sovereigns, and that, “ Licet usi non fuerunt, vel abtesd 
fuerunt.” 

Henry the Fourth, io his first year (aio 1599) granted the 
Citizens another Charter of confirmation, and yested the eusterly: 
of all the gates and posterns belonging to the City in the Ciizens; 
togetlier With the office of gathering ali the uecustomed tolls and clis- 
toms.iu Chepe, Billingsgate, and Smitlifield; and. als theptros 
wage or weighing of lead, wax, pepper, allam, maddor, anc 
other tike wares, for ever. 

Edward the Fourth granted to the Cily foar new Charters ; 
the first, bearing date in 1462, renews all ils ancient rights and 
free customs, and grants that ihe Mayor, Recorder, and suel 
Aldermen as have been Mayors, shall be Justices of the Peace 
within the Cily and its Liberties; and also Justices of Oyerand Ter~ 
miner for the trial, &, of all. malefactors within their jurisdic- 
tion; that, upon issue being joined in any place whatever, regard~ 
ing the customs of the City, the Mayor and Aldermen shall be 
admitterl to testify and declare, by the “ word of mouth” of the 
Recorder, whether “such be a custom or not,” and tbat such 
declaration shall be allowed as valid without further process; 
that all persons inhabiting within the City, excepting the “ mere 
chants of Almain, who have a house im the said City, called the 
Guildhall of the Almains,” shall duly contribute lowards all taxes, 
gtunts and tallinges; that certain exemplions in regard, to wflices 
without the City, shall be allowed to all who have been at the 
cost and trouble of filling the respective situations of Mayor aud 
Alderman; that the “ Townof Southwark,” with its appurten= 
ances, und all waifs and strays, treasure trove, handiwork, goods 
and chattels of condemned traitors, felons, &c, goods disclaimed, 
or found in the said town, with all escheats and forfeitures, shall 
belong to the Lord Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens, “as fully 
aud wholly us we should have them if the same town were iniour 
hands ;” together with the assize of bread, wine, Leen, and ale, 
and all other salcable victuals and things whatsoever; that they 

. shall 
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shuill also bave dhe execution and return of all writs, precepts, 
warraols, &c.; and that neither the King’s Clerk of the Market, 
nor the Sheriff or Escheator of Surrey, shall, in any respect, inter= 
medille therein ; thut they shall have liberty to hold « three days 
fair, eenwally, with w Court of Pye-Poudre in the said. town, 
wilh view of frauk-pledge, and every thing thereunto appertaine 
ing, With power to arrest all felons, thieves, &c. aud commit them 
to Newgate; and furthermore, that they shall have all manner of 
liberties, privileges, franchises, rights, &c, as we ourselves should 
‘or might there lave, if the same town were in our own bands;* 
the Tights of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and “ of other per= 
sons therein always suved,” and the Citizens pmying ten pounds 
‘yearly for the ancient farm thereof, By the secoud Charter the 
Aronage and weighing of all wool brought to the City, orwithin 
Aliree tiles, were fixes! at Leadenhall; by the third the City was 
Ticetised 16 pureliase funds, rents, &c. in mortninin, to the value 
of 200 marks bythe year, upou the release to the King of 
19231, Os. 8d. then due to the City; by the fourth, in considera 
tion of a like remission of the sum of 7,000! and under the 
sanction of Purtiament, the respective offices of package, portage, 
garbling, guaging, and wine drawing, were granted to the Citi- 
wens, with all fees, emoluments, &c. and also the office of Co- 
Foner within the City, ‘This most important Charter, in respeet 
to the revenue derived from it to the City, is dated in June, 
1478. 

» Henry the Seventh, io is twentieth year (anno 1505) granted 
a Charter of Confirmation to the City, im respect to their lately 
acquired right'of guaging, and to their more aucient privileges of 
buying und selling to the exclusion of Merchant-strangers, unless 
‘under particular restrictions. 
Henry the Bighth geanted two. Charters; by the first, dated 
‘iu bis teoth year, lie permits the removal of the inquisitions before 
taken in St. Martin'+le-Grund, to Guildhall, or any other place 
within the City; and, in the second, (anno 1531), he cancels an il- 
Jegal Patent “ relating to the great beam and comnion balance,” 
declares, 
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declares, that the keeping of the said beam and weights, &e, 
belong to the City by prescription, and ordains, that the weights 
and beams for weighing merchandize be, and ouglit to be, in the 
bands of persons chosen by the Mayor and Commonalty; aud 
that they shall have the tronage of all wax, lead, pepper, allam, 
dc, as granted by Henry the Fourth. 

Edward the Sixth, by » Charter dated in bis fourth year (anno 
1551) and in consequence of the payment of 6471. 2s. 1d. grants 
to the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens, a variety of 
tenements, closes, and parcels of ground, in the Borougl of 
Southwark, St. George's Fields, and the Parishes of Lambeth 
and Newington, which had been purchased by Henry the Bighth » 
from Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, but excepts the capital 
messunge and mansion-house, called Southwark Place, the Park, 
and the Antelope, with their gardens and appurtenances, He al- 
$0 grants to them the lordship and manor of Southwark, with all 
its appurtenances in Surrey, as fully as they had belonged to the 
Jate Monastery in Bermondsey ; and also the manor and Borough 
of Southwark, with all its rights, the late parcel of the posses 
sions of the Archbishopric of Canterbury, together with the 
rents and services arising from various Inns and tenements (6peci- 
fied in the Charter) in Southwark and Newington, whieh lead like- 
wise been parcel of the said See, ‘These were’ all given to the 
Citizens in the most full and ample manner, together with all 
woods, &c, and the very ‘ soil and ground” of “all and singu- 
tar the said premises.” By the same Charter, and im considera- 
tion of the farther sum of 5001, all the rights of the City, in re- 
‘spect fo the town and Borough of Southwark, which had been 
granted by Edward the Fourth and his predecessors, were con- 
firmed and enlarged, and many new privileges conferred ; and all 
of them to be held as fully as if the same “ Borough or Town 
were or had remained in the bands of Us or our Heirs.” It also 
ordains, that all and singular the inhabitants of Southwark, and 
of the Parishes and Precinets granted by the Charter, shall be 
under the Magistracy and government of the Mayor and officers 

of 
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of London, as the Citizens. and inhabitants of the said City be; 
and that the said Mayor, &e. have the same jurisdiction in South= 
wark us in London; that they shall hold pleas in London for 
suatiers ia Southwark, and have cognizance of all manner of 
pleas, actions, plaints, and suits arising out of Southwark ; that 
they may appoint two Coroners for Southwark; tbat the Mayor 
‘of Loudon, for the time being, shall. be perpetual Escheator, 
with full power to issue his precepts to the Sheriff of Surrey, to 
execute such things as belong to that office; and that the Mayor 
shall also be Clerk of the Market within the sid Borough, 
‘Town, Parishes, and precincts, The only material reservations 
anade by this Charter, are the rights, &c. belonging to Southwark 
Place, ite gardens, park, and precincts; the King’s Bene and 
Marsbeliea, with their sppurtenances, as long as they shall conti- 
fue to be used as prisons; the rights of the Steward or Marshal 
‘of the King’s House “ within the verge ;" and those of Sir Jolin 
Gate, Kot. a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, in regard to cer 
fain premises granted to him during his life. 

James the First granted three Charters to the City; the first 
‘was given for the prevention of disputes regarding the Couserva- 
torship of the River Thames, and the measuring of coals, grain, 
salt, apples, pears, roots, ‘and other wares and merchandize 
brought into the Port of London; all which privileges were, by 
‘this Charter, renewed and confirmed, atu the Conservancy of the 
Water of Thames” deciared to have been froma time immemo-~ 
ial vested in, and executed by, the Mayor and Commonalty, from 
‘Staines Bridge, in the Couuty of Middlesex, to Yenland or Yen- 
Moet, towards the sea, and in Medway, with all fees, profits, 
Ke, thereunto belonging. ‘The second Charter contains a full 
and general confirmation of all preceding ones, and extends the 
cen and liberties of the City (hrougl the several precinets 

‘of Duke's Place, St. Bartholoaew’s the Great and Less, Black 

Friars, White Friars, avd Cold Harbour, with an exception as 
to the levying of certain taxes, fifteentls, &c. on the inhabitants 
of the Black and White Friars, who are likewise exempted from 
the 
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the offices of Constable and Scavenger, It graits, further, that 
the Mayor, Recorder, and such Aldermen who have been Mayors, 
shall be Justices of Oyer and Terminer, that the Mayor and the 
Recorder be always of the Quortem ; ‘that no other Justice do in+ 
termeddle in the City or its Liberties, and that the Sheriffs be ail- 
ing antl assisting to the said Justices, By the third Charter, which 
bears date in September, 1653, and in which London is styled 
the “ Royal Chamber,” the weighing aud measuring of ull coals 
brought into the Port of London are granted to the City, toges 
ther with the fee of eiglt-pence per ton to be applied to the use 
of the Mayor and Commonalty, It ulso ordains, that po coal 
vessel be unladen till he Mayor have notice ; that no coal be sold 
by retail in lighters, nor in any other vesse} than that which 
brought them, uor enless upon some Quay or Wharf near the river 
‘Thames, 

Charles the First, ina new and very entensive Charter, dated in. 
his fourteenth year, October the 18th (anno 1638) confirms and 
restores to the Citizens every right, immunity, franchise, and pris 
vilege, which they had ever enjoyed, either from the Letters Pa- 
tent, Churters, or Confirmations granted by bis predecessors, on 
from use or prescription, excepting some few that ure thereit ox 
cepted, Hv then mentions two former grauts, theifirst of the 
twenty-third of Henry the Sixth, which bad given to the Citizens’ 
for ever, all soils, commons, preprestures, and insprovements in all 
wastes, commons, streets, ways, and other places within the City: 
aud Suburbs, aud inthe water of Thames, with the profits and 
rents of the same, (the validity of which grant was doubted i 
consequence of an Act of general resumption passed subsequently 
iy Parliament); and the second of the twentieth of Henry the Se- 
venth; reciting aud confirming vurious donations, coufirmutions, 
restitulions, ordinances, &c, (upon which questions had arisen 
Wrough the foree of the saine statute); and Ibe proceeds to con~ 
firm them both in wll their most essential particulars, 

Me neat grants, that the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen, aio 
have pasved: the chuir, as well-as the three senior Aldermen 

‘ who 
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who have not borne the office of Mayor, shall. be Justice: 
the Peace within the City and its Liberties ; and have. power 
well to punish all offences against the laws, as to, commit te 
gaol of Newgate all those who shull threaten. to. iujur 
bodies or burn the houses of ony of his people, and refinse to 
a sufficient security for the keeping of the peace, aud for goot 
haviour. He likewise grants that four of the said Justices; 
Mayor, or Recotiler to be wlways one, may hold sessions to 
and determine on all ‘ murders, felonies, poisonings, witcher 
enchantments, sorceries, magic. arts, \ransgressions, false 
spiracies, and other misdemenours;  forestallings, regrats 
iugrossings (probably forgeries), extortions, conventicles, de.” 
have: power to execute the laws in as ample a manner and fi 
as any other Justices or Keepers of (he Peace in any part of 
Realm. He grants, also, that the Mayor and Commonalty shalt 
have the forfeiture of all recognizances, particularly those relating 
to bastard children, inmates, alehouses, and the non-appearance o€ 
prisoners at the sessions of gaol delivery ; together with the fines, 
and issues of jurors, and all others, except fines and issues royal 
He likewise grants them all recognizances forfeited, and all fines, 
amerciaments, aud penalties levied in regard to the Conseps 
vatorship of the River Thames; as well as all penalties imposed, 
by the Commissioners of sewers. He further grants to them all 
buildings and erections of whatever kind, with all yards, conduits, 
water-courses, &c. that either bave or may hereafter be made. 
or inclosed on any waste ground or place, within the City and ite 
Liberties, or in the river or water of Thames, or along the shore, 
belonging to the same. EA 

By the same Charter he grants to the Mayor and Citizens, all, 
the fields named Inward Moor, and Outward Moor, (generally, . 
called Moorfields), lying in the several parishes of St. Giles, 
without Cripplegate; St. Stephen, Coleman Street; and St. 
Botolph, without Bishopsgate ; together with the whole of West, 
Smithfield, (with power to hold fairs and markets in the latter, 
and receive all manner of rents and profits thereunto appertaining), 
excepting only the streets, lanes, and alleys, “and waste on 

+. void 
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void grounds,” to hold for ever in free burgage, and not fm copite 
or by Knights Service ;* with remission of all issues, rents, 8c: 
relating tothe said premises, without any writ of ad quod damnum, 
end pardon of all intrusions and incroachments, exeept such as 
relate to Churches and Chureh-walls. He also confirms and 
amplifies the right of the City to the garbling of spiees, and 
other merchandize and things, “which ought to be garbled,” 
at any time arriving or coming to the City of London, and by 
what name or appellation soever they are known or at presént 
called, or shall hereafter be called or known ;” and whether they 
“ have wont to be inyported, or shall happen in time to come to 
be imported,” together with all fees, profits, and. benefits, 
attending the same; the garbling of tobuceo only excepted: the 
fees for spices, &e. not hitherto garbled, to be fixed by the Lord 
Chancellor and other state officers, 

He further grants to the Mayor and Citizens the office of 
guaging wines, oils, and all other guagable merchandizes, with 
all fees and emoluments whatever; sue fees upon things not 
hitherto gauged to be fixed by the Lord Chancellor, &c. He 
also confirms the right of keeping the common balance and 
aandand avoirdupots, and of all weights whatsoever, with all fees 
anil profits; sueli fees upon articles not hitherto weighed, being 
settled a3 before by the Lord Chancellor, and other officers, 

By the same Cliarter, the King erects the new office of Out- 
roper, or Common Crier, for the City and its Liberties, and the 
Borough of Southwark, “to and for the selling of household 
stuff, apparel, leases of houses, jewels, goods, cluttels, aod other 
things, of all persons who shall be willing that the same be sold by 
public and open claim, commonly called oufery ;” and grants it to 
the Mayor and Citizebs, with power to execute it by deputy, and 

to 

© In respect to this Grant, however, the Charter expressly states, that, 

‘no person shall have perniissiou from the Crown to erect any new building 

upon cither of the fields called the Inner Moor, ar the Oxter Moor, or ii 

West Smithfield, “ bat that the said separate ficlds and places, be reserved, 

disjowd, and continued to sich like common and public uses as the same 
beretofore and now, are used, disposed, or converted to.” 
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to take certain fees agreeably to an annexed schedule; all other 
persons within the City and its Liberties, and the Borough of 
Southwark being forbidden to sell by » similar outery.* 

‘He also grants tliat the widows of freemen, as long as they shall 
continue so, mmy exercise their losbands’ arts ant mandal occu 
pations, netwithstanding the Statute of the fifth of Elizabeth, or 
‘any other to the contrary; confirms the exclusion of any new 
market within seven miles of the City, as well as the ancient right 
of the Mayor und Aldermen to record their customs by the 
mouth of the Recorder, touching any deed, plea, cause, oF 
business regarding the City, and their right to all treasure trove, 
waifs, estrays, &c, aud empowers the Mayor for the time being 
to nominate two Aldermen for Justices of the Peace, the one to 
act and be inserted im all the commissions for the County of 
Middlesex, and the other for the County of Surrey. 

‘The Charter then recites, that many sons of freemen, and 
others who had served an apprenticeship of seven years, have re+ 
fused, or delayed to become freemen, though they have partici- 
pated in the privileges, and obtained great profits, and avoided 
the serving of offices. The King therefore decrees, that no such 
person, resident in the City, or within ten miles, shall cither 
directly or indirectly, exercise the business ofa Merchant from the 
Port of London, and that no Society of Merchants whatever, 
trading beyond seas, shill admit such person to traffic or mer- 
ehandize in foreign parts, without his becoming a freeman, and 
Producing a testimonial, or certificute, to prove the same from 
‘the office of the Chamberlain; and that no freeman within the 
above distance of the City and its Liberties, sball take an ap- 
prentice for a less term than seven years; such apprentice to be, 
‘ bound 

© How grievously must the nature of property and the due right of its 
Pomesort bave been misunderstood when snch a restriction could have 
been imposed over au extensive metropolis; and low greatly the course 
of events bis oat-rin these impolitic restraints on the freedem of trade 
may be estimated from the advertigements in every newspaper, of the nus 


inerous Public. Auctions, which have sprung from these outeries of our 
speestors, 
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bound and inrolled according to the custom of the City, and not 
otherwise. He also contirms the jurisdiction of the Court of Re- 
quests, a3 established by the act of the third of James the Pirst, 
and ordains that there shall Le a Clerk of that Court, to be numed 
by the Mayor and Cominoualty, whose office shull be to enter 
and register the warrants, processes, acts, orders, und executions 
of the said Court, with certain fees and wages; and a Beadle of 
the sume, to summon persons to appear, &c. He likewise ordains, 
tat in consequence of the number of robberies and burglaries, 
duily committed, there shall be an Office with a Register, to re- 
cord particulars of all sales aud pawns made by retail-brokers 
within the City and its Liberties, under the appointment and con- 
troul of the Mayor and Commonalty ; and that the Citizens shalt 
have liberty to hang out signs over the streets, &e, for the better 
distinguishing their houscs, shops, and occupations. 

‘The Charter next recites an act made by Henry the Eighth, in 
his twenty-eighth year, to the City, of the government of Beth- 
Jem Hospital, and all ils manors, lands, tenements, and posses+ 
Sons, which it then fully confirms, “so that none of the appertaining 
reyenuce aud possessions be ever converted to any other use, thar 
fo the charitable works now belonging to, or applied in, the same 
Hospital” but, at the same tine, it forbids the letting of any of 
the said possessions in reversion, or for a more extended termi 
than twenty-one years. It also gives liberty to purchase five acres 
of land in St. Giles’s in the Fields, (cow a part of Totteuliam 
Court Road, Alfred Place, &c.) notwithtanding the statute of 
mortinain, to be held in eapite by Kuiglt’s Service, together with 
the right of buildiog on the same laud without further license, 

To another Charter granted by Charles the First, in his sixteenth: 
year(amo 1640) in consideration of the sum of 4,2001, the right 
of package, portage, scavaze, and balliage, are fully confirmed.to 
the Cily, as well in respect to ¢loths, wool, wool-fells, calves shins 
goat-shins, and tin, as all other merclandize to be “packed, 
cnsked, piped, barrelled, of otherwise” vesselled,”” und exported 
from the Port of Loiidon, together with all fees and profits, 

: according 
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wecording to a schedule annexed, arising from the same, but 
subject to the payment yearly into the Exchequer the sum of 
Sl. Gs, 8d, by equal portions, at the Feasts respectively of St, 
Michael the Archangel, and of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin, By the same Charter, various places between London 
Bridge and Blackwall, named therein, where goods and mere 
chandizes had been fraudulently lades and unladen, are declared 
to be within the jurisdiction of the City, and the said goods 
subject to the customary payments, The Mayor, &c. are also 
empowered to erect an office or offices for the due execution of 
the“above employments. 

The Confirmation made by Charles the Second,'full and ample. 
as it was, could not preserve the rights and franehises of the City 
from the corrupt and arbitrary practices that were carried on in 
the fatter part of his reign, under the tyrannical authority of the 
Duke of York. London in common with all the other Core 
Porations in the Kingdom, was obliged to surrender its Liberties 
into the hand of despotism, under a writ of Quo warrento, for 
pretended malversations; but this forced forfeiture, which violated 
equally the natural rights of the community, and the chartered 
privileges conferred by a long series of monarchs, proved in its 
consequences the principal means of the deserved expulsion from 
the throne af the degraded race of the House of Stuart. Even 
James himself, in the extremity of his affairs,® was convinced that 
fhe lad done wrong; and, when too late, he ordered the City- 
(Charters to be restored: yet to give a complete and requisite 
fegal effect to this restoration, the forfeiture having been obtained 
uniler the forms of law, one of the earliest acts of the Parliament 
afier the Reyolution, was to reverse and make void every pro- 
seeding by which the franchises of the City had been seized, 

The preamble to this Statute declares, that “the Judgment 
given in the Court of King’s Bench, in or about Trinity Term, in 
the thirty-fifth of the late King Charles the Second, upon an infor 

M mation, 


® For particulars, see preceeding Volume, p, 441, 
t Thid, p. 474, 
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mation, in the nature of a Quo wartento, against the Mayor, 
Commomalty, and Citizens of London, that the Liberty, Privilege, 
und Franchise of the said Mayor, &e. should be seized into the 
King's bands, as forfeited, was illegal and arbitrary ;" it was 
therefore enacted, “ that the said Judgment, and all the proceed- 
ings thereupon, shall be, and ate hereby, reversed, annulled, and 
made void, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, and that 
vacates be entered upou the rolls of the said Judgment.” Every 
right, charter, and inimunity belonging to the City, were restored 
by the same Act, and all grants, &c. contrary toils Liberties, 
that might have been imade by the two last Sovereigns, were 
declared null and voi, The privileges of all the City Companies, 
which had been similarly violated, were likewise restored and con- 
firmed to them in a full and ample manner, by the same Act. 
‘This was the last confirmation which the rights atl franchises of 
the Citizens luve received, 


At what period the City became possessed of a regular 
Mitirany Government, distinct from that of the State, is 
uncertain ; though from the various battles in which, as appears 
from history, the Londoners are particularly mentioned to have 
been engaged, it is most probable, that it was early in the Saxon 
times, or at least, as soon as the incursions of the Danes became 
frequent. Tn the time of the great Alfred, the * Citizens,’ and 
others, brought the wife and two sons of the celebrated Danish 
Chief Hustings, prisoners to London, from the Castle at Beom- 
fleofe, in Essex, which they had reduced ; + and, in the time of 
Ethelred, the Unready, its inhabitants, repulsed the Danes, in 
several assaults, at different periods, ‘Thrice also, in the reign of 
the brave Edmund Ironside, the Citizens successfully withstood 
the attacks of Canute; and, in the year 1066, after the defeat 
and death of Harold, the Londoners spiritedly refused to open 
their gates to tle Conqueror, till the base example of submission 
fad been first set by the Clergy, with the Archbishops of Cau- 

terbury 


© Stat, ot Lar, td Will, ond Mary, 1690. + Stow's Ann, p. 108, 
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ferbury and York at their bead, and followed by the principal 
Nobles and men of rank. 

Daring the Barons’ wars in the reigns of King Stephen, King 
John, and Henry the Third, the activity of the Citizens, and the 
military aids which they furnished, gencrally made the scale pre- 
ponderate in favour of that party whose cause they espoused ; 
yet the particular nature of their military establishment, and of © 
the modes by which their levies were made in those times, are 
unknown. Both Henry the First and Stephen were indebted to 
the Citizens for their thrones, and the ever-memorable Magna 
Charte was wrested from the unwilling grasp of King Jobn, 
chiefly by the assistance which the Loudoners had rendered to 
the Barons.© They were foremost also in several bold attempts 
to rescue the Kingdom from the unmitigated despotism of Henry 
the Third: on one occasion (anno 1263) says Stow, who refers to 
the annals of Hyde Abbey, “ the Citizens fortified the City with 
yron chains, drawne overthwarte their streets, munited the Cittie, 
and did marveilous things.” : 

From various occurrences in the time of Edward the Second, 
it would seem that the City had then a respectable force of armed 
men, as well as the power of bringing them into immediate action 
in cases of emergency. We learn from Walsingham that, during 
the contentions in the year 1321, between the Nobility and the 
King, a Parliament was summoned at Weatminster, for the pur- 
pose of deciding on the fate of the Spencers, and that the 
confederate Barons, being apprehensive of treachery, came 

M2 “attended 


* Fitz-Stephen in his ancient Tract on London, says, Urbs ista Virls 
est honorata, Armis decoruta, multo Hubitatore populosa, ut Tempore bellice 
Cladis sub Rege Stephano Bello apti, cx ea excuntes qui ostentati, haberentur 
20,000 Equitum armatos, et 60 mil'e Peditum estimarentur. “This City is 
honoured with ber men, graced with her arms, and peopled with a mul- 
titude of inhabitants, In the fatal wars under King Stephen, there went 
out to a Muster men fit for war, to the estimated number of 20,000 
Horsemen armed, and 60,000 Footmen.” If there be no mistake in these 
nambers, as some writers have supposed, they would testify a far more 
extensive popalation at that early period than is generally believed. 
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attended by a great number of troops, who were lodged in the 
suburbs round London. On this occasion the Mayor, to prevent 
any danger from accruing to the City through such an assemblage, 
appointed a guard of a thousand Citizens, completely armed, 
to be posted at the gates and other places from four in the morn= 
ing till six in the evening, after which they were relieved by the 
night-wateh ; this also consisted of a thousand armed men, who 
remained at their posts, under the inspection of two Aldermen 
and certain officers, till the day-gaurd was again set.* 

Shortly afterwards, an affront having been offered to the Queen 
at Leedes Castle, in refusing her admittance while journeying from 
Canterbury, “ the King,” says Stow, “ herewith being offended, 
as being done in contempt of him, calling to him y* Commons of 
Essex and London, besieged the Castle, which belonged to Bar- 
tholomiew de Badlesmere, who having left his wife and ehildren 
therein, was gone with the rest of the noble menne, to the ran- 
sacking of the Spencers’ goods.”+ After some siege the Castle 
was forced to surrender at discretion, aud Edward was so well 
pleased with the assistance which the Citizens had rendered him in 
this, and other instances, that he granted, by bis Letters Patent, 
that “the aid of armed footmen," furnished by “ the Mayor 
and good men of London,” should not be prejudicial to them, 
nor drawn into consequent for time to come.” { 

But the more decisive proof, perhaps, of the City having a re- 
gular and independent military establishment in this reign, may 
be found in the answer given to the King, on bis demanding « 
supply of men and money from the Citizens in the year 1326, af 
ter the Queen had taken part with the associated Barons. Their 
words were, that, “they woukt shut their gates against all fo- 
reign Traitors, but they would not go out of their City to fight, 
except they might, according to their liberties, return home again 
the same day before the sun set.”§ Soon afterwards, the Lon- 
doners seized the keys of the Tower, by force, from Sir John de 


Weston, 
* Fabian's Chron, P. 7, + Howe's Stow, p. 220, 
$ See preceding Volume, p. 148, § Stow's Anu, p, 538. 
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Weston, whom the King had appointed Governor; and by their 
decided conduct, (mingled, indeed, with inany proceedings of Iaw- 
Jess violence) had considerable influence on the events that led to 
the dethronement of the ill-fated sovereign. 

* During the French wars, in the reign of Edward the Third, 
(circa, anno 1346) the City supplied the Royal army with one 
hundred men-at-arms (that is, clothed in armour and on horse- 
back) and five hundred armed foot-soldiers. About this time 
the practice of Archery, for which the English bad long been 
famous, and which had given them a great superiority over their 
Continental ewemies, appears to have been getting much into dis 
‘use ; but Edward, who well knew the utility of the exercise, di- 
rected a Letter to the Sheriffs of London, in bis thirty-nioth year, 
commanding them to make proclamation that every oue, “ strong 
in body,” within the City and its Libertics, should, in their rectea- 
tions, use “ bows and arrows, or pellets, or bolts, and learn and 
exercise the art of shooting.” The reason for this command will 
be found in the King’s own words: “ because the people of our 
Realm, as well of good quality as mean, have commonly in their 
sports, before these times, exercised the skill of shooting arrows ; 
whence it is well known that honour and profit have acerued to 
‘our whole Realw, and to us, by the help of God, no small as- 
sistance in our warlike acts.” * 

Stow's account of the Insurrection headed by Wat Tyler, in the 
reign of Richard the Second, furnishes some incidental notices, 
from which it may be inferred, that a certain portion of the Citi- 
zens was regularly trained to arms, After Wat Tyler bad been 
mortally wounded in Smithfield, and bad fallen from his horse, 
Walworth, the Mayor, rode speedily into the City and demanded 
sticcour for the King, “ when the Citizens,” says the historian, 
ig whose hearts the love of the King was engrafted, sodainely, 
seemely arrayed, to the number of a thousand men, tarryed in 
the Streetes for some one of the Knights to tead them-—and by 
fortune Sir Robert Kuowles came in that instant, whom they all 

M3 requested 
* Rot, Claus, 59th of Edward the Third, 
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requested to be their leader, least comming out-of order, and wot 
in good array, they mought easily be broken; who gladly brought 
part of them: Sir Purducase Dalbert, and other Knights brought 
the rest to the King’s presence"—" The King, ail those that 
were with him, Knights and Esquires, rejoyeing at the unhoped- 
for comming of the Maior, and those armed men, sodainly com- 
passed all the multitude of the Commons.”* All the eireum- 
stances of this account imply, that the force collected by Wal- 
worth was a disciplined boily; yet in what particular manner 
the men were armed, docs not uppear: it is probable that most 
of them were Archers. 

‘The Insurrection onder Jack Cade, in. the time of Henry the 
Sixth (anno 1450) affords another proof of the City then having 
anarmed establishment. That chieftain was at first received by 
the Citizens ina friendly manner, but after murder and robbery 
had tracked his footsteps “ then the Mayor and Aldermen, with 
assistance of the worshipful Commoners, took counsel how they 
might drive the Captaine aut! his adherents from the Cities” and 
on the next night (Cade aod his followers having previously re= 
tired into Southwark) “the Maior and the Citizens, with Matthew: 
Gough, kept the passage of the Bridge and opposed the Kentish 
men, which mude great force to re-enter the Citie.” "The batile 
continued till nine o’elock on the following morning, “so that 
sometime the Citizens had the better and sometime the other; 
but ever they kept them upon the Bridge—thus continuing the 
ernell fight to the destruction of much people on both sides.” 
‘This contention was at length ended ‘by a truce for « few hours, 
and the insurgents being disheartened by their ill success, were 
soon afterwards dispersed through the politic conduct of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who sent them a general pardon 

Within 
* Howe's Stow, p. £89, 290, 

+ Stow’s Aun. p. 656. The fonrth of December" [in the tame year] 
“the Kieg and his Lordes rode through the Citie of London with a great 
asmy of men well appointed, and divided into three battells, Also the 


Cithou 
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Within a few years afterwards, when the disput ea 
rival Houses of York aud Lancaster were carried imw ope! 
fare, an atlempt at reconciliation was made, and the 
each party met in London (anno 1458) attentled by gre 
bers of their armed followers, To prevent the co 
might have arisen in a populous Capital through the ps 
these adverse troops, Sir Godfrey Bolleyn, the Lord : 
caused a guard of 5,000 Citizens, ‘ completely armed,’ ui 
own command, to keep watch daily; and « similar gue 
2,000, under. the order of three Aldermen, to secure the 
of the City in the night.* 

Various other transactions, which occurred daring the W 
the Rival Houses, might be adduced in corroboration of the op 
already given ; but of these, one only will suffice. In May, 
the bastard Fauconbridge made an unsuecessfal attempt tox 
the unfortunate Henry the Sixth from imprisonment in the Tower ; 
and, on this occasion, le came to London with ‘a riotous com- 
pany of Shipmen,’ and others of Essex and Keut. ‘“ Being de- 
nied passage through the City,” says Stow, “ he set upon Bishope- 
gate, Aldgate, London Bridge, &c. along the Thames side, shoot- 
ing arrows and guus into the Citty, fired the suburbs and brent, 
more than sixty houses, wan the Bulwarkes at Aldgate and entred 
the Cijty, but the porte-cluse (port-cullis) being let down, such as 
had entred were slaiue, and then the Citizens pursued the rest 20 
far as Stratford and Blackwall, slaying many, and tooke many 
prisoners.” + 

Henry the Seventh, immediately after his accession to the 
throne, instituted a body-guard of fifty chosen Archers, “ being 
strong and hardy persons,” ¢ to attend him and his successors for 

M4 ever, 


Citizens, Armed, stood in the Streetes of the Citie, where throngh y* King 
passed, which altogether made y* greatest shew of armed men which had 
bin seene in London within the memory of any man then living. Ibid. 


© Mait. Lond. p, 112. Edit. 1739. tHowe's Stow, p. 424. - 
¢ Ibid. p. 472. 
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ever, Within a few gears from this period, viz, in 1495, the 
practice of Archery appears to have been revived, or extended, 
by the Citizens, as Stow, under that date, states “that all the 
gardens which had beene continued time out minde withoat 
Mooregate of London, were destroyed, and of them was made 
a plaine fielde for Archers to shoote in.* 

‘The reign of Henry the Eighth furnishes two instances of ge+ 
eral musters of the Citizens; the first, of which was in the year 
year 1532, when the names of all the mules, from the age of 
sixteen to sixty, were registered, and accounts of the * harnesses,’ 
and ‘ weapons of war,’ taken; On that occasion “ they: drew 
out only such able men as had white hamesses and caused them 
all to appear in white coats and breeches, with White caps and 
feathers ; and because notice was given them that the King would 
see them musteretl, they all prepared to appear as splendid as 
they could: aml to that end, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Re- 
corder, Sheriffs, and-ull that had beea Sherills, bud @hite harness, 
and over that, coats of bhick velvet, on which werd embroidered 
the arms of the City; each of these also had a great gold chain, 
and on their heads velvet caps, aod in their hands battle-axes 
gilt; all of them being mounted on horves with rich trappings. 
Each Alderman, tnd the Recorder, had four Halbertiers, in white 
silk or buff coats, wailing on them, with their hulberts gilt; and 
the Lord Mayor had sixteen tall men upparrelled in white satin 
@oublets, caps, and feathers, chains of gold, and other gorgeous 
attire, with long gilt halberts, following kis lordship at a distance? 

but 


* That the revival of Archery was made a snbject of Legislative conside 
tation in the time of Henry the Scveuth, is evident from the follolwing Item, 
printed in Caxton’s Statutes, at the end of the Act oa Retainder, passed in 

¢ second Parliament of that King. “ For as mach as the great and ancient 

fence of this Realin hath stood by the Archers aad Shooters in Leng 
Bows, which is now left and fallen in decay for [from] the exeenstee price of 
Long Bows, it is therefore ordained, &c. that if any person oF persons 
‘sell any Long Bow over the price three Shillings, iijj. [pence] that then the 
seller, orsellers of such Bow forfeit for every Bow so sold, over the anid 
price, X Shillings to the King” 
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‘but next to him, he had four footmen, attired in white sattin, then 
two pages cloatlied in crimson velvet and cloth of gold, riding on 
fine borses richly furnished, one of them carrying the Lord Mayor's 
helmet, and the other his pole-axe, both richly gilt. Most of the 
Citizens of any quality or office, were clad in white sattia, or 
white silk coats, with chains of gold, and some had rich jewels,”* 
‘The number of armed men who were mustered at this time is not 
fecorded : they exembled at Mile End and were viewed by the 
King at Westininster, ‘The second muster was in May, 1539, 
when 15,000 men, “all in bright harneis,” were assembled under 
‘a Commission directed to the Lord Mayor, and passed in proces- 
sion hefore the King, who was much pleased at their martial ap« 
‘Pearance.+ 

“Whe traisuetions that occurred in London during the Tnsurrec- 
tion of the Kentishmen, under Sir Thomas Wyat, in the reign of 
‘Quicen Mary, afford additional evidence of the City having thea 
@eondderable military force ; though not embodied, perhaps, with 
‘that regularity which subsequently took place in the time of her 
sister Elizabeth. Ou “the twenty-seventh of Junuary” (wano 1554) 
mys Slow, “ the Lord Treasurer came to the Guildball from the 
‘Councell, to request the Citizens to prepare tive hundred foot- 
“men, well harnessed, to goe ayainst Wyat; which was granted, 
und made ready the same night, and on the morrowe, were delie 
-vered to their Captaines, and scnt to Gravesend by water."t 
Within a week after this, while Wyat lay encamped at Greenwich 
‘and Deptford, “the moste parte of the Householders of Lon 
dou, with the Maior and Aldermen, were in harnesse”—and the 
™ Justices, Serjeants at the law, and other Lawyers in West 
‘minster Hall, pleaded in harnesse."§ At this period the Queen's 
party bad full possession of the City; and Wyat, through that 
‘circumstance, and that alone, was defeated, and afterwards ter- 
‘tminated is forfeit life upon the scaffold. 

7 * ‘The 

soa 

*Berype's Stow, Vol. IF. p. 566. Sce preceding Volume, p. 257. 

¢ Stow’s Ann. p, 1048, 
GTM. Soe also preceding Volume, p, L69—276. 
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‘The alarms of a Spanish Invasion, in the reign of Elizahetli, 
led to @ more regular organization of the Cily foree than had be 
fore existed ; yet several musters of the Citizens, of previonsoe- 
currence, evince that the primary arrangements had not been so 
idcomplete as generally supposed. On the second of July, 1559, 
“ the Citizens of London bad a muster afore the Queenes Majes- 
tie at Greevewich in the Parke, of 1400 men, whereof 800 were 
pikemen, all in fine corsclets, 400 harquebuts in shirts of amail, 
with morins, and 200 halbertiers, in alman rivets; whieh were 
furnished and set forth by the Companie of the Citic of Lavdou. 
They bad to every hundred, two whifilers, richly apparelted, and 
iwelve wardens of the best Companies, riding in coates of blacke 
velvet, to conduct them, with drums and fifes, and sixe ensignes; 
all im jerkins of white Bridges satten, cut and Jined with blieke 
sarsenct, with caps, hosen, and skarfes according. ‘The Captaines 
Robert Constable, und Master Saunders brought them in battell 
"ray before the Queen, even 2s they should have fought; which 
made a goodly shew before her Majestic: the Emperours aud 
French King’s Ambassadours being present.” * 

In the year 1572, “ by the commandment of the Queenes Ma- 
destic, ber Counsell,” the Citizens assembled at their several Halls, 
and the “most likely and active persons,” of every Company, to 
ihe number of 3000, were “appoynted to be pikemen aml shot; 
the pikemon were forthwith armedt in faire corstets and other fure 
niture, according thereunto; the gunners hadde every of them bis 
caliver with the furniture, and murrians on their heads. To these 
were appointed divers valiant Captains, who, to treine them up in 
warlike feats, mustred them thrice every week, sometinesin the 
Antillery Yard, teaching the gunners to handle their peeces; 
somelinws at the Miles end aud in St. George's Field, tenching 
them to shirmish.” + ‘Though the use of musquetry was now me 
pully taking place of that of the Low and arrow, the prictice of 
Archery was not yet discontinued in the Capital; and in Seplem- 
ber, 1583, a general meeting of 5000 London Archers was held 

” 


* Howe's Stow, p. 699. + Khidi ph. 672 
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in Smithfield, where having performe:) their several evalutio; 
they shot at the target for glory.” On this occasion the Arcly 
were attended hy whiftlers, billmen, &c. to the amount of 
wards of 4000.* Hence it would seem that the whole milit 
force of the City, iu the above year, amounted to betweei 
and eight thousand men. 

About the year 1585, when the Spanish preparations for 1 
sion had begun to assume an imposing aspect, and the * Cir 
of London was greatly troubled and charged with continuall m 
ters and trayning of soldiers,” the Artillery Company had 
rise, as may be inferred from the following particulars given 
Stow under the date 1588: ‘ About three years before, ver! 
gallant, active, and forward Citizens, having had experies 
both abroad and at home, voluntarily exercised themselves, a 
trayned uppe others, for the readie use of warre, so us within two 
years, there was almost three hundreth Marchants, and others of 
like quality, very sufficient and skilful to traine aud teach common 
souldiers the managing of their peeces, pikes, and holbards, to 
march, countermarch, aud ring; which said Marchants, for their 
owne perfection in military affayres and discipline, met every Tues- 
day in the year, practicing all usuall poynts of warre, and every 
man by turn bare orderly office, from the Corporall to the Cap- 
tain: some of them this yeare had charge of men in the great 
Campe [at Tilbury] and were generally called Captaines of the 
Artillery Garden.” + The whole number of soldiers furnished by. 
the City to repel the Invasion in 1588, was 10,000 ; and it is some- 
what remarkable, that nine-tenths of that body, together with 
1000 men that had been supplied by the County, were all in- 
cluded in the army appointed to guard Ler Majesty's person; the 
other 1000 of the City troops were sent to the Camp at Til- 
bury. t ; 


To 


* Sce preceding Volume, p. 288. + Howe's Stow, p. 743. 


} Howe's Stow, p. 749. In Strype’#Stow's Lond. Vol. II. p. 567—571, 
are various regulations drawn op in the years 1586 and 1588, for defending 
the City and marshalling its inhabitants. 
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In the year 1599, the City was thrown into considerable com- 
motion through the preparations ordered to be made by Eliza- 
beth, under pretence of another attempt of Invasion from Spain; 
ut, in reality, to defeat the projects of her favourite, the Earl 
of Essex, who was expected by the Court to be coming with his 
anny from Ireland to take vengeance on his enemics. At this 
tine, six thousand Citizens, “ in brave furniture, for they were 
householders of good accompt,” * were daily trained to arms under 
their own officers; a moiety of them being appointed toattend on the 
Queen as her particdtar guard. ‘The training was continued fron 
the sixth of August till the fourth of September, when the men 
were ilisbanded ; and “ whatsoever had been feared,” says Stow, 
“a thing unknown to the Comminaltic, good peace within this 
Realm has since followed.” + During the attempt subsequently 
imade by the Earl to raise a sufficient farce lo seize the person of 
Elizabeth (anno 1601) the Citizens remained quiescent, and Es 
sex, in consequence, proved unsuccessful, ant was quickly led to 
the scaffold, “ From. this time,” says the historian, * untill all 
arrayguments and executions were past, the Cittizens were exceed- 
ingly troubled, and charged with double watches, and warding, as 
well about the Court as the Cittie.” ¢ 

Alter the discomfiture of the Spanish Armada, the meetings in 
the Artillery Garden bad been discontinued for upwards of twenty 
years, till the year 1610, at which time, the exertions of Philip 
Hudson, Liewtenant of the Company, and of “ divers otherGen- 
tlemen and Citizens of London,” revived the Association, they hav- 
ing “ sufficient warrant and toleration granted them by the Lords 
‘of the Privy Counsell, unto whom they became bumble sutors in 
the beginning, to prevent all fature miscoustrection of their honest 
fotent and actions.” Under this authority, and from the conside~ 
vation of the wecessity of a knowledge of arms ia so popaleas a 
lace, sud of the tacouvemicnces that bad happened to Antwerp, 
and other “late populoas and founshing ecghboer Catties, pria- 
eipally by reawa of their peglect of that most noble cxcreise of 

anne 
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‘arms ahd martial discipline, in times of wealth and peace, they, 
Tike loving sonnes to so glorious a Citty,” undertook, “ at their 
owne private and particular charg, a weekly exercise of armes and 
military disipline, after the moderne and best fashion and in- 
struction now in use: and for their better ease aud more conve- 
tieney, they erected a strong and well furnished Armory in the saide 
ground, in which are arms of severall sorts; and of such extra- 
ordinary beautic, fashion, and goodues for service, as are hard to 
be miatched elsewhere.”* From this period, the Artillery Com- 
pany obtained. considerable repute, and many country gentle- 
‘men, from every Shire, resorted to their ground, “ and diligently 
observed their exercise of arms, which they saw was excellent, 
end, being returned, they practiced and used the same,” in dis 
# the Trained Bands” in their respective Counties. + 
To the autumm of the year 1614, King James commanded a 
general muster of all the horse and foot soldiers throughout Eag- 
Jand; and, on this oceasion, 6000 troops were assembled under 
the conduct of twenty Captains appointed by the Lord Mayor 
‘4nd Commoualty, ‘The Captains were “selected of the most ac- 
tive and forward Citizens, and unto every of them were allotted 
three hunilred shot and pikes, being for the most part all bhouse- 
boulders, bravely furnished; and such of them as were not formerly 
of ‘the Martial Societie and practise of the Artillerie Garden, be- 
‘came then admitted of that warlike Cormpany.” ¢ 
During the disputes between the King and the Parliament, in 
the Time of Charles the First, the regular forces of the City, 
were, at that period, distinguished by the appellation of 
Bands, were first embodied, or, as the phrase was, 
d forth in arms” oni the side of the Monarch ; yet in the 
subsequent war, the Citizens supported the popular cause, and it 
‘was principally by their aid that the House of Commons obtained 
a preponderancy.§ So curly as November, 1642, with+ 


; * Howe's Stow, p. 907. be 
tibia. P. 986. Further particulars of the Artillery Company will be 
‘given it the account of the Artillery Ground, 
‘tThid, p.996. — § For particulars sce preceding Volume, p, 35¢—S07. 
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iit three months afler Charles hal erected his stantard at Notting» 
ham, the Trained Bauds were marched out to join the Eurt of 
Essex, on “the heath near Brentford,” “where,” says Claren- 
don, “they had indeed a full army of bors and foot, fit to have 
decided the title of a Crown with an equal adversary.”* In the 
further progress of the war, several Auxiliary regiments, both of 
foot aut horse, were raised by the City; and, toa part of these 
forces, joined to two regiments of the Trained Bands, “of whose 
inexperience of danger,” remarks the historian just named, “ or 
any kind of service beyond the easy practice of their postures in 
the Artillery Garde, men had till then too cheap an estimation ;” 
the Parliament army was indebted for its preservation in the first 
battle of Newbury, * for they stood as a bulwark and rampire 
to defend the rest; and when their wings of horse were scattered 
and dispersed, kept their ground so steadily,” that Prince Ru- 
pert biniself, who charged them at the head of the choice Royal 
horse, “ could make no impression upon their stand of pikes, bat 
was forced to wheel about."+ The same noble historian desig- 
nates Lonifon, as “ the devoted City” of the Commons, and their 
“ inexttaustible magazine of men.” $ 

Tn April, 1660, ubout six weeks before the Restoration of 
Charles the Second, and when the artful management of Gene 
ral Monk liad disposed the Citizens to countenance the measures 
he was pursuing in favour of Royalty, a muster of the City forces 
was held in Hyde Park, and the number of men then assembled 
amounted to about 18,600; six regiments of Trained Bands, 
six Auxiliary regiments, and one regiment of horse: the foot regi- 
ments were composed of eighty companies of two lundred and 
fily men each, and the regiments of cavalry of six troops, each 
of one hundred men. ‘The assembling of this force was judged 
to have been highly instrumental to the success of the plan for re~ 
storing the Monarchy, 

Within w few months afterwards, the King granted a Commis- 
sion of Lieutenaney for the City of London, which invested the 

Commissioners. 
* Hite of the Rebs Vol IL pits, + Ibid p. oir. F Tbid, pede. 
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Commissioners with similar powers to those possessed by the 
Lords Lieutenants of Counties; and by them the Trained Bands 
were new-modelled, atid increased to 20,000 men; the cavalry 
was also increased to 800, and divided into two regiments of five 
troops, with eighty men in each. The whole of this force was, 
in the same year, reviewed by the King in Hyde Park.* 

After the state of public affairs had become more composed, 
and the better stability of the Government ensured, the six Auxi- 
liary regiments, and the regiments of horse, were reduced, and 
the. permanent military force of the City was settled in the six 
regiments of Trained Bands. These regiments consisted of Citi 
zens and freemen, and each was composed of eight companies: 
their entire effective strength, in the year 1728, as given by M 
land from the Muster Rolls, was as follows: 





Number of men in the Blue Regiment = 1411 









inthe Green - 1566 

in the Yellow «+++ 1596 

in the Orang: 1740 

in the White 2088 

in the Red 1530 

Officers and Drums - 337 








Totales++++ 10,298t 
The 
* Sirype’s Stow, Vol. IL p. 572. 

4 By adding this nunber to the ‘Trained Bands of the Tower Hamlets, of 
Westminster, and of Middlesex within the Bills of Mortality, as they steod 
in 1729, together with the Artillery Company, Sc. we shall find that the 
entire force of the Metropolis, about that time, was as follows : 

‘Trained Bands of the City «+++++-++0+6+ + 10,298 
First Reg. 2500 
Second do. 1898 





Ditto of the Tower Hamlets { 








Ditto of Westminster -+ 4132 
Ditto of Middlesex s+ 9597 
Westminster Cavalry, about 300 
‘Middlesex ditto -- + 300 
Artillery Company: + 400 








Total--++++ 22,975 


‘The Trained Bands of Southwark, including Officers and Drums, in 
1719, when the last return, prior to 1729, was made, amounted to 2#91. 
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‘The continued tranquillity of the Capital in the times subse- 
quent to the above period, having rendered any call on the mili- 
lary power of the City unnecessary, excepting for mere holiday 
purposes, the Trained Bands were gradually disorganized, though 
they were still nominally kept up, and the Commissions filled by 
the chief Citizens; each regiment having an Alderman for its 
Colonel, who also was usually a Knight, After the breaking out 
of the Revolution War with France, however, and the strong de- 
monstrations made by that country to invade England, the extreme 
insufficiency of such # force for any adequate resistance became 
80 apparent, that a new system was resorted to, and in.the year 
1794, an Act of Parliament was passed for raising two regi 
of Militia for the defence of the City, to be trained and exer- 
cised under the superintendance of the Commissioners of Licuter 
nancy. By that Act the men were proposed to be raised by ballot, 
in the following manner: that every person or corporation within 
the City, possessed of a tenement of the annual value of 151. 
and less than 1001. should serve jn person, or find a substitute; 
if the value exceeded 1001. and was under 200). to find two men 
as substitutes; and if it exceeded the latter sum to sopply three 
substitutes, 

‘This mode of raising the men by ballot having been found on 
trial to be attended with many inconveniences, another Act was © 
passed in May, 1796, by which it was enacted that 1200 men 
[exelusive of officers] should be raised’ within the City and its 
Liberties, to be formed into two regiments, each consisting of 
eight companies, besides a grenadicr and a light infantry com- 
pany; the expenses to be defrayed by an equal assessment upon 
the different Wards. No alterations have been since made in this 
arrangement, though, from some late proceedings in the Court of 
Common Council, it seems probable thal a new application will 
be made to Parliament, ere Jong, for sufficient powers to correct 
certain malversations that have arisen in the management of the 
pecuniary concerns of this Militia, as well as to render it of more — 
effectual use in the general service of the country. * 

Under the above Act, the numbers raised and maintained by 

the 
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the respective Wards are as follow: : for the East eeiments Ald- 
gate Ward, sixty men; B: » twelve; Billinysyate, forty 
one; Bishopsgate Within, for shapsyate W ‘iu fifl 
Bridge, twenty-six; Broad » fifty; Candlewick, twenty 5 
Coleman Street, thirty-six; Corniill, thisty six; Dowgate, twenty- 
seven; Langbourn, sixty-seven; Lime Street, twenty; Portse- 
ken, forty-five; Tower, ‘sixty-six: total six hundred. For the 
West regiment, Aldersgate Within, and St, Martin’s te Grand, 
eighteen ; Aldersgate Without, twenty-one; Bread Street, twenty» 
four; Castle Baynard, forty-four; Cheap, forty-four; Corde 
Wainer, twenty-two; Cripplegate Within, forty-four; Cripplegate 
Without, thirty-six; Farririgdon Within, eighty-four; Farringdon 
Witboat, one hundred and ninety-two; Queenhithe, twenty-one $ 
Vintry, twenty-three; Wulbrook, twenty-seven: total six hundreds 
Each regiment is commanded by a Colonel, a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
a Major, ten Captains, ten Lieutenants, ten Fnsigns, &c. all of 
whom are appointed by the Commissioners of Lieutenancy, who 
are, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and their deputies; the Recorder, 
Chamberlain, aud Common Serjeant for the time being, and one 
hundred and fifty-five of the principal Citizens appointed by his 
Majesty. Two Courts of Lieutenaney are required to be held 
every year; namely, on the third Wednesiays in January and 
June; but the Commissioners are also en red te hold a 
Court as often as may be requisite: their usuei place or meeting 
is at Barber's Hall. All the officers above the rank of Lie 
ants must be freemen; but the suns of freenein ar: lable to 
the offices of Liewtenant and Ei Waen eathote 
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privileges which were possessed and enjoyed by the ane 
‘Trained Bands of the City of London.” 

Besicles the City Militia, and the Artillery Company, which i is 
principally composed of a voluntary enrollment of the younger 
Citizens to the amount of about six hundred, the City has an ad- 
ditional force in the leven Regiments of Loyal London Volun- 
teer Infantry, and one Regiment of Volunteer Cavalry; yet these 
being principally composed of Citizen Tradesmen, their sons, 
clerks, and other servants, cannot, from obvious causes, be kept 
altogether in that effective state which, under other 
might be desirable. * 

‘The Volunteer Regiments had their origin during the late and 
the present war; bat they were chiefly formed in the years 1798 
and 1803, when the repeated threats of invasion from Franee, 
conjoined with other circumstances, rendered it expedient to ine 
‘crease the military force in every part of the Kingdom, ‘The pri- 
mary associations consisted of inhabitant householders of each 
Ward, acting under the general superintendence of local iy 
mittees, and eventually liable to be united into one 
placed under the direction of the Lord Mayor and Court 
dermen.* In the subsequent arringements made in 1803, a 
persons, not Citizens, nor inhabitants, but residing contiguous to 
the City, were permitted to associate; and the whole of the infantry 
was then distributed into cleven Regiments, having authority to 
elect their own officers, and, generally speaking, defraying all the | 
expenses of ans, accoutrements, &e. out of their own sub- 
scriptions, aided by some inconsiderable funds collected in. the 
different Wards, ‘The City Voluntecr Cavalry, which ever ex= 
ceeded one hundred and sixty, was formed into one Regiment. 

Whilst the alarm of invasion continued to exist, the Volun- 
teers exhibited a most commendable activity in assembling at their 
respective qnarters, and they very quickly attained an advanced, 
degree of discipline ; but when the course of Continental Yep 


* Ste preceding Volume, p. 582-3. ? “ 
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Ihad assumed another direction, the attendance of individuals was 
gradually lessened, and, with little exception, the City Volunteers 
‘are at present in a dormant state, so far as regards military con- 
cerns. The returns, of late, have not been regular; yet should 
the presumed necessity again arrive, there cannot be a doubt but 
that these Regiments will attain as great a degree of effective 
strength as at any former period. In the returns laid before the 
House of Commons in March, 1806, after the general Iuspection 
of the Volunteer force of Great Britain made in the preceding 
month, the numbers of each Regiment are stated thus : 






Eighth ditto 





Ninth ditto 161 296 598 
‘Tenth ditt 124 S12 587 
Eleventh ditto 100 185 352 
Loyal London Volunteer Cavalry 122 a 200 








Total-.- 
Honourable Artillery Company: 





2371 4082 7207 
184 494 678 














Grand Total- 





2555" 4576 7885 


In addition to the above forces, which may be considered as more 
peculiarly belonging to the City in its corporate capacity, there are 
N2 several 


It shonld be remarked, that a principal cause of the numbers of those, 
« Present under arms,’ being, comparatively, so few, was, that at the time the 
Inspections were made, the weather had set in with uncommon severity : 
from the circumstances of finding their own arms, and defraying their own 
expenses, the City Volunteers are also accustomed to regard themselves as 
more independent than any others. 
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several other Volunteer Reginients of fnfintey, that have been raised 
for the purpose of protecting the immense property within its 
walls; a5 well under circumstances of intermal commotion, as in 
case of invasion, ‘These are the East India Volunteers, the 
Rank Volunteers, and the Volunteers of the Excise Office, and 
of the Custom House; ull which are composed of the officers and 
servants of their respective establishments, the Directors and 
principal Clerks having the entire mosgement, command, &c, 
The East India Volunteers are divided into three Regiments, and 
one Artillery Regiment; which consist of the following iumbers, 
according to the Returns mae in December, 1810, and April, 
1811: first Regiment, five hundred und twenty-two men; second 
Regiment, five hundred sud forty-two men ; third Regiment, five 
Jundred and thirty-two men; Artillery Regiment, eighty mens 
total 1,676. ‘The Bank Volunteers, as appears from the Re- 
turns made on the first of April, consist of one Regiment of 


five hundred and forty-six men; and of # Supplementary Corps 
of one hundred and eighty-nine men, The Ereise Office Corps 
consists of about five hundred and niacty men: and that of the 
Custom House of nearly four hundred, 


The origin of the Ecciestasricat, Government of Lon- 
don, is involved in similar obscurity to that whieh eastrouds the 
remoter periods of its Civil aud Military Establishments. With- 
out regarding, however, either the story of King Lucius, and his 
conversion to Christinnity about the nrididle of the secand century, 
or of the Arch-Flamens, whieh the visionary Geoffrey of Mon 
mouth, has judged proper to seat at York, Caerleon, and London, 
there can be tittle doubt of there Inving beew a Bishop of this 
City, previous to the year 5265 at which time Restitetus was 
present at the second Council of Aries, in France, and subscribed 
his name and style in these words: * Ee Provincia Britannia 
Ciritate Londinensi’ Restitetus Episcopus. The names of twelve 
or fifteen otlier Bishoys of London, huve ulso been given, * as pos 
sessing the See between Uc times of Lucius and the coming of 

St. Augustine ; 
* Sec Godwin's Cat, p, 102; and Strype’s Stow, Vel, IL py 118, 
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‘St. Augustine; yet no dependence can be placed upon the accuracy 
of the list, and whatever might have been the extent of the pre- 
valence of Christianity in this Diocese, it had certainly been after- 
wards supplanted by the Pagan worship of the Saxons. 

After the landing of Augustine, and the conversion of the 
Kentish Saxons, that Missionary, who bad been appointed by 
Pope Gregory as the ‘Apostle of the English,’ constituted 
Melitus, one of his companions, Bishop of London, in 604; and, 
about six years afterwards, the Ca hedral of St. Paul was founded 
by King Ethelbert, uncle to that King Sebert who ihen reigned over 
the East Saxons, and whose Kingdom, which included the Coun- ~ 
ties of Middlesex and Essex, and part of Hertfordshire, was 
commensurate wilh the extent of the present Diocese. Melilus 
was afterwards expelled by the three Sons of Sebert, who, with 
their subjects, had relapsed. into Paganism;* and, for nearly 
forty years, the See remained vacant. At length, through the 
persuasions of Oswy, King of Northumberland, Sigebert the 
Good, who succeeded to the throne of the East Saxons, about 
653, became a Christian, and appointed a Northumbrian Priest, 
named Cedda, or Ceadda, as the second Bishop, afler the re- 
erection of the See by Augustine; and “ that charge,” Godwin 
remarks, “ he attended painfully many years.” + He died of the 
Plague in 66-4; and soon afterwards his place was supplied by 
Wina, a Frenchman, who had been expelled frong Winchester, 
and is stated to have purchased the See of London from Wulf- 
here, King of Mercia; he was “ the first Sémonist,” says the 
above author, “ that is mentioned in our histories:”{ he died 
aboul 674. 

Erkenwald, the fourth Bishop, son to Kiug Offa, expended 
large sums in building at St, Paul’s, “and increased greatly the 
revenues of the same, and obtained for it, of divers Princes, 
many uotable and important privileges.” § He also founded the 
Monastery at Chertsey, in Surrey, and the Nunnery at Barking, 

N3 in 


# For particulars sce preceding Volume, p. 183.note. Ibid. 
+ Tbid. 210, § Ibid. p. 184. 
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in Essex; und dying in 685, wes succeeded by Waldhere, front 
whose hands, Sebba, the East-Saxon King, received the habit of 
a Monk, at St. Paul's, in the year Gige: the period of his death is 
uncertain. His immediate successors (of whom but little has 
been recorded) to the year 958, with the limes of their decease, 
were us follow: Ingrwldus, 744; Enguilfe, or Egwolfe, about 
754; Wighed, ov Wigerus, 761; Eadbrithe, 768; Eadgair, 
or Eadgarus, 773; Kenwalch, 784; Eadbaldus, 7955 Hea- 
thobert, or Hutbright, 302; Osmundus, or Onoyn, about 835; 
Ethelnoth, 838; Ceolbert, or Elbertus, 841; Renulfe, or Ceo+ 
rulfe, 850; Swithulfe, about 859; Eadstanws, or Heathstan, 
870; Whlvius, or Wolvius, 878; Rthelward, 886; Edstanus, 
or Healkstan, 900; Walfstan, about 922; Theodred, about 
951; and Brithelm, 958. 

‘The next Bishop was the celebrated Dunstan, who mikes such 
a conspicuous figure in the Roman Calendar of Saints. die, how- 
ever, has been stated to have held the See only in commendam, for 
about a year; yet by Godwin’s Catalogue, it appears that he con- 
tinued Bishop till his translation to the Archiepiseopal Seat at ~ 
Canterbury, in 961, His successor, Alfstan, or Kalfstanus, died 
about 980; wai was succeeded by Ldgare, who lived in 996, in 
winch year Widsten was consecrated Bishop: he dying about 
1004, was succeeded by A/fhun, who was preceptor to the sons 
of King Ethelred. Alwints, the next Bishop, was consecrated 
in 1016, and died in 1034: his successor, who was the last of 
the Saxons that held this See, was Alfwerd, who had been a Monk 
of Ramsey, and was afterwards Abbot of Evesham. He was 
one of the messengers appointed after the death of Harold Hare~ 
foot, in 1059, to recall Hardicanute from banishment to fill the 
vacunt throne; and on his voyage to Flanders, where Hardicanute 
then was, he fs said to have been the means of assunging the 
waves of the sea ina violent tempest, when the ship was in in~ 
evitable danger of being enguiphed in an eddy, by bis prayers to 
St. Egwin; whose ‘sileer shrine,” he afterwards ‘caused to be 
curiously fabricated,’ us be had vowed to do during the storm, 

‘and 
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and to be held most earnestly in veneration by the faithful.* 
Being ufterwards afflicted with leprosy in bis old age, and which, 
according to report, was inflicted on him as a divine judgment 
for his daring to inspect the tomb of St. Osgitl, the Virgin Mar- 
tyr, *and to take away from thence some of the relics," he pro- 
posed fo retire into the Convent at Evesham, but the monks 
‘utterly refused to admit him (most probably through feclings of 
horror at lis Inte’ profanencss) notwithstanding he had deposited 
with them a variety of Pontifical Books, and ornaments of Eccle- 
siastion! use. He therefore’ packet! up his treasures, and retired 
fo Ramary, where, says the listorian, ‘he was courteously re- 
ceived by the Brethren,” because ‘among others,’ he had * brought 
precious gifts; even the cheek bone of St. Ewin, and nothing 
Jess than the cowl of the most holy Martyr Zphege, which, from 
the martyr Laving been stricken through it, bed imbibed the 
sweet and bright stains of his sacred blood, which it shews 
‘even to this day, both to be beholden with our eyes and to be 
touched with our lips.’ He died in the same year, anno 1044, 

Robert, surnamed Gemeticencis, was next appoitited Bishop, by 
‘Edward the Confessor, with whom he bad become acquainted 
uring the exile of the latter in Normandy, ‘This was the pre- 
Jate, who, by the great sway which he obtained over the mind of 
that weak but pious sovereign, was the primary cause of the sub- 
jugation of England to the Norman yoke; and was himvelf the 
amessenger that conveyed the intelligence to Duke William, of 
King Exward having made lim his heir. He was translated to 
the See of Canterbury abont 1050. Spegasius, Albbot of Abing- 
don, was elected to succeed him in the Bishopric of London; but 
the King refused to confirm this choice, and appointed his Chap- 

N4 lain 


* Hist, of Ram. in Gale's XV. Scrip. P. 111. Ch. 96. t Ubid. Chap, 104, 
¢ Thid. The Mouk afterwards confesses that the minds of the whole 
commanity of the Brothren tad been tured to compassionate him by ¢ the 
bribes of all his precions presents’ 
§ God. Cat. p. 08. 
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Juin Killiam, the Norman, who, after the reconciliation between 
Edward and Earl Goodwin, in 1052, fled to his native country, 
but way subsequently recalled from respect to bis virtues, He con- 
tinued to fill the See till bis decease in 1070, atut the Citizens, foreen- 
Auries, held his memory in grateful veneration, “for that the Con- 
queror by his meanes and instant sute, granted anto them all kind 
of Liberties, in as ample manner as they enjoyed them in the time 
of his predecessor,"* He was at first buried in the Choir of St, 
Paul's, but was aferwards removed into the body of the Churcls, 
Where a tomb was raised at the expense of the Corporation? 
to commemorate bis virtues and eivic patrotion, aad long afler- 
wards, even eo late as He tine of James the First, and probably 
sili later, the Mayor unl Aldermen were aecustowed to walk to 
his grave upon “ Uinee soleum days of their resort to St. Pand’s, 

is remembcance of their privileges by him obtained.” 
Li de Orwell, or D’Orivall, the next Bishop, was strack 
with 


* God. Cat. p. 196. 

1! Sematus poputeaqre Londincaris bene mercuti posuil,' &e. Vide bis Eph: 
taph, as recorded ip Stow’s Lomi. p, 8. Eatit, 1653, 

$ Weever’s Fun, Mon. p. S62. Edit. 1691, Sir Fdward Barkiam, who 
was Lord Mayor im 162¥, Imad the (allowing Inscription affixed to the 
Pillar next adjacent Co Bishop Williams’ grave, after the tomb iteelf bad 
been destroyed dir removed: it is the more worthy of preservation, From 
being addressed to the * Maikers in Piney,’ for that Church was daring 
many yearen fishlonalite promenade, 


Watnnrs, whosoe're you be, 

If it prove your chance to see 

Upon u cofenm Scarlet day, 

‘The City Seeate pars this way, 

‘Theis gratefull memory to shew 

Which they the reverend ashes owe 

OF Bishop Norman, here intuw'a, 

By whom this Citie hath assuew'l 

Large privileges : those ebeain't 

By him, when Conqueror Willant reign'd ; 
This, boing by thankfal Aaertham's miude renew'd, 
Call it the Mosewest of Gratitude, 
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with leprosy soon after his preferment, aid continued a leper all 
his life, notwithstanding his agreement toa singular remedy 
prescribed by his Physicians; he died in January, 1085-86. In 
the following year, Manrice, the King's Cliaplain and Coun- 
cellor, was installed in the vacunt See, the chureli of which had 
been recently destroyed by fire, together with nearly the whole 
City, ‘The new Bishop, therefore, immediately proceeded to 
ebuild it, on an enlarged scale, “ aud layd the foundation of so 
Jarge a plot as all mien thought it would pever be finished.” On 
his death in, 1107, Richard de Belmeis, or Boawrrys, was pro- 
moted, sid covsecrated Bishop in the following year. This 
prelite was the fio Warden of the Welsh Marshes, and after- 
qrards was Governor of the County of Sulop, He expended vast 
sums in advancing bis Cathedral, and in purchasing “divers 
whole streets, arid much housing,”t to form an adequate ceme- 
tery, which be surrounded with » wall, At leagth growing 
weary of ‘ile tedious work,’ he ‘gave it over,’ aud appropriated 
Dis remaining riches to founding the Priory of St. Osyth, ia 
Essex; he died of the palsy in January, 1127, His successor 
Gilbertus Universalis, » canon regular of Lyons in France, died 
fm Angust, 1434; when Anselm, Abbot of Bury, nepliew to St. 
Anselin, was elected by the Chapter in bis room; yet notwith- 
sanding be had been both enthroned, and bad his election con- 
firmed at Rome,{ King Stephen obliged him to vacate the Sce, 
Which during the ensuing civil war, was commilted to the care of 
Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, who held it Gil the year 
1141; when the Exnpress Maui, having taken Stephen prisoner, 
was admitied into London, and she then conferred the dormant 
Bishopric. on Rovertws de Sigello, a monk of Reading. He was 
afterwards made prisoner at Fulham, by a partizan of Stephen's, 
and was subsequently imprisoned in the Tower; but having paid 
a considerable sum, be was set at liberty, and suffered to retain 
his See till bis death, which happened in 1150, and was suid 


to 
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to have been occasioned through eating preserved grapes Wat bad 
beeu impregnated with poison.* 

Robert de Belmeis, or Beauseys, nephew to the former Bishop 
of the same name, was next appointed she died in May, 1162, 
and was succeeded, in 1163, by Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of Here- 
ford, whio is described a3 ‘the first Engfieh Bishop thut was ever 
canonically translated from one See to another.” During the 
contentions between Archbishop Becket and Henry the Second, 
this prelate faithfully udbered to the King; and on the banish- 
ment of certain ecclesiastics, who were purtizans to the treasons 
of Becket, he was chwseu to receive the fruits of their livings pro 
tempore, and for this act he was excommunicated by the Areli~ 
bishop. Matthew Paris relates of Foliot, that as he was musing 
in bis bed one night, after a long conference with the King 
respecting the matters in dispute, a terrible and unknown voice 
sounded these words in his ears, ‘O Gilbert Foliot, dum revoleis 
tot et tot; Deus tuus est Ascaroth !’ and, that the pious Bishop, 
taking it to be the Devil, and koowing his own probity, boldly 
answered, * Mentiris Demon: Deus meus est Deus Sabaoth I 
He was a wise and learned man: he died in February, 1187. 
After Its death the See continued vacant for two years, when 
Richard Fitz-Neal, Lord High Treasurer of Englund, son to 
Nigellus, Bishop of Ely, was made Bishop by Richard Coeur de 
Lion, in pursuance of the intention of the late King. He ex- 
pended great sums in forwarding the buildings of his Church, 
and other edifices belonging to the Bishopric. After his decease: 
in September, 1198, William de Sancta Maria, sometime Se- 
eretary to King Richard, was chosen to succeed, and was con- 
seerated in the following June. He was one of the three Bishops 
who laid the Kingdom under interdict, by command of the Pope, 
in the time of King John. For this, they were forced to fly the 
Realm, and King John, who was particularly incensed against 
Bishop William, demolished the Bishop's Castle at Stortford, im 
Hertfordshire, which had been granted to the See of London by 

the 
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tke Conqueror, After the King’s degrading submission to the 
Papal authority, the banished prelates returned ; and in 1215, 80 
greatly had circumstances changed, the Sovereign took upon him 
the Cross for the Holy Land, at the hands of Bishop William, 
and in St. Paul's Church. He resigned his See in January, 1221; 
and, on the 25th of the next month, Bustace de Fauconbridge 
was elected. He was a man of considerable talents, and was 
thrice sent Ambassador into France by Henry the Third, by whom 
he was also constituted Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord 
High Treasurer. Very soon after the accession of this prelate, 
@ great contention arose respecting the right of jurisdiction of the 
Bishops of London over the Abbey and possessions of West- 
aninster; and on the dispute being ut hast referred to the arbitration 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Winchester 
and Sarum, and the Priors of Merton and Dunstable, it was 
awarded, that “to all futurity,” the Monastery of Westminster, 
and the adjoining Church of St. Margaret, should be exempt 
from the authority of the See of London; that the Church of 
‘Staines should for ever belong to the Abbot and Monks of West- 
minister; and that the Church amt Manor of Sunbury should be 
possessed in perpetuity by the Bishop of London and the Canons 
of St, Paul's. Eustace died in November, 1228, and was suc- 
ceeded by Roger Niger, who is described by Mutthew Paris, 
‘a Sa very reverend man, religious, learned, painefull for preach- 
ing, eloquent, a great housekeeper, and of very gentle and 
courteous behaviour.’ On the anuversary of the Conversion of 
‘St. Paul, in 1230, whilst this prelate was celebrating mass in the 
Cathedral Church, in presence of a great multitude of people, a 
dreadful storm of ‘Thunder and Lightuing passed over the City, 
and the while building was so shook by a terrific thunder-clap, 
that * it was like to have fallen, and therewithal, contiques the 
above historian, ‘there proceeded out of a dark cloud such a 
flash of lightning, that all the Church seemed to be on fire, and 
such a stench ensued, that all men thought they should huve died, 
‘The congregation ran out in thousands, and fell upon the ground 

astonished, 
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estonished, and void of all sense and. understanding; none re- 
mained in the Church but the Bishop and one Deacon, who stood 
all before the High Altar, waiting the will of God ; yet when 
the air was cleansed, the multitude returned into the Church, and 
the Bishop ended the service.’ The usurers who seem to have 
iMfested the City in the time of this Bishop, baving been first 
admonished without effect, were afterwards excommunicated by 
him, and ordered to depart from London. He died in 1241, 

Fuleo Basset, Dean of York, was wext elected to this See, 
yet the King, not approving the choice, prevented his being cou- 
secrated till October, 1244. “ Questionlesse,” says Godwin, he 
‘was aman stout, and no lesse courageous than his predecessor!” 
He steadily opposed the infamous exactions attempted) on the 
English Clergy by Rustand, the Pope’s Legute in 1255, although 
the King himself had shamefully acceded to the proposed mea 
sures, and ou being threatened with the weighty displeasure, both 
of the Pope and the Monareli, be boldly answered, that “though 
he might be unjustly deprived of his mitre wad crosien, he still 
hoped to be able to retain his helmet and his sword :"* be died 
in May, 1259. Henry de Wingham, Chancellor of England, 
his successor, dying in July, 1261, was succeded by Richard 
Talbot, who died on Michaelaas Day, in the following year; 
when the vacant See was conferred on Henry de Sandwich, who 
taking part against the King in the Barons’ War, was excom- 
municated by Ottobone, the Pope's Legate: after bis decease, 
iu September, 1273, John de Chishull, Keeper of the Great Seal 
and Treasurer of England was made Bishop; and on his death 
in 1279, Richard de Gravesend was chosen, but not till after the 
election of Fulk Lovell, Prebead of York, who declined the ap- 
pointiment: he died in December, 1503. 

Ralfe de Baldock, sometime Lord Chancellor, and a learned 
prelate, was nest elected by the Dean and Chapter, in February, 
1904; but the election buying been controverted by three sus 
pended Canons, he was obliged to get his appointment confirmed 

by 
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by the Pope at Rome, so that he was not consecrated till January, 
1306. He wrote ‘ A Chronicle of England,’ and ‘ An Account 
of the Statutes and Customs of his own Cathedral.’ In his time 
the Lady Chapel of the old Church was partly erected ; and on his 
death in July, 1313, he bequeathed 200 marks towards fitisl:- 
ing the same ; having before given a like sum to advance the 
building. 

His successor was the learned but superstitious Gilbert de Sea- 
grave, who, to enable the towering spite of his Cathedral the 
better to withstand the fury of tempests, placed in it a large 
quantity of the relics of reputed saints: he died in January, 1316. 
About a year afterwards, Richard de Newport was appointed : his 
death occurred in August, 1318. Stephen de Gravesend, who 
succeeded, strenuously supported the rights of his Diocese against 
several attempted encroachments on the part of the Archbishop 
and Monks of Canterbury, though not with success when opposed 
to the former. Wharton says, that he openly opposed the dethrone- 
ment of Edward the Second ; and that, together with the Archbishop 
of York, and Edmund Earl of Kent, he was convicted of a design 
to favour the escape of that unfortunate monarch; but they were 
all admitted to pardon: he died in April, 1338. Robert de 
Byntworth, or Wentworth, was next chosen, and in the same 
year he was made Lord High Chancellor: after his decease in 
December, 1339, Ralph de Stratford was made Bishop, in 
whose lime a provincial Synod was held in London, and some 
remarkable canons were made for the better support of the poor, 
the regulation of offerings, the repressing the artful practices of 
mendicant Friars in regard to bequeathed property, and the pre- 
vention of disorders, as theft, debauchery, &c. committed at the 
watchings of the bodies of the dead before burial: his death 
occurred about 1353. 

Michael de Northburgh, ot Northbrooke, the next Bishop, 
who died of the Plague in 1361, gave 10001. to be deposited in 
a chest in the Cathedral, for the purpose of supplying loans of 
101 201. and upwards, to such industrious persons that should 

give 
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give seenrity for the doe return of the same, His successor, 
Simon de Sudbury, alias Tibald, beld the Sce till 1375, when 
he was translated to Canterbury: six years afterwards, he was 
cruelly pat to death in the Tower, by the insurgents under Wat 
Tyler. William Courteney, sou to Hugh Courteney, Earl of 
Devonshire, was next advanced to this Bishopric; and on the 
death of his unfortunate predecessor, in 1381, he also was tran= 
slatet to Canterbury, having been previously appointed Lord 
High Chancellor, ‘That office was also conferred on his suc 
cessor Robert de Braybrooke, in the year 1382, though he was 
again deprived of it within half a year. This prelate ordained 
that the days of the Conversion and of the Commemoration of St. 
Paul, should be celebrated throughout his Diocese, equally with: 
the highest festivals, He died in August, 140%, and was: suce 
ceeded by Roger de Walden, who from a very humble origin, 
had been promoted through his talents to the various offices of 
of King’s Secretary, Dean of York, Treasurer of Calais, High 
‘Treasurer of England, and Archbishop of Canterbury. When 
iis great patron, however, Richard the Second, was deposed, the 
Pope, by “* his omnipotent buls,"* restored Thomas Arondel + to 
the See of Canterbury, and Walden was forced to retire into: 
private life; butafter some time, the See of London was bestowed 
‘on him through the recommendations of Arundel: be died in the 
beginning of 1406. Nicholas de Bubbewith, who besides many 
Church preferments, was in succession Master of the Rolls, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and Lord High ‘Treasurer, was next 
appointed ; but in the August following, anno 1407, he was 
translated to Salisbury, and thence to Bath, within five weeks 
after, 
‘Richard Clifford, Lord Privy Seal, was next trandated hither 
from 


* God. Cat. p. 159. 

+ This prelate, with his brother the Earl of Arundel, had been attainted 

of High Treason, and the Earl suffered the punishment of death; but the 

Archbishop, having fled to ‘Rome, coutimed abrond ull Henry the 
Fourth kad seized the crown from the misguided Richard. 
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from Woreester, and in his first year, viz, on January the fourteenth, 
1408, a Synod was held in St. Paul's to determine on sending dele- 
gates to the Council of Pisa, then about to be held, to settle the peace 
of the Church, which had been greatly disturbed for many years by 
Serr piston Cornell Bovndiet the Phicteeath wad Gte- 
gory the Twelfth, who both claimed the Popedom, were deposed, 
and anew Pope chosen ; but the two former Popes refusing to vacate 
the Poutificate, the world was presented with the singular spee- 
tacle of three Popes at one time, all of them claiming the undis- 
turbed possession of St. Peter's Chair. This led to the assemb- 
ling of another and more extended Council at Constance, itv the 
year 1414, to which, ina second Synod held in St, Paul's, Bishop 
Clifford, and several other Ecclesiastics of high dignity, were 
deputed as the representatives of the Church of England. In 
that Council, it was judged expecient to create thirty new Cardi- 
nals, and Clifford was one of them; in the same Council he was 
also nominated to the Papacy, after a solenm deposition of the 
three rival Popes; but the election terminated in favour of the 
‘Cardinal Odo Coloma, who was first named by this Bishop, and 
who afterwards assumed the appellation of Martin the Fifth. 
Clifford died in 1421, and was-succeeded by John Kemp, Bishop 
‘of Winchester, through the Pope's interest, though Thomas Pal- 
ton, Bishop of Hereford, bad been previously chosen by the 
Chapter. He was maie Lord Chancellor in 1426, and iu the 
sme year was translated to York, His successor was William 
‘Gray, who was removed to Lincoln in 1491; on which, Robert 
Fite-Hugh, who posiesed many places of honour and profit in 
the Church, and had been twice Ambassador on the Continent, 
was advanced to this See. During his government, a Provincial 
‘Council was held at St. Paul's, on account of the great disputes 
between the Council of Basil aud the Pope, and various dele- 
gates were chosen und sent to Basil to compose the differences. It 
was determined also in this Council, that, for the greater en- 
courngement of learning in England, “all the greater Ecclesiasti- 
cal Benelices should, in future, be conferred oa none other than 

those 
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Usose educate at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.” 
He died in January, 1496, and was succeeded by Robert Gilbert 
who dying in 1448, gave place to Thomas Keap (nephew to the 
former Bishop of that name) who was advanced to this See on 
the sole wuthority of the Pope. He possessed the Bishopric full 
forty years, but dying it March 1489, the Chapter elected Rieh- 
ard Hill, owl that prelate died, Bishop of London, in 1405 
though it appears, from some authorities, that John Marshal had 
filled the See, under the Pope's appointment, from the time of 
the decease of Kemp till his own death, in 1493. 

Thomas Savage ws wext appointed by a Bull of the Pope, in 
1496, and by u similar instrament he was translated to York in 
1601; in which year William De Warham was constituted to 
th See, He was transtated to Cauterbury in November, 15037 
in the following year William Beron, or Barns, became Bishop, 
bat dying within the twelvemonth, Richard Mitz-James was trans- 


lated hither, from Chichester, in August, 1500. Godwin de~ 
scribes him, as “a Gentleman of an ancient house, learned, 
and very vertuous.” He died in January, 1521, and was suc- 
ceeded by the celebrated Cuthbert Tonstall, who became Mase 
ter of the Rolls, ad Lord Privy Seal, and was several times Am~ 
bassador on the Continent. He was translated) to Durlam in 


March, 1580. 

‘The vext Babop was John Stokesley, who having been senton 
an Embassy to Rome, on the business of the Divorce between 
Henry the Eight avd Queen. Catharine, wax appointed to. this 
Sea on his retums; after bis decease, in September, 1539, the tio- 
torious Ldmrnd Bonner was translated hither from Hereford. 
This prelate was ejected in the third year of Edward the Sixth 
(anno 1549) for contumacy, &e. on whieh, Nicholos, Ridley, 
Bishop of Rochester, was chosen to suceced him. On the aeces+ 
sion of Queen Mary, Ridley was ejected in his turn, and imprie 
soned ; and Bonner, who had beew confined in the Marshalsea, 
was released ail restored to. his Bishopric. Two: years after- 
wards,on October the sixteenth, 1555, the deprived Bishop was 

burnt 
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Ibernt at the stake at Oxford, for his firm adherence to the Pro- 
festent Faith. The reign of terror had now commenced, aad 
daring the remainder of Mary's life, cruelty and bigotry ranged 
over the land with giant strides. Bonner, the High Priest of bload, 
was guilty of exch namerous atrocities, that posterity has branded 
his character with the stamp of indelible infamy. Happily for 
_ the Kingdom, the death of Mary was not remote: she died in 
November, 1558, and in the May following, Bonner was dis- 
placed by authority of Parliament. Being again committed pri- 
soner to the Marshalsea, be there terminated his disgraceful life 
im Seplember, 1569. , : 
Edmund Grindell sacceeded Bonner, in December, 1559: be 
bed bees Chaplain to the martyred Ridley, and was afterwards a 
volantary exile in Germany till the accession of Queen Elizabeth; 
On his translation to Canterbury, in 1570, Edwyn Sandys was 
removed thither from Worcester: after enjoying this See about 
six years, he also was translated to York; and in March, 1576, 
Jokn Aclmer was appointed in his room. This prelate strove 
Figorously to repress the extension of Puritanism, notwithstanding 
that he himself, equally with Sandys and Grindall, had expe- 
Tienced the misery resulting from persecution, and like them, 
heen forced to fly his country to preserve his life: he died in 
Jane, 1594. Ia the same year, Richard Fletcher, Bishop of 
Worcester, and one of the Queen's Chaplains, was appointed to 
this See; but he having fallen under the Queen's displeasure, 
through marrying a second wife (the beautiful young widow, 
Lady Baker) is said to have died from grief and discontent, 
conjoined to an immoderate use of tobacco, in June, 1596: he 
died suddenly, “ beeing to see to,” says Godwin, “ well, sicke, 
and dead, in one quarter of an howre.” In the following April, 
Richard Bancroft, a Prebendary, and Treasurer of St. Paul's, 
was made Bishop: on his translation to Canterbury, in Decem- 
ber, 1604, Richard Vaughan, Bishop of Chester, was appointed ; 
who dying in March, 1607, was succeeded by thé Bishop of 
Gloucester, Thomas Ravis: he died in December, 1609. 
oO George 
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George Abbr, the vext Bishop, wis Uansiated hither from 
Coventry und Lichtield, about one mouth afterwards; and in little 
imore than ® year (anno 1611) he was again translated to'Can- 
terbury; When John King, Vice Chancellor of Oxford, was pre- 
ferred to this See by James the First, who was so fascinated with 
his eloquence, that he entitled him the “ King of Preachers.” On 
his death, in March, 1621, George Mountain was removed hither 
from Lincoln; aud being afterwards transinted to Durtiam, was 
succeded, in July, 1628, by the famous William Laud, who in 
1635, was made Archbishop of Canterbury, in which situation te 
for several years directed the principal affairs both of Chureh and 
State: he was beheaded by the Parliament in 1644, 

Willis Fuxon, Chaplain to Charles the First, and Bishop of 
Hereford, succeeded Laud, in October, 1635: two yeurs after- 
fards ‘he was ¢onstivated Lord High Treasurer, whieh post he 
continued to if! till £641, when he was divested by Parliament of 
all this preferments, both in Church and State. This prelate 
conrageously attended his unfortunate Sovereign on the scaffold, 
in 1648, when tlie exprestion of any loyalty was almost denomi+ 
nitted treason; and the last charge of the suffering Monareh was 
confided to his zeal and faithful trust. ‘He afterwards retired to 
fis estate im Gloucestershire ; ‘but on'the Restoration he was Te- 
called to his Bishopric, ‘and in the saine year (annio 1660) in Sep- 
Yember, lie was protnoted to the See of Canterbury. The bene- 
volent Gilbert Sheliion was wext appointed to ‘this See; and oh 
his ‘trinslation to Canterbury, after Juxon's decense, in’ 1663, 
‘Fhumphrey Henchman was'translated hither from Salisbury. ‘Dhis 
Bishop was ‘held greatly in favour ‘by Charles the Second, to 
‘whose escape, after the fatal battle of Worcester, he had been 
Very instrumental, He dying in 1075, was succeeded by the 
‘worthy ‘Henry'Compton, Whom the intolerance of Jumes the Se- 
‘cond subjected 'to the jurisdiction of his newly-erected Ecclesins- 
‘tical High-Commistion Court, by which ie was ‘suspended froin 
‘wll his episcopal functions, for refusing to comply with the arbi- 
trary mandates of the Court in the uffair of Dr, Sharpe* He 

afterwards 
* See preceding Volume, p, 470, 
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‘ahterwards exerted himself to forward the Revelation, and ex- 
changing the crozier for the sword, aided the Prineess Anne in 
‘Wer eseape from the Court to Nottingham: be died in 1713, and 
owes succeeded by John Robinson, who had been Lord Privy 
Sealy and was ove of the Plenipotentiaries at the Congress of 
Utrecht. On his decease, in 1725, the learned Edmund Gib- 
gon, Bishop of Lincolo, was translated hither, He had been 
educated at Queen's College, Oxford, umler the celebrated Dr. 
Hicker, and iad acquired a great proficiency in the Northern 
Vonguages, Aisong other works published by this prelate, were 
® Latin transition of the Saxon Chronicle, together with the 
original Saxon; wad an Enylish translation of Camden's Briten- 
nia, wt first in one volume folio, but aflerwards extended into 
‘two'volumes; with great additions: he died in September, 1748. 
His successor was the pious ant benevolent Thomas Sherlock, 
who lial been Dean of Chichester, Bishop of Bangor, and Bi- 
‘shop of Salisbury, aud might, had he pleased, have been Arch- 
‘Dishop of Canterbury, but preferred the comparative ease of the 
‘See of London. On his death, in 1761, Thomas Hayter, 
Biihop of Norwich, was appointed to this See; and on bis 
decease, three months afterwards, in January, 1762, Rickard 
Osbialdston wos trauslatéd hither from Carlisle : le died iv little 
more thun two years, when, in May, 1764, Robert Terrick, Bi- 
shop of Peterborough, wus elected, aud he continued to fill this 
‘See till his decease, in March, 1777. In the following mont, 
he celebrated Robert Lowth was removed hither from Oxford. 
‘The scquirements and natural tulents of this prelate ure well 
‘to the world by his Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
the translation of Isaiah, and the Life of William of 
Wykeliam, His very beautiful lines on the death of his daugh- 
ter Miiry, are also held in high and deserved estecin: bis daugh- 
ter, Frances, expired in a moment of domestic enjoyment, whilst 
‘at her tea-table, in July, 1785. He himself died in 

, 1787, and in the same month the equally revered and 
venerable Bielby Porteus, was appointed to this See. His me- 
02 mory 


& 
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miory will be cherished in every virtuous basom, whilst integrity 
and benificence, learning, piety, and true religion, shall continue 
toexist, His admirable poem on Death weeds no-euloginm; and 
his Lectures, delivered at St, James's Churel, display equal abi- 
lity and power. He died in May, 18093. shortly afer whieh 
John Randolph, the present Bishop, was translated hither from 
the See of Bangor. 

The Diocese of Lowlon is exempted generally from the visita- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury; but Were are thirteen 
parishes in the City which are the preuliars of that prelate, and 
therefore not amenable to the jurisdiction of this See. In the 
order of precedence, the Bishop of London ranks next afer the 
the twa. Archbishops; and in some ancient Statutes be ds styled 
Prinus Baro Regni; the Ecclesiastical Barons taking preces 
dence of the 'Temporal ones. 

In the government of this See, the Bishop is assisted by a 
Dean, a Precentor, or Chanter, a Chancellor, a Treasurer, five 
Areluteacons, y Canons, or Prebendaries, twelve: Minor, or 
Petty Canons, six Vicars-choral, a Sub-dean, and other Olficers.*® 

‘The 


* The following particulars of the dutics of these Officers, with the 
names of the Prebends, &c. are derived from Newcourt's Repertorinm, 

In common with all the Bishops of the Reali, the Bishop of London 
fans the power of holding a Court in his own Diocese for the trial anil pa 
nishment of spiritual offences, in which he may cither sit as Judge himself, 
‘of depmte his power to a Chancellor, Sufltagas, or other officer. ‘The 
Bishops’ Courts, therefore, though held by the King’s authority, are mot 
properly to be accounted the King’s Conrts, since aone of the Judges pos 
sess this privilege, neither are writs from them issued in the name of the 
King, but of the Bishop. 

‘The Dean is to assist the Bishop in ordinations, deprivationsy ond other 
affairs of the Church, and on the King's writ of Congé @elires the Dean 
and Prebendaries elect the Bishop ; bat this election is now a mere matter 
of form, since the person recommended by the King is always chosen. 
‘The Dean is also elected by the Chapter, ov letters missive from the King, 
‘whose assent mast be obtained before the Bishop cau contiem, and give 
power to instal hin. 

‘The 
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‘The Archdeaconries are those of London, Middlesex, Essex, Col~ 
chester, and St. Albsn’s. ' 
‘The aucient rerenucs of the Parise Parests of London did 
uot arise altogether from the glebe, or from the tythe of lands, 
&e. but was partly derived from customary payments issuing eut 
os of 


‘The Precentor, or Chanter’s office, is to superintend the Chareh music. 
‘Under him is a Sab-Chanter, who officiates in his absence. The second 
stall, on the north side of the choir, belongs to this officer, who i pro- 
prieior, and perpetual rector of the charcl of Stortford, and patron of 
the vicarage. 

‘The Chancellor was anciently called Magister Scholeram, from having 
hkad the charge of Literature within the City of London, whereby he was 
empowered to license all the Schoolmasters iu the City, except those of 
St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Martin-le-Grand ; but he is now only Secretary 
to the Chapter: he has the third stall on the north side of the choir. 

‘The Treasarer has the custody of the valuables belonging to the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul; for the faithful keeping of which he is sworn 
before the Dean and Chapter: he has the third stall on the south of 
the choir. Under him is the Sucrist, who is also sworn to the faithfal 
discharge of his office, three Vergere, and the inferior servants of the 
Church. * 

‘The office of the Archdeacos is to visit the several cures within their re- 
spective Archdeaconries, und to enquire into the reparations and move- 
ables belonzing to them; to reform slight abuses in ecclesiastical matters, 
and to bring affairs of moment before the Bishop. It is also the duty of 
the Archdeacons to induct Clerks into their benefices upon the Bishop's 
mandate. 

‘The thirty Canons, or Prebendarics, with the Bishop, compose the 
Chapter, by which the affairs of the Church are managed. All the Pre- 
Lendaries are in the collation of the Bishop; and out of them there are 
always appointed three Residentiaries, besides the Dean ; 50 called from 
their continual residence in the Church, 

‘The names of the Prebends follow: 

Bromeshury, or Brandesbury, in the parish of Willesdon, in Middlesex; 
Brownswood, or Brownsward, in the same parish ; Cadington major, in the 
manor of Cadington, in the county of Bedford, now called the manor of 
Aston-bury, with a further revenue from certain houses in St. Paul's 
Church-yard ; Cadington minor, in the parish of Cadington, Bedfordshire ; 

Chamberlain. 
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of the houses of their parishioners, according to the value of 
their rents: these were called Oblations, because they were ori- 
ginully the offvriegs of swall pirces of money made by each 
putrishioner to God and the Church, om certain holidays. / 
‘This custom was continued for ages; but the earliest document: 
on record for regulating the amount of the paymeuts, is the Con- 
stitution 
Chamberlain-seood, in the parish of Willesdon, Middlesex; Chiseieky in the 
parish of Chiswick, Middlesex, Consumpt. per Mare (or ia, Waltone) in 
the patish of Waltom, in le Soker, Esanx, aboat three miles north of the 
Gunfleet npon tie vex const: this Prebond was so called from having been 
swallowed up by the sea hefore the Conquest; Baland, or Eldeland, in Tile 
Hingham, near Dengy, in the deavery and hundred of Dengy, and county: 
of Essex; Bold-street, or Obl Street, iv the parish of St. Leonard, Shores. 
ditch, Middlesex ; Horteeton, ia the purish of Witlesdom, Middlesex, with 
20 additional revexme frosn some, houses in St. Pant’s Charch-yard; Hols 
dourne, in the parish of St, Audrew, Holborn, in the suburhs of London ; 
Holyrelt, aling Foesbury, in the manor of Finsbury, sitwate in the several 
parishes of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and St. Leonant, Sherediteh; Hoxton, 
in the parish of St, Leonard, Shoreditch, or within the Hmits thereof 
Tslotos, or Lelington, im the parish'of Islington, Middlesex; Kentiahtoucn, 
in the parish of St, Pancras, Middlesex; Mopesdury, or Meplebary, inp 
the parish of Willesdon, Midtlesox; Mora, or More extra Lendaw, in 
the patish of St. Giles, withowt Cripplegate; Neledaw, or Neasdow, in 
the parish of Willesdan, Middlesex; Newinston, or Newington Canonie 
corum, in the parish of Stoke Newiugton, Middlesex; Oxgqte, in tho 
parish of Willesdon, Middlesex; St. Pancras, in Middleves, near Londons 
the Prebendary of St. Pancras was originally the Bishop of London's Cane 
fessor; and to this day, whoever is Prebendary of St. Pancras, is admitted 
‘with the offiee of Confessor and Penitentiqry thereunto annexed 5, Pents 
pool, or Pourtepol, extra London, je and about Portpool Lame and Gray's: 
Inn Lane, in the parish of St, Andrew, Holborn; Reculeer-land, ix, te 
yorkh of Tulingkam, in Ewex; Rugmore, in tho parish of St. Pamerasy 
Middlesex; Sneating, in the parish of Kirkeby, im, Essex ; Tottenbalh or 
‘Tuttenham-cowrt, in the parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex ;, Twfwdy called 
East Twyford, in the parish of Willestloa, Middlesex ; Wenlake'sdurmy or 
Wellakes-biirg, in the parish of St. Giles; Wildland, im the parish of ‘Tike 
Hingham, Besex; and Mitleadon, or Witlesdow-grem, in tho parish of Wilk 
esdom Middicsex, 
‘The 
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stitation of Roger Niger, Bishop of Londow, from 1229 to 12417 
which was made to prevent the constant disputes that bad ariveu 
between the Priests and the Cilizens, bath as to tbe days of offer 
ing, and the extent of the ducs, By that Constitution, the Citi- 
‘ens were eujoined to pay to their respective Ministers, on, all 
Sundays, Holidays, aud Festivals, (the vigils of which were to be 
kept as festivals) one farthing for every house of ten shillings an- 
awal rent; « balfpenny for cach of twenty shillings; aad a peony 
for exch of forty shillings: all which amounted to about 2s, 6d, 
ja the pound, This mode of paymest continued till the thir- 
feenth of Richard the Second, when Thomas Arundel, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, found it necessary to interfere; and in order 
fo. compose the new differcuces that had arigen in respect to the 
due amount of offeriugs, be, in a letter, dated at St. Peter's, 
Rome, anid addressed to the Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Citi- 
zens, gave an * Exposition’ of Niger's Regulations, oriering that 
an additional farthing should be paid for every ten shillings above 
forty shillings yearly, under pain of standing “sccarsed by the 
great seatence.” The Priests having obtained this award, afters 
wards exacted docs for twenty-two other Saints-days, than bad 
been customary; by which means the annual payments were in. 
greased to three shillings and five-pence in the pound: and to 
Jegalize their claims, they procured a Bull of confimation from 
Pope Innocent the Seventh, in the fiflls year of Henry the Fourth, 
- O4 The 


‘The twelve pefty Cenons are usually chosen out of the Ministers and 
belonging to the Church, ‘They were constituted a body potitic 
corporate, by Letters Patent of Richard the Second, dated 1399, 
‘Uniler the denomination of “ the College of the twelve petty Canons of 
St, Pauls" They are governed by a Warden, chosen from among them- 
selves, and have the privilege of a Common Seal. One of the petty Canons 
inappointed Sub-Dean, by the Dean with the consent of the Chapter aod 
“minor Canons. His office is to supply the Deas’s place in the choir: two 
‘others are denominated Cardinals of the choir, 10 which office they are 
‘Plected by the Dean and Chapter, and are to superintend the duty of the 
ehelr. 
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‘The Citizens) still feeling aggrieved, occasionally resistell pay= 
meat; and one Robert Wright, of the pacsh of St. Edmund, 
Lombard Street, bad'the hurditiwod to appeal to the Pope’ Lim 
self, after sentence had Veen twice given against line in’ Tiferior 
Courts for non-paymest on some particular SaintsUays and 
Festivals. Here he was’ equally unsuceessfal, and he was ad~ 
judged) to defray all’ the costs of the appeal; and! the Pope, 
Nicholas the Fifth, to réntove all * stryf and dowte,” andat the 
request of the’ King, Heary the Sixth, in Wis thirty-first year, 
issued an explanatory Ball'Of contirmation of the foriwer instru 
ments made by Niger and Arundel. Notwithstanding this, the 
opposition of the Citizens was still continued; but the dispute 
was quieted fora time, by a solemn arbitration matic tn Decem- 
ber, 1457, at whicli time the dues were agreed tobe paid by the 
Laity and received by the Priests‘of London, according to a par- 
ticular composition. * 

Tn the progress of this year fresh contentions arose, and the Ci- 
Hizens applied to the Court of Stir-Cliinber for Fedress “atid 
they at length succeeded in the tweuty-tifth of Henry the Eighth, 
jo ébtaining a reéldetion’ of theif annual payment to 2s. Gd. in the 
pouid’: betethe oath for personal tythes bei rogwted’ in 
the following teigt (viz) the second of Edward the Sixth) led to 
sew complaints’ on the part’ of the Priests, who’ averretl, Mat 
they were cefrauthed of their just emutids,’by iMegal reenterits 
between landlords and tenants, under which the houses were 
rented at low nominal sums, and the difference of the value made 
up by yearly or quarterly fines, amiuiti¢s, new-yeur's gifts, &e. 
This occasioned repeated applications to Parliament, and to the 
King and Council, in successive reigns ;, yet no eflectuw! measure 
was ever carries! into practice for terminating [he differences till 
after the Fire of London, in-16G6. By that event, eighty-four 
out of ninety-seven Purisli Churches within the Wills, were de- 
Stroyetl; aud “as several of the parishes were united to others it 

‘ pursuance 


* See a copy of this in Strype’s Stow, Vol. II, p. 136-7. 
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pursuance of the Act for rebuilding the City, it was found requi- 
site to make w more certain provision for the Incumbents of the 
several livings than had before been obtained. The Parliament 
therefore enacted, that Parochial Assessments should be made for 
the maintevance of the Ministry, and fixed the syms that each 
parish should pay respectively.* ‘This Statute continued in force 
‘till the year 1804, when, in consequence of a Petiticn to the 
Parliament from the London Clergy, stating the great advance in 
all the necessaries of life, charges of education, &c. and praying 
for an increase iu the amount of their annual stipends, a new 
Act was passed, by which a considerable addition was made to 
the former allowances, over and above what might be derived 
from glebes, gifts, bequests, and surplice-fees.+ 

HisToRicaL 


> Sce these in Strype’s Stow, Vol. IL. p. 127-8. 


t The following are the sums appointed by the Act of 1804 to be 

paid by the inbabitants of each parish to their proper Minister : 
aay 

Allhallows, Lombard Street «+++ 200 
St, Bartholomew, Royal Exchange 
‘St. Bridget, or St. Bride-- 
St. Bennet Finck --- 
St. Michael, Crooked Lane 
St. Dicnis Back-chureh 
St. Dunstan in the East 















St. Michael, Basvishaw 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury- 
‘St Martin, Ludgate 
St. Peter, Cornhill «+ 
St. Stephen, Coleman Street 
St. Sepulchre, Snowhill*.... 


2 
e 
e 
: 
8 
3 
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a 
= 
= 
3 
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© The Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s is entitled to one-third part of the im- 
propriate tythes, in respect of that part of the parith which is within the 
county of Middlesex. 

Allballows, 
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HrsroRicat AND DEscrtprive Account or THE Carne 
brat Cuurcn oF Sr. Paut, wir Novices or THe 
MONUMENTS, AND VARIOUS PARTICULARS OF OTHER 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THAT BUILDING, 


Tue preceding sketch of the Ecclesiastical Government of 
London 90 immediately excites the idea of the CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, that the insertion, in this place, of 
the History and Description of that noble Exlifice, can only be 
regarded as a slight impropriety, although the dae order of 
arrangement should thereby be departed from, 


Auihallows, Bread Street, and St, Jobn Evangelist 

Althatlows the Great, aod Allhallows the Less. 

St. Alban, Wood Street, and St. Olave, Sliver Street 

St. Anne, St. Agnes, and St. John Zachary «+-.++ 

St. Angustine and St. Faith <- ae 

St. Andiew4de-Wardrobe, and St. Anne, Black-Priars 

St. Antholine, and St. John Baptist «++++seess sees ee 

St. Benedict, Grace-Charch, and St. Leonard, East-Cheap- 

St, Benedict, Paul's-Wharf, aud St, Peter, Panl'-Whait. 

Christ-Church, and $1, Leonard, Foster Lane 

St. Edmond the King, and St, Nicholas Aeons 

St. George, Botolph Lane, aud St. Botolph, Billingsgate 

St. Laurence, Jury, and St. Mary Mazdalen, Milk Street 

St. Magnus, and St, Margaret, New Pish-Strect «+ 

St, Micbacl Royal, and St, Martin Vintry +--+ +-++ 

St. Matthew, Friday Street, and St. Peter, Cheap-++- 

‘St. Margaret Pattens, and St. Gabriel Fenchurch «+ 

St. Mury-ot Hill, and $t. Andrew Habbard-+---. 

St. Mary Woolnorth, aud St. Mary Woolchurch-- 

St. Clement, East-Cheap, and St. Martin Ogars-- 

St. Mary Abchurch, and St. Lanrence Poultney 

St, Mary Akicemary, and St, Thomas Apostle: +++ 

St, Mary-le-Bow, St, Pancras Soperlane, and ‘baliows, 
Hotiey Lane srsterrsercccessssveccsces sanscesceneas S33 6 8 

St, Mildred, 


cCeosewmooeeoscs soe cee wewah 
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At has been jwliciously remarked, that “ among the modern 
works of architecture which adorn and dignify the British Em- 
pire,” this stupendous fabric holds the most distinguished rauk ; 
that. even with foreigners it has obtained great celebrity, and in 
‘any enumeration or comparision, of the religious edifices of Eu- 
rope, is always mentioned immediately after the Church of St. 
Peter, at Rome,” * 

‘Tie popular tradition, that « Temple, dedicated to Diana, 
‘once occupied the site of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has already been 
mentioned in the aceount of Roman Londen;+ as well as the 
sual degree of credit which Sir Christopher Wren, the architect 
‘of the present stracture, was inctined to give to the common re- 
port, His languaye is precise and strong, and his authority 
ought to be regarded as decisive; for his opinion was not taken 
up from rambling argument, but from the most complete exa- 
mination of the ground to w great depth; all his researches, how- 


ever, did not yield the least indication of any Roman building 
having ever stood upon this spot. His words are, “1 must as 
sert, that having changed all the foundations of old St, Paul's, 
and upon that occasion rummeged all the ground thereabouts, 
and being very desirons to find some footsteps of such a Temple, 


‘St. Mildred, Ponltry, and St, Mary Colechurch - + 
St. Michact, Wood Street, and St. Mary Staining 
St, Mildred, Bread Street, and St. Margaret Moses 
St Michacl, Queenhithe, and ‘Triaity 

‘St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-Street, and St, Gregory, 
St. Mary Somerset, and $t. Mary Mounthav «++ 
St, Nicholas Cole-Abbey, aud St, Nicholas Olave 
Gt. Olave Jewry, and St. Martin, Troumonger Lane 
Bt. Stephen, Walbrook, aud St. Bennet Shorehog 
Ht. Swithin, and Mary Bothaw 

St, Vedast, alias Foster, and Michael le Querm 


© * Fine Arts of the English School; Architecture, P, 1. 
# See preceding Volume, p. £7. 
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1 couk! uot discover any; aud therefore can give vo more erevit 
to Dian than to Apallo.!* 

‘Though Sir Christopher (hus controverted the tale of Diana's 
Temple, lie was of opinion that # Christian Church Irad stood 
wpou this spot ata very carly period, agreeably to the statements 
of different Ecclesiastical Writers; yet as venerable Bede, i bis 

account 


* Parentalia, p. 296, Tt may not be impertinent to mention wliat Stow, 
the most accurate of al the historians ef London, stated on the suljoer of w 
Roman 'fempte having once stood on the site of St. Pauls. Somehave 
uoteil,” says this author, * that on diggiter the foundation of thisnewe worke 
[wamely, the Lady Chapel, boilt hy Bishop, Baldock, about 1913) there 
were fonnd more than a handied scalpes of oxem, or kine, whicl thing 
(say they) confirmeth greatly the opivion of those which have reported, 
that of olde time therv had beent a Temple of Jupiter, and that there 
war daily sacrifice of beasts. Other some, both wise aod learned, Lave 
thonght the Wuck’s hea, borne befor the Procession of Panle’s, on 
‘St. Pawle's Day, to siguifie the Jiku: but tebe it is) that L have tend au 
aunclent Deed to this effect. 

Sir William Baud, Kut, the third of Edward the Fiest, im the year 
2274, on Candiemns Day, ‘ granted to Harry de Borhati, Dean of Powles, 
dnd to the Chapter there, that in consideration of two acres of ground 
or land, granted by them Withio theirmanor of Westley, in Essex, to bo ine 
Alosod into his Park of Curingham, he would for ever, upon the Feast-day 
of the Conversion of St. Paul, in winter, give unto them a good Dor, 
Sensouable ani sweete ; ane upon the Veast of the Commemoration of St. 

ner, a good Bucke, wid offer the ame ot the High Altar, the 
sume (o bo spent amongst the Canons resideats, ‘Ihe Doo to be brought vp 
hy one nian at the houre df Procession, and throuidi the Procession to the 
High Altar; and the bringer to have nothing : the Bneke to he Browght by 
all his weyney in like manner; and they to bave payd unto they by the 
Chamberlain of the Church 12 perce onely, and no more to be required. 
‘This graunt he made, and for performance ‘bound’ the lands of bim and 
Lis Leirs to be distraind on ; and if the andes shoulde be evicted, thut yet 
hee and his heires shoulde accomplishe the gift. Witnesses, Robert Tile 
bery,’ Kc. His son, Sir William Bande, Kut, confirnitd Lis fiatlier's gift iu 
the thirticth of the same reign, 

Thus much for the grant. Now what [have heard by report, and have 
partly scene, it followeth., On the Feast-day of the Coumemoration of 

St. Paul, 
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aceount of the establishment of Christianity in London, under 
Bishop Melitus, gives no intimation of such a fact, its accuracy 
is liable to be questioned. Bede, who lived nearest to the time, 
ascribes the foundation of the original St. Paul's (o Ethelberk 
King of Kent, to whom all the country, south of the Humber, 
was feudatory. This munificent Prince, afer bis conversion by 
St. Augustine, besides greatly contributing to the establishment of 
the Cathedral at Canterbury, founded the Abbey of St. Augus, 
tine in that City, and afterwards, in the year 610, began the 
building of St. Paul's; to which Church he granted the mayor of 
Tillingham, with other lands,* Erkenwald, the fourth Bishop, - 

expended 


St. Pal, the Bucke being broright up to the steps of the High-Altar in 
Powles Chareb, at the honre of Procession, the Deane and Chapter, 
being apparelled in coprs and vestments, with garlands of roses on their 
heads, they rent the body of the Bucke to baking, and had the head, fixed 
on a pole, borne before the Crosse in their Procession, untill they issued 
ont of the west doore, where the Keeper that brought it blowed the death 
of the Bucke, and then the Horners that were abont the Cittic prescntlie 
answered him in like manner; for the which paines they had each one, 
of the Dean and Chapter, fourepence in money, and their dinner ; and the 
Keeper that bronght it was allowed during his abode there, for that ser- 
vice, meat, drink, and lodging, and five shillings in money at his going 
away, together with a loafe of bread, having the picture of St. Pau'e 
uppon it, &c, There was belonging to the Church of St. Paul for both 
the days two special sutes of vestinents, the one imbrodered with Backes, 
the other with Does ; botli given by the said Baudes, as I have heard.” 
Sur. of Lon. p. 270—272. 











© Besides the gift of Tillingham, in Essex, granted by the first charter 
of King Ethelbert, ke a'so gave to th’s Church twenty-four hides of land 
near London, (dedit viginti quutuor Hidas terra juxta Londoniam) all of 
which, with the exeeption of Norton Folgate, reserved for the Dean and 
Chapter, were divided into the following Prebends: More, Finsbury, Old 
Strect, Wenlock’s- Barn, Hoxton, Newmgton, Islington, St. Pancras, Kent- 
ish Town, Tottenham, Ragener, Holbourn, und Portpool. ‘The gifts wade 
by King Athelstan consisted of 106 farms, messuages, &e. at various 
places, chiefly in Essex ; King Edgar gave three-score marks, and twenty- 
five mansions at Nasingstoke ; King Canute granted the Church of Lam- 
bourne, 
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expended large sums upon the new fabric, but whether for a+ 
ditions, or to complete Ethelbert’s plan, cannot be ascertained, 
* He also augmented its revenues, and procured for it consider. 
able privileges from the Pope, and the Anglo-Saxon Prihces, wit 
then reigned in England.’ During the successive centuries, from 
that time to the Conquest, ‘the immunities and possessions of the 
Cathedral were greatly increased by diffurent Sovereigns; among 
whom were Keured, King of Mercia, Athelstan, Edgar und his 
Queen, Pthelred, Canate, and Edward the Coufessor, William, 
the Norman, following the example of bis Ssxow predecessors, 
confirmed to St. Paul’s all its estates ani privileges by a Cliarter, 
which concludes with the words, " for T will that the Church, in 
. all 


hourne, in Berks, prs viclu Deownt qui pro tempore fuerits Péward the 
Confessor gave eight messaages, Se. at Berling, and Bxe al Chingford, iw 


Essex; and also confirmed the gift of West-Lee, in the same county, 
made by a religious woman, named Ediva. Divers other manors were 
alto granted to St. Paul's before the Conquest, as Kensworth, Caddington, 
&e. The Conqueror, besides the Castle ef Stortford, in Herts, gayo 
“the Jand which William, the Deacon, and Ralph, his brother, beld of the 
King # William Rufus confirmed all his father’s donations and privileges, 
and freed the Canons of St. Paul's from all works in respect to the Tower: 
two hundred acres ef wood, in Hadley, and Thenderscy, in Exex, with 
fourscore acres of arable tand and a brewhouse, were afterwards given by 
Peter Newport; Draton wus given by Sir Philip Basset, Kut. and Hayr- 
stead by bis executors; the executors of Jobn of Gaunt gave the manors of 
Bowes and Pocleshiouse, in Middlesex ; the churches of Willesdon, San- 
bury, Brichesley, Rickling, and Aveley, were impropriated to the Dean 
and Chapter by divers Bishops ; and numerous houses within the City were 
granted to the Cathedral establishment under different forms, Weever 
States, that among nmmy deeds relating to the Intter which be had seen, 
‘was one Uated in the yeur 1141, and fastened by a tabet to the end ofa 
‘stick, “ of what wood 1 Know not; Hiowsoever it remains to this day free 
Trom worm-holes, or uny the least corruption, mot ro mich as it the hark,” 
upon whieh the following words were very fairty written: Per hoe tijgwem 
oblata ‘ext terra Roborti fly Gousberti super altare Sancti Pew in este ante 
nla Sanctorum. Fun. Mon. p. 856. Rat. 160. A great variety of par 
Vicntars relating toworcrous other grants that bave been made to thie 
Church, may be scen in Mal, Lond. Red, Vol. LIL. p. S54. 
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WIT things, be as free as T would my soul should be at the day of 
Judgwnent.”* ‘He afterwards granted to Maurice, the Bishop, 
and ‘this succesiors for ever, the Castle of Stortford, in Hertford- 
white, with all its appurtenances. 

To the year 1086, the old Cathedral was destroyed by a con~ 
flagration, which enveloped ihe greater part of the City ti similae 
tui, After this event, Bishop Maurice conceived the * ¥ayt de- 
‘tign of erecting the magnificent structure which immediately pre- 
ceded the present Cathedral ;’ a work, says Stow, “that men of 
‘Vout time judged wold never have bin finished, it was to them so 
Wonderful for length and breadth."¢ Much of the stone useil 
‘in that edifice was brought from Cuen, in Normandy; and King 

i gave toward the building of the cast end, the choyce 
stones of his Castle, standing neere to the bank of the River 
Thames." { 

‘The magnitude of the new edifice was so great, that neither 


Maurice, nor de Belmois,§ bis successor, were able to complete 
the undortaking; though cach of them presided twenty years, 
‘wed expended great sums in furthering it.|| The succeetting 

Bishops 


© Sce Strype’s Stow, Vol. I. p. 638, ‘This Charter mast tive been 
‘given either in or after 1070, as Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, anit 
‘Thomas, Archbishop of York, nre among the attesting witnesses, umd both 
those prelates were viot appointed to their respective Secs till that year, 


{Sar, of Lond. p. 262; first Edit. Our author states also, that “ the 
fame was builded upon arches, or vaults, of stono, for defence of fire; 
hich was a memmner of wvorke bofore that time unknowne to the people of 
‘this nation, and then brought in by the French.” This affirmation is not 

‘accurate; several instavces could be pointed out of buildings in 
‘this country, where stone arches were used for the basement of the super- 
structure, Jong previous to the advent of the Normans, 
\} Howe's Stow, p. 420, 

iG Malarebary states, Hrit ‘this prelate ‘appropriated the “whole ‘reve. 

‘Whe of bis Hbhopric for carrying on the work, ¢ sopporting himself and 
‘Witlily Wy other means’ De Geit. Pont. 

M hos deh ‘First granted to this Bishop ¢ so much of the ditch’ of Bay- 

Castle,’ southward, ‘as should be needful to make the wall of the 

said 
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Bishops, Gilburtas Universalis ant Robertusde Sigetlo, axe not 
Known) to \have dove any thing towards the adyancement.of the 
Chureh;, but the second de Belmeis, following Abe. example of 
his uncle, proceeded with the work, and /his successors ‘Cin pro- 
cosse of time," completed the audertaking; dhoagh, not ia all 
parts in accordance with the origival plan,* " 

Ju the conflagration of the City injthe, year 135,90r 1136, 


said, Charch’ (thats, (the Charch.yard wall) an a ‘ yeny. without the wall? 
See the Grant in Stryze’s Stow, Vol. 1. p. 699. ‘The same Monarch granted 
besides, “hat every ship, which browsht stOue for the Church, shonl be 
exempted from toll ; he (the Bishop] gave hit Also, all the great fish taken 
in his precincts, except the fonzuet; and lastly, he secareil to hii and his 
smiccessor the delicions tythes of alt his lala wm the Connty of Essex.” 
Pennant's Lond. p. S15, 


* Previously to this, however, the Cathedral again suffered by Gre, 
thongh to what extent is questionable ; for Stow, in his Ariiils, has given 
two accounts, which are contradictory to exch other.) Under tii datey 1232, 
Ae records, that a Fire, ‘beginning at Gilberins) house, im West Cheapyt 
burnt, eastward, a great part of the Cily to Aldgate, with the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity,’ and westward, to Ludgate; ‘ consuming the great Church 
#€ St. Pant! Yet, in the mext page, he meutions another Fire, which 
“Rindled at the houre of one Ailward, neare London Stone,’ and eomsumed 
eastward, to Aldgate, and wostward, ‘to St. Lirkenwald'y Shrine inv Panilés 
Church: This secoud Fire he has alo mentioned in. his Saryey of London 
(Pirst Edit. p. 117) with the additional sentence, “in the which fire the 
Priorie of the Holy Trinitic was brent.” Now, had te former fe aetially 
conmmed the Church, the Shrine of St. Erkenwald’ would, most’ proba- 
Bly, have been destroyed with It; and, if it find not, Hicre is the greatest 
imcongruity in supposing, that the vast fabric of St, Paul's could bave been 
restored within the short space that had elapsed hetween the above dates, 
when we have seen, that nearly fifty years had been passed since its founda- 
tion by Maurice, and that it was still incomplete. ‘The Priory of the Holy 
‘Trinity, also, is said, to have been buent in'éach conflagration; yet, itis 
almost equally incredible, if that edifice was really destroyed by:ihe first 
fire, that it could have beem rebuilt. so early as the occurrence of the se 
cond, Our Author, who quotes the Liber Trixitatis as his authority forthe 
fire which hegan near London Stone, las undoubtedly followed some Jexs 
authentic writer in his report of the fire which is stated to have happened 

in 
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fire exstern part, or choir of the new Church, appears to have 
been burnt: when it was restored is uncertain, though Dogdale 
conjectares it to have been executed in the time of Bishop-Fite. 
Neal, who expended great sums on this fabric in the time of Henry 
the Second.® The erection of the central tower was probably 
carried on ut the same time, yet this was not completed sill 1221, 
in the last year of Bishop de Sancta Maria, In 1929, Bishop 
Niger undertook to rebuild, and extend the choir ; not from any 
decay or accident that it bad sustained, but in order to adapt it to 
the Pointed style of architecture, then becoming prevalent. The 
expense of this was partly defrayed by collections made through- 
out England and Ireland, and by the sale of indulgences. Op 
the completion of the work, in the year 1240, ‘the grand cere- 
mony of consecration was performed by Bishop Niger, assisted 
by Cardinal Otho, the Pope's Legate, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and six Bishops, in the presence of Henry the Third, 
and a vast concourse of dignitaries, nobles, and Citizens,’ t 
In the year 1256, “the newe worke of Pauls, to wit, the 
cross yles, were begun to be new builded.”§ This must have 
been to adapt them to the style of the new choir, In the same 
year, the foundation of the Lady Chapel was begun by Fulco 
Basset, the then Bishop: Bishop Baldock gave four hundred marks 
towards completing it; and the rest of the charges was princi- 
pally defrayed by the sale of indulgences. || ‘This Chapel appears 
to have been completed within a year or two afler 1312, as Dug- 
dale bas preserved a contract bearing that date, for paving it with 
. P marble, 


ia 1382: it is most probable, that the fire of 1336, or perhaps 1355, un- 
der which date Stow las placed it in his Survey, was the real, and the 
only fire ; and, mnder that mpposition, it may be concinded, that the east 
end of the Cathedral, only, was consnmed ; for it will presently be seem, 
that St. Erkenwald’s Shrine stood near the High Altar. 

© Hist. St. Paul's, p.6.  t Ibid. p.12, ¢ Whar. Hist. de Episc. 

§ Howe's Stow’s Chiro. p. 191. 

[Leland says, that the Lady Cuapel was built on ground that had been 

cbiained of King John, for a Marketplace. 
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marble, at five pence per foot, Beneith it, anil extending also ua- 
der part of the choir, way the noble Crypt, or Churely, dedicated 
fo St, Fail; the roof, which served. as the basis of the, super- 
structure, wos sustained by three rows of massy pillars, clustered, 
having diverging ribs running into large semi-circular, arches. * 
This was used as the parish Church for upwards of three cen- 
tries. 

The upper part of the spire, which was of Aimber, being 
greatly decayed, and the old Cross that crowues! ity apex having 
fallen down, a consitcrable repair in. this part was made in the 
Years 1314 and 1315, and a sew Cross was then set ap; in the 
ball of which, the Bishop, Gilbert de Seagrave, enclosed nume- 
Tous holy relics, ins the vain hope of preserving the spice from the 
fury of storms. ‘This niwy be considered, asthe, petiod of the 
completion of the ancient Churels, ani two hundeed and twenty 
‘five years bail now intervened from the tine of its fountation 
by Maurice, 

On Candlemas eve (February the first) in the year addded, in 
‘B great tempest of wind, hail, sow, and rain, accompanied by 
‘thunder, the towering spire of this edifice “ was fired, by light 
ting, in the midst of the shaft, first on the west side and then on 
‘the south; and the people, espying the fire, came to quench it 
in the steeple, which they «id wilh vinegar,” > at least in appear. 
‘ance, “50 that all men withdrew themselves to thelr houses, praks- 
ing Gods but betweene eight and nine of the clock in the same 
night, We fire Least ont again more fervently than before, mm 
ii much hurt to the fead and timber, till, by the great tabour 
of tbe Maior and people that came thither, it was thoroughly 
quenched.” The subsequent repair was nol completed till 1462, 
when a man was killed ou the pinvactes, through the Ireaking of 
@ rope with which le was raising the weather-cock; which wasan 

eagle, 


* Tlist. of St. Paul's, p, 119. Dngdale's description is accompanied by 
wa print, 
t Howe's Stow's Ch. p. $86.) ¢ Stowe Lond, p. 266 First Edit, 
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eagle, with expanded wings, made of copper, gilt, four fe 
Jength, and three feet and a half in breadth over the wings 
In, the year 1561, June the fourth, the spire was agains 
fire, though not by lighting, as at first supposed, and as 
has recorded in his Annals; for Dr, Heylin affirms, that an 
Plumber, when at the point of death, confessed that the fir 
been occasioned by his own carclessness, in leaving a pan of x 
and other fewel in the steeple whilst he went to dinner; and 
be had judged it better, for his own safety, not to divulge thy 
cause, as the flames had got so. high before his return tha 
found them impossible to be quenched,“ This fire,” says $ 
* brast forth, as it seemed to the beholders, two or three yi 
beneath: the foote of the Crosse, and from thence, brent ¢ 
the speere [spire] to the stone works and bels,, so terribly, 
within the space of four houres, the same steeple, with the rootes - 
of the Church, so much as was timber, or otherwise combustible, 
were consumed ; which was a lamentable sight aud pittiful remem- 
brance to the behokters thereof.” + 
« After this mischance, the Q. Majestie [Elizabeth] being much 
grieved for y* losse of so beautiful a monument,” ¢ directed the 
Mayor to assemble the Citizens for the purpose of taking the re- 
quisite measures for an immediate repair, “and for the furtherance 
thereof, did herself presently give, and deliver in gold 1000 marks, 
and a warrant for a thousand load of timber, to be taken out of 
her Majestie’s woods or elsewhere.”§ The Citizens and the 
Clergy contributed very liberally after this example, and the 
work was so immediately proceeded with, that, within a month 
afier the fire, a complete covering of boards and lead, “ after 
the manner of a. false roofe: and the greatnesse of the worke, 
dispatched in so short time, was for feare of raine, which might 
have perished the vaults to the destruction of the whole Church.”|| 
So much expedition was practised on this occasion, that the roofs 
P2 of 











* Stow's Lond. p. 264, First Edit. t Howe's Stow’s Ch. p. 646. 
$ Ibid, SIbia, =a LDbid, 
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‘of ‘all the ailes were fully coinpleted und covered with lead before 
the expiration of the year; as well as “ the great roofe of the 
west end, which was framed and mile of new and great timber 
in Yorkshire, and brought to London by Sea."* In fike man- 
ner, “ within the sayd yeere, the whole roofe, and frame of 
the cast cod, was mace in Yorkshire, an’ brought by Sea to Lon- 
don, and after set uppe as the rest of the roofes; but the roofes 
of the north and south ent of the same Chureli, remained eo- 
vered with boards till 1564, when the Bishop (as I am informed) 
tooke upon him the charge of repairing them, and for the same 
laid out 7201. andl so that worke ceased to proceed any further.” + 
In this latter sentence, the historian allades, probably, to the spire, 
which was never rebuilt, though divers models were devised, and. 
sufficient monies collceted for the execution, t 
“ There must have been some very considerable defect of soli- 
dity in the original construction of this immense fabric, for, in 
the time of James the First, it uppears to have become ruinous 
throughout; and though large sums of money were collected, 
and materials provided, it remained in the same state till the ele- 
vation of Laud to the See of London, ‘This prelate exerted him- 
self zealously and successfully in favour of the neglected building, 
‘und general subscription, supported in & munificent manner by 
King Charles, was soon collected to the auounst of 101,3301, ds. 8d. 
Having thus amply provided the necessary means for an entire res- 
toration of the Chareb, the celebrated Inigo Jones was appointed 
to superintend the inportant wolerteking. His repairs were be~ 
gh fn 1633, aud being diligently prosecuted, in the course of 
hive years a moguificent portico was erected at the west eod: the 
Whole exterior of the body of the Church was new eased with 
‘stone, and the roofing and lead covering were completed. The 
vaulting, which stood greatly in need of reparation, way well 
centered and upheld with some handreds of tall nvasts. 
“ Such was the situation of the building when the dissentions 
between the King and the Parliament broke out into Civil war. 
From 
* Howes Stows Ch. p. 6iG, tIbid, $ Strype’s Stow, Vol. Lp. 615, 
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From that perind, so fatal to the monuments of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, most of the Cathedrals in the Kingdom date considerable 
loss; but the Cathedral of London, whose Citizens bad adopted 
the popalar side, both in politics and religion, with peculiar zal, 
suffered beyond all example. Having confiscated the revenues of 
the Church, the Parliament seized all the remaining money and 
materials which had been ajpropriated to the repairs. ‘The scaf- 
folds aud centres were granted to the soldiers of Colonel Jeph+ 
son's regiment for arrears of pay, aud they removed them with so 
Tittle caution, that great part of the vaulting fell down in conse- 
quence, ‘The choir was still used for public worship, but the rest of 
the building was converted into stables and barracks for Dragoons, 
whilst the pavement was, io various parts, broken up for saw-pits, 
“ Thos, this grand and venerable edifice continued exposed to 
every wuniton, or fawatical, or rapacious injury, till the restoration 
of the ancient order of things under Charles the Second; when, 
the regalar government of the Church having been re-established, 
the Dean and Chapter proceeded immediately to remove the in- 
croacliments, and to restore the stalls and other appendages of 
Cathedral worship; but their revenues not affording the means 
for a general reparation without liberal assistance, another sub- 
sctiption was solicited and received, and the repairs were re-com- 
metnced in 21663. Sir Jol Deoham, the Surveyor-geueral, lad 
the superintendence of the works; but it appears, from the * Pa- 
rentalia,’ that Sir Christopler, thea Doctor Wren, was employed 
to make a Survey of the building, the result of which is given in 
an elaborate Report contained in the work referred to, In that 
paper, the Architect, after remarking on the original bad con- 
mruction of the body of the Church, and recommending a new 
and massy casing of stone, pronouices a final condemnation up- 
‘on the tower, which, togetier with adjacent parts, he represents 
as “sucha heap of deformities that uo judicious architect will 
think it corrigible, by any expense that can be laid out upon the 
dressing it, but that it will still remain unworthy the rest of the 
work, infirm and tottering,” He therefore proposes a bold 
Ps alteration 
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alteration of the primitive form, “ by cutting off ‘the fnner corners 
of the cross, to render the midille part into a Sspacions donie or 
rotunda, with a cupola, or hemispherical roof; and upon thiv 
cupola, for the outward onament, a lantern with a spiring fop to 
rise proportionably, but not to that unnecessary height of the 
former spire.” 

“ This proposal of the great architeet does not appear to have 
beet much approved by his eaployers, and the pubilie epinion 
was expressed strongly for retaining the tower in the wieient firm; 
but the great Fire of London, occurring ‘in 1666, at length des 
cided the question, Again this wifortunate building beeathe a 
prey to the flames, whiel consuming the roof and’ preefpititing 
the vaulting, Weakened, cracked, and ruined, the walle and 'piers 
in stich’a miner, that tlley were judged incapable of repairs Still 
some yeuts of irresolation und fruitless labour elapsed, “UI it wae 
finally determined to erect a new Cathedral, in a'style worthy of 
the Natiow and of the occasion.” | Such was’ the fite of the an- 


cent Chirel; and, like many Other monuments of antiquity, it 


might lave passed into oblivion, ‘lad not that meritoriods anti- 


-quary, Dugiale, with the assistance of Hollar, ppreservedl in id 


History of St. Paul’s, some considerable memorials of its form 
decorations. 

+“ The ancient Cathedral of St. Paul inust always be regarded 
‘as one of the great works of architecture of the middle ages: in 
magnitude of dimension it far surpassed every ottier religious 
edifice in this country, and iis represented by historiaus as 
equally pre-eminent in magnificence and splendour of ornament. 
‘The general form of the plan was a simple Cross, with a very 
Tong choir, and a transept rather short is proportion to the ex= 
treme length of the building. The body of the Church was 
built in the Norman style: luge pillars on each side divided the 
witve front the ailes, and sipported large senii-circular arches; 
intinediately above these extended an open gallery, with arcades 
of the same form and width as those below, but of a much 
shorter proportion: from this level a 
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prevailed; and the windows above were pointed. ‘The vi 
which ‘covered tle nave was also in the: poluted form, 
simplest groined construction, with soffite and diagonal rit 
similar to thase of Salisbury Cothedral, and the transept 
minster Abbey-Church. Slender circular shafis, placed 
the centre of each pier, rose from the pavement, without ai 
terruption of mouldings, and received the springing o 
arches; and the transept was in the same style as the nave. 
we may conjecture, that the original work of Maurice 
Belmeis comprehended the body of the Church’ as bi; 
gallery ; the vaulting [as well ay the circular shufts adjacent | 
piers] being undoubtedly part of those works which are sti! 











ave heen completed iu 1921; und it thas became one | 

earliest examples of the use of pointed arches in this cou 
Sir Christopher Wren was of opinion, tat this Norman builyengs 
had been erected upon the remaining foundations of the more 
ancient Church; for those he found to be composed of Kentish 
rubble-stone, [artfully worked, and] cemented with mortar of exe 
treme hardness [in the Roman manuer];* both being much sa- 
perior to the materials used 
* At the intersection of the nave with the transept, four massy 
piers supported the Tower; and from this part a broad flight of 
steps led to the choir, which was enclosed by a magnificent 
screen, elaborately alorned with niches and statues. ‘Ibe Choir, 
a grand specimen of the architecture of Henry the Third’s time, 
was completed in the pointed arch style, with a vault of a more 
complicated structure than that of the nave, each severy [or come 
partment] being composed of five ribs.t The Lady Chapel, at 
P4 the 








the superstructure. i 





° Parentalia, p. 272, 

t Sir Christopher Wren imagined that the Choir “was added in after 
times, to give a greater length castward,” aud that the original termi 
of the Presbyterium was semi-circular. Among the foundations of the 
Choir he found ‘nine wells in a row,” which he conceived to have an- 
siently belonged to “ a street of houses,” that crossed obliquely from 
“the High Street, then Watling Street, to the Roman Causeway, ony 
Cheapside.” Parentalia, p. 272. 
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the end of the choir, was a continuation of the building in the 
same form and style; and at the eastern extremity it was deoos 
rated by a rose-window of extraordinary size aud magnificence. 
Aspacious and lofty Crypt, extending beneath the eastern part of 
the Cathedral, was appropriated to religious rifes, umler the de- 
signations of the Church of St. Faith, and of the Chapel of Jesus, 
Three ranges of massy piers, enveloped with slender cylinedrical 
shafts, divided the area into four equal ailes, axl supported 
high pitched vault of the simplest groined construction. 

“ The exterior of the building presented a curious medley of 
the architectural style of different ages, At the westero front, 
Tnigo Jones had erected a portico of the Corinthian order; thus 
displayivg @ signal example of that bigotry iv taste, which only 
admitting one mode of beauty, is insensible to the superior 
clainos of congruity, This portico, singly considered, was, how= 
ever, a grand and beautiful composition, aud not inferior to any 
thing of the kind which modern times have produced: fourteen 
columns, each rising to tle lofty height of forty-six feet, were su 
disposed, that eight, with two pilasters placed in frou, and three 
on each flank, formed a square [oblong] peristyle, and supported 
ao entablature and balustrade, which was crowned with statucs: 
of Kings, the predecessors of Charles the First, who elaimed the 
honour of this fabric. Had the whole front been accommodated 
to Roman architecture, it might have destrved praise as a des 
tached composition ; but though cased with rustic work, and 
decorated with regular coruices, the pediment retained the ori- 
ginal Gothic character in its equilateral proportions, and it was 
flanked by barbarous obelisks, and ill-designed turrets, * 

* The whole exterior of the body of the Church had been cased 
and reformed in a similar manner, through whieh every detail of 
antiquity was obliterated, and the general forms and proportions 
only left, The buttresses were converted into regular piers, and @ 
complete cornice crowned the whole: of the windows, some were 

bare 

* A representation of this curious elevation is given in the “ Works of 
Inigo Jones,” edited by Kent, 
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bare unornamented apertures, whilst others were decorated in a 
eavy Italian manner, with architrave dressings, brackets, .and 
cherubiec lenes, ‘The transepts presented fronts of the same in- 
congruous style as the western elevation, and without any of ils 
beauties. 

# At the centre of the Cross, the great tower rose aloft in 
preeminent grandeur; this was in the simple style of the early 
pointed architecture, ‘Three remarkable lofiy widows on each 
fide in the lower part, with a like number above, but of a shorter 
Proportion, gave an original character, with an air of great tight 
ness and beauty to this tower, which was the foundation of au 
immense spire, of which, however, there is uo accurate repre- 
sentation; for though Dogdale gives a view of the Church in its 
entire state, yet this could vot have been taken by hin from por- 
sonal inspection, neither does he mention any authority; and we 
may remark, hat the style of the spire therein exhibited, is evi- 
dently wot authentic. At each angle enormous arched buttresses, 
the irregular additions of various repairs, liad been erected to 
secure the declining tower. The rest of the building, east 
ward of the transept, remained in its original form, a fabric of 
pointed arches and fying buttresses. The most remarkable ob- 
ject of the east front was the rose-window, which constituted the 
Principal ornamentof the Lady Chapel,” * 

When the spire was rebuilt, in the year 1315, an exact mea- 
surement was tuken of the Church, and this was copied by Dug- 
dale from a bruss-table that was unciently affixed against a pillar 
inthe choir. The entire length of the building was then 690 
feet; the breadth, 190 feet; the height of the nave, from the 
pavement to the top of the vaulting, 102 feet; and the height of 
the choir, or new fabric, as it was called, was 88 feet. ‘The alli- 
tude of the tower, from the level ground was, 260 feet, and of 
the spire, 274 feet; muking a total of 534 feet: yet, according 
to the table, the whole height of the spire was only 520 feet, 

This 
* Fine Arte of the Eng, School, Arch. p. 5-8. 
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‘This variation lias been accounted for, by supposing the height 
of the tower to have been taken to the summit of the battlements, 
or pinnactes, and that of the spire to have been reckoned from 
its Waye; a mode of measurement which might easily create am 
‘excess of fourteen feet in the entire altitude. 

Aniong the abundant decorations of the old Chureli, the High 
Altar, aud the Shrine of St. Erkenwild, are cetebratéd as’ prodis 
gies of splemfour, in costly materials und exquisite workmuanships 
The former stood between two columns, is the eastern part of 
the choir: it was adored with rich jewellery, and surrounded: 
willl Tnmges, most beautifully wrogglt; over it was a curious 
canopy of wool, depicted with the figures of erints and angels. 
Near the Aller was St. Erkenwald's Shrine, which rested on w 
plain tomb, and was enriched with gold, silver, and precious 
Sones; among which were “ the best sapphire stones,” of Richard 
de Preston, of London, grocer, there to remain for curing diss 
cases of the ey ‘This Shrine was for many ages the resort of 
the piows, and the gifts male to it were exeredingly valuables 
Here King Joli, when prisoner in England, bowed down in 
silent devotion, before he offered! four bacon wf gold at the High 
Altar; aid Di ile records, that the Dean and Chapter, in 
1339, employed tlirée goldsiniths duriigea whole year, # tolwork, 
on this vencrated monument} ‘The reniains of St. Erkenwald 
‘were first fetioved into the new! Church inte year 1140, 

Tt if impossible to particularize, within the Heeessary limitsof 
this pablication, the vast vuriely of Chapels, Chantries, Shrines; 
Monuments, aod Ecclesiastical oranments aul vestments, that 

were 

* Dugdale’s St. Paul's, p. 29. For the pretended virtues of the Sapphire, 
06 Boethive de Lapid. et. Gem, ip. 185. 
Yor Dag. St, Paul's, p23. ‘Tike wages of the two most expert of these 
‘woikinen were eight shillings weekly, of the other only five shillings, bids 

¢ St.Bekenwald, rays alate writer, speaking ironically, “ was mnost dey 
serupdly canonized ; for the very litter in which he was carried in his last 
ilaess, cootioned many cemtarics to care fevers by the touch; and the 
very ehiips, curried to the abe, restored them to Health.” “Pewant, p. 314. 
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were to be found within the old Cathedral.” ‘This, howey 
the féss to be regretted, as a very full and interesting account, 
tried by various engravings, may'be ‘seen: in Dugdale’s H 
Some of the Chapels and Monuments were in the most bea 

s 


* Te must appear strange to those who aré acquainted with the de 
‘order aud propriety of regulation now observed in our Cathedral Chur 
and other places of Divine Woiship, that ever such am ‘exteniied cata! 
of Iniproper castoms and dis sages as are noticed in various w 
shoald have been formerly admitted to be practised ‘in St. Paul's Char 
and more especially, that they should haye been to long’habitually 
cised as to be deferided on the plea of prescription, 

“ At every door of this Chareh," says Weever, “ was anciently this v- 
depicted; and in my time it might be perfectly read ‘at the greats 
door” 











Hie Locus hic sacer est, hic nulli mingere fas est. 





Tt was customary also for Beggars to solicit charity even within the 
Church ; which was likewise made a common thoronghfare for Porters and 
Carriers, as an admonition to whom the following lines were sometime 
affixed to a pillar, over an iron box kept to receive donations : je 


All those that shall enter within the Church doere 

‘With burden or basket, must give to the poor; 

And if there be any aske What they must pay, | , 
To this box a penny—ere they pass away. , 








‘These nuisances had become so great, that in the time of Philip 
and Mary the Common Council found it necessary to pass an Act, 
subjecting all future offenders to certain pains and penalties. From that 
Act the Church seems to have been not only made a common passage-way 
for ale, beer, bread, fish, flesh, fardels of stuff, &c. but also for ‘ mules, 
horses, and other beasts.’ This Statute, however, must have proved only 
a temporary restraiut (excepting probably as to the leading of animals 
through the Church); for in the reign of Elizabeth, we learn, from Mal- 
colm's Londinium Redicicum, (Vol. II. p. 71.) that idlers aud drunkards 
were indulged in lying and sleeping on the benches at the choir dor; and 
that other usages, too nauseous fur description, were also frequent. 

Among the curiocs notices relating to the irreverend practices pursued 
in this Church in the time of Elizabeth, collected by Mr. Malcolm from 
the manuscript presentments on Visitations, preserved at St, Panl's, are 
the following : 

1598 
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style of the pointed architecture; and were finished with all that 
elaborate richness and delicacy of ornanient, which is still to be 
seen in the Abbey-Church of Westminster, ‘The Seréen also, 
which separated the nave from the choir, was in a. similar 

taste, 


1598. “ We thinke it a verye necessarye thinge that every quorister 
should briuge with him to Chureh a Testantent in English, and torve to every 
chapter as it is daily read, or some other good and godlye prayer-booke, 
rather than spend theyr tyme in talke, and hunting after Spurr-money, 
whervon they set their whole minds, and do often abuse dyvers if they do. 
not bestow somewhat on them."—Spurr-money was an exaction from per- 
sons who entered the Cathedral booted and spurred; the gentlemey of the 
choir were peremptory in their demand, and threatened imprisonment in 
the choir fur the night to all who refused them a pecuniary gift, ‘The 
custom is still prevalent among the juvenile members of the Chapel Royal, 
at Windsor, the choiristers at Lichfield, and some other Cathedral, At 
the time that the above presentment was made, Spurs were generally wont 
by the hocks and dashers of the age, to whom Ben Jonson alludes ina 
scene in the Alehymist, where Subtle advises Abel Drugger to place a 
+ Joadstone under the threshold, 


‘To deaw in the gallants that wear spurs.” 


“ In the upper Quier wher the conion [communion] table dothe stande, 
ther is sach anreverente people, walking with their hatte on their heddes, 
comonly all the service-tyme, no man reproving them for yt.” 

“Yt is a greate disorder in the Churche, that porters, butchers, and 
water-bearers, and who not, be suffered (im special tyme of service) to 
carrye aud recarrye whatsoever; no man withstandinge them or geinsay- 
ing them,” &e. 

‘The notices of Encroachments on St. Pauls, in the sane reign, are 
‘equally curious. ‘The Chantry and other Chapels were completely diverted 
from their ancient purposes ; some were used as receptacles for stomes and 
Tumber, another was = School, another a Glazier’s workshop; and the 
windows of all were, in geueral, broken. Part of the Vaults beneath the 
Church was occupied by a Carpenter; the remainder was held by the 
Bishop, the Dean and Chapter, and the Minor Canons. One vault, 
thought to have been used for a burial-place, was converted into a Wine 
cellar, and away had beer cut into it throngh the wall of the building 
itself, (This practice of converting church vaults into wine cellars, it 
may be remarked, is not yet worn out. Some of the vaults beneath 

Winchester 
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taste, and remarkably elegant, being enriched with canopied 
niches and statues. The statues which last adorned this Screen 
had been executed at the expense of that eminent Citizen, Sir 
Paul Pindar. . 

The 


Winchester Cathedral are now, or were lately, used for that purpose.) 
‘The shrowds and cloisters under the Convocation-house, “ where not 
Tonge since the sermons in foule weather were wont to be presched,” 
‘were made “a common laystall for boardes, trunks, and chests, being lett 
cate unto trunk-makers; where, by meanes of their daily knocking and 
Royse, the Clmrch is greatly disturbed.” More than twenty houses also 
had beqn built against the outer walls of the Cathedral; and part of the 
‘very foundations was cat away to make offices. Que of those houses had 
‘a closet literally dug in the wall; from another was a way though a wim 
dow into a ware-room in the steeple; a third, ‘ partly formed by St. 
Paul's; was “ lately used as a Play-howse,” and the owner of a fourth 
“ baked his bread and pies, in an oven excavated within a buttress, See 
Mal. Lond. Red. Vol. III. p. 71-73. 

‘The “ Watxens tn Pavt's,”* daring this and the following reigna, 
were composed of a motley assembiage of the gay, the vain, the dissolute, 
the idle, the knavish, and the lewd ; and various notices of this fashionable 
resort may be found in the old Plays and other writings of the time. Ben 
Jon-on, in his Every Man out of his Humour, has given a series of scenes in 
the interior of St. Paul's, and an assemblage of a great variety of the charac« 
ters; in the course of which the curions piece of information occnrs, that 
it was common to affix bills, in the form of advertisements, upon the 
columns in the ailes of the Church, in a similar manner to what is now 
done in the Royal Exchange: those bills he ridicules iu two affected speci- 
mens, the satire of which is admirable, Shakespeare, also, makes Fal- 
staff say, in speaking of Bardolph, “I Lought him in Paut's, and he'll buy 
me a horse in Smithfield: if I could get me but a wife in the Stews, I were 

mann'd, 





© The young gallants from the Inns of Court, the western and the 
northern parts of the Metropolis, and those that bad spirit enongh to de- 
tach themselves from the counting-houses in the east, used to meet at the 
central point, St, Paul's; and from this circumstance obtained the appella- 
tion of Pau!'s Walkers, as we now say Bond-Street Loungers, However 
strange it may secin, tradition says, that the great Lord Bacon used in bis 
yeuth to cry, Eastward, Ho! and was literally a Paul's Walker, Moser, 
in Eur, Meg. Joly, 1807. 
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‘The ancient made of worship was celebrated in St. Pawl’s with 
great magnificence, atl the numerous altars were richly adorned, 
Various statues of the Virgin, and of different Suints, stood also 
in divers paris of the Church, and frequent oblations were made 
before them, One “ glorious image of the Blessed Virgin” as 

Dugdale 


mann’, hors'd, asd wiv” It would seem, from Massenger’s Comedy.of 
‘the City Medum, that even cut pura thight be enumerated among the fre- 
queuters of Poul’, Shayem says, 


“Tl bong ye both, 1 ca» bat ride; * 
You for the purse yeu cut in serwon tinae at Panis. 


ecormogruphie” printed im 1698, Pants 

Walk and its visitanté are described in the followirig whimsical terns: to 
the honour ef the fuir sex, females do not appenr to have formed any part 
‘of the company. 

“Tt is the Land's epltome, er you may call it thelewer ble of Great 
Briftuine. Ut is more than ‘this, the whole Worlds Map, whieh you may 
here diseerne in its perfcet'st motion, justiing amt turning. It ixwheap'ot 
‘stones and men, with a Yast eonfasion of tanguages; ami, were te steeple 
not sanctificd, nothing liker Bate’. ‘The woyse in it is ike that of bees, ‘a 
strange humming or boxen, mixt of wating, tongues, and feet, Tels a 
Kind of still roare, or loud whisper, Tt is the great exchange of all dit 
“course, and no brisiness whatsoever bot is here stirring and a foot. This 
the synoil of all pates politicke, joynted and laid together in the most eu- 
rious postare ; and they are not halfe a0 basic at the Parliament, It i the 
anticke off talles to tiles, hind backes to hackes ; mn for vieards, yon weet 
(poe bo further then feos. It is the market of y teeters, whom you 
may choepen here at all rates and sires, Tt is the generall mint off all fa- 
mous Ties, which aré here, Ehe the legends of popery, Art ceynod and 
stamped im the Churcl. Alt inventions are emptyed liere, and not few 
pockets. The best sigue of a Tewuple in it is, that it is the theeves sametn- 
ary, Which robbe more safely im the crovd than ina wilderness, whilst every 
senroler isa bush to hide thom, It is the other expense ef the day, after 
playes, taverne, and a bundy house, anil men have otilf some onthes left to 
sweare hore, It is the care’s brothell, and sutinties thelr last and yteb, The pi 
aitants are atl men, without exceptions ; but the principal inkebitants anit pos 


serors are stale Knights, and Captaines out of service; men of long rapiers 
and breeches, which after all turne mevebants bere, and traffieke for news! 
but 


* That is, by way of punishment, in the eart, or fumbelt, 
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‘Dugdale calls it, which stood in the body of the Church, had a 
solemn service performed before it every morning; to institute 
and support which, Barnet, Bishop of Bath and Wells, left certain 
Jands, in 1565. Another statue of the Virgin stood in the Lady 
‘Chapel; and to this Hatfield, Bislop of Durham, invited all “ the 
-truly penitent, and confessed of their sins,” to come and muke offer- 
ings, or to say a Paternoster, and an Ave, under promise of au im- 
dulgence of pardon for forty days. The Blessed Mary had alsow 
Chapel and an Altar, expressly dedicated to ber (independent of the 
Lady Chapel) where at every celebration of Ler offices a taper waa 

burut 





bat thriftier men make it their ordinarie, and hoord here verie cheape. Of 
all such places, it is least haunted with Hobgobliny, for if a Ghost would 
watke, move he could not” 

‘What is meant by the sentence, ‘thrifty men make it their ordinary, and 
board here very cheap,’ a'ludes, probably, to the common saying (still im 
tue) of ‘Dining with Duke Humphrey. Stow relates, that Sir Joho 
Beanchamp, son to the great Guy, Ea:l of Warwick, lad a ¢ faire Mou 
‘ment’ in St. Paul's, which wax misnamed Humphrey's, Dake of Gloucester's, 
ly ignorant people, who held the Duke's memory in such particular vene- 
ration, that they were accustomed to assemble [thrice a year] at his tomb, 
‘and ‘ merily profese themselves’ to be his Servants. ‘Ihe most solemn 
meeting was om the morning of St. Andrew's Day, which, on this oreasion, 
was, most probably, kept as a fast by the more zealous of the Duke's ser- 
vants ; though the circumstances are not well explained, either by Stow 
or Munday. Stow’s words ure, that those who profess to “ Serve Duke 
Hemphrey in Powles, are to be pynished here, and sent to Saint Albi 
there to be punished againe for theyr absence from theyr Master, as they, 
call him." Antony Munday, Stow's continuator says, that those who met 
* concinded on a breakfast or dinner, assuring themselves to be Servants, 
and to hold diversity of offices under the Good Duke Humphrey.” The 
other Assembly took place on May-day, “ when tankard-bearers, water- 
‘men, and some of like quality beside, would nse to come to the same Tombe, 
‘arly im the morning, and (according as the other) have delivered service 

“able presentation at the Monument, by strewing herbes and sprinkli 
“faire water on it, as in the duty of Servants, and according to their degrees 
‘and ctmnges in office,” See Stow's Lonil. p. 272. First Edit, and p. 368. 
Redit. 1683. z 5 
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burnt, weighing three pounds, Before the Altur im the Lady Chapel 
seven tupers, each weighing two pounds, were constantly kept 
burning during the celebrations in honour of God, Our Lady, 
und St. Lawrence. In the nave also stood a great Cross, with = 
taper burning; aad wear the north door of the Church was a 
Crucifix, to which frequent oblations were made, snd “ Sancte 
Deus fortis” sung before it by the Choiristers, A Picture of 
‘St. Pant, which was * placed in a tabernacle of wood,’ on the 
tight side of the High Altar, is spoken of asa masterly perform 
ance; and may be regarded as an curly specimen of oil painting, 
as it was executed in the year 1598, and cost 12). Gy.* 

‘The number of the Chantry Chapels amounted to seventy-six: 
of these, full particulars, with the names of the founders, &c. 
may be seen in. Dugdale. There were likewise no fewer than 
sixty endowed anniversary Obits. These facts, when combined 
with the remembrance of the various Suints, Chapels, and Altars, 
lead to the inference, that the Priests belonging to this Cathedral, 
including the regular establishment, could hardly be fewer than 
two hundred. 

Among the numcrous personages buried in this Church, whose 
tombs or memorials remained at the time when Dugdale com- 
posed his History, were the following ; which are here enumerated 
nearly as they were placed :—Erkenwald, Bishop of London, ob. 
695; Sebbe, King of the East Saxons, ob. 720; Ethelred, King 
‘of the West Saxons, ob. 1017; William, the Norman, Bishop 

of 


© A Lotter is preserved in Rymer’s Fowers, Vol. IIL p. 1083, whic 
was seat by Edward the Second, to Bishop Stephen de Gravesend, fore 
bidding him to suffer the contiouance ef the devotion that wes accustomed 
to be paid to the Picture of the Karl of Lancaster, which yas hang mp, 
‘esnong any others, in St. Paul's Church: this Letter bears date in June, 
1323. The Earl was grandson to Henry the Tuird, aud having been en- 
gaged in rebellion against the reigning monarch, was beladed at Pontes 
fract; but he was honoured by the people as martyr, and was subsc~ 
quently canonized, in 1598. 
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ef London, ob. 1070; Roger Niger, Bishop of Loidéa,. obi 
1241 ;* Thomas de Ere, LL.D. Dean of St. Paul's; John of 
Gunnt, Duke of Lancaster, ob, 1599,+ with bis two first wives, 
Blanch sivd Constance; Sir Simon Burley, Kuight-Bauneret, 
ob. 15985} Sir Jokn Pulleney, or Pownteney, four tines Mayor 
of Lontou, ob, 13948; Hamond de Chigwell, or Chyckwell, six 
times Muyor, ob. 1598; Richard de Newport, Bislwop of Lon 
dom, ob. 1318; John de Cheshull, Bishop of Loniion, ob. 12795 
Alam de Burie, Lord Mayor, ob. 1400; the Duchess of Bed- 
ford, sister 16 Philip, Duke of el ah ob. 1453; William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, ob, 1569,§ and his Couritess; 
Alesender Nowell, D.D. Dean of St. Paul's, ob, 16015 
Sir Francis Walsingham, ob. 1590;\| Sir Philip Sidacy, ob: 

Q 15863 


* The Shrine of this Bishop was in high repute, and a visit to it was 
frequently enjoined, as a condition in the Lndulgences granted to contribas 
tors towards the building. Matthew Paris records that miracles were 
frequently wrought at it. 

tf Old John of Gamut, tinse-honoured Lamcaster!” the brother, father, 
end uncle of Kings, hed « most maynificent tomb erected over his remains, 
5 Wiiich imsoll ani) hiv first wife, Blanch, who died of the Ptague in 
1509, were represented by recumbent figures, beneath a rich canopy of 
tabernacle work. His crest upon Uls abaco/, or cap of state, lus target, 
‘and Nis poiderons lance, were bung as trophies pon his monument, 

¢ His statue, in complete armonr, was placed ander an elegant afeh in 
‘the polated style, He had been tutor to Richard the Second, aod wat 
belteaded, by order of the prevailing faction, on Tawer Hull, 

§ This nobleman was a vory active character in the reigns of Henry the 
Eighih, amd his wmecesors, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
Anne, his Grst Countess, died at Baynard's Castle, in 1551, and was buried 
here with yust solenmity, She was sister to Catherine Parr, the surviving 
Queen of Tenry the Eighth. Their figures lied beneath a magnificent ca- 
‘Bopy, divided into two arches; and having thelr three children, Anne, 
Lady Talbot, Hewy, Bari of Pombroke, and Sir Edward Herbert, of 
Powis Castle, kneeling at the bead and feet. 

ff This great statesman hind ueither tomb nor monnment. He dell 1 
Poor that his body was buried by stealth, to prevent itv being arrested. 

is 
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15865") Sir John Wolley, ob. 1595, with his wife, aud his son 
Sir Francis, ob, 1611;+ John Colet, D. D. Dewn of St. Paul's, 
ob. 1519; Sir William Cokain, or Cokwyne, Bart, Alderman 
and Sheriff of London, ob. 1626;§ Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper, ob. 1579, || and bis two wives; Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Lord Chancellor, ob, 1591; Sir Thomas Heneage, Bart, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, ob, 1504; John slclmer, Bix 
shop of London, ob, 159%; Richard Fletcher, Bishop of Lon« 
don, ob. 1596; Eustace de Faxconbridge, Bishop of London, 
ob; 1228; Henry de Wengham, or Wingham, Bishop of Londoa, 
ob. 1261; Michael de Northburgh, or Norborow, ob, 1361¢ 
Robert Brewer, Dean of St. Paul's, ob. 1366; Relph de Bat- 
dock, Bishop of London, ob. 1513; Robert de Braybrooke, Bie 
shop of London, ob, 1408; John Stokesley, Bishop of Loudon, 
ob. 
His talents and worth, howaver, were commemorated by an Acrostic of 
little merit, and a long inscription in Latin. Peunast mentions an ancient 
manntcript list of statesmen iu Elizabeth's reign, which consgns Lim 
Qwith Leicester, and others) to the flames of hell, for kis zeal against the 
Catholies, 


© Sydney, like Walsingham, had nothing more than a penile inscripe 
tion to record his memory, thongh his obsequies had been celolreaged with 
extreme magnificence, and « general moarning had avouched the serrow 
of the nation nt bis loss. 


+ Gansiderable remains of their “ very goodly. tombe” now lie dispersed 
in the vaults boneath the present Church ; the fyure of his Lay perfect. 


$ He was represented by a bust in terra catia, dressed in a gow and 
square cyp ; beneath was a skeleton (of yuod) on a mat, rolled up at ous 
‘end to sustain the bead: part of the skeleton is in a vault bencath the 
‘Church. 

§ His bust still remains ia St. Fulth's vaatts, 

1] His effiy yeas clad in armour ; those of his wives were in gowns axa’ 
short roils; these also partly rewmis its the vaults, 

© Besides having “a very faire and goodly tombe,” with Latin inserip« 
tions, this eminent statesinan was commemorated by, a series of verses, 
affixed to an adjacent pillar, in which his Sovereign Mistress, Elizabeth, 
‘wis, by the blasphemous flattery of the writer, characterized gs ‘God's 
dear Haudaaid,’ bis * most uniracle,’ aad ‘ rarity got heard nor seemc!” 
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ol, 1599; Johu King, Bistiop of Lontlon, ob. i621;* Henry 
Lavie, or Lacy, Bat! of Livcola, ob. 1910;+ Valentine Carey, 
Bishop! of Exeter, ob. 1626; John Dom, D:D. Dean of St 
Paul's, ob. 1691;% Sir John Beaichamp, K.@. Constable’ of 
Dover Castle, ob. 1958;4 Mergeret Beatechamp, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, wife to the celebrated warrior, Jolin Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, ob. 1468 ; Sir Allen Borhull, K.G. Constable 
of the Tower; Jotn Neville, Lord Latimer, ob. 1542; Dry 
Thomas Lynatre, the famous Physician to Henry the Bighth, 
ob, 1524; Sir Edwurd Stanhope, Bart. L, L.D. Vicar General, 
and Chancellor to the Bishop of London, ob. 1608; Thomas 
Kemp, Bislinp of London, ob. 1489;§ Richard Vaughan, Bi- 
shop of Loodon, ob. 1607; Richard Fitz-Jemes, Bishop of 
Lootlon, ob. 1521; William Lilly, the Grammarian, first Master 
of St. Paul's School, ob. 1522; Thomas Ravis, Bishop of Lon- 


don, ob. 1609; Sir Williom Dethick, Bart, Garter King at 
Qe Arms, 


* This prolate was commemorated by » plain marble stone, inscribed 
ouly (agreeably 10 the directions of his will) with the single word Resersum, 

} Thie nobleman greatly distinguished himself in the Welsh wars, in the 
time of Biward the Pirst. He contributed towards the building of the 
New Work, or Lady Chapel, in which he was buried, after his decease, at 
the ue of Uireeseore, at his house called Lincotn’s Inn, ‘The Book of 
Demmow gives him thischaracter: — Wir illustris in consilio, strennas im 
erin guerea et prelis, Princeps militicin Anglia, et omni regno ornetissimus. 
Mis monument, which Stow describes as“ foulely defaced,” kad on it his 
Higies, in mal urewur, “ eresse-tegged, ax one professed for defence of 
the Holy Land against the Tnfidets.” 

"2 Dr. Downe was represented by astatue, soulptured by the celebrated 
Wicliolas Stowe, for 1201. “When near death, the Doctor is stated to have 
wrapt himself if a sliroud as a corse, and to have had a likeness of him- 
Saf painted whilst #6 enveloped, and standing upon an orn: from that 
sinting the statoe was execoted, avi itis still preserved In the vantes, 

4 He war interred in a beautiful little Chapel, purposely built for kim, 
the south sido of the nave. 

<W This prelate jas buried in “a comely Chapel," founiled by bimself, 
@ the north side of the maye, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
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Arms, ob. 1612; and Sir Anthony Van Dyke, the celebrated 
Painter, ob. 1641. Most of the Saxon Bishops of Loudon, be- 
sides those already mentioned, were also interred in this Charch.* 

Among the splendid Treasures of this Church, as given by 
Dugdale, from an Loventory taken in 1295, and which occupies 

thirteen 

* Among the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, is the fol- 
towing translation (No. $58) of an Indulgence (sealed with a bull of Sead) 
that was granted by Pope Boniface the Eleventh, to Sir Gerard Bray- 
broke and Elizabeth, his Lady, and found, with the bones of the Kuight, 
at St. Panl’s, in # leaden coffin, in the year 1608. Tp Dugdale’s History it 
i printed in the original Latio, 

~* Bowrrace XI. Bishop of Rome, servaut to the servants of God, to 
the noble Lord, ont welbbeloved son, Gerard Braybroke, the younger, 
swithig the digcese of Lincoln, Kuight, and to the noble Lady Efizabeth, 
bis wife, sendeth greeting and apostolical benediction, 

*'The love of your devotion, wherewith ye respectively reverence ns and 
the Roman Church, hath so wrought, that we do vouchsafe graciously to 
hear your petitions, those especially which concern your souls" healtls. 
Hence it is, that being inclined to your supplications, we give permission 
to the Confessor, whoit either of ye shall think meet to be chosen, to he 
able by the tenor of these presents once only, in the’ very isue of fife 
and death, to grant unto your devotion, in the authority apostolical, fall 
remission of all your sins, for the which ye have in heart heen sorry, and 
whereof ye shall have made confession by word of mouth, provided that 
ye persist and abide in the sincerity of the faith, and initiation of the Loly 
Homan Church, and in the obedience and devotion of Us, o the Bishop 
‘of Rome authentically succeeding es. Yet, so that for those sins whereof 
im this Tife satisfaction is to be made to others, your said Confessor do 
enjoin you by yourselves severally, if you survive, or by your helms, if 
then baply ye depart this life, to satisfy; whic satisfaction ye or they are 
hound to perform according to the premises. And lest by reason off tts 
grace ye become more prone to commit sins hercafter, which God forbid, 
ovr will is, if by chance, upon the confidence and hope of pardov, ye 
commit the like, that as coucerning those sins 60 committed, the pardon 
aforesaid shall in no wise help, 

* Be it therefore lawful for uo man to infringe this writing containing our 
grant and pleasure: but if any shall presume to attempt it, let him know 
that be eiall incur the indignation of Almighty God, and of his blessed 
Apostles St. Peter and St, Paul, Dated at Rome, at St, Peter's, the fist 
of Suue, the second year of our Pontifieate, 1990 
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thirteen folio pages of the Monasticon, were the following: three 
Morses of gold, fourteen of silver, thirty of copper, gilt, and 
seven of wood, plated with silver; all of them richly embellished 
with jewels: four pair of silver Phials, or Cruets; four silver 
Ampuls; one silver Chrismatory; two pair of silver Candlesticks; 
a silver Cup, gilt, with a cover and Pyx ; two holy-water Vessets ; 
tine silver Ceusers; three silver Globes, with a plate and ship 
for frankincense ; six silver Basons; eleven silver Crosses; four, 
golden Chalices, or Cups; five silver Chalices; eleven Books, 
richly bound; five silver Biers, with many Trunks, Boxes, and 
Caskets with relies, decorated with jewels; six silver Cups; four 
Horns, enriched with silver; nine Mitres, partly adorned with 
jewels, us were also the Bishop's Gloves; nine pair of rich San- 
duals; eight Croziers; ten rich Cushions; one hundred Copes of 
the richest silks; many Copes of cloth of gold, and others em- 
broidered with curious figures; eighteen Amices; one hundred 
Vestinents, with proper Stoles, Manciptes, Tunics, Dalmatics, 
Albes, Corporals, Canopies, &c. besides a great variely of rich 

articles belonging to the numerous Altars, Shrines, and Chapels, 
- Wadler the ancient form of worship in St. Paul's Cathedral, it 
wae the customs, annually, to chose an Episcopus prerorum, or 
Boy-Bistior, wlio assume: the state and attire of a Bishop, 
tml whose rule continued from St. Nicholas’s day (December the 
sixth) fo that of the Holy Tunocents, December the twenty-eighth, 
‘Phis was lone in commemoration of St. Nicholas, who, accord- 
ing fo the Romish Calendar, was so piously faslioned, that even 
when a babe! in his eradle, be would fast both on Wednesdays 
tod Fridays, and at those tines was ‘ well pleased" to suck but 
obiee! wduy. However ridiculous it may now seem, the Boy- 
Bishop, who was chosen from among the choiristers, is stated to 
fave possessed Episcopal authority during the above term; and 
the other children were his prebendasies., He was not permitted 
to celebrate mass, but he ld full liberty to preach’; and how- 
ever pucrile his discourses might have been, we find they were 
tegarded with so niveh attetition, that the learned Dean Colet, 
ii Q3 in 
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in his Statutes for St. Paul’s School, expressly ordains, that the 

Scholars shall on “ every Childermas daye, come to Paule'w 
Churche, and heare the Chylde Bishop's sermon, and after be at. 
the hygh masse, and cach of them offer a penny to.the Chylde. 
Bishop ; and with them the Maisters and Surveyors of the Scole.” 
Probably these orations, though affeetedly childish, were com-, 
posed by the more aged members of the Church. If the Boy~ 
Bishop died within the time of his prelacy, he was interred in. 
pontificalibus, wilh the same ceremonies as the real diocasans 
and the tomb of a Child Bishop, in Salisbury Cathedral, may be 

referred to a3 an instance of such interment An article in the 

Wardrobe Accompts of Edward the First, evinces that the Epis- 

copus puerorumt bad the houour of singing yespers before the 

King. 

‘The Boys of St, Paul's were famous for acting Mysteries, or 
Holy Plays; and were also among the very first of those who: 
performed the more regular Dramas, They frequently exbibited 
before our Monarchs; and even so early as the year 1978, OF 
second of Richard the Second, they petitioned the King ta pro, 
Libit some ignorant and ‘ inexpert people from, presenting the 
History of the Old Testament, to the great prejudice of the said. 
Clergy, who have been at great expense in order to represent it 
publicly at Christmas,’ 

One of the most remarkable occurrences that ever took place 
within the old Cathedral, was the attempt made in 1376 by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, under the 
commands of Pope Gregory the Eleventh, to compel Wickliff, 
the Father of the English Reformation, to, subscribe to the con~ 

dempation 
* See Gongh'sSepul, Mon, Vol, 1¥, Intro, Py 1V, 

+ Pennant remarks, from the Memoires de ta fete des Four, tat this 
fliracter was very common in many of the Churehes in France, under the 
name of L'Bvdque des foux, or Archeeéque des foux; and “ they were 
giressed,” he contiones, in the Pontifical habits, and sing such indecent 
songs, danced, and committed such horrid prophanations, even before the 
altar, that at length they were suppressed by an arrét of Parliament, at 
the request of the Dean and Chapter of Rheims,” Lond, p. 324, 


. 
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denmation of some of his own tenets, which had been rec 
+ promulgated in the eight articles that bave been tert he’) 
lardl's Creed. The Pope had ordered the above P t= 
apprehend and examine Wickliff; but they thought it mos 
dient to summon him to St, Patil’s, as he wis openly proti 
by the famons John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; and 
nobleman accompanied him to the examination, toether 
the Lord Perey, Marshal of England. The proce: 
soow interrupted by a dispute, as to whether Wii shi 
or sind; and the following curious dialogue arose on th 
Perey desiring him to be seated, 
Bishop of London. “Vf 1 could ave guessed, Lord 
that you would have ‘played the master here, I would have 
vented your coming.” 
Duke of Lancaster, “Yes, he shall play the master here, 
for all you.” i 
Lord Percy. “ Wickliff, sit' down! ‘You have need of & 
seat, for you have many things to say.” $ 
Bishop of London. “It is unreasonable that a Clergyman™ 
ited before his Ordinary should sit during his answer, He shall 
stand !” ae 
Duke of Lancaster. ‘ My Lord Percy, you are in the right 1" 
And ‘for you, my Lord Bishop, who are grown so proud and” 
arrogant, I will take care°to humble your pride; and not only’ 
yours, my Lord, but that of all the Prelates in England. Thou 
dependest upon the credit of thy relations; but so far from 
being able to help thee, they shall have enough to do to support‘ 
themselves.” y 
Bishop of London. ‘1 place no confidence in my relations, but’ 
in God alone, who will give me the boldness to speak the truth.” 
Duke of Lancaster (speaking softly'to Lord Percy). “ Ri-’ 
ther than take this at the Bishop’s hands, I will drag him by the 
hair of the bead out of the Church !’"* 
Q4 Thia 
© Fox's Acts and Monuments, 
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‘This harsh language so exasperated the Bishop's partizans, that: 
the Duke and the Earl Marshal judged it prodent to withdraw 
with Wicktiff; yet the tumult continued through the day, and 
the City populace, instigated by some false rumours, forced the 
gates of the Marshalsea, in Southwark, and released the prix 
soners; end afterwards proceeding to the Duke's Palace, in the 
Savoy, plundered his house, and would bave committed violence 
op his person, bad they been able to have fousd Lim, 

The splendour of the Catholic forms of worship in St. Paul's 
was gradually abrogated, as the Reformation assumed a decided 
character. One of the latest of these exhibitions was on Whit- 
Sunday (June the 19th) 1546, when the Peace of Guixnes was 
proclaimed with great solemnity, and a general procession; “ be 
fore the which,” says Stow, “ was borne all the richest silver crosses 
in London, to wit, of every church one,” was made from St. 
Paul's through Cheapside and Cornhill, to Leadeabull, and back: 
again to St, Paul's.* The procession was composed of “all the 
Parish Clerkes, Condocts, Quiristers, ant Priests in London, with 
the Quire of Paul's, all of them in their richest coupes, sing- 
ing ; the Companies of the Citie in their best liveries; the Lord 
Maior, the Aldermen, and Sheriffs, in scarlet, &e."+ This 
was the last shew, continues the historian, of the rich crosses 
and copes in London; for shortly afler they, with other their. 
ehurch plate, were called into the King’s treasury and wards 
robe.t 

On the eighteenth of Scptember, 1547, according to Dr, 
Hoylin,§ the Litany was chaunted in St, Paul's, in the English 
language, and the Epistle and Gospel read at the High Mass in 
the same tougue. Within two mouths afterwards (November the 
seventeenth) the Rood, “ with Mary and John, and all other 
Images in y* Church was, begun to be pulled downe ;” and “ the 
like, was done in all the Churches in London, and so throughout, 

England ;' 
© Howe's Stow, p. 591. + Thid, t Thid, 
§ Hist. of the Reformation, 
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England; and ‘Texts of Scripture were written upon the walls of 
those Churches, against Images, &c."* On the’Caudlemas day 
following, Febranry the second, the “ bearing of Candles in the 
Church was left off throughout the whole Cittie of London ;* 
and various other ceremonies, as the strewing of Asties on Ash 
Wedvextay, the carrying of Palms on Pulm Sunday, &e. were 
successively discontinued, 

Tn the beginning of the year 1549, * the Privy Council ordained 
that the Bishop of London should permit no especial Masses to 
be sung in St. Paul's, and but ove Communion at the High 
Altar, aud that to be administered curing the celebration of 
Mass.’ Shortly after, on the sixth of April, proclamation, says 
Stow, * was made forthe Masse to be put down throughout y* 
whole Realme.” 

"The following entry occurs in the Journal of the youtliful Mo- 
narch, Edward the Sixth: “1549, Nov. 19. There were Let- 
fers sent to every Bishop to pluck down the Aliars.” These 
mandates, however, were not immediately attended to; and it 
‘was not till the eleventh of June, (St. Barnabas’s day) 1540, that 
the High Altar in this Cathedral was removed, A ‘Tuble was 
then set where the Altar stood, “ with a vayle drawne beneath 
und sleppes, anil on the Sunday next a Communion was sung at 
the same Table: shorilic afer, all the Altars in London were 
takers dowue, and Tables placed in their roomes."+ 

On the Feast of All Saints (November the first) 1552, the new 
Service Book of the Common Prayer was tirst used in St, Paol’s, 
ant in the other Charches of the City. Ou this occasion Bishop 
Ridley, preached 9 Sermon in the Choir, in the forenoon, “ in 
his rochet only, without cope or vestment ;" and in the afternoon 
* he preached at Paule's Crosse, the Lord Maior, Aldermen, and 
Crafts, in their best liveries, being present: which Sermon, tend- 
ing to the setting forth: the saide late newe-made Booke of Com- 
mou Prayer, continued til almost five of the clocke at night, so 
that the Maior, Aldermen, and Companies entred not into Paul's 

Church, 
* Howe's Stow, p. 595, 1 Thad. t Ibid. p. cos. 
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Church, as had bin accustomed, Int departed home by torch 
light!”* The Prebendaries of St, Paul's kad now left off wearing 
their hoods, snd the use of all copes, crosses, &e. was forbid- 
den: soon afterwards, “ the upper choir in St. Paul's Churel, 
where the High Altar stood, wus brokea downe, and all the choir’ 
there about; and the Table of the Communion was set in the 
lower [choir] where the Priests sing.” + In) the following yeur, 
the Bishop of London, the Lord Mayor, the Lord Chief Justice, 
* with other,” were appointed, Commissioners for calleeting wll the’ 
remaining ‘ Churely goods’ in the Metropolis, * that is to’ sayy 
Jewels of golde and silver, crosses, camlesticks, censers, chalices, 
and all such like, with their ready money, to be delivered to the 
Master of the King's Jewels, in the Tower; and: all copes and 
vestments of cloth of gold, cloth of tissue, and silver, to the: 
Master of the King’s Wardrobe, in London: the other copes, 
vesiments, and ornaments, to be sold, and the money to be delix 
vered to the King’s Treasurer, Sir Edm. Peckham, Knight; re- 
serving to every Church one chalice or cup, with table-eluths for 
the Communion board, at the diseretion of the Conmmissoners."* 
Ou tke accession of Queen Mary, Bonner, the deprived’ 
Bishop. of London, was released from imprisonment, and rein~ 
stated in his See. Shortly aflerwards the Latin Service was rev 
established in St. Paul’s; and on the fall restorution of the 
Romish religion and institatioas by authority of Parliament, Bon- 
ner ortlered. the ehoiristers to proceed to the Cathedral tower, 
and chaunt immediately such Psalms as were suitable to the occa 
sion, He had before this commenced his * temporary’ triumphy 
by officiating at High Mass, and making a grand and solemn 
Procession of his Priests! That the London populace were not’ 
pleased with this change in religious affairs, may be inferred from 
an occurrence related by Stow, in these words: “The saine’ 
eighth of, April (onno 1554) being then Sunday, a Cat, with ber 
lead, shorn, and the likeness of a vestment thrown over her, 
with hee fore fecte tied together, and a round peece of paper’ 
like 

* Howe's Stow, p. 60¢, + Ibid, > Ibid, p. 600. 
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Tike a singing cake betwixt them, was hanged on a gallows 
Cheape, neere to the Crosse, in the Parish of of. Mathew; 
which Cat being taken down, was carried to. the Bishoppe of, 
London, and he cinsed the same to be shewed at Paule’s Crosse, 
hy 5° preacher, Dr. Pendieton.”* Whether any punishment, 
awmtited the perpetrators of this act, docs not appear; but Pen- 
dieton, most probably through his interference in the business, 
had a gun’ fired at him shortly afterwards, whilst preaching at 
Paul's Cross, the shot of which passed near to him, and struck 
on the Church wall, ‘This occasioned a Proclamation to be 
issued, forbidding the bearing of weapons, and. the shooting, 
with Kani-guns. On the twenty-eighth of the November follow 
jog, 2 Sermon was preached in the Choir of St. Paul's, by Dr. 
Chadsey, ove of the Prebendaries, in the presence of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and City Companies, Bishop Bouncr, and nine other 
Bishops, on account of a Letter that had been received from the 
Privy Council, ordering Te Deum to be sung in all the Churehes, 
in the Diocese, “ for that the Queene was conceived and quicke 
with ehilde.” When the Sermon was ended the Te Dem was 
sung; after which, “ solemn procession was made of Salve festa 
dies, al the cirenit of the Church."+ Four days afterwards, 
Cardinal Pole having come by water from Lambeth to Paul's 
Wharf, proceeded to. St. Paul's, “ with a cross, two pillars, and, 
two poll-axes of silver borne before him,” where he preached 
in presence of King Philip of Spain, from the text, * Fratres, 
scientes quia hora est iam nos de somno surgere, &e, and declared, 
in his Sermon, that ‘ the King and Queen had restored. the Pope, 
fo his supremacy, and that the three, estates of Paliament, the 
representatives of the whole body. of the Reali, had submitted, 
themselves to the same,’ t 
‘The aceession of Queen Elizabeth in November, 1558, again 
proved propitious to Protestantisiy, and the Church-service was 
once more read in English in St, Paul’s and the other London 
Clitrelies by proclamation; and at the same time the elevation of 
the 
“' Howe’ Stow, p, 623, t Ibid. -p, 625. $ Ibid. p. 626, 
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tun tngt was strictly forbidden. When her sister died, Elizabeth 
was at Hatters, and, on her way thence to town, she was met 
at Highgate by most of the Bishops, who, tendering their alle- 
giavee, were permitted to kiss their Sovereign's hand, with the 
single exception of Bonner, the recollection of whose excessive 
severities induced the Queen to treat him with marked disdain, 
In the following January, the Papal Suprenvacy was for ever abo- 
lished by Parliament, and a general uniformity of worship esta~ 
blished agreeably to the new Book of Cammon Prayer, which, 
on the ensuing Whitsunday (May the eighth) was read generally 
in all the Churches, 

On the twenty-fourth of December, 1565, the great gates of 
the west end of the Cathedral were blown open in a tremendous 
storm of Wind, which also caused the loss of many lives in the 
Thames, and at Sea,* In another dreadful storm of Wind, on 
the fifth of January, 1590, the south-west gate was blown open; ~ 
all the bolts, bars, and locks being broken by the violeuce of 
the blast +. . 

‘The thirty-seventh Anniversary of Elizabeth's accession to the’ 
throne (Anno 1395) was celebrated in London with great pomp, 
and, after a Scrmou preached by Bishop Fletcher, at St, Paul's 
Cross, before the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, &c. “upon the 
Church leads the trampets sounded, the cornets winded, and the 
quiristers sung an anthem ;" and “on the steeple many liglits 
were barned.”{ This mention of the steeple can only refer to 
the stone-work that rose immediately above the intersection of 
the roofs of the nave and transept, aswe know that the spire it- 
self was never rebuilt after its destruction by fire in 1561. It is 
observable, however, that even Ben Jonson, in his Comedy of 
«The Devil's an Ass, performed in 1616, has spoken of the 
Steeple as if it was then standing, Jniquity says, 

«Twill fetch thee a leap, 
From the top of Paul's Steeple to the Standard In Cheap.'§ 


* Howe's Stow, p. 659. t Thid. p. 760, Ibid, p. 76%. 


§ Lt should be remarked here, that fur more of the steeple, or central 
tower, 
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‘The wretchedly neglected, und ruinous state of the Old Cathe- 
dral daring the latter years of Elizabeth, and in the reigns of 
James the First and Charles the First, has been already noticed, 
© yet a few additional particulars of the several attempts made to 
effect a restoration of the building during the domination of the 
two last sovereigns, may not be unacceptable. Not any part of 
the dilapidations could with justice be attributed to the Officers 
of the Cathedral; for both the Bishop, who had long been ac- 
eustomed to defray the charges for repairs in the body of the 
Chureb, and the Dean and Chapter, by whom the eloir was 
Kept in reparation, had for many yeare expended upwards of 
double the sums which bad been origivally adjudged sufficient 
for the purpose. 

Io an Estimate made in 1608, the total of the required ex- 
penditure for repoirs amounted to 22,5361, a sunt much too great 
to be oblained by the unsupported endeavours of the Bishop and 
the Dean and Chapter; and the King at that period seemed 
wholly indifferent to the deplorable state of the fabric. At length, 
however, after several years of indefatigable though ineffectual 
exertions, a gentleman named Henry Farley had the honour to 
excite the Sovereign to patronize the intended reparation.” 

James, 


‘tower, was left standing than is commonly imagined, Mr. Maloolm has 
quoted an estimate, male in 2608, from the original at St. Pays, in which 
thé following passage occors: “ The steeple is to Le taken down thirty- 
three foot, or therenboute, and to bee made uppe azaine, amd the sides of 
the same to be repayred betweene the buttresses, whith will eonteyne 
205% tuinmes of stone," &e. “4 Five gradations of scatfolis” were also re 
quired for repairing the steepte. Lond. Rel. Vol HII. p. 75. See alo 
before, p. 217. 

* In the Library of tho Society of Antiquurics is an obd painting on folding, 
Doards, which, about eighty years ago, was purchased for Lop whillings, out 
of the Rectory Howe, at Lamborne, in Berkshire, and was one of the 
‘meant employed by Mr. Farley to promote his great object. In one com- 
partment the Kinz was introduced to St. Paul's. On a second, the Cathe 
Gral was represented without a spire, with rooks fying over it: against 
the south wall of the pave,» gallery, containing the King, Queen, and 

Prinee, 
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James as a preliminary step, visited the Cathedral in great 
state, on Sanday the tweaty-ninth of March, 1620, on horse~ 
back, attended by a numerous train of the Nobility, State-officers, 
Courtiers, &e, He was met, agreeably to the auelenty custom, 
at the posts and chains, culled the Bars, near the Temple Gate, 
Fleet Street, by the Lord Mayor, Sir William Cockuin, the Re~ 
corder, Aldermen, and other officers of the City, and. presented 
with @ purse of gold. Onenteringat the west door of St. Paul's, 
the King kneeled, aud pronounced a prayer for the successiof the 
undertaking. Thence be proceeded! to the choir under a canopy: 
borne by the Dean and three residentary Canons, accompanied 
by the Clergy, and others, singing. ‘TWe choir was adorned with 
some of the King's own arras (tapestry bangings) which liad /been 
sent for the purpose from Wiitehall, Hence after an authem bad 
been sung, the Royal visitor proceeded to St. Paut’s Cross, where 

a Sermow 


Prince, with Vice fa Roy, &e. on pannels beneath. Ta another gallery to 
the left of the Royat family, sata group of Bishops, Lords, Lailies, ke. 
abore it were twelve choiristers, und below it was! inscribed, «Mr. 
William Parker, Citizen and Merchant-Taylor, gave 400 poundes towarded: 
repaires of my windows.’ The Mayor aid Aldermen, of London were, 
depicted in a third gallery; “ a crowd of Citizens of both sexes sit before 
St, Paul's Cross, a hexagon, which was covered with lead, and surmounted 
by @ large cross; a Mishop preaches here by an hour-glass, with several: 
persons belvind him, and a verger at uie steps. A brick wall inclosed the 
pulpit, within which were people taking notes of the sermon, their ink= 
horns lying on a stop Leneath the preacher, An elderly man scated peat 
the Cross, is addressed by # person bowing, ‘I pray, Sir, whatis the 
‘Text? He answers the zd of Chronicles, Chap. 24, At the west door, « 
coffer, insexibed, ‘The offering chest.’ ‘The houses raised. ugaiust the 
building are shewn with smoaking chimneys; a label adds, 


Viewe, O Kinge, howe my watlercepers 


Haye made mee worke for chimney-sweepers.” 


In another compartment the Chureb is represented repaired, andthe 
honses removed, 8 gallery adorned by the arms of England, London,, 
and the Sees of Canterbury and. London, Other inscriptions, besides 
those above-mentioned, appear on different parts of the picture, Mal, 
Loud. Red, Vol, IIL p.76; and Gents, Mag. Vol. L. p. 180, 
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a Sermon from an appropriare text (Psalm CII. verses 13 an 
was preached by Dr. King, the then Bishop of London, whe 
aflerwards the louour to entertain the King wilh a sump 
repast at his Palace, which nearly adjoined to the C| 

south side. 

Inthe November following, a Royal Commission «0 is 
for prosecuting the repairs, aud soon afterwards a general 
scription was commenced, iuthe progress of which large st 
money were received, and considerable quantities of stom 
vided: yet nothing of moment was then done; much. 
money was wasted, and the stone was misapplied: some ov 
latter was borrowed by the Duke of Buckingham for the ere 
of the Water-gate at York House.* 

After the accession of Laud to the See of London, the bus... 
proceeded wilt greater vigour aud effect, as has been alreaay 
shewn ;+ and under the direction of Inigo Jones, the work went 
rapidly ou till the breaking out of the Civil War threw all things 
into confusion, aud the Parliament confiscated the unexpended 
money and materials to their own use. 

One of the first orders of the House of Commons after the 
abolition of Episcopacy was, that ‘the Committee for pulling 
down, &c. all monuments of superstition and idolatry,’ should 
tuke into their custody “ the Copes in the Cathedrals of West- 
minster and Paul’s, and those at Lambeth, and have them 
burnt, that the gold and silver with which they were embroidered 
might “ be converted to the relief of the poor in Ireland.” A few 
months afterwards, namely, December the fifteenth, 1643, it was 
also voted by the same House, “ that the Committee for tuking 
away superstitious monuments do open Paul’s Church ; and that 
they have power to remove out of the said Church, all such 
matters as are justly offensive to godly men; and that there shall 
be a Lecture set up there, to be exercised every Lord’s Day in 
the afternoon; to begin when other Sermons usually end, and 
one day in the week,” The famous Dr. Burges was afterwards, 

appointed 
* Mal. Lond. Red, Vol. III. p. 77. t See before, p. 212. 
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appointed Lecturer, and bud & yearly salary of 4001, settled on 
him from the revenues, His discourses were delivered towards 
the enst-end of the Church, which, with part of the choir, was 
separated from the body by a brick wall; und the congregation 
entered through: one of the north windows, which had been con- 
verted into a doorway. ‘The elegant Portico at the west end was 
fitted up with a range of shops below for muilliners and others, 
and above were lodging rooms, which, if detraction las not 
usurped the pen of truth, were appropriated to purposes of 
description far less commendable, About this time, also, as Sir 
Johu Hawkins informs us, there was a Music house at the west 
end of St. Paul's, known by the sign of the Mitre, which was 
frequented by persons of consequence, and who occasionally 
danced there. 

‘The re-establishment of the regular Cathedral service took: 
place as soon as it was possible for the members of the Chureh to 
complete the necessary arrangements after the Restoration. New 
subscriptions were solicited, and a commission for ‘repairing aut 
upholding’ the ruinous fabric, was issued under the King’s 
Letters Patent, dated April the cightecnth, 1663; the repairs 
were begun on the first of August following, wader the direction 
of Sir John Denham, K. B. who received 6s, 8d, a day us Sur- 
veyor-General of the Works, and, who continued to bold thut 
office till his death in 1669, when Dr. Wren, afterwards Sir 
Christopter, was unanimously chosen to succeed him: the salary 
of the fatter was on the seventh of October, 1675, fixed at the 
sutn of 200). per annum. 

After the consumption of mach fruitless labour, umd the ex~ 
penditure of 93,5861. 5s. id. the Great Fire of 1666, destroyed 
the chief part of the building, and irreparably damaged the re- 
amaiuder. Still however, the vast magnitude of the work, and the 
contemplation of the great expense requisite for building a new 
Cathedral, occasioned a lapse of several years, as well as a 
farther loss of considerable labour and materials, before it was 
finally determined that all attempts at reparation were hopeless. 

‘This 
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"Dhis indeed had long been the opinion of Sir Christopher Wren, 
Whose sgacious and pevetrating judgment will be at once esti- 
mated from the following extract of a Letter directed! to him 
When at Oxford, in April, 1669, by Dr. Sancroft, the then 
Deas of St. Paul's, and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

* As was said of old ‘ Prudentia est queedam divinatio, 30 
sclevice, at the height you are master of it, is prophitick too. 
What you whispered in my ear at your last coming bither, is now 
come to pass. Our work, at the west end of St, Paul's, is fallen 
about our cars, Your quick eye discerned the walls and pillars 
gone off from their perpendiculars, and I believe other defects 
too, which are now exposed to every common observer. 

# About a week since, we being at work ubout the third pillar 
from the west end on the south side, which we bud new cased 
with stone where it was most defective, almost up to the chapitre, 
A great weight falling from a high wall, so disabled the vaulting 
of the side-aile by it, that it threatened a sudden ruin, 90 visibly, 
that the workmen presently removed ; and the next night the 
Whole pillar fell, and carried scaffolds and all to the very ground, 
‘The second pillar, whieh you know f bigger than the rest, stands 
now alone, with an enorinous weight on the top of it, which we 
camnot hope should stand tong, and yet we dare not veature to 
take it down."”—The Prelate then notices various defects* in 
the new casing of the upper walls by Inigo Jones, and pro- 
oxedds thus : 

What we are fo do next is the present deliberation, in which 
you are so absolutely and indispensadly necessary Co us, that we 
can do nothing, resolve on nothing without you. You will think 
fit, T know, to bring with you those excellent Draughts and De- 
figns you formerly favoured us with, and in the mean time till 
We enjoy you here, cousider what to advise, that tay be for the 
satisfaction of his Majesty and the whole Nation,” 

Avotler Letter, seut by the Deun to Sir Christopher, in July, 
‘commences with these words: “ Yesterday my Lotds of Can- 
terbury, London, and Oxford, met on purpose to hear your 

R Letter 
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Letter read once more, and to consider what is now to be loud 
in order to the repairs of St. Paul's. They unanimously resolved 
that it is fit immediately to attempt somethiag, and that without 
you they can do nothing. I am therefore commanded to give 
you an invitation hither, in his Grace's name and the rest of the 
‘Commissioners, with all speed.” * 

‘That this great man had been perfectly steady in his opinion 
of the tiecessity which existed for constructing « new edifice, may 
be seen by the following passage from Sir Jobn Evelyn's * Ac- 
count of Architects and Architecture,’ published in 1706, and 
addressed to Sir Christopher: “I have uamed St. Paul's, and 
troly, not without admiration, as oft as I recall to mind (as I fre« 
quently do) the sad and deplorable condition it, was in, when 
(after it had been made a stable of horses, and a den of thieves) 
you (with other gentlemen and myself} were by the late King 
Charles, named Commissioners to survey the dilepidations, and 
to make report to his Majesty, in order to a speedy reparation. 
You will not, I'am sure, forget the struggle we had with some, 
who were for patebing it up any how (so the Steeple might stand) 
instead of new building, which it altogether needed: when (to 
pot an end to the contest) five days after, that dreadful Confla- 
gration happened, out of whose ashes this Phenix is risen, and 
was by Providence designed for you.” 

At a meeting of the Commissioners, in the latter part of the 
same month (namely, July the twenty-fifth) a Letter from the 
King was read, which stated that ‘ the ruins had been examined 
by experienced. workmen, who found the walls in so dangerous 
aw state, that they were judged altogether insufficient for bearing 
another roof, or any new work,’ His Majesty then proceeds to 
order the old wall to be taken down to the foundation of the east 
end, “ the old choir and the tower to be replaced with anew 
choir, of 9 fair and decent fabrick, uear or upon the old foun- 
dacons; and also that care be taken to preserve the cornices, 
ashlers, and such other parts of ihe former work, towards the 

west} 
* Parentalia, p. 258-9. 
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weet, as shall be deemed usefull for the new fabrick, lest they 
be spoiled by the fall of more of the walls, which seeme to 
threaten inmediate ruine.”* 

‘The taking down of the parts mentioned in the King’s Letter 
was soon afterwards commenced, under the direction of w Sub- 
committee, composed of the following persons: * Sir Jolin Den- 
ham, Leolin Jenkins, L. L. D, Judge of the High Court of Admi- 
milty, Dr. Sauerof, Dr: Pory, Dr: Done, Residentiary, and Chri 
topher Wren, L. L. D, Savilien Professor of Astronomy, Oxford.’ 
‘In August, the King requested that all the ‘stony rubbish,’ unfit 
for the Chureh, should be applied to the raising of the ground 
near Fleet Bridge, &c. where ‘quays and wharfs’ were to be 
erected, which required ‘hard .und sabstantioll matter;'+ and * 
during the subsequent months of the same year, many coffins, and 

~ bones of the dead, were removed, and re-buried in other parts of 
the Churel and Church-yard. It is to be lamented that sufficient 
altention was not given to the preservation of such ‘of the monu- 
ments a3 had escaped the ravages of the Great Fire; for, with 
Tittle exception, these appear to have heen regarded as,‘ old ala- 
aster,’ « great quantity of which was, in the progress of the 
work, “beaten into powder for making cement.” t 

‘The impractibility of restoring the sucient Churel had. now 
become so apparent, that Dr. Wren was ordered to prepare the 
requisite plans fora new Cathedral; and, in the following year, 
‘we learn that he was presented with “ 100 Guinea-picces (valued 
‘at 1071, 10s.) for bis directions in the works, and for the design of 
a model,"§ 

Tn the construction of the Model here spoken of, both the 
Architect and his employers ucted under the persuasion that the 
‘expense of the intended building would be defrayed by voluntary 
contributions alone, and it was therefore deemed. expedient to 
restrict the design to an edifice of moderate bulk. This first 
Mole), however, though of a beautiful figure,” and “ good 

: Re proportion,” 
* Mal. Lond. Red, Vol, IIL p. 85. + Ibid. p, 86, 
PTbid, p. 104, ¢ Thid, p99 
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proportion,” witha “ convenient choir, a vestibule, porticoes, 
and a dome conspicnous above the houses,” did not satisfy the 
Public wish ; though “ it was applauded by persons of good n+ 
derstanding, as containing all that was necessary for the Church: 
‘of & Metropolis, and of an expense that might reasonnbly have 
been compassed ; bot being contrived in the Roman style, was 
not so well understood and relished by others, who thought it 
deviated too much from the old Gothie form of Cuthedrat 
Churches: others observed that it was not stately enough, and 
contended that, for the honour of the Nation and the City of 
London,” the new fabric “ ought not to be exceeded in ing 
nificence by uy Church in Europe.” * 

Shortly aflerwards it was determined by Parliament that a 
duty of two shillings per chaldron should be levied on Sea-coal, 
the prodace to be partly applied to the erection of the intended 
Church, The means of an augmented expenditure being thus 
secured, the Architect drew various sketches, by way of consulting 
the prevailing taste, and fiading that “ the generality were for 
grandenr,” be extended his ideas, and endeavoured to gratify 
the connoiseurs and critics” with a colossal anid beautifal de~ 
sign, well studied, after the best style of Greek and Romin arebi- 
tecture. From that desigu, which was much admired by some 
persons of judgment and distinction, Dr. Wren made a large and 
highly finished Model, in wood, with all ils proper oraaments: 
yet, though be himself appeared to set a higher value ow this 
performance than on any other of his plans, “it comisting only of 
‘one order, the Corinthian, like St. Peter's at Rome,” and being 
laboured with more study and success,” and “as what he 
sroul! huve put in execution with the more cheerfulness and 
eatisfaction,” the preference given by the Clergy to what was 
called a“ Cathedral fashion,” obliged hin to form new designs ; 
but these he endeavoured so to modify, as to reconcile, us nearly 
as possible, “the Gothic to a better manner of architecture.” 
Hence arose the plun of the present Church, which, in December, 

1672, 
© Parentolia, p. 282. Ibid. 
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3672, was finally approved by the King, who ordered a Model 
to be constructed sufficiently large to admit a man within it, and 
the Commissioners directed the Chapter-House to be roofed, 
celled, and glazed, as a receptacle for the Model.* After that 
period, snys the Purentalia, “the Surveyor resolved to make no 
more Moilels, nor publicly expose his drawings, which, as he had 
found by experience, did but lose lime, and subjected his business 
many limes to incompetent judges.” + As the building was pro- 
‘cotded with, various minor alterations were made in the original 
plan, yet these were principally in the ornamental parts, $ 
The pulling down of the remaining walls of the old structure, 
and the removal of the rubbish, proved excessively laborious, os 
i ‘well as dangerous, and several men were killed in the progress 
‘of the work, It was intended that the Choir should be first 
“erected, wid, in consequence, the clearance was commenced at 
the east end, the demolition of which, with its beautiful rose 
window and pinnacles, furnished employment for ten men during 
tighty-days: The demolition of the ruined tower was a business 
of yet greater difficulty, as its height was nearly 200 feet, and 
‘the labourers were afraid to work above. The Architect there 
‘fore felt it necessary to facilitate its destruction by art; and gun» 
amd the ballering-ram were in succession employed to 
‘propel the fullof its massive piers, each of which were about 
fourteen feet in diameter. 
elnwiee the gunpowder Dr. Ween is said to bave acted under 
of a guoner from the Tower ;”§ and he com- 
ee stat perieeate with the north-west pier, in the centre of 
— R3 the 


Lond, Red. Vel. 111. p. 67. The Model which Sir Christopher 

ta ‘of was for many years képt under a shed in the Office of the 

+ at St. Paul's; but on the completion of the building, it was deposited 

large bpartment on the north side, over the Morning-Prayer Chapel, 
remains, 















®t Perentetie, p. 299. $Tbid, 
_ §Mal. Lond. Red. Vol. IIT. p.99. The Gunner was paid 4. 108, for 
"placing the powder; laying the train, and setting fire to it. 
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the foundation of which a hole, two feet square, was wrought, 
with, crows and tools made on purpose.”* Into this cavity a 
deal boxy containing only eighteen pounds of powder, was pot by 
the gunner, and the communication being preserved by a quick+ 
match, or cane full of dry powder, the mine was “ carefully 
closed up again with stoue and mortar,” and a proper traimtnid. 
The effects of the ignition are thus detailed inthe Parentalia : 
This little quantity of powder not only lifted up the whole 
angle of the tower, with the two arches that rested apon it, but 
also the two adjoining arches of the aistes, and all above them; 
and this it seemed to do somewhat leisurely, cracking the walls to 
the top, lifting visibly. the whole weight about nine inches, which 
suddenly jumping down, made a great heap of ruin in the place, 
without scattering: it was half a) minute before the heap already. 
fallen, opened in two or three places, and emitted some smoke,” 
‘The mass thus raised was “ above 3000 tous, and it saved the 
ayork of 1000 labourers. ‘The fall of so great a weight gave a 
concussion to the ground that the inhabitents ruund about took 
for an earthquake,” + 
An, a aubsequent attempt to expedite the fal) of the wee a 
person to. whom the direction of the mine bad been entrasted, 
charged the hole with too large a quantity of powder, through 
which, aud from, not closing it sutiiciently, a stone was sliot out 
into 2 bonse on the opposite side of the church-yard: this alarmed 
the neighbouring inhabitants so greatly, that the Architect was 
ordered, “ by-his superiors,” to use no more powder.” He tlere> 
fore, to.save time and labour, determined to. try a Baltering-ram, 
which he caused to be formed ofa strong mast, about forty feet 
in length, strengthened with iron bars and ferrels, and headed 
With a great spike. It was then suspended beneath a triangular 
Prop, and thirty men were employed to vibrate it with force 
against one part of the wall; and this they did with such effect, that 
‘on the second day the wall fell; the same engine was used, and 
vith similar success, in beating down all the more lofty ruins, 
it 
* Parentalia, ps 204 + Ibid. 
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‘The wast quantity of rubbish, which covered the ground in heaps, 
considerably impeded the digging and laying out of the founda- 
tions, and so much as 47,000 loads were removed from the site 
of the Charch:* most of the Kentish rag-stone found among it 
was purchased by the City to re-pave the streets with, + 
~ On searching for the natural ground, that be might have a 
‘secure foundation for the new fabric, Dr. Wren discovered that 
‘the old Cathedral had stood upon a stratum of very close and 
hard pot-earth, about six feet deep on the north side, but gra- 
ually declining towards the south, till on the declivity of the ill 
it was scarcely four feet; le concluded, however, * that the same 
ground which had borne so weighty a building before might rea- 
s#nably be trusted again.”” On boring beneath the pot-earth, he 
found a stritum of loose sand; and lower still, at low water 
mark, water and sand, mixed with periwinkles, and other sea- 
shells} under this # hard beach, and below all, the nataral bed 
of clay, that extends, far and wide, under the city, country, and 
river.t 
‘The ancient Burying-place, and the various Roman and other 
‘antiquities that were found on digging the foundations, have 
‘already been noticed, as well as the Pit under the north-east 
‘angle of ‘the’ present’ choir, which was excavated by the Roman 
and afterwards filled up with fragments of broken vessels, 
‘ums; &c.§ This Pit occasioned much additional labour, for the 
* hard! crust of pot-earih,” having been taken away, the Archi- 
tect’ felt lhimself compelled to dig through all the intervening 
‘strata, till he came to the “* sea-beach,” at the depth of forty feet ; 
‘ere he commenced a pier of solid masoury, ten feet square, and 
‘carried it up to within fifteen feet of the present surface, where 
‘he turned # short arch to connect the work wilh the foundations 
pfibe new Chureh, the line of which had been interrupted by the 
‘excavation, 
~ ‘Fhe Commission for rebuilding the Cathedral was issued on the 
R4 twelfth 
PMMal, Lond, Red, Vol. TIL. p. 101. + Parentatla, p, 284, — ¢ Ibid, 
§ See preceding Volume, pp. 86, 67. 
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twelfih of November, 1673 ; and on the fourteenth of May, 1675; 
the King signed an Order for the work to be commenced, “at 
the east end, or choir,” a sufficient stock of moncy having been 
raised to “put itin great forwardness.”* In the same year, on 
the twenty-first of June, the first stone was lnid by Mr. Thomas 
Strong, \the muster-mason; and, though various difficulties oc~ 
curred ig the course of the business, from want of money, the 
work was prosecuted with so much success und diligence, * that 
within ten years afterwards the walls of the choir and side aisles 
were finished, together with the circular porticoes on the north 
and south sides; and the great pillars of the dome were carried 
to the same beight.’+ During this time the several Bishops were 
strongly urged by the Commissioners, not only to contribute tor 
wards the funds for the new Church themselves, bub also to pro= 
cure subscriptions in their respective Dioceses; and Orders of 
Council were issued, «lirecting that no feasts should lake place at 
ihe consecration of future Bishops, but that the Bishop-elect 
should pay 501. out of the customary expense on those occasions 
in ‘aid of the work ; as’ well as on additional 501, in lieu of the 
gloves given at the consecration dinners, The Arebbishop) of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Londow, and the Lord Mayor, were 
likewise empowered to borrow money on the credit of the: coal 
duties ; and though further inconveniences were occasionally ex- 
perienced from a deficiency of receipts, the gradual operation of 
those easy doties proved so. generally successful, that the last, or 
highest stove of the building was laid at the top of the lantera, 
by Mr. Christopher Wren, the Surveyor's son, in the Year 17105 
anf shortly afterwards the Queen and both Houses of Parliament, 
with an immense concourse of gentry, &c. were present at the 
celebration of divine service in the new Cathodral.¢ ‘The last 


Commission, 


© Porentatia, p. 281. TIbid. pe 292 


t Robert Trovet, » Painter of Architecture, and Master of the Company 
‘of Painter-staisers, was employed in the same year, by the Commissioners, 
* to make drawings aud engrave thes," of the outside and inside views of 
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‘Commission, for “ finishing and adorning” the Church, was issued 
by George the First, in the year 1715, 

‘An incident that occurred soon after the commencement of the 
work, anc was regarded asa“ memorable omen,” is thus no 
Hiced in the Purentalia: «When the Surveyor, in person, had 
set out upon the place the dimensions of the great dome, and 
fixed upon the centre, a common labourer was ordered to bring 
flat stone from the beaps of rubbish (euch as should first come 
to hand) to be taid for a mark end dircetion to the masons: the 
stone; which was immediately brought and tad down for that 
purpose, liappened to be a piece of w grave-stone, with nothing 
remaining of the inscription but this single word in large capitals, 
RESURGAM."—This circumstance nade so strong an impression 
on the mind of the Architect, that he caused a Phenix, rising 
from the flames, with the motto Resurgem inscribed beneath, 
to be sculptured in the tympanum of the south pediment, 
above the portico, as emblematical of the re-construction of the 
Chureli afier the fire.* It is not improbable but that the stone 
brought to Dr. Wren was the same that bad been provided in 
commemoration of Dr. King, who preached the sermon for pro- 
moting the rebuilding of St, Paul's, before James the First, and 
who directed by his will that a plain stone only, with the word 
* Resurgam,’ should record his memory. 

‘The general form, or ground plan, of St. Paut’s CaTHRDRAL, 
is that ofa Latin eross, with an additional arm, or transept, at the 
west end, to give breadil to the prineipal front, and a semi-cir- 
tilur projection at the eust end, for the altar, At the extremities 
of the principal transept there are also semi-circular projections 

for 
the Church and the choir, representing the time when the Quecn and Pare 
Dament were present, for which he received S001, 

* The Pheonix is finely exeented, but is generally viewed under every 
disadvantage that can arise from the narrowness of the way, and the sooti- 
‘eet arising from the smoke of the neighbourhood. Its length & eighteen 
feet, nied its height mine feet: it was sculptured by Cains Gubric! Cibber, 
who was pall 6l. for the motel, aud 100), for the scalptare, Mol, Lond. 
Red. Vol, III. p. 107. 
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for porticoes, and at the angles of the cross are square. projece 
tions, which, besides containing staircases, vestries, dec. serve as 
immense buttresses to the dome. The dome itself rises from the 
intersection of the nave and transept, and is terminated by a lan- 
tery, surmounted by a ball and) cross, gill. 

On entering into a detailed examination of the exterior of this 
fabric, the first subject that demands regard is the West front, 
which consists of a noble portico of two orders, the Corinthian 
and the Composite, resting on a basement formed by a double 
flight of steps, of black marble, and surmounted by aspacious 
pediment; on each side also is a lofly tower, or steeple, the one 
serving as the belfry, and the other as the clock-tower. The 
lower division of the. portico is composed by twelve lofly Corin- 
thian columns, and the upper by eight Composite columns (with 
their proper entablatures, é&c.) all of which are coupled and 
fluted,” Iu the tympan of the pediment is a very large sentpture 
in, basso relievo, representing the ‘Conversion of St. Paul’ 
(which is regarded as the most spirited work of the ‘artist, 
Francis Bird,)+ and on the apex is # gigantic statue of St, Paul; 

‘ whilst 


“Tt is observable, that the intercolumniations are not regular; but this 
deviation from the general practice was purposely made by Sir Chris 
topher, in order to give sufficient space for the three entrances in this front, 
See Parentalia, p. 289. 

+ Why Bird was employed to decorate the west front in preference to 
G,G.Cibber, who was a much superior sculptor, is now, probably, iu 
explicable ; yet the circumstance is the less to be lamented, when we refer 
to the sooty and discoloured aspect, which the combined effects of snoke 
znd weather has given to the building. All the natural lights and shades 
in the sculptures are completely destroyed by the clouds and streaks of 
black arising from the soot ; and even the great architectural masses 6f the 
front itself, are deprived of their due effect, through the accnmuluted 
blackness that overwhelms them, ‘The abilities of 9 Praxiteles would 
lave been exerted in vain, to render art triumphant over evils like these, 
For the History of St, Paul's Conversion," Bird received 650). The space 
it occupies is sixty-four foot in length, and seventeen in height. It com 
tains eight large figures, six of which are on horseback ; and several’ of 

them 
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whilst on either hand, at different distances, along the summit of 
this front, are other colossal statues of St, Peter, St. James, and 
the four Evangelists, ‘The entablature of the upper order is 
remarkable, “inasmuch as the consoles of the cornice occupy the 
whole of the frieze ;” an example, in whieh, asin many other 
instances, wersee Sir ‘Christopher Wren sacrificing a particular to 
general effect; for this cornice, considered as the general ter- 
mination of the body of the building, required to be treated in 
ahold aod striking style, rather thau with the delicacy proper 
to the order of which it constitutes a part :* both the entablatures 
are) continued round the whole fabric. The towers, which, 
{+ singly cousidered, imay be said to want repose and harmony, 
are yet picluresque, and their spiring forms not only compose 
ell with the cupola in any distunt view, Lut also give effecvand 
elevation to the western front, to whieh they particularly belong: 
nor are they without parts of considerable beauty. Each tower 
ix decorated with columus, urns, statues, &c. and terminated by 
a majestic pine. 

_ Ob the north, and south sides of the Cathedral, at each end of 
the principal transept, is a grand semi-circular Portico, formed 
hy six Corinthian columns, four feet each in diameter, support- 
dng half dome, above which rises a well-proportioned pediment, 
having a sculpture in the tympanum; that on the north side, re- 
‘represents the Royal arms, and regalia, supported by angels; and 
— thet 


hem are *imbost two feet and a half, The bas-reliefs, in the pannels 
Ver the doorways bencath the portico, were also executed by this artist ; 
ahd are all designed from the fife of the patron saint. That over the 
erat yest door, or principal entrance, represepts «St. Pan! Preaching to 
the Bereans ;" and the figures are from nine to cighteen inches in relief : 
this the artist was paid 3001, for the two others 751, each. The pines 
the towers, and the scrolls, ball, and cross, for the lantern of the 
, were all of them modelled by Bird; and these, generally speak- 
Whig, Gre in a good taste, and well designed. The great capitals for the 
west portico wore sculptured by Samuel Fulks, who had 601, foreach. See 
Ma, Land. Ret. pp. 107-109. 


* Fine Arts, &e. p. tls + Ibid, p. 10. 
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that on the south, 2 Phoenix rising from the flames, as before 
described. ‘The ascent to the north portico is by a semi-cireular 
flight: of about twelve steps, of Irish black marble; but on the 
south side, where the ground is considerably lower, the ascent is 
formed by a flight of twenty-five similar steps, It has been 
judiciously observed of these porticoes, that “ they are objects 
equally beautiful, whether considered separately or in connection 
with the total mass of the buildiog, which they adorn aud diver- 
tify, by the contrast of curved with straight lines, amd of insue 
Jated columns with engaged pilasters.”* 

The projecting semi-circle which terminates the east end, is 
of fine proportion, and properly enriched with architectural ora 
ments, The remainder of the vast outer walls of the fabric is 
of excellent masonry, strengthened as well as decorated by 
two stories of coupled pilasters, arrauged at regular distances; 
those above being of the Composite order, and those below of 
the Corinthian. The intervals between the Corinthian pilasters are 
occupied by large windows, serving to light the sie-aisles, &e. 
and those between the Composite pilasters by ornamented niches, 
in the pedestals of which. are singularly inserted: windows, be- 
Jonging to reoms and galleries over the aisles, “In the whole 
surface of the walling, the joints of the stones are marked by 
horizontal and perpendicular channels; a simple decoration, 
which, while it gives a vigorous expression of strength and sta- 
bility, has the advantage of defining and rendering conspicuous 
the pilasters and entablatures."+ The entire summit of the side 
walls is surmounted by a regular ballustrade ; but the continuity 
of line is judiciously broken by the superior elevation of the pedi- 
ments of the transept, and by the large statues of the Apostles 
(five on each side) which stand upon them. 

‘The Dome, or Cupola, as it may with more propricly be 
termed, “ is the most remarkable and magnificent feature of the 
building.” This rises from a huge circular basement, which, at 
the of about twenty feet above the roof of the eburch, 

gives 





© Fine Arts, &c. p. 11, 1 Ibid, p. at 
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gives place to.a Corinthian colonnade, formed by a cireutar range 
of thirty-two columns; every fourth intercolumniation being filled 
up with masonry, so disposed as ta form an ornamental niche, of 
recess; an arrangement, by which the projecting buttresses of 
the Cupola are most judiciously concealed, “ and thus, by & 
happy combination of profound skill and exquisite taste, a con- 
struction, adapted to oppose with insuperable solidity the euior- 
mous pressure of the dome, the cone, and the lantern, is con- 
verted into a decoration of the most grand and beautiful charac 
ter.—The columns being of a large proportion, and placed at 
regular intervals, are crowned with a complete entablature, which 
continuing without a single break, forms on entire circle, and 
thas connects all the paris into one grand and tarmonious 
whole."* As all the buttresses are pierced with arcades, there is 
‘fa free conimunication round this part of the Cupola; and the 
‘entablatare of the peristyle supports a circular gallery, surround- 
ec with = ballastrade. Above the colotinade, bat not resting 
upon it, rises an altic story with pilasters and wintows, from the 
entublature of which springs the exterior dome ; thisis ‘ of a bold 
and graceful contour,’ covered with lead, and ribbed at regular 
intervals, Rouml the aperture, at its summit, is another gallery, 
‘or balcony, aud from the centre rises the stone lantern, which is 
surrounded with Corinthian columns, and crowned by the ma- 
Jestic ball and cross, that terminate the fabric. 

Qu viewing the interior of St. Paul's from the great west 
‘entrance, the eye dwells with much admiration on the grandear 
‘of the perspective; though, on a more attentive examination, 
the ponderous masses of its vest piers are found to give a 
~ heaviness 

=e Arts, &e. p. 12, “ It txt been said, with some justice, that 
‘these columns are too high in proportion to those of the body of the build- 
dng; a8 they are indeed but little less than the lower, and larger than the 
‘upperorder. This iecongraity would not have existed bad circumstances 

‘the architect to construct the majn edifice of a single order ; bat 
being bailled in this, his original intention, it would have been too great 
A Waerifice to have given up the peristyle, the uoblest feature of the building, 
‘ec to bays coasiderably diminished the proportion of the Cupola.” Ibid. 
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heaviness to the prospect, and the side aisles are discovered to be 
disproportionably arrow. In its interior form, this edifice is 
entirely constructed upon the plan of the ancient cathedrals, viz. 
that of a long cross, having a nave, choir, transepts, and side 
aisles; but, in place of the lofty tower, the dome in this building 
rises in elevated grandeur from the central intersection, The 
“architectural detiil is in the Ronan style, simple, and regular" 
‘The piers and arches which divide the nave frum the side aisles; 
are ornamented with columns and pilasters, both of the Corinthian 
and of the Composite orders, and are farther adorned with shields, 
festoons, chaplets, cherubim, &c. 

‘The vaulting of this part of the Church merits great praise for 
its light and elegant construction: in this, each severy forms # 
low dome, supported by four spandrils, the base of the dome 
being encircled by a rich wreath of artificial foliage. This pecus 
Hiar disposition of the vaulting is noticed in the Perentalia, whieh; 
after stating that Sir Christopher chose hemispherical vaultings, 
as being ‘demonstrably much lighter’ than diagonal cross-vaults, 
proceeds thus: “The whole vault of St. Paul's consists of 
twenty-four cupolas cut off semi-circular, with segments to join 
to the great arches one way, and which are cut across the other 
way with elliptical cylinders, to let in the upper lights of the 
nave; but, im the aisles, the lesser cupolas are both ways cut: into 
ections, altogether making a graceful geometrical 
form (distinguislied by circular wreaths) which is the horizontal 
section of the cupola; for the hemisphere may be cut all manoer 
of ways into circular sections:—the arches and wreaths are of 
stone, carved; the spandrils between are of sound briek, invested 
with stucco of cockle-shell lime, which becomes as hard as Port- 
land stone, and which having large planes between the stone 
ribs, are capable of the further ornaments of painting.”* The 
circular panels, and the spandrils, of the vaulting of the aisles, are 
separated by shields, bordered with acanthus leaves, fruits, and 
flowers, The dlcoves for the windows are finely disposed; and 

have 





* Parentalia, pp. 290, 291. 
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have their arehes filled with scxagon, octagon, and other panels. 
‘The whole church, above the vaulting, is substantially roofed with 
oak, covered with lead. The Morning-Prayer Chapel, on the 
south side, and the Consistory, on the north, occupy the respective 
extremities of the westera transept, which is an elegant part of 
the building: these are divided from the aisles by insulated co- 
Jumos, and screens of qrnamental carved work, 

On proceeding forward, the central area below the dome next 
aitention: this is an octagon, formed by cight massive’ 
piers, with their correlative apertures, four of which being those 
which: terminate the middle aisles, are forty feet wide, while the 
others are only twenty-cight feet ; but this disparity only exists as 
high us the first order of pilasters, at which level the smaller 
openings are expanded in a peculiar manner, s0 that the eight 
main arches are\ all equal. ‘The cathedral of Ely is, per 
haps, the only other Church, in this country, in which the cen- 
tral area, being pierced by the side aisles, has cight openings in- 
stead of four, which is the usual number, “This mode of con 
struction has the advantage of superior lightness, it affords striking 
and picturesque views in various directions, and gives greater 
unity to the whole area of the building; yet, on the other hand, 
the jnnetion of the side aisles in this fabric presented difficulties 
which have caused various defects and mutilations in the archi- 
tecture.”"+ The spandrils between the arches above, form the 
area into a circle, “ which is crowned by a large cantilever ‘cor- 
nice, partly supporting by its projection the * Whispering Gal+ 
Jerry.’ At this level commences the interior tambour of the 
dome,” which consists of a high pedestal and cornice, forming 
the basement to a range of (apparently) fluted pilasters of the 
Composite order, the intervals between which are oceupied: by 
twenty-four windows and eight niches, all corresponding in situa- 
‘tion With the intercolumniations and piers of ihe exterior peris- 
tyle: fall this part is inclined forward, so as to form the frustram 
af acone,” Above, froma double plinth, over the cornice of 
the 

* Pine Arts, &c. p. 14. t Ibid, 
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the. pilasters, springs the internal Dome; the contour being 
composed of two segments of a circle, which, if not interrupted 
by the opening beneath the lautern, would. lave intersected lat 
the apex. oa 

‘The general idea of the Dome was confessedly taken from the 
Pantheon at Rome," excepting, that in the hatter, “ the upper 
order is there but ambratile; not extant out of the wall, as at 
St. Puul's, bat only distinguished by different coloured marbles"> 
It differs, alo, in its proportions, both from the enpola of the 
Pantheon, and from that of St. Peter's; the former of which is 
“no higher within thaa its diameter, while St. Peter's is tro 
diameters; this slews too high, the other too low: the Surveyor 
atSt. Paul's took a mean proportion, which ahews its concave 
every way, an is very lightsome, by the windows of the upper 
order, which strike down the light through the great colonnade 
that encircles the Dome, and) serves for its butment.’p "The 
Dome is " of brick, two bricks thick, but as it rises, at every 
five feet, it has a course of excellent brick of eighteen inches 
Jong, banding through the whole thickness :" for greater sceurity, 
also, iv the gitdle of Portland stone which encircles the low 
part, ant is of considerable thickness, an enormous doable chain 
of iron, strongly linked together at every ten feet, and weigh+ 
ing 95 ewt. 3 qrs. sid 23 Ibs. was inserted in a channel cut for 
the purpose, and afterwards filled up with lead. 

In the crown of the vault of this Cupola is a, cireular opening 
(surrounded by a neatly railed gallery) through lich the Light is 
trausinitted with admirable effect from the cone and lantern 

6 abore, 

© Parentalia, p. 291. ©The concave of the Dome was timed upon a 
ceutre, which was judged necessary to keep the work even and. trne 
(thouzh a cupola might be built withont a centres) but this is observable, 
‘that the centre was laid withont any stanJards from below to support ity 
and as itwas both ceutering and scaffolding, it remained for the we of 
the painter. Every story of this scaffolding being clreular, anit tho ends of 
all the lodgers meeting as so many rings, and truly wrought, it supported 
itself: this machine was an original of the kia 

‘bid, t lid. 
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hove, whieli, ia compliance with the general wish, the architect 
foun! it Necessary to construct, in ander to give a greater eleyation 
‘to the fabric. “Tn this respect,” says the Parentalia, * the 
world expected that the new work should not fall short of the 
‘old ;—he was therefore obliged to comply with the humour of the 
‘age, and to raise another structure over the first Cupola; and 
this wus a Cone of brick, so built us to support a stone lantern 
of an elegant figure, and ending in ornaments of copper, gilt.” 

Boil: the Cone aud the Lantern are very ingeniously copstruct- 
ed; and the mechanism of the roof whieh supports the outward 
worering of lead, is contrived with equal skill and judgment. The 
‘Cone is two bricks in thickness, and fs banded at different dis- 
tances by a girdle of stove, and four iron chaius: here three 
ranges of small elliptical apertures, and eight seri-circular headed 
windows above, adwiit the light from the lantern apd from ibe 
‘openings round its pedestal, Between the lower part of the 
Cone and the outer wall, at fntervals of about eight feet, are 
strong cross wedges of stone (pierced with circkes, &c.) each of 
which supports two upright timbers, about one foot square, 
And reaching to the fourth gradation [of the roof] in the great 
arch uf the external Dome. The second horizontal timber is the 
base of the great ribs: under this are two rauges of scautling, 
the whole circumference of the circle; the lower one supported 
by two uprights between each wedge, and the other by eight, 
resting on the stone-work, Tle remsining horizontal pieces in 
the uscent, fourin number, rest upon strong brackets of stone, 
inserted quite through the brick cone, Auother series of uprights 
spring from the second row of brackets, which are secured by 
“angular timbers, and the whole, at proper intervals, by strong 
bands of iron.”* ‘The ribs, which are about seventy iv number, 
Gre closely covered with oaken boards, and those again by the 
Jead, which forms the outward covering. 

The Choir is of the same form and architectural style as the 

s body 


* Mal. Lond, Red. Vol, IT. p. 116, See also the beantifil ‘Soction® 
of this Cathedral, engraved by Rooker. 
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body of the Church. ‘The cast end is terminated by a bold 
sweep, or semi-circular apsis, with three large windows below, 
and three sinuller ones above: the soffits of these windows, as well 
as those of the aisles, are ornamented with scolptured foliage, 
aud have festoons over them.* 

In 


© The prices that were paid for these, and for various other sculptures, 
will be scen from the following particulars, extracted by Mr, Malcolm, 
from the Books at St. Paul's. Lond. Red. Vol. ITT. pp. 100, 105, and 104, 

“ Thomas Strong, mason, was paid as follows =— 

“ For plain Portland stone-work, of the pilasters and rustics, windew 
jams, architraves, and bosks, 16]d. per foot, 

“For carving faces of impost capitals, 61. each; paunels with flowers 
and enrichments, Si, 5s, each; cxcalops in the heads of the outside niches, 
‘SM, 108. 

“ Two large compartments and festoons, cach twelve feet in length, 451. ; 
75 great flowers, in the soflits of the five windows at the east end, 186 
each ; and 60 sanaller, 5s, each. 

Pendant strings, 3 feet 9 inches in length, and one foot in breadth, 
5h. each. 

“ Cherubiw, 20s, ; flowers in thearchitrave, 9s. each. 

“ Pour festoons, over the two straight windows at the cast end, 201 each, 

“ Six festoons, over the three cirealar windows at the east end, 201. each, 

4 Five cherublm, on the key-stones of the five east windows, at 131, 
each key-stone, 

4 Three shields, each three feet high and four wide, 71. each. 

“ Jasper Lathom, mason, received for work done on the north side, the 
door case, and two of the round pillars, the three-quarter pillar, and little 
three-quarter pillar, and for working and sitting 11244 feet of Portland 
Wtone in the bodies of two pillars, the three-quarters, and half the archi« 
traves of the door case, kc. 1121. Us. 6d. 

ments over the sane, #¥. per foot superficial. 
one three-fourth Composite capital, ove face and one 
half, 16s. 6d. ; for carving it, 121. 

“A scroll and festoons, 131.; acartouch ander the cornice of the door- 
gase, al 

Half the Joug festoons and candlesticks over the doors, 171. 10s. 

* The capitals of te great pillars of the north and south porticoes, cost 
M1, exeb, for the carving.” 

‘The 
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To closing this account of the Architectural character and aty 
rungements of the vast fabric now under review, we shall havg 
Tecourse to the judicious remarks of Mr. E. Aikin, who bes very 
properly defended the professional ekill of Sir Christopher Wren 
against: various erroneous imuputations ; and, at the same time, 
made a just and candid admission in regard to the several defects 
which exist in the design of this building, when considered in re~ 
ference to a perfect whole. 

* In surveying the decorative part of the interior of St. Paul's, 
it must be acknowledged that the general, impression is that of 
simplicity bordering upon meanness and nudity; a defect which 
implies no censure on the great Architect, who [purposely] left his 
work in that state, to receive the ornameuts of painting and sculp- 
tore, which the frugality and bigotry of following times have 
withheld. ‘The few ornaments which exist are in general well 
executed, and disposed with judgment; and the soffites of the 
grand arches under the Cupola are in the best style of appropriate 
decoration.—Of late years the interior has becn greatly improved 
by the national monuments, which, being placed so as to respect 
the architectural members, are valuable merely as ornaments, in- 
dependently of the higher feelings which they are calculated to 
excite, 

“ Those who have criticised the Cathedral of St. Paul, bave 
charged it with various defects, of which the followiug may be 
regarded as a tolerably comprehensive summary. A great and. 
essential want of proportion between the cupola and the body of 
the building. The division of the exterior into two nearly equal 
stories by two orders of columas and pilasters, and the coupling 
of the columns in the western facade. In the interior, the omis- 
tion of the architrave and frieze of the order in the spaces be~ 


tween the great pilasters of the nave, for the purpose of raising 
$2 the 


‘The grant of the Portland Stone for the building of this fabric, bears 
date on February the twenty-first, in the twenty-eighth of Chasles the 
Second, that is, anno 1677, 
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the sutnmits of the arches above the level of the architrave; the 
circumstance of the tambour of the dome being inclined forward 
Gut of the perpendicular; and, lastly, the awkward junction of 
the side aisles with the central area bencath mutilated arches. 

That these censures are eltogether unfounded, no real lover 
and judge of the art will venture to maintain; nor, om the con- 
trary, will he edmit them without seriously considering the theory 
of modern architecture, pon which they are founded; and the 
peciliar circumstances of the building. “In the first place, the 
Writer of this article knows of no rule to determine the relative 
proportions between the cupola and the body of a Cathedral, 
‘That the cupola of St, Peter’s is less in proportion than that of 
St. Paul's, is, of itself no argument against the latter bailding, 
thougli it may be suspected that this reproach has originated 
rather from the authority of the Roman cilifice, than in any 
natural rule of taste. From the first iutrodiiction of domes into 
modem architectare, by Bruneleschi, at the Church of Santa 
Maria dei Fiori, at Florence, which was the immediate motel of 
the superb cupola of St, Peter's, these have been considered a8 
the most appropriate, as they are the most cousideralle orn- 
ments of all important religious edifices. Tiius they have eon- 
stituted an object of rivalry among architects; and it may be 
readily conceived that a skilful and ambitious artist would be 
tempted rather to exceed tlan to fall short in the proportionate 
size and magnificence of his cupola. But this cupola does not 
belong, as an ornament, to the Cathedral of St, Paul alone, but 
to London in general, which in every distant view it crowns in 
surpassing glory; and, considered in this light, the coldest critic, 
the most rigid theorist, could not wish to subtract 4 particle from 
ils rich exuberance. 

“ With respect to the general division of the body of the build~ 
ing into two orders of architecture, we have the authority of the 
architect himself, as expressed in the Parentalia, and exhibited in 
his favourite model, in favour of a single order; but in this point 

Te 
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he was obligedt to yield to circumstances, as the Portland quarries 
would not afford stones of the required dimensions 
sity led to auother, viz. that of coupting the orders; 
that there is often # local propriety and # local beauty of superior 
importance to general and \heoretical rales. On an inspection of 
the ground plan of the building, it will be scen that the external 
pilasters are placed at intervals corresponding to the interior - 
piers, ap arrangement which could not be deviated from, and 
Aherefore it was most clearly necessary to double them to obtain 
‘any tolerable intercolumniation, ‘This necessity does ngt exist in 
the western facisle; but here Sir Christopher Wren probably felt, 
Abiut being obliged to place two stories of columns one above the 
other, to dispose them singly would have produced an appearance 
of lightness, perhaps of elegance, yet that such an arrangement 
would lave wanted the mass and imposing effect proper to the 
chief front of such an edifice : he therefore coupled the columns, 
thos producing a disposition, which, while it is rich by the 
number and contrast of its parts, docs yet present large divisions 
and conspicuous smusses, Independently of these considerations, 
Wis evident that the architect did not prefer coupled columns, 
for in the north aud south porticoes, and in the peristyle of the 
dome, where only one story of columns is employed, he has ar- 
ranged then singly; but in the western facide he bas shown 
‘Miperior judgment in making the greatest advantage of the 
‘means allotted to bin, and has composed a front, which, if jt 
{Yield to the simple graysleur of the Roman Paullieon, is not sur- 
pased in richwess and characteristic effect, by avy modern 
Church ; and it may well he doubted whether the exterior divi- 
tion of St. Paul's into two stories, is so decidedly faulty as has 
83 heen 


_** ALSt, Pants,” says the Parentatia, “ the surveyor was enntious not 
‘Awexceed columns of four feet, which had been tried by Inigo Jones in 
eeice the Quarries of the Isle of Portland would just afford for 

proporticn, but not readily; for the artificers were forced sometimes 


Tt slay some nicathe for One necessary stone to be raised for their’ purpose, 
‘aod the further the quarrymen pierced into the rock, the quarry produced 
‘bes stones than near the sea.” P, 220, 
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been assumed, rather than argued. We know that the Gottle 
Cathedrals owe their effect to their intricacy of form and minu- 
fious detail of parts and ormments; and, on the other band, in 
respect to St, Peter’s, it is certuin that the exterior of that colossal 
editice is, to use the words of a late traveller, ‘ minel less striking 
than can well be imagined ;’ and it uniformly deceives the ob- 
server, by appearing of much smuller dimensions than it really 
is: this effect, which has been generally quoted as a proof of 
just proportions, and therefore praised as a beauty, though, a 
Mr. Knight remarks, ‘if it be a merit to make it appear small, 
“it certainly was extreme folly to incur such immense expense in 
Sboilding it large,’ is produced by having all the parts and objects 
of extraordinary magnitude; and thos the eye, in taking any of 
these a3 a scale to measure the total size of the building, is de- 
ecived in the outset. That ‘the parts of a large building should 
be large,’ is a maxim which can only be admitted with cousider- 
able limitations. 

“ As to the omission of the architrave of the order above the 
arches of the interior, we ure informed in the Parentalin, that in 
this respect, Sir Christopher Wren “ always insisted that be had 
the ancients on his side; in the Temple of Peace, in the great 
Halls of the Batlis, und in all the great structures of three aisles, 
this is done, and for this reason, that in those wide intercolam- 
“niations the urchitrave is not supposcd to lic from one great 
column to another, but from the column to the wall of the aisle, 
so that the end of it only will appear upon the pillar of the in- 
side of the great navis."* This ix a sufficient answer to those 
rigouirsts in criticism, who would subject the composition of & 
Cathedral to the same strict rules which limited the Grecian 
‘Temples; and it shaws that the architect had studied those an- 
tique examples, which, if not of tie purest taste in| ornarent, 
were yet the most analogous in general form to the edifice which 
he fad to construct; but though this was the ostensible excuse, 
it wis not the real reason ; for, upon referring to the section of 


St. 


* Parentalia, p. 289%. 





+ 
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‘$2. Paul’s, it will be seen that the architect has made the pilasters 
ef the interior a little higher than the external columns (and they 
could not be much more so without a certain incongruity) yet, 
wishing to give the arches opening into the aisles as much ele- 
vation, and consequently lightness, as the design admitted, he 
chose to encroach on the entablature of the order: thus, bya 
alight violation of general rules, improving the total effect of his 
building, and satisfied that a few antique authorities afforded ‘him 
‘the means of silencing the critics. The forward inclination of 
the tambour of the dome has considerable advantage in construc- 
tion, and as it is so slight as not to be readily discernible from 
below, the objection founded on this circumstance must be re- 
garded as frivolous: it is uot impossible that it may even be 
advantageous, by shewing, in its full proportion, a part which 
might otherwise, at that extreme height, be disagreeably fore- 
shortened. The defects in the junction of the side aisles with the 
rotunda, cannot be justified, but they are balanced by the ad- 
vantages already mentioned.”* 

The principal measurements of this Church have been va- 
riously given in different publications; but the most to be de- 
pended on must assuredly be those of the Parentalis, which are 
as follow :— 

“The Difference between the Dimensions of St. Peter's 
Church, at Rome, and St. Paul's, in London. 








St. Peter's, 
Fraction -xcess of St. 
Tome tt EP" 9. pears FER fers 
Long within ++++++ sees 914 669048 «+ 500 169 
“ Broad at the entrance -- 310 2460-980 ++ 100 126 
“ Front without «+ +540 395 280 ++ 180 m5 
“ Broad at the Cross +--+ 604 442 128 -- 223 2 
“ Cupola clear’ --+- +190} 139 629 «+ «108 031 
S4 Cupola 


* Fine Arts of the English School, Architecture, pp. 14 to 18. In this 
interesting work are four Plates of St. Paul's Cathedral, viz. a Plan of the 
Bas-ment story, a Geometrical Elevation from the west, a Section of the 
Interior, and a Perspective View of the whole Building from the north’ 
went angle. 
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St, Peter's. 
Fracilon 
Rowan  Egloh 
2 Paleo Vowt. Pout, 
4¢ Cupola and Lantern high $91 
“ Chureb high «+ 200 
“ 'Pillars in the front <+++ 195 


* Parentalia, p. 294, “ The proportion of the Roman Palm tolthe Bugiish 
Foot Is as 752 ts to 1000, — 1000 = 782 . 914 = 669/NG, and so of the 
feet, ut infra” Ibid. In the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. XX. p. 580, 
the dimensions of the two Cathedrals are (hus stated ; bat there isevideotly 
some mistake in rexpect to those of St. Peter's, as will be easily seen on 
comparing them with the measurements inserted in the text from the 
Parentalia, 
St, Peters. St. Panis, 
Feet. Feet. 
Length of the Chareh and porch «+++ +++e« 799 
Length of the Crosses +eesssseesereene 
Breadth of the front with the turrets 
Breadth of the same without the turrets «+ 
Breadth of the church and throo paves +++ 
Breadth of the same and widest chapels 
Length of che porch within 
Breadth of the same within «e+e++yee+ 
Length of the platea at the npper steps 
Tireadth of the nave at the door ty 
Breadth of the pave at the third 
Breadth of the side aisles + 
Distance between the pillars of the nave 
Breadth of the came donble pillars at St: Peter's 
Brexdth of the same single 
‘The two 
cupola Seaarae 

Distance between the same pilasters 
Ontward dianeter of the cupola 
Tnward diameter of the saine-+ ++ 
Breadth of the square by the cnpola 
Length of the semes ++. 
Fria’ the door within the cupola -- 
From the cupols’ to'the end of the tribara 
Breaitth of the turryts «+++ 
Outward diameter of the lantern 

BELOHT, 
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Brom a printed sheet relating to St, Paul's, 


265 
poblished in 1655, 


by Mr. Johw ‘Tillison, Clerk of the Works, it appears that the 
general depth: of the foundations below the surface of the Charch- 
yard is twenty-two feet, and in many places thirty-five feet; that 
the fair, large, and stately vaults,” beneath the Church, are 
eipiteen feet six inches bigh trom the ground to the crown of the 
wich; that each of the great piers that sustain the Dome stands 


uerouT, St, Peters, St. Pawts, 


‘Prom the grown withont, to the top of the ross 

Mheturrrets, as seer were at St, Peter's, and are at 

'To the top. ofthe highest statocs on the front 

‘he first plitars of the Corinthian order » 

‘The breadth of the same 

‘Theit lawes and pedestals 

‘Their capitals +) +--+. 

‘The arcliitraye, frieze, and ¢ornice 

‘The Cowposite pillars at St. Paul's, and Tuscan at 
‘St. Peters + - 

‘The ormements of the same pillars, above and below 

‘The triangle of the ee, with Its cornice: « 

WHI we ree eect ee seer eee aeeeee 

‘Thetbads of the cupola cd is plecala ho pillars 


‘Their capitals, architraye, frieze and cornice 

From the cornice to the outward slope of the ci 

‘The lanters, from ihe cupola to the ball « 

‘Rho ballin diameter 

‘The cross, with its ormaments below - 

‘Who statues upon the front, with their pedestal 

‘The oiitward slope of the cupola 
‘Cupola and Iantern, from the cornice of the front to 


Peet, Veet. 


+. arf 


-b688 S6aac8 
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upon 1960 feet of ground, superficial measure, and each lesser 
‘one upon 380 feet; aud that the whole space of ground occu. 
pied by the same piers, and covered by the Dome itvelf, “ con- 
tains half an acre, half a quarter of an acre, and almost four 
perches.” 

Tt was the intention of Sir Christopher “to have beautified the 
inside of the Cupola with the more durable ornament of Mosaic~ 
work,”* instead of having it decorated by painting, as it now is; 
but in this he was unfortunately over-ruled, though he had en- 
gaged to have procured four of the most eminent artists from 
Tialy to execute the work. This spacious concave has, im comse- 
quence, been separated into eight compartments, by *aheavy 
fictitious architecture,"+ serving as a frame to as nny pictures, 
by Sir James Thornhill, from the most prominent events in the 
history of the patron saint; which, however exeelient they may 
have been in their original desigas, are now, either through the 
damps or some other cause, in a most lamentable state of deeay. 
‘The subjects are as follow: The Conversion of St. Paul; his 
Punishing Elymas, the Sorceror, with Blindness; his Preaching at 
Athens; his Curing the poor Cripple at Lystra, and the reverence 
paid him there by the Priests of Jupiter, asa God; bis Conver- 
sion of the Jailor; his Preaching at Ephesus, and the Burning 
of the Magic Books in consequence of the Miracles he wrought 
there; his Trial before Agrippa; and his Shipwreck on the Island 
of Melita, with the Miracle of the Viper.t For these perform 

ances 


* Purentalia, p. 292, note, + Pine Arts, p. 1% 

2 All the lower parts of these paintings have utterly perished, through 
seme cause which haa effected the plastering in a deep circle round the 
whole of the concave, Mr, Malcolm supposes it to have arisen from the 
admission of the external damp, “probably occasioned by the platform 
on the great pillars without the dome ;* yet, as we Gad from the Purentutia 
(p. 286) that, bealdes other precautions, the architect had all the Joints 
“wp with lead,’ wherever he was obliged ‘to cover with stone only? this 
conjeeture would seem to be incorreet. Can it be, that the vibrations 
given to the dome by the Uundering sound produced by the violently 
losing 
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“ances, witieli seem to have been executed with much animation and 
relief, we are informed, by Walpole, that the artist could Olle 
vonly 40s. a square ynrd.* It is to be regretted, says Mr. 
“That, instead of placing Historical Paintings, in a si 
where the spectator can distinguish nothing but the most obvious 
‘and general cfieet, some other system of decoration lad been 
‘adopted, such as the caissons of the Pantheon, which following 
‘wud according with the urchitecture, instead of contradicting it, 
would have defined and embellished its forms:+ 

‘The best station for viewing the Puintings and other decora- 
‘tions of the Cupola, is the Whispering Gallery, the asceat to 
Which is by a spacious circular staircase, coustructed in the 
soulh-west projection of the principal transept. ‘This gallery 
encircles the lower part of the Dome, and extends to the extreme 
‘edge of the great cantilevre cornice, but is rendered perfectly safe 
‘by @ strong and handsomely wrought gilt railing, that surrounds 
the inuer circumference. Here the forcibly shutting the door 
cuises @ strong reverberuling sound, not unlike the rolling of 
thunder, accompanied by a sensible vibration in the building; 
and a low whisper breathed against the wall, in any part of this 
ast circle, may be accurately distinguished by an atlentive ear on 
the very opposite side. Round the space between the railing and 
the wall are two steps and a stone seat. The decayed state of 
the paintings, aud the mutilations of the stucco-work, are very 
‘apparent from this gallery, but the Dome itself is: completely 
sound, not asingle stone being either deranged or broken; a 
Circumstance that must be regarded as demonstrative of the ad~ 
mirable manner in which it is constructed, particularly when con- 
adered in reference to the very considerable settlement that took 
place among the sustaining piers.{ 

From 
closing the door of the Whispering Gallery (for the amnsement of the 
‘umerous visitors to this fabric) has shaken the stuceo into dust, though 
the frequetst repetitions of the concussion? 

* Anec. of Painting, Vol. IV. p. 43. 1 Fine Arts, fe, p. 14. 
$ The archi which crosses the north aisle at the east end, says Mr. 
Malcolm, 
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Frow the Gallery apward to the next range of comico the sur 
rountling wall is quite plain and snormamented; Abe eocnice is 
enriched with sculptures of shells, and acanthus leaves, most riolly 
gilt, as are the bases and capitals of the thirty;two pilasters above, 
which correspond with the outward colonnade, The panels under 
theeight niches, and the compartments over them, are finely soulp- 
tured with festoons and foliage, well gilt; but the festoons 
beneath the wirtlows, like the futings of the pilasters, sre only 
painted resemblayces, ang are now sadly decayed, The archi- 
rave 


Malcolm, ‘is two feet three inches in thickness, yet such is the derangement, 
occasioned by the settling, that two of the twenty great stones composing 
the arch have yawned asunder full an inch and a quarter; and the great 
stones of ihe wall of the nave, ten paces westward, are rent in their joints, 
‘and three are broken, A person atanding on the great comics of the nave 
will perceive that the morth-west pier bas sunk at least four inches; the 


sinking of the other is discenible on the side next the choir, in the two 
Atransepts, and in the wall of the staircate, from the top to the bottom, 
The fissures are almost wholly confined to-the junctions of the choir, nayey 
and transepts, with the dome." Lond, Red. Vol. IL. p, 115. 

Among other extracts from the accounts of various buildivgs, &c. ia 
which the finily of the Strongs, masons, were concerned, communicated 
by Mr. Moser, and poblished ig the Enropean Magazine for July, 2804, 
are the following :— 

+ About the year 1706, Edward Strong, Jun, began the lanthorn ow the 
Pome of St. Paul's, London; also the said Edward Strong laid all the 
amar ble pavings under the said Dome, and ip the cross aisles to the north and 
south Perticoes, 7 

“He also repaired all the blemishes and fractures in the several legs and 
arches of the Dome, occasioned by the great weight of the Dome pressing 
upon the foundation: the earth under the came being of an nnequal teme 
per, the loamy part thereof gave more way to the great weights than that 
which was gravel; so that the south-west quarter of the Dome, and six 
smaller legs of the other quarters of the Dome, having less superficles, sank 
into the thinner part of the loamy ground, in some places an inich, in others 
twoinches, and in other places something more; and the other quarters of 
the Dome being upon the thicker part of te Joamy ground aud grayel, it 
did wot give so much way to the great weights ae the other did, whieh oe 
casioned the fractures and blemishes in the several archos anil legs of the 
Dome.” 
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tive aud comice which surmount the pilasters are superbly 
gilt; as are also the scrolls, shells, festoons, wreaths, and other 
decorations of the fictitious frame-work’ to the jnintings by Sir 
Janies Thorobill. ‘The ornamental parnels and roses above them, 
to the opening of the vault, aid the cornice, festoons, shells, roses, 
Se. in the upper part of the Cone which is sted through it, and 
tetitiinates the view, dre likewise highly eririchied by gilding. 

# The circular stait-case, whicli leads to the Whispering Gallery, 
‘eoiitracts on approeching if, to give room for various pawages, 
through the apertures of which the immense buttressed of the 
Dotne may be seer. It cominunicates besides with the long 
sepolehral galleries over the side aisles; these are parert with 
stone, and crossed at intervals by te enormous strony arches aad 
Bultresses’* Whieh siipport the walls aad roof of the tnve. 

From the end of the south gallery, the passage continues 
through the substance of the wail into the northern transept, in 
fhe south angle of whieh, and immediately over the Con- 
astory, is the Libyery. The irorth und south sides of this 
partment are formed by strong piers or pilusters, “ whose 
fronts are fitiely sculptured into sculls, efowns, mitres, books, 
frvits, and Howers.”"+ The cautalivres, ant! other ornaments of 
the oaken gullery in this room, were carved by Jonatlan Muitte, 
wlio Was paid GI. 108. for each of tlie former, Tie ceiling is 
Plain; but'the Moor, with more ingenuity thal elegance, i en- 
tirely constructed with small pieces of oak, witiout either tail 
OF peg, disposed into various geometrical figures. Over the 
Giltiney fs a fralflengtl portrait, said to be by Sir James Thorn- 
iii, bf Dr. Henry Cospron, the worthy Bihup who held 
this See during’ tlle whole tine of the erection of the Cathedral, 
He fs represented sitting, with flowing hair, and « grave coun 
fellatce, and in his hand is a plan of 81, Paul's, This Prelate be~ 
Guedthed lis books to the Library, which is not, however, par 
Hienlarly valuable es 2 Collection ; and it contains but few manu- 
Scripts: among them are several ancient Calendars and Missals, 

on 


* Mal. Lond. Red. Vol. TUL, p. 115. t Ibid. p. 126. 
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on vellum ; and a curious, illaminated Manuscript, or Ritwal, 
in old English, respecting the goverument of a Convent, the 
performances of offices, &e, which belonged to the ancient Ca- 
tholic establishment of this Church, The oldest printed Books. 
are, ‘ Callistrati Ecphrases Gr; * Luciani Opera, Edit. Col. 
1477, fol. et Ven, 1503; * Ambrosi Divi Episc. Mediolenen- 
sis Opera, Bas, 1492;° and * Baptiste F. Mantuani Opera; 
1495. Here are also, Walton's * Polyglot Bible ;* and eighteen 
English Bibles, printed between the years 1539 and 1586. One 
of the fatest works added to the Library is the ‘Nov. Test, Grae! 
in three folio volumes, interleaved, ‘cum notis MSS. et lectioni- 
bus wariantibus collectis A, T. Mangey:’ this was presented, in 
1780, by the Rev. Mr. Mungey, a Prebendary of the Church, 
and son to the learned Doctor who made the notes and collec~ 

tions. 

At the opposite extremity of the transept, aud exactly corres 
ponding in situation and dimensions with the Library, is another 
_ Spacious apartment," in which is kept the beautiful Model con- 
structed by Sir Christopher Wren, and valued by him as the 
most perfect and chaste of all the designs he invented for the 
new Cathedral: this, though much mutilated, probably through 
the half-reverential cupidity of those who wished to possess some 
memorial, however obtained, of the work of the great Architect, 
is highly deserving of inspection. Here also i the, remains of 
a Model, designed by Sir Christopher for the Altar-piece, but 
never executed, J 
Westward from the Library is a door, communicating with 
the grand Geometrical Stair-case, which leads down to the lower 
partof the Church, and appears to have been more especially 
intended for the use of persons’ of distinction, but is now seldom 
beheld, excepting by the eye of curiosity, This is, perhaps, the 
finest 


© This apariment, whieb is both unembellished and dirty, is mow de= 
nominated the * Trophy Reom, from being liung round with yariont gae 
gw shiclds and banners that were used at the ceremony of Lord Nebon’s 
funeral, 
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finest specimen of the kind in Great Britain; the stairs are 110° 
in number, and go round the concave in a spiral direction; the 
base being formed by a platform, inlaid with black and white 
marble, to represent a slar, inclosed bya circle. Here, facing 
the door that connects the lower part with the Church, is a beau- 
tiful niche, decorated with grotesque pilasters, and rich iron-work. | 
In the south-western tower is the Clock, and the Great Bell, 
on which it strikes. ‘The former is of great magnitude; i is 
wound up daily, and the outward dial is regulated by a smaller 
one withinside. The length of the minute hand is eight feet, 
and its weight seventy-five pounds ;* the length of the hour hand 
is five feet five inches, and its weight forty-four pounds; the 
diameter of the dial is eighteen feet ten inches ; and the length 
of the hour figures is two feet two inches and a half. The Great 
Bell is sustained by a strong frame of oak, ‘ admirably con- 
trived to distribute the weight on every side of the tower,” within 
a cylinder of stone, pierced with eight apertures, The diameter 
of this Bell is about ten feet, and its weight is generally stated 
at four tons and a quarter ;+ in the direction of the wind its 
sound may be heard many miles: { on it are the words, ‘ Richard 
Phelps 


* From the small apertures pierced through the circumference of the 
west dial, the motion of this hand is plainly visible.—'Though the clock is 
here described as having only a single dial, there are, in fact, two, one on 
the west side, and the other on the south ; but the dimensions of both are 
similar, 

t In a trifling pamplilet of four pages, sold at the Cathedral, yet 
abounding in errors, the weight is said to be only 11,474 pounds ; and that 
of the clapper 180 pounds. Mr. Malcolm has given the following extract 
from the ‘ Protestant Mercury of July the thirty-first, 1700; yet as the Bell 
itself bas the date of 1716, it would argue that it must have been afterwards 
recast. “The Great Bell, formerly called Tom of Westminster, was new 
cast by Mr. Philip Wightman, at his melting-house, and proves extraordi- 
wary well. It weighs above five tons, having an addition made to it of the 
weight of @ ton. It will Le erccted again at St. Paul’s Cathedral in a 
short time.” 


¢ The Great Bell is said to have been heard as far as Windsor; anda 
story 
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Phelps made me, 1716.’ The quarters are struck on two 
smaller Bells, that hang near the former one. The Great Bell is 
vever used, excepting for the striking of the hour, and for tolling 
at the detths aud funerals of any of the Royal Family, the 
Bishops of London, and the Lord Mayor, should the latter die 
in his Mayoralty, 

‘The ascent to the Whispering Gallery is sufficiently convenient, 
but the avenues contract on approaching the Stone Gallery which 
surrounds the exterior Dome above the Colonnade. ‘The view 
from hence is extensive and impressive; yet it by no means equals 
the prospect that is obtained at the superior elevation of the 
Golden Gallery, which crowns the apex of the Cupola, at the 
base of the lantern, From this height, when the atmosphere ix 
clear, the surrounding country, to a great extent, seems completely 
under the eye, and even the Capital, extensive as itis, with all 
its dependent villages, appears to occupy but an ineonsiderable 
portion of the vast expanse that lies spread out before the sight. 
The bright live that accompanies the meanilerings of the 
Thames, unit the thousanils of vessels that float upon its streat, 
and in the vicinity of the Tower almost exclude ils waters from 
the sight, compose principal features in the scene. ‘The Metro- 
polis itself has a kind of mimic appearance, like the objects ex- 
hibited in a Fintoecini, Every thing seems diminished: the 
squares, the streets, the buildings, the carriages, and the peoples 
have all a fairy-like aspect; and the throng and bustle among 
the inhabitants so forcibly excite the idea of a colony of busy 
emmets, that the Spectator, contemplating the diminutive race 
Below, and being himself removed for a moment out of the 
sphere of his usual sympathy with them, asks himself, involune 

furily, 


story has been frequently told, in confirmation of the fact, of soldier on 
duty there, who being found asleep ut the dead of the night, exeaped 
punishment by telling the Officer that he was only attentively listening to 
‘St. Panl's Clock, whiel had just strock thirtees/ an assertion that, lowe 
ever strange, is further stated to have been corroborated by the testimeny 
of other soldicrs and officers who kept guard the same night in St, James's 
Park. 
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tarily, ¢ in what are those little, consequential, eagér animals en- 
gaged.’® This view, though perhaps the very finest in ‘all Lone 
don, can seldom be enjoyed, owing to the clouds of smoke which, 
arising from the numerous coal fires, almost continually hang 
over the city :. the best time is early on a summer-morning. 

The occasional gloom and partial inconvenience of the ascent 
to the Golden Gallery, which is carried up between the outward 
roof and the Cone, by steep flights of stairs, is another cause of 
the prospect being seldom beheld; for many of the visitors to 
the Cathedral cannot prevail on themselves to undergo the fa- 
tigue, and apprehended danger. Still fewer are induced: to ex- 
plore their way into the copper Ball which crowns the lanterns 
though the additional exertion is sufficiently repaid to the curious, 
by the inspection of the ingenious contrivances and mechanism 
that may be seen in the ascent: this is principally by ladders, 
and a step or two in one of the enormous brazen feet that 
partly sustains the Ball itself, which is capacious enough to con- 
tain eight persons without particular inconvenience. The weight 
of the Ball is stated to be 5600Ibs.; and that of the Cross, to 
which there is no entrance, 33601bs. : the diameter of the Ball is 
six feet two inches, The entire ascent to this elevation is said to 
include 616 steps; of which the first 280 lead to the Whispering 
Gallery, and the first 534 to the Golden Gallery. 

The Choir and ils aisles are separated from the body of the 
Church by iron rails and gates, curiously and even elegantly 
wrought. The entrance to the Choir is immediately-beneath the 
Organ Gallery; this is’ supported by eight small Corinthian co= 
lumns of blue and white veined marble, for each of which Mr. 
Edward Strong was paid 521. 10s. In front is the following in- 
scription (jn gold letters) which formerly appeared only over the 
grave of the great Architect whom it commemorates, but has 
recently been repeated here, as the snore appropriate situation, 
in accordance with the suggestion of the late Robert Mylne, 
Esq. Clerk of the Works to St. Paul’s, . 

T suBTUS 
* Picture of Lond. p. 75. 
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SUBTOS , CONDITUR. 10JUs . RCCLESEA , RT. URBIS 
eoxnrron , CHRISTOPHORUS WREN . qui . vixrr 
AXNOS . ULTRA . NONAGINTA . NON. 511 «SED 
PHONO . PUNLICO . LECTOR . $1. HONUMENTUM . REQUIRES 
‘CIRCUMSPICE .* 

Onur. xxv. Fen, Axwo.xpecxxms. 

Erar ote 


The Organ is one of the finest instruments of the kind in the 
Kingdom: it was constructed by a German, named Bernard 
Smidt, or Sehymedt (Smith) who, in December 1696, entered 
into a contract with the Commissioners to erect the great Organ, 
{and a choir orgin) for 20001, aud, so faithfully was his enguge- 
ment performed, that it is supposed that a similar one conld not 
now be built for less than double that sum. The pipes, the 
origival gilding of which appears perfectly frest: and brillia 
preserved from dust by a heavy-looking case, with old-fashioned 
sashes; the glazing of which cost 1031. and is formed by “ forty- 
eight glass plates of clirystal, two feet one inch long, and eighteen 
inches broad, at twenty-six shillings each; twenty-six others, 
twenty-five inches by twenty-one, at thirty shillings each; and 
Iwo, twenty-one inches by fourteen, at sixteen shillings each."} 
‘The caryatides, fruits, flowers, and other figures whieh adorn the 
Oryan-case, are admirably carved, but the sashes have the effect 
of impeding the sound. ‘The Organ was entirely taken to pieces 
and repsired in the year 1802, by a Swedish artist and his 
partier, and the tones ure said to have been improved “ into 
exquisite softness and harmony.”} 

‘The Choir was completed about the year 1688. On each 
side is a range of fifteen stalls, independent of the Bishop's 

Throne 


® ‘This inscription, though remarkably quaint, is certainly expressive 5 
it may be Englished thus -— 

Beneath lies CHRISTOPHER WREN, the Builder of this Church, 
and of this City; who lived upwards of ninety years, not for himself, bat 
for the Poblic good. Reanzn! wouldst thou search out his Monument? 

Loox Anounpt 


Mal. Lond, Red, Vot, IIE. p. 106, ¢ Ibid, p. 108. 
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Throne on the south side, and the Lord Mayor's on the north. 
These, though not remarkable for their elegance of design, are 
most beautifully ornamented with carvings, by Grinling Gibbons, 
of whose unrivalled excellence Walpole thus eloquently speaks: 
“There is no instance of a man, before Gibbons, who gave to 
wood the loose and airy lightness of flowers, and chained together 
the various productions of the elements, with a free disorder, 
natural to each species.”* The general effect on entering the 
Choir is magnificent; yet the interest is partially destroyed by 
the insignificance of the altar, and the want of grandeur in the 
chancel; for though the original decorations were showy, they 

T2 were 

* Anec. of Paint. Vol. III. p. 149. The sums paid to Gibbons are thas 
stated in the Extracts from the Books at St. Paul's, made by Mr. Mal 
colm, See Lond. Red. Vol. III. pp. 104, 103. 

Payments to Grinling Gibbons for the Carvings inside the Choir. 

For two upper cimas of the great cornice, carved with leaves, at 28. 6d. 
per foot, over the prehend’s stalls. 

‘The chaptering of the parapet, upper cimas, and member of the corona, 
with lace and leaves, at 18, per foot. 

‘The moulding in the cistals, one member enriched, 7d. per foot. 

Coping on the cartonches, one member enriched, 14d. per foot. 

‘The small O, G. on the corona of the Bishop, and Lord Mayor's thrones, 
44. per foot. 

For the lower cima in the bottom of the nine-inch cornice, at 7d. per foot. 

‘The cima and casements round the stalls, 9d. per foot. 

‘The small cima on the top of the imposts over the prebends’ heads, ad. 
per foot. 

‘The hollow of the impost leaves, 5s. per foot. 

‘The swelling friezes, with grotesque enrichments, 58. per foot ; and the 
grotesque enrichments round the openings in the women's gallery, 48. Sd. 
per foot. 

‘The scrolls in the partition pilasters in the stalls, 9s. 6d. per foot. 

‘The leaning scrolls, or elbows, 11. 5s. each; the frieze on the throucs, 
44. per foot; pedestals, grotesque in the front, 11. 4s. each. 

The great modillion cornices, six members emiched, 10s. per foot. 

‘The leaved cornice on the stone pilasters, 9s. per foot. 

‘The Corinthian three-quarter capitals, 51. 6s, each ; the whole ones, a. 
ach. 

Grotesque capitals in the choir, 71. cach. Total charge, 13331. 7s. 54. 
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rere not impressive, and are now disfigured. ‘The railing whiclt 
encloses the chancel is ‘clumsy and inelegant;* the ceiling bas 
been painted in imitation of veined marble, as well as the semi- 
cireular reeess, excepting the pannels belaw the windows, which 
are of white mmrble, set in dark variegated borders; bat there 
are vow much cofroded, and have lost their potish. ‘This is also 
the case with the chancel-parement, which is laid in geonietrical 
figures, with porphyry and other rich-cotoured iatbles. The 
altar-piece is decorated with four fluted pilasters, painted witht 
nilira-marine and veined with gold, in imitation of Lapis lazuli, 
and their enpitals ure richly gilt: the foliage of the friexe, the 
_palm and laurel branches, Sc. are also respleudent with gild= 
ing.”"* The marble panvelling between the’ intercolumniations 
comists of nine squares, three under cach window.f ‘The present 
Pulpit was designed by the lite Mr. Mylae, aad erected about 
nine or ten years ago; it is a costly fabric, and not inelegant in 
parts, yet rather heavy; the rich carving is by Wyatt aud an inge= 
nious Frenchman. The Reader's Desk, whick is « fine example of 

¢ ite 

* The gilding round tho aliar cost 161. the Glory 31. the foliage S01 
wit the paim and laurel branches 5). the painting of the pilasters, coat 
4691. amt tie painthiy of die cast end, &c, in resemblance of veined marble, 
44 per sqmare yard, Mal, Lond, Red, Vol. LIT, p. 105, 

1 The paluting asd gikling of the Architecture of the cast cad of the 
‘Church, over the Coznmnnion-Tnblo, was initemted only toserve the present 
ecetsiin, till suoh tine as _materials could have becw procured fora magais 
ficent design ofan altar, consisting of four pillars, wreathed, of the rithest 
jPreeke, marbles, eopporting a canopy Rensispheriea}, with proper decora- 
Lpee of architecture and sculpture; for which the reypoetive drawings amd 
@ model were prepared. Information, and particular descriptions of cer 
tain blocks of marble, were once sent to the Right Hop, Dr. Menry Comp 
fon, Hisinp ef London, from a Levantine Mereteut in Hobland, and comtiet. 
wicated 10 the Surveyor, bat uslockily the colowrs aud seanilings did mot. 
uorwer bis purpose ; 0 it rested, in expectance of 9 fitter opportunity, else 
probably this curious and stately design had beew finished at the sim time 
‘with ibe main fabric.” Parentativ, p. 292, note. The Model lere spekeu 
of was tht of which a part is now remaining in the Trophy-Roow, as before 
‘weatioued, 
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Art of Painting “ would never meet with due encouragement ia 
England til! it was admitted into Churches, where grand religions 
subjects contribute to exalt the ideas of the multitude to a just 
conception of the Divinity.” The Dean and Chapter highly up- 
proved of the offer, which was first communicated to Bishop 
Newton by Sir Joshua Reynokts; bis Majesty alto concurred 
with the proposal. The then Archbishop of Canterbury, how- 
ever, and Dr. Terrick, who was promoted to this See in May, 
1774, thought proper to discountenance the whole plan (which 
fell to the ground in consequence of their opposition) om the fatile 
principle, that popular clamours would be excited by the idea 
that “ Popery and the Saints were again to be admitted into our 
Churches.” 

Within the space of twenty years after the above period, an> 
other scheme was suggested, and bas happily been carried into 
effect, for breaking the monotonous uniformity of the architec- 
tural masses, This was the admission into the Cathedral of those 
Monnments of the Great deceased, which may, with strict pro- 
priety, be denominated NaT‘on AL; not altogether from their 
Deing always executed at the Public expense, and thus announc- 
ing the adiniring veneration of a grateful Country, but from their 
being raised in commemoration of Characters either eminent for 
their virtues, for their talents, or for their heroism; and long, 
very long, may the time be distant, when the mere circumstance 
of rank or of office shall be judged sufficient to give the privilege 
of monumental record in this sacred fanet 

‘The Decease of Howann, the Philanthropist, who expired 
at Chersos, in Russian Turkey, in 1790, was the immediate 
event that led to the erection of Monuments in this Church. 
During the life-time of that extraordinary man, who passed many 
yeurs in inspecting the gloom of prisons, and in alleviating the 
sufferings of debtors and criminals, a design had been formed, 
and a subscription promoted, for raising a Statue to his praise; 
het this honourable distinction was decidedly objected to by 
Howard hinwelf, ani therefore was not persevered in till after his 

death, 
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death. It was then suggested by the Rev. John Pridden, one of 
the minor Canons of St, Paul's, that the Dean and Chapter 

‘ should be solicited for permission to erect the intended Statue in 
this Cathedral; a requisition which, with the according cousent- 
- of the late Bishop, Dr. Bielby Porteus, was readily granted ; but it 
was of the same time intimated, that as this would become a pre- 
cedent for future applications, ‘ no Monument should be erected 
without the’ design being first approved of by a Committee of the 
Royal Academicians,’ s determination which has been hitherto 
trietly abided by; though it was very early seen, that from the 
influence of some unexplained imperium in imperio, the ultimate 
decision was not intended to be given to the Committee.* uy 
‘Though the permission for Howard's Statue wes first granted, 
that of the celebrated Dr. JoHNSON wns the first erected. ‘Thin 
was executed by the late excellent artist John Bacon, Esq. R. A. 
in the year 1795. In this figure the sculptor bas acknowledgedly 
aimed at “a magnitude of parts, and 2 grandeur of style,” that 
should accord with the masculine sense and nervous phraseology 
which characterizes the writings of our great moralist. He is 
represented in a Roman toga, with the right arm and breast 
waked, and in an attitude of intense study. The expression of 
his countenance is mingled with severity, as being most suitable 
to his vigour of thinking, and the complexional character of bis 
works; and he appears leaning against a column, to express the 
firmness of his mind, and the stability of his maxims.t The in- 
scription on the pedestal was written by that accomplished scholar 
Dr, Parr; it is as follows: 
a & a 
SAMVELI . JOHNSON 
GRAMMATICO. RT. CRITICO 
SCRIPTORVM . ANGLICORUM . LITTERATE . PERITO 
POETA , LYMINIBUS . SENTENTIARVM 
ar. 
* Sce Barry's Letter to the Dilettanti Society, p. 47; and Bacon's Tet. 
‘ter to Mr. J. Nichols, in Gent.'s Mag. for the year 1796, 
+t Sce Bacon’s Letter, as ahove. 


tSTRO « VIRTVTES , ORAVISSINOG 
MOMINE . OPTIMO . EY, SINGVLARIS . EXEMPLE 
QVI. VIXEY ANN. LXXY, MENS. HD. orem . xrnIT 
DECEIT. Tb. DECHMOR . ANN . Chtmier . cloJoceexxxieit, 
VUT EN» MD) SANCT. PETR . WESTMONASTERIENS 
UL. RAL, JANVAR , ANN. CHRIST. Clo,FoCCLXXx¥ 
AMICL, ET SODALES . LATTORARIE 
PECVIA. CONLATA 
H.M, FACIVND . CYRAVER 


‘The Statue of Howard, whieh o¢cupies n situation correspond 
jing with that of Dr. Johnson, viz. an angle in frout of oue of 
the smaller piers of the Dome, is also from the chisel of Bacon, 
Who agreed to execute it forthe sum of 1300 guineas, ‘The origi- 
nal intention of ihe sculptor was to lave made a group of two 
figures, as furnishing more opportunity for that display of aetice 
benevolence which so peculiarly distinguished the conduct of this 
Philanthropist. This idea was unfortunately overruled, for) the 
suke of ‘uniformity’ with the Statue of Dr. Johnson; and the 
Artist, compelled to have recourse toa single figure, wus some~ 
whai perplexed fully to exhibit those characteristics which: best 
tended to develope the actions ant disposition of the beqeficent 
Howard, The Ronan eastume is again employed in this figure ; 
the attitude is intended to give the idea of motion, by the body 
being advaveed upon the right foot, which is placed consklerably 
forward : in one hand is a key, to Sexpress the eireumstunce of 
his exploring dusgeons,’ aud in the other a scroll of papers, with 
the words— Plan for the Improvement of Prisons," writtew.an 
one; and on the corer of a second, the word ‘ Hospitals” At 
the feet of the Statue are chains and fetters, and behind another 
paper, with the word * Regulations:’ on the peclestal in front, isa 
bas-relief, representing ‘a scene in a Prison, where Mr. Howard 
having broken the chains of the Prisoners, is bringing provision 
and cloathing for their relief’* Over the bas-relief is the name 
JOHN HOWARD; and on the left of the pedestal the follow~ 

ing 
* Sep Bucay’s Letter, as above, 
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ing inscription, from the pen of Samuel Whitbread, Esq. the 
eminent Commoner, who so nobly exerts bimself for the preser- 
* vation of British constitutional liberty: 


‘This Extraordinary Man had the fortune to be hononred, whilst living, 
In the manner which his Virtues deserved. 
He received the Thanks 
‘Of both Houses of the British and Irish Parliaments, 
For his eminent Services rendered to his Country aud to Mankiad. 
Our National Prisons and Hospitals, 
Improved upon the suggestions of his Wisdom, 
Bear testimony to the solidity of his Judgment, 
And to the estimation in which he washeld ~ 
: In every part of the Civilised World, 
‘Which be traversed to rednce the sum of Human Misery. 
From the Throne to the Dungeon, his name 
‘Was mentioned with respect, gratitade, and Admiration! 
His Modesty alene 
Defeated various efforts that were made during his Life 
To enect THis STATUE, 
Which the Public has now consecrated to his Memory! 
He was born at Hackney, inale County of Middlesex, Sept.11. MDCC.XXVI. 
‘The early part of bis life he spent in Retirement, 
Residing principally on his Paternal estate 
At Cardington, in Bedfordshire, 
For which Connty he served the office of Sheriff 
In the year M.DCC.LXXIIL. 
‘He expired at Cherson, in Russian Tartary, on the xxth Jan. M.DCC.XC, 
A victim to the perilous und benevolent Attempt 
‘To ascertain the cause of, and find an efficacious Remedy 
For, the Plague. 
He trod an open, but unfreqnented, path to Immortality, 
In the ardent and unintermitted exercise of Christian Charity. 
May this Tribute to his Fame 
Excite an emulation of his truly glorious Achievements! 








In another correspondent angle below the Dome is a third 
Statue by Bacon, erected in the year 1799, tv the memory of 
Sin WitL1aM Jongs, “ one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William, Bengal,” where he died on 


the 
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the twenty-seventh of April, 179% This, like the two former, 
is a standing figure (having in the left hand a roll of paper, in~ 
scribed, ‘ Plan of the Asiatic Society;’ und in the right a pen,) 
resting upon a volume, inscribed ‘ Translation of the Institutes of 
Mewu,’ which is placed, with two others, on a square pedestal, 
sculptured with a Lyre, Armillary Sphere, Compass, Sword and 
Scales, &c, all intended as emblems of the various acquirements of 
this learned man. In front of the pedestal is a bas-relief of the 
‘ Courme Avater,’ and on the right an inscription, stating that, 
« This Statue was erected by the Hon. Bast-India Company, in 
testimony of their grateful sense of his public services, their ad- 
miration of his genius and learning, and their respect for his 
character and virtues.” 

Under the east window of the north end of the principal tran- 
sept, is the Monument of CarTAins Mosst and Riov, by 
Charles Rossi, Esq. R. A. erected in 1805. This consists of the 


figures of Victory and Fame, seated upon a plinth, or insulated 
base (which sustains a sarcophagus) and displaying oval medallions 
Of the deceased officers, who are further commemorated by this 
inscription = 


‘The Services and Death 
of two valiant and distinguished Officers, 
Samus Ronxnt Mosse, Captain of the Monarch, 
and Epwann Rtov, of the Amazox, 
who fell in the attack upon Copenhagen, 
Conducted by Lorn Netson, 2nd April, 1801, 
are commemorated by this Monument 
erected at the National expense. 


James Ronerr Mosse was born in 1746; he served as Liew- 
tenant several years under Lord Howe, and was promoted to the 
rank of Post Captain, 1790.—To Enwanp Rioe, whe was bora 
in 1762; am extraordinary occasion was presented, in the early 
part of his services, of signalizing his intrepidity and presence of 
tind, which were combined with the most anxious solicitude for 
the lives of those under his command, and a magnanimous dis- 
regnrd to his own. When his ship, the Guardian, struck epoo an 
Taand of Ice, im December 1789, and afforded no prospect but 
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that of immediate destruction to those om board, Lieutenant Riew 
encouraged all who desired to take the chance of preserving 
themselves ia the bonts, to consult their safety; but judging it 
Contrary to hisown duty to desert the vessel, he neither gave 

hime wp 'to despair, vor relaved his exertions! whereby, after 

tem weeks of the most perilous navigation, he sncceeded in bring- 
ing bis disabled Ship into Port ; receiving this high reward of Fore 
fitmle aud Perseverance from the Divine Providence on whoro 
protection he relied. 

“This Monument was compiled from different designs by Rossi; 
hut isstated to have been arranged under the direction of a Cons- 
mittee appointed by Goveroment ; whose taste, if such was really 
the fact, must have been extremely deficient in discrimination, or 
they never couk! have fubricated a composition so divested of 
energy, anil fraught with such a monotonous sameness. It is re 
prehensible, likewise, in another point of view, for on no one 
axiom of sound criticism in art, can the sacrifice of the principal 
‘be maintained, for the mere purpose of bringing forward what, 
if at all necessary, can only be consirlered in the light of collateral 
adjuncts. This remark is intended to apply to the inexcusable 
absurdity of making the representation or figure of the person 
‘commemorated s0 completely subordinate to allegorical substi- 
tutions, as is done in this Monument. The figures of Fame and 
Victory (whose altitudes are almost counterparts of each other) 
who have no existence except in the realms of poetical fiction, 
ere larger than the general size of buman beings, with every limb 
displayed, and an expression of vitality in each countenance, suf- 
ficiently significant of ideal sympathy ; whilst on the other hand 
the resemblance of the gallant men, who in the hour of battle 
perished in their Country's cause, and whose deaths formed the 
very ground-work upon which the Monument was voted by Par- 
Jiament, are tamely impressed upon miserable medallions, The 
heroism of the “inighty fallen” ought surely to be represented 
in a more striking manner than this, and under the more impres- 
‘sive character of dignified action, or of energetic suffering. ‘The 
figutes of Victory and Fame are the common ‘refuge of medio- 

crity 
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crity of genius and defective or indolent invention ; they have been 
repeated 10 satiety, and under ulmost every possible form and 
cirewmstiance; and like those of Neptune and Britavnia, in too 
many of our naval monuments, they usurp that room whicl should 
be appropriated to the display of the achievements that ennoble, 
or the virtues that irmortalize, 

Against the Gat or pannel between the pilasters of ihe first 
pier on the east from the north entrance, is a magnificent group 
of sculpture, in commemoration of Mason-Genprat THOMAS 
Dunpas, who died of the Yellow Fever in the West Indies, on the 
third of June, 1794. The inscription states that this Mooument 
was erected by a vote of the House of Commons for the eminent 
services which he rendered to his Country ; particularly in the re- 
doction of the West India Islands. Itwas executed in 1805, by J. 
Bacon, Jun, and is undoubtedly a very fine aud spirited perform- 

considerable degree, liable to the objeetions just made. 

# noble and majestic figure, with her attendant Lion eou- 

chant, is here represented in the act of encircling the Bust of the 

deceased with a laurel wreath, whilst at the same time she “ iv ree 

ceiving wirder her protection the Genius of the captured Istands,” 

another fall lengil: female figure, “ bearing the produce of the 

aving a youthful form, awd a countenance 

expressive of sensibility. At her feet is am infant boy with an 

olive branch, and behind # trident. ‘The Bust is sustained on a 

éireular pedestal, on which is a bas-relief of Britannia giving pror 

tection to a fugitive Femule against the pursuit of two other 
figures representing Deceit and Oppression. 

Immediately opposite is a Monument by the late J, Banks, R.A, 
0 the memory of CAPTAIN Westcorr, who was killed in the 
Batlle of the Nile.. The dying hero, a fine figure, in a falling 
attitude, is here supported by Victory; whose own: position how- 
ever, is apparenily very unstable, aud exeites the idea of compa- 
rative weakness. On the basement, in the centre, isa bas-relief 
of a gigantic figure intended for the god Nilus, with numerous 
maked boys, indicalive of the various steams of the River Nilo; 

and 
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vod at the sides are other emblems of Egypt, as the Sphinx, Py- 
mumid, Palm Trees, Xc. ‘Tlie inscription is as follows > 


Erected at the Public Expemic, 
to the memory of 
Geoncet Bhacbon Westcorr, 
Captain of the Majestic, 
‘Who after thirty-three years of meritorious service, 
Fel! Glorionsly 
In the Vietory obtaitied over the Freach Fleet, off Aboukir, 
the first day of August, in the year 1793, 
Ins the forty-sixth year of his age. 


a the south end of this transept, in a corresponding situatiog, 
‘against tbe pannel of the south-west pier, is another Mongment 
hy Banks, in memory of Carrain Buncess, who gloriously 
fell in the battle fought with the Dutch, off Camperdown, by 
Admiral Duncan, ‘The faults avd the excellencies of this expan- 
sive piece of sculpture are singularly blended; yet it must be 
confessed that the former affect the conception or invention more 

the execution ; which, generally speaking, is deserving of igh 
praise, ‘The principal figures are those of Victory and the De- 
ceased, Hoth of whom ure standing on the opposite sides of a 
cannon, near which are coils of rope, balls, &c. Victory, who is 
a “meagre and insipid figure, is in the act of presenting a sword 
fo the brave Buryess, whose shituc is finely expressive of heroic 
abimation, but almost literally moked, a stute by far more befilting 
the Godiless herself than the represvutation of a Naval Officer. 
‘On the circular buse or pedestal, in front, beneath the pannel 
With Whe fuscriptiow, is an aged Cuplive, with a log-line and com- 
pass, sitting belween the prows of two ships, one of which is 
antique, the other modern, At the sides are other figures, male 
aud female, beautifully sculptured, and in & classical taste, expres 
sive Of ilisgrace, discomfiture, avd captivity; and in the vacant 
spaces are antique shields, clubs, Sc, Al! these figures are in 
bold relief, und their actions and attitudes, finely indicative of 

defeat and sliame. The inscription is as follows : 
‘Sacred 
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Sacred to the Memory of Rictann Renoir Bonorss, Esq. 
Commander of His Majesty's Ship ardent, who fell in the 45rd 
year of his age, while bravely supporting the honour of the Britials 
Fing, in a daring and successful attempt to break the Eoemy's 
Tine, near Camperdomn, on the 13th of October, 1797, His skill, 
coolness, and intrepidity, eminently contributed to a Victory 
equally advantageous and glorious to his Counray. ‘That grate- 
fal Country, by the enanimons Act of her Legislature, enrolis hie 
Name high in the list of those Heroes, who, under the blessing of 
Providence, have established and maintained her Harahan 
rity and her exalted rank amoug Nations. 

Against the opposite pannel is another large Monument com- 
memorating the fate and gallant exploit of the lamented Caprain 
Favixwxor, who fell in battle in the West Indies. This iatre- 
pid Officer (who is very injudiciously represented with a Roman 
sword in his right hand, and a Roman shield on bis teft arm, as 
if intended for a Gladiator) is exhibited as in the moment of 
‘death, and falling into the arms of Neptune ; the latter isa gigantic 
figure seated on a rock, with a stight portion of drapery thrown 
over his left knee and middle, and occupying the most central and 
prominent place in the composition ; his form appears somewhat 
uncouth and his attitude ungracious ; below him is « Dolphin, and 
on his left the Goddess Victory with a palm brinch io her left 
hand and a wreath in her right, which she bolds over the head of 
the dying hero. ‘This group is the workmanship of Rossi; and 
Dears the date 1802. ‘The lassitude resulting from, the approach 
‘of death is well expressed in the figure of the Captain; and the 
statue of Victory bus merit, On the pedestal is the following 
inscription: 


‘This Monnment was erected r 
hy the Tritish Parliament 
to commemorate the gallaat conduct of 
Carratn Roneer PAutKxon, 
who on the 5th of Jasnary, 4795, 
in the thirts-second year of bis age, 
and in the moment of Vietary, 
was killed on board the Blanche Frigate, 
while he was engaging La Pigue, » French Frigate 
of very superior force. 
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‘The circumstances of determined bravery, that distinguished 
‘this action, deserve to be recorded.—Captain FAuLKNoR, ob- 
serving the great eperiority of the Enemy, and haying Jost most 
‘Of bis masts aml rigging, watched aw opportunity of the bow. 
sprit of La Pigue coming athwart the Blanche, and with bis own 
‘Lands lashed it'te bor capstern, and thus converted the whole 
Mera of the Blanche into one battery; but, mnfortunately, soon 
vafter this bold and dating mancuyre, he was shot through the 
Heart. 

In the smaller pannel above the last Monument, is a beautiful 
composition, by Flaxman, which strongly exhibits the classic abili- 
ties of that great master, The figures of Britannia and Fame, in 
high relief, are here represented in the conjoined action of affixing 
& Mettallion of the deceased tou Palm-tree. Round the edge of 
the Medallion are the words, “To CAPT. R. WILLEY MiL- 
LR ;" and above, on the plane, “ This Monument is raised by 
his Companions in Victory.” Behind the figure of Fame is the 
stern of the Theseus, and at the side of Britannia is a couchant 
Lion. Admitting the propriety of the Allegory, there is a 
Yividness of feeling and a cultivated taste exbibited in this 
chaste Memento, which are highly judicious and praise- 


Within the alcove of the south-east window of this part of the 
transept is the very noble Equestrian Monument of Sin Rauriu 
ADERCROMBY, who was mortally wounded in Egypt, soon after 
the memorable landing of the British Troops in that’ Country, 
in the year 1801. This was erected, in consequence of a Vote 
of Parliament, by R, Westmacot!, A. R.A. about 1809, ‘The 
brave and able General, who is the subject of this Memento, is 
represented as wounded, and falling from bis Horse into, the 
arms of an attendant Highlander, Both figures-are arrayed in 
the proper costume of their respective stations; and below the 
fore-feet of the Horse, which is springing forward in a very 
spirited attitude, is the naked body of u fallen foe. The position 
of the Highland Soldier is well conceived and judiciously ba- 
lanced, 50 as 10 sustain the additional weight» of the General; 
Me ‘ without 
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without exhibiting any iudication of weak oF inefficient power, 
"The countenance of the immortal Abercromby, though languid, 
displays a placid dignity, highly expressive of the strength of 
mind and undaunted beroisn which distinguished his characters 
Upon the freestone plinth of this Monument, and ou each side of 
the principal group, is a large figure of the Egyptian Sphynx ; 
and the following inscription is on the circular base, below the 
principal figures: 
Ereeted at the Public Expense, to the memory of treet. 
Gex. Sin Ratru Asenctomey, K. B, Commandertin-Chigh ” 
of an expedition directed against the Frinch iin Reypty whoy 
Laving surmounted, with cousummate ability amd valour, the 
ebstacles opposed to his landing, by local difficaltics, and a 
powerful and well-prepared Enemy, and, having successfully 
established and maintained the successive pesitions necemmy 
for conducting his farther operations, resisted, with signal ade 
vantage, a desperate attack of chosen and veteran troops, on 
the @1st of March, 1801, when he keceived, ently ti the En 
agement, 3 mortal wound; but remained it the field, guiding 
by his direction, and animating by his presence, the brave 
oops under his command, until they liad achieved the brile 
ant and important Vicrory obtaived on that memorable 
Day. The former actions of a long Life, spent in the service of 
Lis Country, and thas gloriously terminated, wete distinguished 
dy the same Military Skill, and Ly equal zeal for the Pubtie Sore 
vice, particularly diving the Campaigns in the Netherlands, ia 
1793 and 94; in the West Indies, in 1796 and 97; atl im Hole 
land, in 1799; ia the last of which the distinguished Gi 
and Ability with which be effected his Landing on the Datel 
Coast, established bis position in the face of s powerful iieniy, — ' 
and seenred the Command of the prinieipal Fort aind) Arsenal of 
the Dutch Republic, were acknowledged ‘and honoured ‘hy the: 
‘Thanks of both Houses of Pasliament. Sir Ralph Abercromthy, 
expired on board the Fondroyant, op the 26th of March, 1801, 
iu his 66th Year. - 
‘This is unquestionably the grandest Monument, and the most 
perfect in composition, that has yet been erected io St. Paul's, 
Cathedral. ‘The interest derived by the tind from the cou~ 
terplation 
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templation of historical fact, may here be obtained, unmingled 
with the alloy of baser matter. No false allegory is spread be- 
fore the eye, to amuse the fancy at the expense of the under- 
standing, but every thing is in place and in nature; nor are we 
compelled to arrest the full flow of sensibility and sentiment, by 
stopping to enquire into the attsibutes of imaginary beings, who 
more frequently seem to be compelled into the service, than to 
assume their stations with propriety aod due subordination. 
Greatness and Art are allied; aud the fall of Abercromby bas 
conferred immortality on Westmacolt. 

Under the opposite east window a most noble Monument is 
now erecting by Flaxman, in memory of the late Lord Howe; 
but this, though fast advancing to completion, it would be pre- 
mature to describe till it be open to the Public eye. Another 
magnificent Monument, in commemoration of the late Marguis 
Cornwallis, is also now raising, by Westmacott, against the 
large pannel on the left of the entrance into the choir. Both 
these Monuments were voted by Parliament, as was also a third, 
to the memory of Lord Nelson, which is intended to be placed 
opposite to that of the Marquis Cornwallis, In the small pannel 
over the latter is an allegorical memento, erected at the Public 
expense, for “‘ Captain JoHN Cook 8, who was killed commanding 
the Bellerophon, in the Battle of Trafalgar, in the forty-fourth 
year of his age;” and in the corresponding panuel, opposite to 
this, is another mural Monument, in commemoration of Cap- 
tain GeoRrGE Durr, who was killed in the same battle, “ the 
xx1st of October, M.DCCC.V, commanding the Mars, in his 
forty-second year.” The latter is by J. Bacon, Jun. and con- 
sists of a small antique sarcophagus (on the front of which is a 
sculptured medallion of the deceased) a figure of Britamia on 
the right, holding a wreath over the sarcophagus, and on the 
left_a sailor, relieved from a naval flag, reclining his head, in 
sorrow, upon the edge of the pedestal. This also was erected 
in consequence of a vote of Parliament. 

It may be proper to gbserve, that all the Monuments above 

U described 
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described are of white marble, with the exception of the ground 
plinths to those which stand upon the pavement, and are of free~ 
Sone, It must also be noticed, that only ove, Lord Nelson, of 
all the Persons who have yet been mentioned as commemorated 
in this structure, has been really interred bere, 

‘The entrance to the Faults is by « broad flight of steps in the 
south-east angle of the great transept. In these gloomy recesses, 
which receive only # partial distant light from * grated prisom-like 
windows,’ the vast piers and arches that sustain the saperstruc: 
ture, cannot be seen without interest. They form the whole 
space into three main avenues, the principal one under the Dome 
being almost totally dark. 

Here, in the very centre of the building, repose the mortal 
remains of the great and ‘ever to be lamented’ Lorp NEtsow, 
& man, whose consummate skill and daring intrepidily advanced 
the naval superiority of the British Nation to a height and splen- 
dor before unparalleled. He was mortally wounded in the ever 
glorious Battle of Trafalgar, near Cadiz; but his dying hours 
were cheered by the complete assurance of triumph, and the 
conscious satisfaction of knowing that ‘every man had done bis 
duty.” His body having been brought to England in his own 
ship, the Victory, was inclosed, at Chatham, in a coffin, made 
cut of the main.mast of L’Orient, which blew up in the Batile 
of the Nile, and being thence conveyed to Greenwich Hospital, 
was laid in state during three days. It was then removed, in & 
grand. procession, by water, to the Admiralty, and on the ful- 
lowing day (Thursday, January the ninth, 1806) was conveyed te 
St. Paul's, amidst a solemn procession, and with all the hopours 
that a sorrowing country could bestow. On this cocasion the 
interior of the Cathedral displayed a scene the most impressive 
sand affecting, perhaps, that was ever beheld within its walls. 
‘The Prince of Wales, and all the other Princes of the Blood, 

with 

* The last signal made by Lord Nelson to the Ploet, on leading dows 
to action, was, “ ENGLAND EXPRCTS EVERY MAN SMALL Do m9 DUTY! 

_ 1 See preceding Volume, pp. 605, 606, 
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with a considerable concourse of Nobility and Gentry of the first 
rank, the 'Lord Mayor, Corporation, and chief Citizens of Lon- 
dou, many Naval and Military Officers, a detachment of Seamen 
and Marines from the Victory, and an immense namber of spécta- 
tors were present; and after a grand funeral service, intermingled 
with music and authents by the conjoined choirs of St. Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Chapel-royal, the remains of thé 
departed ‘hero were lowered into the vaults, and the ceremonial 
wis coneladed by the verse and chorus, ‘ His body is buried ia; 
peacé,'—‘:but his name Hocth evermore.’ The Colours of the 
Victory were deposited with the Chieftian who so gloriously fell 
water them, and whose revered reliques have since been inclosed 
teithin a bese of Scotch granite, built upon the floor of the, 
vealt, and supporting a large sarcophagus, formed of black and. 
dark-coloured marbles, brought from the Tomb-house of Cardinal 
Wolsey, at Windsor.* Viro Immortali! 

Near the tomb of Nelson, the remains of his gallant and. souch- 
esteemed friend and companion in victory, CUTHBERT, LonD 
CoLLinGwoop, have since been interred. This brave Admiral, 
who was second in command to Lord Nelson+ in the Battle of 
‘Trafalgar, and upon whom the entire command devolved after 

U2 . _ the 

© See Beauties, Vol. I. p. 260. 

“ ¢ In the Dispatches written by Admiral Collingwood, after the engage- 
ment off Trafalgar, is the following passage :—“ Such a Battle could not 
be fonght without sustaining a great loss of mcn. Ihave not only to lament, 
ia common with the British navy and the British nation, in the fall of the 
Gemenander in Chief, the loss of a Hero whose name will be immortal, and 
lis memory ever dear to his country ; bat my heart is rent with the most 
poignant grief for the death of a friend, to whom, by many years intimacy, 
and a perfect knowledge of the virtues of his mind, which inspired ideas 
superior to the common race of men, I was bonnd by the strongest ties of 
‘fection ; a grief to which even the glorious occasion in which be fell, doeg 
‘tot-bring the consolation which perhaps it ought : his Lordship received a 
‘tmusket-ball in the left breast, about the middle of the action, and sent an 
Officer to me immediately with his last farewell, and soon after expired.» 
Lord Nelson was born in September, 1758: and Lord Collingwood in 
— 1750. : : 
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Ue death of that Hero, had the hurd fortune never again to see hie 
native laud, although he survived till the tenth of March, 1810, 

Of the other persons buried in the Vaults, the priority of no- 
tice is certainly due to Sin CurtstorHeR WEEN, upon whose 
low Tomb, beneath the south-east window, is this i inscription — 
Here lieth Christopher Wren, Knight, bolder of this Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, who died in the year of ovr Lord, 
MDCCXNXIIf, and of his age, XCL" On the adjacent walk, at 
the head of the tomb, within a border of ovals, are the words, 
* Subtis conditur,’ &c. a repetition of whieh Jas beet recently 
inseribed over the entrance to the choir.* 

‘This great’ nao, whose mathematical, mechanical, and archi- 
tectural knowledge surpassed that of almost every other individaal 
of his time, was born on the twentieth of October, 1632, at 
East Knoyle, in Wiltshire, his father, Dr, Christopher Wren, 
Dean of Windsor, being then Rector of that parhh. Having 
miade a rapid progress in classical and mathematical learning, 
under private tutors, he was sent to Westminster School (of which 
the celebrated Dr. Busby was then Master) but was soon after= 
wards removed to the University of Oxford, and admitted a Gen~ 
themau-Commoner at Wadham College, in his fourteenth years 
Previously to this he had invented a new Astronomical Tostrament 
on the principle of the Orrery, together with a curious Pueumatic 
Engine, and a peculiar kind of Sun-dial, The strength of his 
talents, and his vigorous application to study, soon procured hima 
the esteem and friendship of Dr. John Wilkins, the then Fake 
of his College, and afterwards Bishop of Chester, and of Dr. 
Seth Ward, Savilian Professor of Astronomy, and afterwards 
Bishop of Sarum: by the former he was introduced to the ac- 
quaintance and favour of Prince Charles, the Elector Palilacs 
to whom, when about the age of sixteen, be presented several 
Mechanical Instruments of his own invention, 

In the following yea? (auno 1647) he invented several other’ 
‘Mithematical Justruments; and having obtained the friendsllip 


* See before, p. 274, 
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of that learned Anatomist, Dr. Scarborough, he assisted him in 
bis preparations and experiments; and afterwards made some 
carious illustrative models, in pasteboard, of the muscles, ‘as 
they naturally rise in Dissection,’ for the use of the celebrated 
Lectures delivered by the Doctor in Surgeon's Hall. On the 
18th of March, 1650, he proceeded Bachelor of Aris, and ia 
the following year, at his father’s request, he composed a short 
Algebraical tract, relating to the Julian period, very useful in 
Chronology. He was elected a Fellow of All-Souls College in 
the beginning of November, 1653; and the eleventh of Decem- 
ber following be took the degree of Master of Arts, In the mean 
time be became one of the first members of the Philosophical 
Society at Oxford; at whose first asseniblies, held at Dr. Wil- 
hins’s lodging, at Wadham College, he exhibited many new 
‘theories, inventions, experiments, and mechanic improvements,” 
In 1656 he discovered « method of infusing liquors immediately 
into the mass of blood in an animal body: this, like many other 
of his inventions and discoveries, was falsely challenged by the 
Germans and other foreigners ; which oecasioned the Royal Sor 
ciety to publish @ paper in defence of Sir Christopher's just claim. 

To Aagust, 1647, he was chosen Professor of Astronomy in 
Gresham College, though he had not yet completed his twenty. 
Gith year; and, in 1648, he solved the celebrated problem re- 
specting the newly discovered Elliptical Astronomy, which had 
been proposed by Mons. Pascal, as a challenge to all the English 
Mathematicians. Shortly after, in 1659, he suggested a method 
for finding the variations of pressure in the Air, which led to the 
use of the Barometer as a weather-glass. 

‘The meetings of the Society, which had been commenced at 
Oxford, were continued at Gresham College, and, in the year 
1660, the Members were incorporated by Charter into the ‘ Royal 
Bociety,’—scarcely any person having been more instrumental to 

va this 

* See Perentalia, pp. 198, 199, for a longlist of these Inventions, &e, 
together with many carious particulars concerning them in the following 
pages of that werk, 
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this happy end than our ingenious Philosapher, who shortly afters 
wards was appointed Savilian Professor of Astronomy, at Oxford, 
(Dr. Ward having resigned) and in the following year he was nd- 
vanced to the degree of Doctor of Laws. During the four years 
next ensuing, be produced various inventions in Mechanies aud 
Experimental Philosophy, and wrote several valuable ‘Treatises 
and Essays, on different abstruse and scientific subjects, ‘ 
In the year 1665 he made a journey to France, for the pur- 
pose of making observations in the science of Architecture. The 
Palace of the Lowere was then building, upwards of a thousand 
hands being constantly employed on the works. This Palace, he 
remarked, ina Letter toa Friend, “ was for a while his daily ob- 
ject;” and, in the same writing, after noticing his own introduetion 
to Bernini, the Architect, he says, “ Bernini's design of the 
Louvre 1 would have given my skin for, but the old reserved Tta- 
lian gave me but a few minutes view: it was five little designs in 
paper, for which he hath received so many thousand Pistoles.”* 
After his return to Eogland he prepared his designs for the re- 
parations of St. Paul's, and, after the dreadful conflagration of 
London, in September 1666,+ was appointed Surveyor-General 
and principal Architect for rebuilding the whole City. His noble 
plan for the Insprovement of the Capital has been already men- 
tioned; but the disputes about private property, and the 
tenacity with which the inhabitants of the City adhered to the 
sites of their old houses, unfortunately prevented the accomplish 
ment of a Design which must bave rendered London the most 
beautifal 
* Porentalia, p. 262. “ When Sir Christopher was at Parks," says 
Aubrey, in his Miscellunies (Chap. v, p. 52; ex ore C, Wren) about 1663, 
he was taken ill and feverish, and had a pain in his reins, He sent fora 
Physician, who advised him to let blood, thinking he had a Plourisy; but 
Dleeding inch disagreeing with his constitution, he would defer it a day 
longer, ‘That night he dreamed thet ho was in a place where Palm trees 
grew (suppose Egypt) and that a Women in a romantic habit reached him 
Dates. The next day he sent for Dates, which cured him of the pain im 
bis reins!" - 
+ Nee preceding Volume, pp. 406—440. + Ibid. pp. 436—499, 
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beentifal Metropolis in the world. All the extraordinary talents of 
this enlightened genius were now brought into action; and so grent. 
was his application in the subsequent years of his long life, that te, 
@uploy the words of the Parentalia, ‘the somber and variety of bis: 
Werks, form euch a body of Civil Architecture, 2s will rather ap-- 
pear te be the production of a whole Century, than of the life and 
industry of one Men; of which no parallel instance can be gives."® 

Us : Is 
+ © Parentalie, p: 515. ‘The following is a Catalogud ‘of the Religions and: 
Wtacipel Secular structures erected by Sis Ciritepber Wres, all of whieh’ 


ae in London, excepting where otherwise neticed >-— 


ie Charches. 

Oe. Pavel Caruaprat. 

Alialows the Great, Thames Street. 

Alballows, Bread Street, 

Allhallows, Lombard Street. 

&t, Alban, Wood Street. 

St. Anne and Agnes, Aldersgate. 

St. Andrew, Holborn. 

‘St. Andrew Wardrobe, Black Friars, 

St. Amtholin, Badge Row. 

St. Austin, Watling Street. 

St. Bartholomew, Royal Exchange. 

St. Bennet, Gracechurch Street. 

St. Beunet, Pauls Wharf. 

St. Bennet Fink, Threadneedle 

| Street. 

&. Bride, Fleet Street. 

Christ Church, Newgate Street. 

8t. Christopher fe Stocks, partly 
rebuilt. 

‘St. Clement Danes, Strand. 

St. Clement, Eastcheap. 

8t. Dionis Back-church, Feachorch 
Street, repaired, with new steeple. 

St. Dunstan's in the East, near Bil 
lingsgete. —- 

St. Edmeand the King, Lombard 
Street, 


* St. George, Botolph Lane. 


‘St. James, Gartieck Hill. 

‘St. Somes, Westminster. a 
St. Lawrence Jewry, Guildhall, 

St. Magnus, London: Bridge. 

‘St. Margaret Pattens, Rood Lane, 
‘St. Margaret, Lothbary. 

‘St. Martin, Ludgate. 

8t. Mary Abchorch, Abchareh Lane. 
St. Mary, Aldermanbery. : 
St. Mary Aldermary, Bow Lane. 
St. Mary le Bow, Cheapside. 

St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, 
‘St. Mary Somerset, Thames Street. 


St. Michae!, Crooked Lane. 

St. Michael Royal, College Hill. - 
‘St. Michael, Woed Street, 

St. Mildred, Bread Street. 

St, Mildred, Posltry. 

St. Niches Coloabbe, OW Fa 


py saneany 
Ly 
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In the year 1669 he finished the erection of a Theatre at Ox- 
ford,’ the’ flat roof of which is partieularly curious: in 1674 the 
hondur of Kuightlood was conferred opoo him by the King ; 
apd, on the tenth of August, 1675, the foundation of the Royal 
‘Observatory was laid in Greenwich Park, in accordanee with a 
proposal which be had made after being appointed a Commis- 
sioner to find'a proper place for the purpose. Two years aftér- 
wards he completed the Monument, which Lad been commenced 
in 1071, In the year 1680 he was elected President of the Royal 
Society; and, in March 1683, he commenced the new Palace at 
Winchester, @ situation with which Charles the Second was pecu- 
liarly delighted; in the same year he was appointed a Commis- 
sioner and Architect for Chelsea College. In the following year 
He was made Comptroller of the Works in the Castle of Wind- 
sor, atl of all Manors and Lodges in the Forest of Windsor. In 
1685 he was chosen Member of Parliament for Plympton, in 
Devonshire ; and, in the Parliament which met in January 1689, 
he was returned from the Borough of New Windsor, but, in the 
month of August following, be was (hrown out, bya Resolution 
of the House of Commons, that the right of election was in 
“the Mayor, Bailiffs, and select number of Burgesses only." 
Being ugain returned in the ensuing year, agreeably to that reso~ 
lution, he was again thrown out by a vote directly contrary to 
the former, yet carried only bya majority of six. 

Between the years 1690 and 1694, Sir Christopher completed 

' the 


St. Petery Cornhill, Sccular Structures, 
St, Sepulchre, Snow Hill. ‘The Monument. 
St, Stepben, Walbrook, Custom Howse. 
St, Stephan, Coleman Street. Hampton Court. 
‘St. Swithin, Cannon Street. ‘Chelsea Hospital. 
St. Vedast, Foster, Lane, Cheapside, Greenwich Hospital, 
St, Peter's, Westminster, all its re- Winchester Palace. 
Movations from the years 1698 to Theatre at Oxford. 
1723. ‘Trinity College Library, Cambridge. 
Chapel of Emanuel College, Cam» Frontispiece of the Middle Temple, 
bridge. Fleet Street, 
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the building of the Royal Apartments at Hampton Court. Ie 
1698 he was appointed Surveyor-General, and a Commissioner 
of the Works at Westminster Abbey; and in the following year 
he began to carry on the building of Greenwich Hospital, which 
it had been then recently determined to erect into an Asylum for 
disabled British Seamen, and of which he hud been appointed a 
Director and Chief Architect, He was not only one of the first 
who had, by his influence, contributed to that beneficent founda- 
tion, but, to bis eternal honour, the whole of the time and skill, 
which, during several years, he exerted in prosecuting the works, 
was bestowed gratuitously; ‘ prefering in this, as in every other 
passage of his life, the Public service to any private advantage 
of his own, by the acquest of wealth, of which he had always a 
great contempt."* The building of Chelsea Hospital was alse 
completed under his inspection, and he likewise “ prescribed the 
Statutes and whole economy of the House.”+ 

In the year 3700 Sir Christopher was chosen a Burgess of 
Parliament for the Borough of Weymouth and Meleombe Regis, 
in Dorsetshire : in 1708 he was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners for building the Fifty new Churches, in and about Lon- 
don, under the Act of Parliament passed in that year. 

In 1710 his great and most important work, St, Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, was completely tinished, with the exception of some of the 
parts merely ornamental. One of the most singular circum- 
stances relating to this building, and which could hardly be cre- 
dited, if there were not full evidence of the fact, is now to be 
mentioned: it equally shows the weakness of popular credulity, 
and the ingratitude of the Government. In October, 1675, as has 
been stated, { the salary of Sir Christopher was fixed at 2001. pee 
annum; a sum which the other Commissioners judged too 
small, but which the Architect, who, like all great minds, con- 
temned every interested attention to pecuniary emolument, had 
made his own choice. Most inadequate, however, as this was to 
bis acknowledged merit, a report was industriously rumoured that 

he 





© Pareatalia, p. 323, + Ibid, p. 327. 48ee before, p. 240. 
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be had a large annual salary for the building, and therefore, it 
was for his advantage to prolong its completion. On this false 
‘assumption, in an Act of Parliament, passed in the ninth of Wile 
liam and Mary, (anno 1697) for * Completing and adorning the 
Cathedral Church,’ a Clause was inserted to “ suspend a moiety” 
of the Surveyor’s salary, “until the said Church should be 
finished; thereby the detfer to encourage him to finih the same 
with the utmost diligence and expedition.” Under this illiberal 
restraint, Sir Christopher, who must have despised both the ine 
sult and the imputation, had the greatuess of character to proceed 
with the work, as if no such restriction had existed; ani, on the 
completion of the structure, in the ninth of Queen Anne, when 
another Act of Parliament was passed, ‘ declaring the Church 
funished,’ the Commissioners by the same Act were empowered 
to pay him “ the arrears of this moiety of his salary.” How 
different # treatment was this from what Bernini met with for 
his designs of the Louare! « 

‘That the charge of delay in the building of this Cathedral was 
most unjustly promulgated, may be readily seen by comparing 
the time and circumstances with those allending the erection of 
St. Peter’s, which is the only moder fabric that can be placed in 
competition with it, The expenses of St. Paul's were principally 
defrayed by « small imposition on sea-coal imported into London, 
the aunual proceeds of which were frequently less than the yearly 
charges for materials and labour; it was begun and finished under 
one Architect, and under one Bishop of Londou, and that in the 
short epace of thirty-five years: whilst, on the contrary, St. 
Peter's, “though assisted by the police and interests of the Ro- 
man ‘See, by the ready acquisition of marble, and attended by 
the best artists of the world, im. sculpture, statuary, painting, 
and mosalc-work ;” was no less than 145 years in the building; 
during which time no fewer than twelve Architects had been suce 
cessively employed in superintending the works, and nineteen 
Popes had satin the Papal Chair,* j 

io 

* All the names, as well of the Popes as the Architects, may be secu in 
the Parentaliay p. 223. 
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~* In the evening-of his days, at the advanced age of eighty-six, 
Sir Christopher was doomed to be subjected to an affront still 
more decided than the former one. In the year 1718 (fourth of 
George the First) the Administration, for some base purposes of 
political arrangement, suspended his Patent for the ‘Office of 
Sarveyor of the Royal Works,’ aud promoted to that situation ea 
Architect of such incompetent abilities, that he was 

turned out within a twelvemonth afterwards. 

Till this period Sir Christopher bad chiefly resided at the 
House appropriated to the Surveyor-General’s Office, in Scotland 
Yard, but after his dismissal, says the Parentalia, “he betook 
himself to a country retirement,® saying only with the Stoic, 
¢ Nunc me jubet fortuna expeditids philosopheri; in which re- 
ces, free from worldly affairs, he passed the greatest part of the 
five last following years of his life, in contemplation and studies, 
and principally in the consolation of the Holy Scriptures; cheer 
ful in solitude, and as well pleased tadie in the shade as in the 
light.” 

His vigour of mind continued, with a vivacity rarely found at 
his age, till within a few days of his dissolution, which occurred 
on the twenty-fifth of February, 1723, in his ninety-first year ;t 
and was occasioned by a cold contracted in coming from Hamp- 
ton Court to London. He died, as he had lived, with great 
calmness and serenity, and after a short indisposition. His fune- 
ral was attended by many persons of honour and distinction, and 
was conducted with great solemnity, from his house in St. James's 
Street, Westminster (where he Had dwelt occasionally) to St 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Sir Christopher was twice married ; first, in 1674, to Faith, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Coghill, of Blechingdon, in Oxford- 

shire; 

° "This was at Hampton Court, where Sir Chrisopher had a House that 
belonged to the Surveyor-General of the Crown, which had been presented 
to him by Queen Aune, and was held under an Exchequer Lease, 


Sie ben? complevit NesTOR sua fata, novemque 
Addiderat lustria, altera lustra reves. 
Ovid Trt. Le 4. 
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shire; who dying soon afler, he married, secondly, Jane, 

ter to William, Lord Fitz-William, Baron of Lifford, in the King- 
dom of Treland, 

‘The illustrions Newton, whose signet stamps an indelible cha~ 
racter, bias described our Architect as. one of the “ greatest 
geometricians of bis age;” and Mr. Robert Hooke, who was 
intimately“tequainted with him, bears testimony to bis exttaor 
dinary talents, in these few but comprehensive words: * T must 
affirm,” he says, “that since the time of Archimedes, there 
scarce lias ever met, in ope man, in so great a perfection, such 


after mentioning the variety and number of b 
them so many trophies of his skill und industry,” coneludes by 
saying, that they were conducted “with that success, that if the 
whole Art of Building were lost, it night be recovered and found 
again in St, Paul's, the Historical Pillar, and those other Mona 
ments of lis happy talenteand extraordinary genius.” An ex 
tensive collection of original designs, drawings, papers, ke. of 
Sir Christopher Wren, are pow preserved in the Library of All 
Souls College, Oxford 
Near the Tomb of Sir Christopher is a monumental tablet, 
sculptured with flowers, and cherubim withdrawing a ‘curtain, 
inscribed in memory of the Rev. Dr. Witutam HotpeR, a 
Residentiary of this Church, and Susannan his Wife, the 
daughter of Dean Wren, aud sister to the Architect. The former 
was eminent for bis skill in Theology, Music, and the Mathe- 
miutics ; and became much cclebrated from having taught a young 
gentleman to speak who had been born deaf and dumb. From 
Kim also Sir Christopher received his first i ion into the Ma- 
thematical Sciences: he died on the twenty-fourth of January, 
1697, aged eighty-two. His wife, according to. the inscription, 
among 


* How extremely low the Surveyor’s salary was for the erection of St. 
Panl's has been already seon; and the Parentalia states (p. 344) that ble 
« allowance fur building ald the Parechial Churches’ in London was no. more, 
than ‘about 1001, per annitm; and the came for the repairs of Westininster_ 
Abbey." 
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ashong otber “ excellent endowments of Prudence, Virtue, and 
Piety,” was famed for her “ knowledge of Medicinal Remedies; 
wherein God gave her so great a blessing, that thousands were 
happily healed by her, and no one ever miscarried. King 
Charles the Second, Queen Catharine, and very many of the 
Court had also experience of her successful hand.” She died at 
the age of sixty-one, on the thirtieth of June, 1688, Another 
memorial in white marble, sculptured in bas-relief, by Bird, with 
the figure of the deceased playing on a spinnet, an attendant 
angel sustaining music books, cherubim, &c. commemorates the 
Virtues and acquirements of Miss JANE WREN, the onty daughter 
of Sir Christopher, who died in December, 1702, at the age of 
twenty-six. Mania, the wife of Christopher Wren, Esq. son to 
the Architect, with her parents, Priuip and CoNsTANTIA Mu- 
SARD, have also a memorial here: all the above persons lie 
buried within a short distance of each other. 

Among other eminent Characters who have been interred im 
these Vaults, and have recording memorials (chiefly inscribed 
grave stones) are the following : 


“In the vault beneath this stone are deposited the remains of Dr. THe- 
uas Newton, D. D. Lord Bishop of Bristol, and Dean of this Cathedral 
who died Feb. 14, 1782, aged seventy-eight.” 





“ Arexanper WEDDERBURN, EARL of Rosstyn, Baron Lucy, bom 
13th of February, 1733; died 2d of January, 1895.” 


“Masor-Genexar Sin Joun Braitawaite, Bart. died 22d of 
August, 1803, aged sixty-four.” 


“Here lie the remains of Six Josuua Reynoxps, Knt. President of 
the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. He was 
born at Plympton, in Devonshire, the 16th of July, 1723; and died at 
London, the 23d of Feb. 1792." 7 


The body of this great Artist, after having been laid in state at 
the Royal Academy, agreeably to the express orders of his Ma- 
jesty, was buried with great funeral pomp, on the third of March, 
1792; the company who attended his funeral consisting of 
many of the most distinglished persons in the kingdom, “ who 

were 
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were emulous in their desire of paying the last honours to the 
remains of him whose life had been distinguished by the exertions: 
of the highest talents, aud the exercise of every vittue that car 
make 4 man respectable and beloved.* The Royal Acadame- 
cians and Students also accompanied the celebration, and the 
spectators, both in the Cathedral and in the streets were ex- 
tremely numerous. 


“A. E.O. The great Historical Painter, Janes Banny, died 
20 of Febroary, 1806, aged sixty-four.” 


“ Joun Orre, Esq. He was born in May, 1761, at St. Agnes, in 
Cornwall, and died at his house, in Berners Street, 291s April, 1807." 


‘The funerals of the two latter Painters were conducted, with 
much ceremony and respectful attention, though not im so pom-= 
pousa style as that of Reynolds, All the three were interred in 
grmves nearly contiguous to each other; the remains of Burry’ 


and Opie lying towards the sides of the vault, and those of i 
Joshua in the middle. 


© Winttam Hoane, Esq. born at Bath, Sep. the 3d, 1739; died the St 
of February, 1008." 
“Wruttam Boyer, M.D. Organist, Composer, and Master: of the 


Band of Music to their Majesties George IT, and IIL. diod February the 
‘Tub, 1779, aged sixty-nine.” 


‘The learned but eccentric Abraham Badcock, who died ip 1797, 
at the age of forty-eight, and the yet more eccentric John Benoist 
de Mainaudoc, DM. the upholder of Animal Magnetism, who. 
died in Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, at the age of fifty-nine, 

in 

* A very clegant Print, engraved by Bartolozzi, was afterwards pre+ 
sebted to each of the gentlemen who attended the funeral The principal 
figure is u beautiful female, clasping an urn; near her is a boy, or genius, 
holding an extinguished torch in one hand, and pointing with the other to 
a tablet on a sarcophagus, inscribed with these words :~Sweeedet fama, 
scicusque per ora feretur, A fine Portrait of Sir Joshua, from the Picture by 
himself, in the Council Chamber of the Royal Academy, engraved by We 
Bond, has beew recently published in the fourth number of the Fine Arts of 
the English School, accompanied with a Biographical Memoir, by James 
Northcote, Key. Re A. 
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jw the year 1797, are also buried in these vaults, in that part 
‘appropriated to the Parish of St, Faith. 

‘The Cuuncn of St. Fatrx was originally a distinct building, 
Handing near the east end of St. Paul's, but when the old Cathes 
deal was enlarged, between the years 1256 and 1312, it was 
taken down, and an extensive part of the Vaults was appropriated 
to the use of the Parishioners of St. Faith, in liew of the demo-+ 
lished fabric. ‘This was afterwards called Ecclesia sancta Fidet 
in Cryptis, and, according to a representation made to the Dean 
and Chapter, in the year 1735, measured 180 feet in length, and 
‘80 feet in breadth, After the Fire of London, the Parish of St. 
Fuith was joined to that of St. Augustine, and, on the rebuilding 
of the Catherral, a portion of the Chureh-Yard belonging to the 
former was taken to enlarge the avenne round the east end of 
St. Paul's, and the remainder was inclosed within the Cathedral 
railing, On the union of the Parishes, or more uccurately, from 
the time of the Great Fire, the Vaults ceased to be used, except for 
interments; but the Dean and Chapter having, in the year 1723, 
caused a railing to be set up, by which the space of ground 
appropriated to the Parish of St, Faith was reduced to 154 feet 
by 54}, # long disagreement ensued, and had nearly terminated 
ih an expensive suit-at-law. A final agreement, however, was 
at length entered into, in May, 1757, and enrolled in Chuncery 
in the year following, in which it was declared that “ the Parishes 
‘of St, Fuith and St. Augustine shall be at liberty to bury their 
Jnliabitants and others in that part of the Vaults under the said 
Cathedral, containing 2600 square fect, be the same more or 
test, clear of walls and piers, which is separated from the other 
‘part of those Vaults bya rail, and which they have Leen accu» 
fomed to bury in; but not so near the foundation of the said 
Cathedral as may injure the same; paying for every suet burial 
he usual fees of 63, Sd. to the Dean and Chapter, and 6s, 8d. 
‘Qo the Clerk of the Works, or to such person as the Dean and 
Chapter shall appoint;” and, “ secondly, that the said Parishes 
‘may and shall bury their inhabitents in all aud every part of the 

north 
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nortl-east part of the Chorch-Yard adjuining to the said Cathes 
ral, contaluing 25,810 sqbare feet, be the sume more or lest, 
clear of the pavements, in common with the Deaw an! Chapter, 
paying the usual fee of ds. 4d, to the Dean aad Clupter for 
every burial.” In the coarse of the dispute, the ancieat leave 
was referred to, whielt lad been granted by the Dean and 
Chapter ir 1552, to the Parish of St, Fails, and whiel vested fr 
the fatter for *fourscore and nineteen years,’ atthe yearly rent of 
12ds afl that part of the vault called the Crowds, or Jesas 
Chapel,’ together with an adjoining Chapel oo the south-west, 
called * the Chapel of our Lady and St. Nicholas,’ and ‘the entry 
fo the same;’ but reserving to the said Dean an Cliapter, aud 
their Successors, ‘free ingress and exress through tle said entry 
to their Crowds, commonly called their store-house or wines 
cellar.’ By the same instrament, the Churelowardens of St, Faith 
made over to the Dean and Chapter, and their Successors, for 
ever, “all that Vaolt or Crowds within the said Chureh of St. 
Paul's, lately named, called, or reputed for the Parishes, the 
Virgin lyivg within the same,* and all the appurtenances of the 
same,” &e. 

It appears from Stow, that the aucient Church of St. Feith it 
Cryptis, and whieh must have been what was granted as above to 
the Dean and Chapter, was under the choir of St. Pasil's, add 
adjoining to the west end of Jesus Chapel ;+ which latter mipst, 
of course, have been immediately beneath the Chapel of Our 
Lady. “ The said Chapell of Jesus,” continues this historian, 
“ being suppressed in the raigne of Edward the Sixt, the Pa- 
rishioners of St. Fayth’s Cliurch were removed into the same 
Jesus Chapel, as to a place more sufficient for largenesse and” 

lightsomenesse 


* Could this be the Virgin St. Faith, who is said to have suffered mare 
tyrdom during the persecation of the Christians under the Emperer Dio 
elesinn ; oF «figure of the Virgin Mary?—The term Crowds seems, from 
‘the above, te have been an appellation that was indiscriminately bestowed 
pen any isetoved part of the Vaults. ’ 


t Ser. of Lond. p, 266; Gest Edit. 
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Tightsomenesse than their former Churels was; and so it. still 
remaineth to that use.* ‘The oll Clurch of St, Faith afters 
wards “served for the Stationers and others dwelling in Paul's 
Church-Yard, Puternoster Rowe, and the places neare ad~ 
ioyning."+ 

Jesus Chapel was first reguiarly founded under a Patent ofs 
Henry the Sixth, dated in bis thirly-seventh year, and beginning 
thus>—"Muny leige men and Christian people having began w 
Fraternitic, and Guild, to the honour of the most glorious name 
of Jesus Christ, our Saviour, in a place called 5 Crowdes of the 
Cathedrall Charch of Paules. in London, which bath continued 
Jong time peaceably, till now of late; whereupoa they have made 
request, and we have taken upon'us the nameland charge of the 
foundation to the laude of Alwnightic God the Father, the Sonne, 
and the Holy Ghost, and expecially to the honour of Jesus, iu 
whose honour the Fraternitie was begun,” &c. He afterwards 
appointed Guardians to. the Fraternity, which consisted both of 
* Bretlifen and Sisters,’ und granted it a common Seal, with license 
to purchase lands or tenements to the amount of 401, per annum, 
Confirmations were granted by the Henries, Seventh and Eighth; 
and some Chantries were founded here; but the whole was sup= 
pressed by Edward the Sixth. . Several eminent persons were 
‘buried here, whose epitaphs may be seen in Dugdale’s History 
of this Cathedral, 

A most atrocious Robbery, the perpetrators of which are yet 
unkuown, was committed in this Church in the mouth of January 
ast; when the very rich service of Plate belonging to the Ca- 
thedral was carried away, with silver lhook-covers, &e, and not any 
partof it hms hitherto been recovered. ‘This service, as appears 
from an account given by Mr. Malcolm,}. consisted of the follow. 
ing articles :— 


x A silver 
Sur. of Lond. p. 266. 
- + Ibid, See also preceding Volume, pp. 422, 423. 


# Loud, Red. Vol. 111. pp. 144, 145. Movt-of rhe articles bad tnecrip- 
tows, copies of which are inserted tn the some work. 
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A silver, gilt, Chalice, with the Pateo, and another of the same! 
materials, embossed with a Saint bearing the Agues Dei, A pair 
of Patens. A most superb silver, gilt, und embossed Prayer+Book, 
adornest with angels, a glory, pillars, &c. A Bible, edition 1640, 
with a silver, gilt, cover, representing a Temple, with Moses and 
Aaron in the intervals between the colamns ; with Jacob's Dream 
on one side, and on the other the Prophet Elijah fed by a Raver. 
‘Two large silver, gilt, Plates, embossed with representations of the 
Last Supper, and the Widow bestowing her Mite; the rims 
adorned with Cherubim, é&c, and the arms and crest of the Rev. 
Charles Smith, a Prebendary of St. Paul's, and) Archdeacon of 
Colehester, who gave them to this Church’ in the year 1699; to- 
gether with two enormous Tunkards, finely embossed, with in- 
scriptions explanatory of the subjects, Avery large silver, gilt, 
Plate, having in the centre the figure of an Angel, exhibiting an 
inseribed label; and on the back, the arms of the Deanery. 
Another very large silver Plate, with the Lord's Supper on it, 
extremely well-executed; and arich border of cornucopie and 
emblematical figures. Another very large silver (Plate, with 
1, H.S. ina glory. Large Tankards of silver, gilt, highly em- 
bossed. A pair of silver, gilt, Candlesticks, two feet nine inches 
in height, exclusive of the spike, with ‘triangular feet; and two 
other Candlesticks of the same materials, about two feet in 
height. : 

In the wave of St. Paul's, and round the ‘area vof ‘the Dotne, 
are displayed between forty or fifty Flags or Colowrs; that have 
been taken at different periods by our brave Seamen and Soldiers 
from the discomfited foes of Old Eugland, | Those captured by 
our land forces were won from the French, at Louisbourg, Marti- 
nique, and Valenciennes; and are generdlly in'a most shattered 
and decayed state: they are arranged on each side the nave 
above the great cornice.* The naval Colours consist of nine 
large Flags, trophies of the sigual victories obtained by the Fleets 
commanded by the Lords Howe, St. Vincent, and Duncan, dur- 


ing 
* These are described in Mal. Loud, Rei, Vou, Ll. pp. 189-134. 
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‘ing the first revolutionary war; two of them are Frenelyy three 

Spanish, and four Dutch, They were brought to the Cuthedral 

with much solemnity, on the pineteeuth of December, 1797) by 

Aetachments of Seamen avd Marines, that day tuving been ap- 

ipointed for the celebration of a General Thanksgiving for the 

grea triumplis of the British Arms by sen. On this occasion, 
ajestics aud the Royal Family, with botl Houses of Par- 
many Admirals, and other naval Officers, the Lord 

Mayor and Corporation of Londov, &o. wore present in (St. 

Paul's at the celebration of Divine Service; and the Colours 

baving, been first placed vpow the altar, in acknowledgment of 

afforded by the Deity, ria Renaipeeleage Fs 
in their present situation, 

+ two annual Celebrations in this Cathedral, of an 
and important oulure: these are the Anniversary 
jof the Sons or THE CLERoY, and of the Charity. 

m of the Metropolis and its Vicinity. ‘The former hudb its 
origin in tbe year 1655, when a worthy Divine, the Rev. George 

(Hall, prenched on the cighth of November to an Assembly of 

“theSansof the Clergy, whose fathers or whose families bad been 

reduced to indigence through the scquestrations made in conse- 

quence of non-conformity with the ordinations of Parliament. 

‘The relief obtained on that occasion, suggested the propriety of 

an annual Sermon; and the promoters of the instifution were 
incorporated by a Charter granted by Charles the Se- 
the First, 1676, under the title of “ the Governors 

¢ Charity forthe Relief of the Poor Widows and Chiktren 

c | with license to hold: au estate, not exceeding the 
annual yalue of 20001, @ further license was granted in 1714, to 
ul to the additional sum of 30001. above “all charges and 

” The Anniversary Meetings were chiefly beld at Bow 
Cheapside, till 1697, since which time they have been 

at St. Paul's; and the Governors, a¥ a means of rendering the 

‘feceipts more extensive, have, for upwards of a century, had 

‘the service combined with a grand performance of Sacred Music, 

= X2 principally 


»-- 
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principally Handel's: this performance is also preceded bya Re- 
heanal, The Collections are generally from 3001, to 100013 the 
Meetings are held in the beginning of Muy.* 

‘The Assembly of the Caarity CurLonen geverally takes - 
place in the month of June. ‘The entire circle beueath the Dome is 
by temporary seats and scaffolding converted into an amphitheatre, 
where between five and six thonsand children, boys and gills, are 
stationed during the ceremony, and occasionally join in the sing- 
ing und Hallelujah Chorusses, ‘The seats in the Area, and 
along the nave of the Church to nearly the great west door, 
are appropriated to the Society of Patrons of the Anniversary, the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Public ge~ 
gerally; but none are admitted without tickets, Independently 
of the higher feelings which such « congregation is culculated to 
excite, the whole scene is: strikingly beautiful, especially when 
beheld from the elevation of the Whispering Gullery, Ov one 
occasion, the Children were expressly assembled’ here Dy Royal 
Command ; this was on the twenty-third of April, 1789, the day 
of the General Thanksgiving for the King's Recovery+) Their 
Mujesties, and the Royal Family, with both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Lord Mayor and Corporation of Londop, Ue Chief 
Officers of State, aud most of the dignified Clergy, were at the 
same time present; and the whole ceremony was of the most 
solemn and affecting description, 

‘The Cathedral Font is of veined alabaster, standing under the 
second arch from the west door between the nave and the south 
aisles. It is very large, and in form like au oval vase, fluted, with 
acover of the samecharacter. It should have beew metitioned, 
in the accoupt of the Paintings of the Dome, that the highly- 
finished sketches made for them in oil, by Sit James’ Thorthill, 
to shew to Queen Anne, are now in possession of the Dean and 


Chapter, 
* Mal, Lond, Red,, Vol. ITE pots, 146. 

1 See preceding Volume, pp, 544, 545:.in the same Volnaec, also, in 
the Index of laces, under the bead St. Pan's Cathedral, will be fosind 
various references to Historical aed Remarkable Occurrences that lina’ 
bbeee transected in this building. 
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been much damaged about thirty-eight years ago by a poor 
negro maniac. 

‘The whole extent of the area upon which St. Paul's stants, is 
stated to contain two acres, sixteen perches, twenty-three yards, 
aut one foot, ‘The entire expense of erecting the Cathedral was 
796,752. 2. If) exclusive of the charge for the fron Bulus- 
trade, whieh stands upon the dwarf wall surrounding the’ 

Yard. This Balustrade, which is very strong and 
has seven iron gates, and altogether weighs 200 tons and’ € 
one pounds: it cost 11,2021. Os, 6d. 

"Thowgh St. Paul's Cathedral was intended to be the grand or- 
nament of the Metropolis, there is ot, unfortunately, a single 
point of view from which it can be seen in its entire proportions ; 
and it is from this cause that its effect is much less imposing 
than it would otherwise be, and that the comparison whieh tra- 
vellers make between this edifice und St. Peter's at Rome, 18 80 
greatly to the advantage of the latter. ‘The fiouses surrounding 
the Chureh ure in general lofty dwellings, and so nearly conti- 
guous to the Cathedral, that they completely prevent the spec- 
tator from viewing it as a whole. ‘The most adjacent spot from 
whieh it isay be beheld with any thing of its doe grandeur, is 
from near the end of Wood Street, iis Cheapside; but a stilt 
better view is obtained from about the centre of 
Bridge, whence it appears to rise in all its) mujestic elevation and 
diguity, yet even in this prospwet all (he lower part of the edifice 
is excluded from sight.by intervening’ buildings. In the approach 
from Ludgate’ Street, the west front is seen under much disad= 
ventoge, us the Uvenue is not only too contracted for the extent 
of the frovt,ebut the lines in respect to each other lave un 
oblique direction, A right live drawn east and west with St 
Paul's, would cross Bridge Street, near Bridowell. ‘Phe height. 
of tie grown, combined with the altitade of the building, ts 
such, that this edifice, as the Parentulin has remarked, may “be 
discerned at Sea eastward, and at Windsor westward,” 

Aupong the various appenduges to the Ola Cathedral, Heh 

Historians 
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Historians have noticed, the uvost famous was Paun's Cross, 
whieh stood in the north part of the Church-Yard, and wis used 
for various purposes, as well sccular as profane, Stow acknow- 
ledges \that its (very antiquitie” wus to bim “ unknowne;" but, 
“+ Dresde,"sbe continues, “that in the yeare 1259, King Heory 
the Third commanded a General Assembly to be made at this 
Crosse, where be in proper person commaunded the Mayor, that 
on the next-day following, be should cause to be swore before 
the Aldermen, every stripling of twelve years of uge, or Upward, 
1 bee true tothe King amd his heires, Kings of Evgtand.”* 
About three years aflerwards the same Monarch caused the Bull 
of Pope Urban the Fourth, granting absolution to himself nad 
others, from their oaths to maintain the Articles made in the Par- 
lament of Oxford, in 1258, to be read here, From these and 
other events} it would seem that the Cross was the general place 
for holding assemblies of the people at this early period; whether 
for matters of political import, or of ecclesiastical reference. 

‘Tn the year 1299, Ralph de Baldock, then Dean of St. Paul's, 
anathematized, or corsed, at Paul's Crosse,” all those who bad 
sucrilegiouily violated the Charch of St. Martin in the Fields, for 
“ae boord of gold,” &c.f In the next century, the ancient 
Cross was destroyed, or dilapidated, by a tempest; yet though 
several Bishops of London, anit, in particular, Willinm Courteney 
and Robert de Braybrooke, collected considerable sums for re- 
building it, by offering the usual bait of indulgences to all con 
tributors, it was not re-ereeted till about 1449, when, according 
to Stowe, it was “new builded,” by the Bishop Thomas Kempe, 
“in form as it now standeth.”§ This forms was an hexagon pul- 
pit of timber, covered with lead, elevated upon a flight of stone 
‘steps; and surmounted by a large cross; anc thus it stood till the 
year 1643, when, in pursuance of an order of Parliament, it 
was demolished by the willing hands of the Lord Mayor, Sir 


Tsaac 
" Pennington. xt % 
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At this Cross the ‘lovely’ Jane Shore did penance, by order 
of the Duke of Gloucester;* and here, too, the celebrated Drs 
Shaw first broached the project of Richard to ascend the throne, 
though with fital consequence to. his own reputation and lifest 
From this Cross, likewise, the marriage contract between James 
the Fourth, of Scotland, and Margaret, daughter of Heury the; 
Seventh, was publicly announced, in February, 1502; when Te 
Dewm was sung, twelve bonfires set a blazing, and twelve hogs~ 
heads of Gascoigne wine given to the populace, ‘* to be drunken 
of all men freelic." Here likewise the first English, or'Tintal's 
‘Translation of the Bible, was publicly burnt, by order of Bishop 
Stokesley; ond many are the examples of bearing the faggot, 
and making public recavtations of their faith, of persons of boil: 
Religions, at this place: the last who appeared was a Seminary 
Priest, who, in 1593, made his recantation. Previously to this, 
Sir Thomas Newman, Priest, bore the faggot here, on the shit 
gular occasion ‘ for singing mass with good ale,’§ 

In a Manuseript in the British Museum,|j are the, following 
particulars relating to. the promulgation of the, * Pope's sentence 
aguinst Martin Luther,’ made on the 32th of May, 1521, at St. 
Paul's Cross, “ The Lord Thomas Wolsey, by the grace of God, 
Legate de latere, Cardinal of St. Cecelia, and Archbishop of 
York, came unto St, Pani’s Chureh of London, with the most 
part of the Bishops of the Realm, where/he was received with 
procession, and cemsed by Mr. Richard Pace, be then being 
Dean of the said Church. Afier which ceremony done, four 
Doctors bare a canopy of cloth of gold over him, going to the 
Digh altar; where be made oblation. Which done, be proceeded 
forth as)above said, to) the Cross in, St, Paul's Church-Yard, 
where was ordained a scaffold for the same cause; and he silting 
wiler lis cloth of estate, which was ordained for him, bis two 

crosses 
* Sco preceding volame, p. 226. ? bid; and #87, Hote. 
{Towels Stow's Ann, p. 484, § Pennaat's Lend. p. 33% 
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cfosses on every side of him; on his right hand (sitling on the 
place where he set his foot) the Pope’s ambassador, and next hit 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; on his left hand, the Emperor's 
ambassador; and next him the Bishop of Darham; and all the 
other Bishops, with other noble Prelutes, sat on two forms. And 
then the Bishop of Rochester [Fisher] mate a Sermon, by the 
consent of the whole Clergy of England, by commandment of 
the Pope, against one Martin Eleutherius, and all his Works; 
because he erred sore, and spake against the Holy Faith; aod 
denounced them accursed which kept any of his books. And 
there were niany burned in the Church-Yard, of his said books 
during the Sermon, which) ended, my Lord Cardinal went home 
to dinner, with ull the other Pretates.” 

‘In the yeur 1534, that unfortunate victim of priestcraft, and 
intolerance, Elizabeth Barton, commonly denominated the Holy 
Maid of Kent, was, with hier accomplices, exposed upon a scaf- 
fold at St. Paul’s Cross, whilst their confession was publicly read 
from it, previous to their execution at Tyburn; and in the year 
1598, February the fourteenth, the famous Rood of Grace, or 
Crucifix, from Boxley, in Kent, was shewn openly at the 
Cross, by the enlightened Bishop Fisher, and its artful constmmc- 
tion, by which its sapposed miraculous motions had been effected, 
fuily explained to the people, after which it was consigned to the 
flames on the spot. 

_ When the opposition of ie See of Rome to the Divorce of the 
*Bighth Harry,’ from Queen Catherine, had determined that 
Monarch to abrogate the Pope's authority, an Order of the King 
in Couucitewas issued, commanding, among otter things, that 
from ‘Sonday to Souday,’ such as should preach at * Paule’s 
Brose, should ‘teach and declare to the people,’ that neither 
the Pope, nor any of bis predecessors, were uny thing more than 
simple BisHovs of Rome, aud lad no more real authority within 
this realm than any other foreign Bishop; the paramount juris- 
diction which they claimed, being only usurped and * under suf- 

ferance 
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ferance of Princes.* The Bishop of London ulso was ordered, at 
his peril, ‘to suffer none other to preach’ there, but * such as would 
preach and set forth the same,’+ From this Pulpit, likewise, the 
death-bed gift of the tyrant to the City of London, of the Churel 
of the Grey Friars, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, &e: with lands 
to the value of 500 marks, yearly; * for the relieving of the 
poore people,’ was announced by the Bishop of reser 
Henry Holbetch. ¢ 

‘On the accession of Queen Mury, the orations pronounced 
from the Pulpit’ Cross vacillated in favour of the ancient regimen, 
ahd that Princess appointed sevens! of ber best Divines to preach 
liere in furtherance of ber design to restore the Papal Supremacy,’ 
Several tumults were the consequence, and two attempts were 
made, by some over-zealous reformists, to assassinate the prencher 
whilst in the midst of his discourse, yet, on both occasions, the 
Weapon was propelled with an erring aim. § 

‘The reign of Queen Elizabeth was in like manner ushered in 
by the appointment of able men to preach from this Cross, but 
on the very opposite tenets of the Reformation, and of the rejec- 
tion of Papal authority. Dr. Bill, the Queen's Almoner, com- 
inenced these discourses on the ninth of April, 1559; and was 
followed by Horn, Jewel, Sandys, and many others, who soon 
afterwards were promoted to the highest diguities of our 
Chureb. Here also, by the Royal Command, a sermon of Thanks 
giving was preached, after the signal diseomfiture of the Jn- 
tincible Armada. Another Sermon preached at this Cross, und 
‘set out by Command,’ was for the ungenerous purpose of atig- 
matising the memory of the unfortutite Earl of Essex, av if, 
says the Earl of Clarendon, who allades to this cireumstance, 

* there 
* Weever's Fun. Mon. p. 9%. Edit, 1631, + Ibid. 
t Howe's Stow's Sur, p. 59%. 
# Ste before, p. 235, and preceding volume, pp. 266, 267 
(Strype’s Aun, Vol. I. p.135; and Penn, Lond. p, 851. 
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ipere id heen some operksof Sagsation In the) Guten, cat 
were unquenched even with his blood.” 

‘The last Sermon, attended by sovereign presence, at St, Pools 
‘Cross, was that preached by Bishop King, before James the Firsts 
yet religious discourses continued to be delivered here, dewn te 
the time of the Civil Wars, as is apparent from the Journals of tbe 
House of Commons, under the date of September 24, 1642, when — 
an order of Parliament was made, that the Lord Mayor, and. 
Court of Aldermen, for the time being, should thenceforth nomi- 
nate and appoint “all and every the Minister, or Ministers, thet 
aball preach before them on the Lord’s day,” &c. “at Panies 
Church, Paules Cross, the Spittle, and other places;” and that all 
sums of money accustumed te be paid “ for and towards the sa 
tisfaction of such Ministers,” should be discharged 2s usual. 
Before this order the Preachers had in general been appointed by 
the Bishop of London. 

It is evident from different prints, that the greater part of tbe 
congregation at St. Paul’s Cross, sate in the open air, but the King 
and his train, and most probably the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and principal Citizens, bad covered galleries. There appears also 
“to have been a covered space at the side of the Church, to which 
the preacher used to resort in inclement weather, called the 
Shrowds, or Shroudes, and from hence in 1548, the venerable 
Hugh Latimer, the Ex-Bishop of Worcester, delivered a Sermon.t 

The 
* Reliquie Woitoniane, p. 192. Edit. 4th. 1685. 

t In another discourse, preached by this Bishop in Lincolnshire, in 1558, 
the following passage occurs:—“The citizens of Naim had their burying- 
place without the city, which, no doubt, is a laudable thing; and Ido 
marvel that London, being so great a city, hath not a burial-place without : 
for no doubt it is an unwholsome thing to bury within the city, especially 
at such a time, when there be great sicknesses, and many die together. I 
think verily that many a man taketh bis death in Pawles Church Yard, and 
this I speak of experience ; for I myself, when I have been there on some 
mornings to hear the sermons, have felt such an ill-savoured unwholsome 
savour, that I was the worse for it a creat while after ; and 1 think no less 
but it is the occasion of great sickness and disease.” 
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The Preachers, who were occasionally called from the Univers 
aily, or other distant places, to lecture here, were mostly enter- 
tained from contributions aud funds, under the controul of the 
Lon! Mayor and Aldermen. A kind of Tun, called * The Shuma- 
miles House, was kept by the appointment of the Church, for 
the reception of such Preachers; and at one period they were 
each allowed 45s. for a sermon, ‘with swect and convenient 
lodgings, fire, candle, and all necessaries, during five days;’ but 
those allowances were aflerwards reduced to 40s. for a ser- 
mon, and four days board and lodging at the * Skunansife’s.’ 
‘The finds for their support are elated to have accumulated to the 
thea consilereble sum of 17701 besiles annnal rent charges to the 
amount of 441, 6s, $d, 

Within the precinets of the old Cathedral, which appears to 
have been first inclosed with a wall, by permission of Edward the 
Pirst, with gates to shut at night, in order to exelade the entrance. 
of profligate and disorderly people, by whom almost every sort 
of crime had been committed here, under shelter of the darkness, 
stood the BisHor’s Parace ; the origin of this edifice does mot 
zppear, but that it existed as early as 1199, is evident from the 
foundation of a Chantry in that year, for one Priest, within the 
Chapel of the Palace, by the Bishop William de St, Maria; an- 
other Priest was afterwards added, by Sir Gerard Braybroke aud 
‘others; and both of them were united by Bishop Clifford, iz 1408, 
‘The Palace was a building of great extent, and not unfrequently 
Tecame tle lodging-place of our Kings and Prinees, as well as 
of Foreign Ambassadors. Here, we are informed by Proissart, 
Edward the Third, abd his Queen were entertained, afters grent 
tournament in Smithfield, and “duryoze al the feastes and 
Jostes,"* nade on the same occasion. The young Edward the 
Fifth, was also bréught hither previous to. lis appointed: corous- 
tion; Catherine of Arragon was likewive conducted to this Palace 
to micet her spirited lover, Prince Arthur, and afler the nup- 
dials at St. Paul's, the royal pair were splendidly eutertained and 

lodged 
* Frolssart's Crom, Vol.IL, p. 104, Lord Berner’s Translation. 
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lodged here daring several days; and here in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, Margaret, Queen Dowager of Scotland, the King’s 
‘eont, was lodged and banquetted with equal splendour. = 

Among the Harleian Manuseripts, No. 2296, is the Copy of 
an Indenture, exeeuted by Edmund, Bishop of London, June tie 
third, second and third of Philip and Mary, to Thomas Darbie- 
shire, conveying the old Palace for the term of sixty-one years, 
atthe ‘ accustomed yearlie rent of seven marks.’ This building 
suffered the general fate of the City in the Great Fire of 1666; 
it was situated near the site of the present Chapter House, which 
is @ strong and regular fabric of brick, designed by Sir Christopher 
Wreo, and consisting of a large hall, and spacious apartments 
on the ground-floor, with a commodious Chapter-room, é&e. 
above, The present town residence of the Bishops of London is 
in St. James's Square. 

Near the east end of the Bishop’s Palace, was Pirrdon-Church- 
Haugh, in which was a Chapel, origivally founded by Gilbert 
Becket (father to the celebrated Archbishop of that name) who 
was Portreve of London in the reign of King Stephen, and who 
was buried within it. This Chapel having been suffered to run to 
decay, was rebuilt by Dean Moore in the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, and dedicated to St. Anne, and St. Thomas of Canter 
bury: agreeably to his intentions, a Chantry was also founded 
here by his executors for three Priests; to whom a fourth was 
added iri the succeeding reign, by Walter Cakton. ‘Fhis Chapel 
and plot of ground was “ environed,” says Stow, “ by one great 
Cloyster,” about which “ was artificially, and richly painted, the 
Dance of Machabre, or Dance of Death, at the special request 
and dispence of Jenkin Carpenter [a Citizen and Mercer} in the 
raigne of Henry the Sixth.”* This was a favourite subject with 
religions communities, and appears to have been originally de- 
signed from a poem, written by one Machabre, a German, in his 
own language, but afterwards translated into French, and painted 
with the corresponding delineations round the Cloister of the 

Church 
© Sur. of Lond. p. 264. ‘Edit. 1598, 
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Church of the Holy Inocents, in Paris. ‘This: picture: repre- 
sented an extended train of all orders and degrees of men, from 
the Pope to the very lowest of the human race, cach figure 
having Death for his partner; and the meagre spectre who. lewis 
the dance, being depicted shaking his wasing hour-glass, Our 
own poet, Lyrigute, a monk of St. Edmandsbury, who fourished 
aboot the year 1430, translated the French verses into English, and 
his lines have been preserved by Dugdale, who has also given a 
print of the subject.* Walpole remarks, that ‘ Holbein, by borrow~ 
ing the thooght, ennobled the pictures:’ this allades to the famous 
Dance of Death, painted by that artist, at Basil, Stow says, 
tbat many persons were buried in this Cloister, “some of wor- 
ship, and others of honour, the monuments of whom, in nam- 
ber and curious workmanship, passed all other thatwere in that 
Chureh.”+ Over the east side of the Cloister wus also * » faire 
Library, well furnished ‘with faire-written books, in) vellam,'{ 
founded in the reign of Henry the Sixth, by Walter Shiryngton, 
a Canon-residentiary of St. Paul's, Chancellor of the’ Duchy of 
Laneaster.. This Library, with the whole Cloister, the Pombs, 
and the Chapel, was demolished in the year 1549, by order of 
the Protector, Somerset, who wanted the materials for ripd 
on his extensive Palace in the Strand. 

Another Chantry Chapel, founded near the north ia of St. 
Paul's, by the same Chancellor, was also pulled down when the 
‘Chantries were suppressed, in Edward the Sixth’s reign. Ou the 
north side of the Church was also a spacious Charnel House, with 
a Chapel above; the latter of which was built about the year 
1282, (tenth of Edward the First) at which time Heury Wallies, 
Mayor of London, with other Citizens, agreed to assign a yearly 
rent of ten marks towards the new building, and five marks fora 
Chaplain, “ for cause of shops by them builded without tho wal 

of 
© Dug. Mon. Ang, Vol. T: p. $67, + Sur. of Lond. p: 265, 
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of the Chusch-yard.”* This foundation having fallen to decay, : 
through a misapplication of the revenues, was re-endowed under 
licence from Henry the Sixth, by Jenkyn Carpenter, and-teo 
Bretherhoods were likewise established here. Several eminent: 

_ Citizens were interred in this Chapel; thrpe of whom, Robert 
Barton, Sir Henry Barton, Mayor in 1416, and Sir Thowss 
Mirfine, Mayor in 1518, were “ entombed, with their-imagea-of : 
dabester over them, grated about with iros.”+ These tombe 
were all demolished in the year 1549, and the building was com. 
verted into warehouses and dwellings, with sheds “ fer Stationats: 
builded before it.” At the same time, the bones of the dead,: 
which had been ‘ couched up in the Chasnel,’ and which, ‘by: 
feport of him who paid for the cariage, amounted ‘to more 
thas 1000 cart loads,’ were conveyed into Finsbury Bield, “ and 
there laid on a moorish ground, im short space after raysed (by 
soylage of the Citie) to bear three winde-milles.” { 

In the eastern quarter of the Church-yard, near the north: 
side of St. Paul’s School, “ was of old time a great and high 
Clechier (or Bel-house) four square, builded of stone, and in the 
tame, 2 most strong frame of timber, with foure belles, the 
greatest that I have heard off: these were called Jesus Belles, 
and belonged to Jesus Chapel.” On the tower was a lofty spire- 
of timber, covered with lead, erected about the year 1216, and 
having an image of St. Paul on the top.” This Bell Tower was 
won at dice from Henry the Eighth by Sir Miles Partridge, Knt. 
who “ caused the belles to be broken as they hung,” the build- 
ing to be taken down, and the materials sold. Stow says, that 
“in place of this Clochearde, of old times, the common Bell 
of the Citie was used to be roong for the assembly of the Citi- 
zens to their Folk-motes.” § 

The ancient Chapter House stood in the midst of a beautiful 
Cloister, of two stories, adjoining to the south transept: this was 
of an octagon form, having large buttresses at the angles, orna- 

mented 
* Btow's Lond. p. 266. t Ibid. p. 267, ¢ Ibid. —§ Ibid. 
| Sor. of Lond, p. 677. 
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mented with pinnacles, and a pointed window in ench front, 
with a pediment above, decorated with trefoils, ciuquefoils, &e. 

More westward was the parish charch of St. Gregory, in the 
Cathedral tower above which was the Lollard’s Prison, whither the 
Bishops of London committed heretics, ‘This wasithe seene of at 
least one * foul and midnight murder,” perpetnited in 1514, om 
a respectable Citizen, named Richard Huone, by Dr. Horsey, 
Chancellor of the diocese, with the assistance of a bell-ringer 5 
and afterwards defeoited by the Bishop, Fitz-James, and the: 
whole body of Prelates, who protected the murderers from pte 
nishment, lest the Clergy should become umenalie to eivil juris 
diction, Though the villains, through this interference, edeaped 
without corporal suffering, the King ordered them to pay 1,500) 
to the children of the deceased, in restitution of what be himself 
styles «the cruel murder.* The last person who is recorded to” 
have been imprisoned in the Lollard’s Tower, was a Peter Bur~ 
chet, of the Middle Temple, who mistaking the person of Joba: 
Hawkins, Esq. (afterwards the famous scan, Sir Jolin Hawkins) 
for that of Sir Cliristopher Hatton, assailed him in the high’ 
street beyond Temple Bar, and desperately wounded him with) 
his dagger, on the eleventh of October, 1573. On Ils exami- 
nation forthis offence, he was found to entertain * heretical opi- 
nions,’ and was therefore committed to the Lollard’s Power, - 
tila Consistory could be beld in St. Paul’s Charch; in which 
he narrowly escaped the condemnation of death, “ through the 
ciirnest persuasion of divers learned men,” who prevailed on hime 
ty make a reluctant recantation. He was afterwards committed 
to the Tower of London, where he barbarously murdered one of 
his keepers with a billet of wood, for which crime he was ar 
raigned and condemned at Westminster, and, on the 12th of 
November, was hanged on a gibbet erected near the spot where 
he bad wounded Hawkins, bis right band having been first 
“ stricken off and mayled to the gibbet.'"> ie 

rN 
* See Fox's Mar, Vol. If. pp. 8 to 14; and alo preceding Volume, pp. 


299, 240, 
1 Howe's Stow, p. 677. 
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fell to decay, but at what particular period iv not known with 
certainty, oe 
‘The present foundation was commenced in the year 1509) and 
completed about five years ‘uiterwanls, by Dean Golet, whowe 
picty indueed him to conseerate it to the honour of the Child 
Jesus, (Christ Jesu dn: puericia,’) amd his: © blessed mother 
Mary!’ This benevolent Prelate was the eldest son of Sit Henry 
Colet, Knt. Mercer, and twice Lord Mayorof London, and Dame 
Christian, bis wife; and notwitlutanding the qumerons progeny 
of his parents, who hnd twenty-one children, ‘ten soas, and eleven 
danghters, he proved the only survivor. He! was: born ia St. 
‘Anthony’s Parish, iv this City, in the year 1466; and/is sup. 
posed to have been taught the rudiments of learning in the 
School attached to his parochial Church, In 1483/ he was seut 
‘to the University of Oxford, where he continued aboat seven 
Years, and made great progress in logic, philology, and the ma- 
thematics, He then travelled into France dod Italy, ind ip 
constquence of some guceessful disputations, conducted agreeably 
to the scholastic regien of these times, became, in foreign’ Uni- 
vorsities, exccedingly admired for’ his learning and) italemte, 
After his retarn from the Continent, he obtained various promo 
tions in the Church, and kaving commenced Doctor of Divinity, 
about the year 1504, was soon afterwards preferred to the Deanery. 
of St. Paul’s, by Henry the Seventh, whose favor lie hadob- 
tained, and who, whatever were his faults, was not inmttentive to 
the promotion of men of talents. It was impossible, wemirke a. 
contemporary writer, * that in the then clerical state of the Métro~ 
polis, the monarch could have nade a better choice, Learned, 
benevolent, pious, exemplary in the performance of lis daty, and 
equally #0 for the regularity of his life, the people, who daily ex- 
perienced his munificence, idolized the Dean; consequently him 
death,’ which was occasioned by a comsumption, after an imper= 
feet recovery from the sweating’ sickness, ‘ was a subject of ge- 
mal lamentation.” He died on the 16th of September, 1519, 

+ in 
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in which: year the disease just named, raged in England with 
ancommon violence. 

Whibt: Dr. Colet was at Oxford, he became acquainted with 
the learned Erastus, and to the arguinents employed by these 
friends agzinst the subtle distinctions of the old schookmen, 
and to the boldness with which they canvassed the abuses of the 
Catholic hierarchy, the Reformation was mech indebted for its 
advancement; 20 much so indeed, that the Bishop and Vicars 
of hin own Churel, would gladly have consigned the Dean to 
‘the stake and martyrdom,’ if his enlightened and powerfal 
friends, combined with the undeviating: regularity of his own 
eondect had not preserved him. In a summery, thet bas been 
given of his character, he is stated to have been ‘ the complete 
[Christian] Philosopher, and capable of the most rigid self de- 
nial, 2 conqueror of himself, another Socrates: though inelined 
by nature to love, luxury, somnolency, fond of wine and levity, 
avaricious and high-spirited, he yet mastered all those propensities 
through a mental conviction of the pernicious consequences at- 
tending their indulgence, so effectually, that he was chaste, ab- 
stemious, an early riser, temperate, grave, generous, and meek, 
even to the bearing of reproof from his own servant.’ He was 
buried in St. Paul’s, under a monument erected by himself, in 
the south aisle of the Choir, with the inscription ‘ Joannes Co- 
zeus,’ only ; but the following epitaph written by Lilly, the 
grammarian, was afterwards added: 

Inclyta Joannes Londina gloria gentis 
Ja tibi qui quondam Paule Decanus erat, 
Qui totics magne retonabet pectore Christum, 
Doctor et interpres fidus Eoungelii ; 
Qui mores hominum multum sermons diserta 
Formérat, vitee sed probitate magis. 
Quique Scholum struzit celebrem coguomine Jesu, 
Hae dormit tectus membra Coletus hums, 
Hloruit sub Henrico 7, et Henrico 8, Reg. 
Obiit Anno Domini, 1319. 
Disce wori mundo, vivere disce Deo. 


Yy2 la 
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In ‘the ' Life of Dean Colet, by Dr, Knight, is a translation 
from a Latin Letter written by Erasmus to Justin Jonas, in 
which, is the ensuing accoust of the foundation of Sr. Paut’'s 
ScHoon*. Speaking of the Dean, Erasimus says ;— 

“© Upon the death of hia Father, whew, by tight of inberttaneey 
he was possessed of a good sum of money ; lest the keeping of 
it should corrupt his mind, and turn it too much toward the 
world, he Inid out a great part of it in building a new School in 
the church-yard of St. Paul’s, dedicated to the child Jesus: a 
magnificent fabric; to which he added two dwelling houses for 
the two several masters: and to them be allotted ample salaries, 
that they might teach.a certain number of boys,.free, and for the 
sake of charity. He divided the School into. four apartments, 
‘The first, viz. the porch and entrance, is for catechumens, vor the 
children to be instructed in the principles of religion; where no. 
child isto be admitted, but what can read and write. The se- 
cond spartinent is for the lower boys, to be tanght by the second, 
taster or usher; the third forthe upper forms, under the head 
wanster; which, two parts of the school are divided by a, cartain,, 
to be drawn at pleasure, Over the master’s chair is an image of 
the child Jeans, of admirable work, in the gesture of teaching.;, 
whom all the boys, going and coming, salute with a short hymn) 
and there is @ representation of God the Father, saying ‘ Hear ye 
Aim ;’ these words being written at my suggestion, ‘The fourth, 
or last apartment, is a little chapel for divine service, The, 
school hws no corners, or hiding places; nothing like a cell or 
clonet. The boys have their distinct forms, or benches, one 
above another. Every form holds sixteen ; and he that is head, 
or captain of each form, has a little kind of desk by way of pre- 
eminence, They are not to admit all boys of course; but to 
choose them in according to their parts and capacities, The 
wise and sogacious founder saw that the greatest hopes and hap- 

piness 

* Though De. Koight’s is am interesting work, the length of time that has 
elapsed since its publication, would nowrender « more extended history af 
this noble Seminary, public Desideratim. 
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‘Piness of the Commonwealth were in the training up ehildren to 
‘good Letters, and true Religion, for whieh purpose he laid out fn 
immense sum of money; and—after he bad finished all, he ‘left 
‘the perpetanl care and oversight of the estate, not to the Clergy; 
‘pot to the ‘Bishop; not to the Chapter; nor to any great Mi- 
‘nister at court, but amongst the married Laymen, to the Com- 
‘pany of Mercers, men of probity and reputation; (and when he 
“was asked the reason of so committing the trust, he answered to 
‘this effet ;) thar there wus no absolute certainty in human’ af- 
Sairss but for his part, he found less corruption in such a body.of 
citizens, than in any other order or degree of mankind.” 
~ In Gaming the Statutes for the government aml regulation of 
‘his School, Dr. Colet was exceedingly particular, though he ap- 
pears to have been somewhat at a fosy, as to what he should 
appoint to be taught, and what works the scholars should he 
waffered to peruse, He prefaced his instructions, by stating his 
ardent wish that the childron should be brought up ‘ in good 
‘manners ond literature ;’ and dectares that he had built a school 
for ‘ one hundred and fifty three boys, to be taught free in the 
‘same: and ordained there a Master, a Sub-master, and a Chap- 
lain, with suificient and perpetual stiponds, ever to endure, and set 
Patrons, Defenders, Governors, and Rulers of the sume School, 
the honest and faithful fellowship of the Mercers of Londoa,” 
the Statutes, the Dean defines the qualifications, &o, of the 
fasters, amd directs that they shall ‘be learned in pure Greek 
tal and’ shall neither hold benefice with cure,’ lectured, 
ip, that no impediment might divert their atten- 
abe the daties of the School: that the salary of the High 
Master should be one mark per week, with a gown annually of 
four nobles value, and that upon his demise, the Sub-master, 
whose stipend was to be six shillings and eight pence a year, 
‘with a gown as before, should be chosen ta succoed in preference 
to any other Candidate: that the Chaplain shall be an honest 
virtuous Priest, and‘ help to teach in the School,” his salary to 
y3 te 
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be eight pounds yearly, with a gown of the value of twenty-nine 
shillings and cight-pence, » wh tte 

(He then directs, that « Children of all nations: and countries, 
intlifferently,’ should be tanght, to the number of oné hundred and 
fifty:threc,’ that number having becn fixed on if Allusion to tho 
fish taken by St. Peter®. ‘The Master to admit/these Children 
ab they offered, but first to see that they can say the\Cstechism, 
‘anil also read and write competently ; and to pay 4d, for'writing 
their mame: which money the poor scholar that swept)the school 
was to have, Thrice a day, viz. morning, noon, and ‘evening, 
prostrate, to say the prayers contained ina table at the»sebool, 
No tallow candles, but only wax to he used, no meat, drink, or 
bottles, to be brought; nor wo breakfasts nor drinkings in thie 
‘time of learning, That the Scholars use no eock-fighting, nor 
riding about of victory, nor disputing at St. Bartholomew's; 
which are but foolish bubbling, ani toss of time. That they 
have no remedies, (that is play days begged] under penalty of 
‘twonty shillings from the High Master, except the King, and 
‘Archbishop, or a Bishop, present in bis own ‘person, desired it, 
The children every Childermas day to go to Paul's Church, and 
‘hear the Child-bishop sermon, and after to be atthe high uss, 

: and 
* Sew Jobn, Chap. XXT. ver. 11. 

+ This allades to m custom of that period which is but little known. On 
ihe eve of St. Bartholomew, after the Lord Mayor and Aldermen bad rede 
through tire fair, it wns usoal for them/to go to Cheat's Hospital, where they: 
heard «disputation between, the Scholars of St. Paul's school, St. toners 

schoul, and those of the Hospitst, for whom were provided tree 
the tewards to the victors were, for the first, « silver pen, gilt, of the ‘ale 6¢ 
five shillings, and the master bad a reward of six thilings and cight-penee ; 
for the'second, 1 silver pen, partly gilt, valoed at four shillings, and) five 
Shillings to the mister; aud for the thied, a silver pen of tho valee of abree 
shillings, and the master had a yrémium of four shillings, Two, Masters of 
\Auts, sat as judges, who had exch for his attendance a, resent of A silver 
rile, valved at six sbillings and cight pence, When the 
ended, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen entered the Hall in which the Chile 
dren commonly dined, and before their departure, partook of fruit and win. 
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and) onch, offer.a. penny to the Child-bishop; aml with them the 
‘Masterm) and Surveyors of the school, In general processions, 
whon warmed, they shall go two and two together, soberly ; and 
not sing, out, but say devoutly seven psalms with the litany. 
‘That if any child admitted here, go to, any other seboo) to loan 
there; wach, child for mo man's suit be again recived into the 
‘Thatone Scholar shall preside ow every form, and that 

teaching commence at seven in the morning, oontinye till 
eleven, re-commence at one, and terminate fox the day, at five; 
with prayer at, momivg, noon, and evening, ‘The chikleen to be 
tanght always in good Jiterature, both Latin and Greck, and good 
‘authors such as bave the, very, Roman eloquence. joined with 
‘yindom especially, Christian. authors, that wrote their wisdom 

and chaste Latin, either in verse or prose.” 

The direction of the institution, in then stated to be vested in 
the Mercer's. Company, who are directed to choose eleven per- 
sons annnally, ax * Surveyors of the School,’ who are to receive 
the rents arising from the eudowinents, pay the salaries, &e, All 
‘the affilirs relating to the estates to be managed by the Surreyors, 
4 then says with emphatic laconicism, * lee not the ands 
‘of the School, hut hy the space of ine years,’ and in conclusion, 
solemaly charges the Company.‘ to guard aud promote the foun- 
dation forever, to the utmost of their ability, as they fear the 
Joxt vengeance of the Deity for neglecting it, and to make such 
other regulations, as time and circumstances might render necos- 
= with the advice and assistance of good-lettered, and learned 


- Booer rental of ‘the tenements and lands, (which He 
chiefly in Buckinghamshire,) given by the manificent founder for 
‘the support of his School, amounted wt that period, to the sum 
of TISL, 44,74, and according to Dr. Kuiiglit, the Denn estimated 
that wlien the yeaily expenses of the School were defrayed, there 
Mould be smoverphus of 381. 16s, 3d, Since then, the revenues 
‘gre-knows to have expcriqnced » vast. increase, through. the pro- 
gtessive nugmeulation. in ge ee of property, but to what 


ainount 
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amount has not been publicly stated. Various subsequent donations: 
have also becn added to the original endowments; abd indepen= 
dontly of all other advantages, there are now no fewer than twenty= 
seven Exhibitions belonging to this seminary. The most) vay 
tuable Exhibition is given to the Captain of the ‘School, who 
leaves it annually at Easter; this is not confined to any particular 
College, and is tenable with any collegiate preferment, | exeepting: 
a Fellowship; it amounts to 40L per annum, for four years, and 
AL, for exch of the three sneceeding years*. aot 

‘The School described by Erasmus was consumed by the Firé 
of London, in 1666, and the present edifice was erected between 
that period and the year 1670, at the charge of the’ Mercers" 
Company, under the particular direction of Robert Ware, Esq. 
the Warden. Though a singulor building, it-is’ not'an unhand- 
some one: it forms a parallelogram, extending north and south, 
und consists of a centre, which is proporly the’ School, and two: 

oe a 

© ‘The following Extracts relating to the Exhibitions, are painted om a 
tablet within the Library. _ 

# Opens mede at several Courts of Assistants, held by the 
Company of Mercers’ relative to Scholars of St. Peal's Scho intending to 
offor theanelves as Candidates for Exhibitions. - 

© 4752, March 16, Ordered that no person be permitted te petition for an 
Exbibition, who doos not lodge bis petition in the Clerk's office, one month 
at feast before the apposition Court ; and that the Clerk communicate the 
saine to the Wardens of the School for the time being. 

“1734, March @2, That when any Petitions are presented to the Court of 
Assistants for Exhibitions to be granted to Scholars educated in this Schod!, 
tho High Master shill’ be called in, and asked as to the qualifications of 
those Scholars as shall have so petitioned. wi 

‘1763, Moreh 24, That no Scholar who shall goto the University withowt 
the consent of the Court of Assistants, or the Surreyer-accomptant of the 
School for the time being, be permitted (o Petition for any one of the 
Scho! exhibitions. 

1773, March 4. That no Scholar be permitted to Petition for an Ex- 
hibition wadit he shell have boeh fall four years in the Seboul, upon the foun- 
dasion, by the eppointwent of the Surveyor, ox Accowptunt for the time 
being.” 
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‘wings the north wing being appropriated to the use of the head 
‘Master, and ‘the south wing to'the second Master: these wings 
which include « number of convenient and elegant apartments, are 
of brick, with stone facings, window-frames, cornices, &e, and rise 
to'nearly twice the height of the School; the latter is all of 
‘stone, and has a projecting centre, terminated by a pediment, in 
‘the tympan of which is « shield charged with the arms of the 
‘founder; /and over the apex is a statue designed to represent 
oLeariting. Along the whole runs « cornice and’ balustrade, 
‘crowned with busts and vases; and below the cornice are these 
‘words; Ades Preceptoris Grammatices, Six targe windows raised 
ta considerable height from the ground, admit the light into 
‘the School; those’ below the pediment are square-headed, the 
‘others are semi-circular, and the «paces between the latter are 
ormaimented with seulptures in relicf. ‘The School-room is a spu- 
cious apartment, having the motto * Doce, disce, wut discede;’ 
over the entrance, Over the throne of the high Master are the 
words, * Untendas animum studiis et rebus honestis;’ and above his 
seat is an animated bust of Dean Corer, in statuary marble, 
copied (with the attitude improved) by the Inte Mr. Banks, from 
‘w more-ancient one, ‘Another bust in white marble, on the left of 
the Chair, represents the late highly respected Master Mr. 
‘George ‘Thicknesse : this was executed with the proceeds of a 
voluntary subscription made by his grateful pupils, The scholars 
are now "taught by three Masters and Assistants; the high 
Master, besides his residence at the School, has the ancient house 
of Dean Colet, at Stepmey, attached to his situation as first pre- 
ceptor, 
: School is divided into eight classes, or forms; on the 
lowest of which the children are taught the rudiments of Inn- 
‘uuges, and are thence advanced according to their proficiency to 
the other forms, till they reach the eighth, or highest. At this 
period, they are generally good grammarians and orators, and 
‘well instructed in the Latin, Greck, and Hebrew, and sometimes 
inthe Oriental) languages, The most proficient scholars are 
9 these 
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‘these sent to the University, under the Exhibitions before men- 
tioned, which are of different values from ten to thirty, and forty 
pounds, orupwards, annually, Soon after Easter, every year, agtand 
‘examination is made, which occupies twodays, on the last of which 
the seniors of the eighth class make recitations in Greek, Latin, 
Boglish, &c. previons to their entrance inte come Colleges A 
neoall Libnary is attached to the School, which hus been prineipally 
formed with books presented by the diferent gentlemen edaonted 
here. Though the werthy Dean lixod only ten years afer he 
hhad commenced this foundation, he had the ploasare-of seeing his 
eathhlishment flourish in such a, consideruble, degree, thatthe 
great Sir Thomas More, in a letter which he sett to; him, come 
spared the School * to the Wooden Horse. of: Troyy otthoferhich 
the Grecians issued to surprize the City ;’ in like manners he eon- 
Ainwes * out of this your School, many have come that have sub 
verted and overthrown all igaorance aml rudeness?) 5 ony 
‘That the excomium of Sir Thomas) would equally apply to wuc~ 
cooding generations, way be seca from the following list of.emb- 
went persons, all of whom received their Bo education. in, this 
Behool. 3 Ge egies 
Thomas Lupset, an sntidehissomenebiey ion at Oxford, diod 
1631. Sir Anthony Denny, Privy-counselloe toy Howry) VILL 
Sir William Paget, Lord Beaudesert, Privy-counsellor to four 
successive princes, died 1563, Sir Exward North; Lenk North, 
‘Privy-counsellor, died 1663. Jolm Leland, the eminent, Anti- 
quary. William Whitaker, D. D, regius professor of diyinityrin 
Cambridge, the Champion for the Protestant religion! against Car- 
dinal Bellarmine. William Camden, author of the * Britannia,’ 
“William Brerton, tho Leicestershire Antiquary,. and author ‘of a 
* Cotmentary'on Antoninus’s Itinerary,” died 1657: Jol Alil- 
ton, the immortal anthorof ‘ Paradise Lost’ Siri Peter, Pett, 
‘at’ eutinent Civilian, oue of the frst menbars of the Royal.So- 
ciety, Sir Charles Scarhoromgh, the eradite Physician, and 
Anstomist, Saxned Pepys, Bey. Seorctary to the Admiralty, 
1673, and collector of the Pepysian library, Cambridge: Samuel 
Johnson, 
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Jeknson, an eurinent divine, and sufferer in the reign of James I, 
Benjamin Calomy, D. D. Vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry. Dr, 
Richard Meggot, Dean of Winelester, and Canon of Windsox, 
1602. Thomes Smith, A. M. public librarian at Cambridge, and 
aathor ef several eminent works. William Nicholls, D. D. an 
excellent scholar and critic. Richard Blondel, one of the most 
eminent surgeons of ‘his time, died 1718. Sir Thomas Davies, 
Lord Mayor of London, 1677, whose knewledge was so universal, 
that he was able to converse with foreign ambassadors, in their 
several languages, Humphrey Gower, D. D. Master of St. 
John’s College, and Margaret prefessor of divinity in Cambridga, 
died 1780. Robert Nelson, Esq, the pious author of the Com 
panion to the Festivals and Fasts, &e. Richard Cumberland, 
Bishep of Peterborough, great-grandfather to the late Dramatiat 
of that name, and author of that excellent work, ‘ De Legibus 
Nature ;’ died 1718. George Doddington, Esq. Treasurer of 
the Navy, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, &c. died 1720. 
Dr, Thomas Tooke, the famous master of the grammar school at 
Bishop’s Stortford, where he died in 1720. Charles, Duke of 
Manchester, died 1721. John, Duke of Marlborough, the great 
General, Lord Wiknington, Sir Edward Northey, Attorney- 
general. Dr. George Hooper, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Dr. 
Samuel Bradford, Bishop of Bristol. Dr. John Leng, Bishop of 
Norwich. The Right Hon. Spencer Compton, Speaker of the 
Howse of Commons. Spencer Cowper, Chief Justice of Chester. 
Thomas Bentley, LL. D. of Trinity College, Cumbridge, the 
relebrated Critic. Dr. Alured Clark, Dean of Winton, James, 
Earl of Derby. Sir Nathaniel Floyd. Roger Gale, Esq, Rev. 
Charles Gale, Samuel Gale, Evq. all cminent Autiquaries. 
Rev. Dr. Gregg, Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge. Rev. 
James Joknson, LL. D. Chancellor of Ely. Algernon, Earl of 
Montrath. Dr. Henry Newcome, Hackney. Charles, Earl of 
Orrery, the enlightened Philosopher. Rev. John Strype, Editor 
of Stow’s History of London, two vols, fol. and other valuable 
works in English History. Rev. Dear Sykes, Sir John 

Strange, 
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Strange, Master of the Rolls. Dr. Edntind Halley, he great 
“Astronomer. George Thickneste Touchet, Lard Audley, nephew 

to the late High-master, Tho late Sir Frederic’ 
Sir Thomas Trowbridge, one of the ‘Loti: of the ‘Admifilty, 
(the brave associate of Nelson,) who is supposed to have been lost 
at sea. Thomas Taylor, Esq. the Platonic philosopher. ~~ 
‘The first High Master of St. Paul's School was the fithoe’ 
fgrammarian William Lilly, portly Editor of the « Latin Gram- 
‘mar, which goes by his mame: he died in 1522. His Suecessors 
with little exception, have been all men of great talents and acquire 
ments, as the annexed statement will evitice. John Riteoyse, an 
eminent Grammarian and Critic, in part Editor of the * Propria 
que maribus, &e, be died in 1532, Richard Jones, whom 
Polydore Virgil calls a man ‘ equally learned and modest;? He 
died in 1549. Thomas Freeman, appointed 1549, John Cook, 
M. A. app. 1559, William Matim, Editor of Sir Tho. Chaloner’s 
* De Reipubl. Anglorum, in Latin verse. Joh Harrison, the 
Antiquary, Medalist, and Historian, William Mulcaster, app. 
1696; an eminent Rabbinical Seholar, and Orientalixt; Alexan- 
der Gill, app. 1608; who wrote ‘ Logonomia) for amending anid 
rectifying English literature, and died in 1635. His son Alex 
ander Gill, sacceedod, and took the degree of D. D. he was the 
best Latin poct of his time. Jokn Langley, appointed 1640, 

an excellent Linguist, Grammarian, Historian, 
anil ‘Artist: he died 1657; » Samuel Crotileholoe, i wHieadehe 
the school wus destroyed by the great Fire: he was an universil 
scholar, and broughtap many learned men. Thomas Gale, DD, 
and FP, R. S. appointed 1672, afterwards Dean of York, & 
very judicions Antiquary, and the correspondent of the most 
etyinent literati: he wrote the inscriptions on the Mowument, 
Jolin Postlethwayte, M. A. appointed 1697, by the express re~ 
commendation of Archbishop Tenison, to the: Merders’ Company, 
‘on account of his excellent conduet as Master of the Granmmnrs 
xchool of St, Martin in the Fickls, founded by that Prelate. 
Philip) Aacowgh, M. A. app. 1713. Benjamin Morland, 
F.R.S. 
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F. R. S. 1721. Timothy Crumpe, 4. M. 1733. George 
Charles, 4. M. George Thicknesse, assistant, 1737, High-Mas- 
ter, 1748. On his resignation in 1770, succeeded the present 
worthy and much reapected High-Master Richard Roberts, D. D. 
The following beautiful Apostrophe to the memory of Dean 
Colet, occurs in some verses written on leaving St. Paul’s School, 
in May 1802, by William Sharpe, now or late of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
‘ But, while my vent’rows song attempts to show 
‘The calm enjoyments that from learning flow, j 
Can I forget whose pious hand hati shed 
_ These valued blessings on my favor’d head; 
Whose goodness here, in rich abundance plac’d, 
Fair learning’s frait, and bade me freely taste? 
Ab no! thy name, indelibly impress'd, 
Shall live for ever in my gratefal breast ; 
‘To thee, our first, best thanks, are justly due, 
Sage friend of learning, and of virtue, too 
Who, bless'd by Heav'n with an active mind, 
Warm'd with a generous love for all mankind, 
Like a true patriot, saw, with anxious 
His country bound in superstition’s chain, 
And boldly dar’d to chase the fiend aw: 
And bless the world, with truth's returning ray. 
—— 
GENERAL PARTICULARS OF THE TWENTY-SIX WARDS INTO 
WHIcH THE CITY AND ITs LiBERTIEZS ARE DIVIDED. 











The precise era of the division of the city into Wards or Alder- 
manries is unknown, though there can be little doubt of its 
bemg as remote as the early Saxon times*. It seems probable, 
also, that originally, the Wards were much fewer in number than 
at present, and that they were progressively augmented, as the 
buildings were extended, and the population increased. Three 
such instances are upon record: the first occurred in the reign of 
Henry the First, when the Prior of the Church of the Holy Tri- 
nity, was admitted to a seat in the City Council, as Alderman of 


Portsoken 
© See before p. 198—188. 
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Portsoken Ward ; the second took place in the year 1393, (17th of 
Richard tle Second) when Farringdon Ward having, as Stow says, 
© mightily increased in buildings without the gates,” was « by 
Parliament appointed to be divided into twain,” ander the respee 
tive names of Forringdon-Ward Within, and ParringdonWard 
Without; the other was in the year 1661, when thé Borough'and 
Liberties of Southwark were made a component part of the City, 
by the appellation of Bridge-Ward Without. me’ 
‘The local situations of the twenty-six Wards into which the 
City and Liberties of London are’ divided, will in general be 
known from their different names. Every Ward is governed by 
‘an Alderman, und a certain number of Common-Council men, 
(with subordinate officers) mostly, yet not alwiys, proportioned 
to its extent and population. The necessary limits of this 
work, preclude a more particular account of each Ward, than will 
now be given, chiefly, on the authority of Stow ; who commences 
his description with the Wards in the eastern part of the City, 

‘end proceeds in the same order as will here be observed, 
Ponrsoxen Ward lics wholly without the City, property so 
called, but includes an extensive plot of ground, extending from 
Aldgate to Whitechapel Bars, eastward, and from Bishopsgate to 
the River Thames, north and south. This Porteoken, says Stow, 
which “ soundeth as much asthe Franchise at the Gate,’ waa 
some time a Guild, and bed this beginning as I have readin the 
Liber Trinttate, In the daies of King Edgar, more than 00. 
yeres since there were thirteen knights, or soldiers, well-beloved 
to the King and Realm (for service by, them done) which requested 
to have a certain portion of land on the east part of the Citic, left 
desolate and forsaken by the inhabitants, by reason of too much 
worvitude, They besonght the King to have this) land, with the 
Liberty of a Guild for ever, aud the King granted their requenty om 
condition that each Knight should victorionsly accomplish three 
combats, one above the ground, one under ground, and the thirde 
in the water; and after this, at a certain day in Bast Smithfield, 
they should run with spears against all commers; all which was 
gloriously 
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lorivusly performed:. and the same day the King named if 
Mnighten Guilde, and 20 bounded it from Ealdgate to the place 
Where the bars now are toward the east, &c. and again toward the 
south unto the River of Thames, and so far into the water, as @ 
heveemean entering the same may ryde at a low water, and throw 
his speare ; 20 that all East Smithfield, with the right part of the 
street that goeth to Dodding Pond into the Thames, and also the 
Hespital of St. Ketherin’s, with the mils that were founded in 
King Stephen’s daies, and the outward stone wall, and the new 
ditch of the Tower, are of the saide fee and libertie.---These 
Kuights bad as then none other charter until the time of Edward 
the Confessor, whom the heirs of those Knights hamblie besought 
to eonfirm their libertics, which he did by a deed, written in the 
Saxon letter and tongue, as appeareth in the booke of the late 
house of the Holie Trinitic.*” Edward’s grant was confirmed 
by William Rufas and Henry the First, in the latter of whose 
reign (anno 1115), the eutire Soke, and its appurtenances, were 
given by the then Brethren ofthe Guild, who are called Burgesses 
of London, and whose names are recorded by Stow, to the Church 
of the Holy Trinity within Aldgate, which had been recently 
founded by Matilda, Henry’s Queen. ‘This gift was confirmed by 
a royal charter, and the deed granted by the Coufessor, together 
With ¢ the other charters they had thereof,” was solemnly placed by 
the Knights upon the altar in Trinity Church, and full possession 
was aflerwards given to the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity, of 
all the possessions of the Guild, the final investiture being at- 
tended with much ceremony.t The Prior was also “ for him and 
his successors, admitted as one of the Aldermen of London, to 
governe the same land and soke; and according to the customes 
of the Citie, he did sit in Court and rode with the Maior, and his 
brethren the Aldermen, as one of them in scarlet, or other livery, 
ts they used, till the year 1531,” when the Priory was surrens 
dered to Henry the Eighth, Since that period, this Werd has 

beca 


* Stow, Lond. pp. 88,86, Edit, 1597, t Ibid. Ibid. p. 68. 
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been governed in a similar manner to the other parts of the City, 
viz. by an Alderman (being a layman) five Common-council men 
and varios subordinate officers, as Constables, Inquest-men, 
Ward-beadlos, &e. This Ward is divided into the five precinets 
of Houndsditeh, High Street, the Bars, Tower-Hill,, and Cone 
vent-Garden. a 

Tower Srenev Warp, derived its name from its contiguity 
to the Tower, and is divided into the twelve following, precinets : 
Dolphin, Mincing Lane, Salutation, Rood, Dice Quay, Ralph's 
Quay, Bear Quay, Petty Wales, Rose, Seething Lane, Mark 
Lane, and Angel: the inhabitants return twelve members to the 
Common Council. few bes 

Aupaare Warp, was so named from being situated, eouti- 
guously to the ancient eastern gate of the city. It returns six 
Common-council men, and is divided into seven precincts, Lying: 
chiefly in the parishes of St. James, St, Cathorine)Croe Church, 


St. Andrew Undorshaft, St. Catherine Coleman, and in Duke's 
Place. 


Lime, Steerer Warp, extends into several parishes, | though it 
Das neither a church, nor a complete street within its limites it 
contains four precincts, and returns four Common-coancil\men, 

BisworseaTr Warp, was so named from the gate which an- 
ciently divided it into two parts, and which division) is, yet enne 
tinued jn matters of local jurisdiction, under the respective appel- 
lations of Bishopsgate-Within, and Bishopsgate-Without: the 
former contains the five precincts of Allhallows, St, Peter, St. 
Martin Outwieh, St. Helen, and St. Ethelburga: the latter con 
sists of four precincts, The whole Ward sends fourteen members 
to the court of Common Council, 

Baoap Staerr Wann, is divided into the ten precincts, of 
St. Mildred Woolchurch, St. Christopher, St. Bartholomew Upper, 
St. Bartholomew Lower, St. Margaret Lothbury, St. Bennet 
Fink, St. Martin Outwich, St. Poter-le-Poor, and Alhallows 
London Wall: the numberof Common-council men is twelve. 

Cornutt Warn, was ‘so called of a corne market,’ time out of 


mind, 
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fuind there holden,” is divided into four precincts, and its inhehj- 
Sante elect six members to the Common-Ceuncil. : 

‘Lanopounn Wann, “ is 20 called of « long borne [boarn} jit 
awopte water, which in old time breaking ont into Fencharch 
Street, ran down the same Btreete and Lombent Street, to the 
west ende of St. Mary Woolnoth’s Church, where turning sogth, 
and bresking itself into many small shares, illes, or streames 
it left the name of Share borne-Lane, or Southborne- Lane, ast 
have read, because it ranne south to the river, Thames.” * ‘Ane 
ently, leo, through the spreading of this stream pear the 
head, the surrounding ground became so swamgys that this jy 
trict obtained the appellation of Fensy-about, and ia so called jp 
the Gity records. This Ward is divided into the twelve precinct 
of St, Mgry Woolnoth, North, and South. Nicholas Lage, Bir; 
chin Lane, Lombard Street, Clement’s Lane, Alhallows , 
Street, St. Bennet, Gracechurch Street, St. Dionis Backchureh, 
St. Gabriel, and Allallows Staining: its inhabitants are repre, 
sented by ten Common-Council men. s 

BittinosaaTe Warp, is divided into the precincts of Bil, 
lingsgate, St. Mary at Hill, Smart’s Quay, Love Lane, the three 
precinets of St. Botolph’s Billingagate, the two precincts of St, 
Andrew Hubbard, and those of St. George, Botolph Lane, Pud- 
ding Lane, and Rood Lane; in all twelve, the aumber of Com- 
ron-Council men is ten. 

Bripce Warp Wirain, is divided into fourteen precincts, 
namely, the three of London Bridge, three of Thames Street, three 
of New Fish Street, the upper and lower precincts of St. Leonard 
Eastcheap, and the upper precincts of St. Bennet, Gracechurch 
Street, and Alhallows Lombard Street: its inhsbitants returg 
fifteen members fo the Common-Council. ~ 

CanpLewick Street Warp, derived its name from the 
Strcet now called Cannon, but formerly Candlewick, or Candle- 
wike Street, from being principally inhabited by Candlewrights 

Zz in 






© Stow's Lond. p. 136. 
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fn wax und tallow. ‘Though but a small Ward, it is divided into 
the seven precincts of St, Mary Abchurch, St. Lawrence Poul- 
teney, St. Martin Orgar, St, Clement Enstcheap, St, Leonard 
Eastcheap, and the east and west precincts of St, Michael: its 
number of Common-Council men is eight. 

Waxnnook Warn, took its name from the ancieat rivulet, 
which entering the City from Moorfields, divided it into tw 
parts, and flowed into the Thames at Dowgate, It contains, 4 
following seven precincts; two of St, Swithin, St. Mary Wool- 
church, St. Stephen Walbrook, St. John Baptist, St. Mary Bo- 
thaw, and St. Mary Abchurch. Its inhabitants send eight mem- 
‘bers to the Common Council, ah 

Doweare Wano, derived its name from the ancient Water- 
gate (Dwr-gate,) which formed the termination of the Middlesex 
branch of the Watling Street, and was in all probability the place 
of the British trajectus, or ferry, into Surrey.* It is divided into 
eight precincts, and returns eight members to the Common- 
Council, > 

Vintay Wanp, was “ so called,” says Stow, “ of Vintners, 
and of the Viutrie, a part of the banke of the river Thames, where 
the Merehantes of Bourdeaux, craned their wines, out of lighters 
and other vessels.” In this Ward are nine precincts, and the 
inhabitants send nine members to the Common-Council. 

Conowainers Street Warp, was so termed from the an- 
cient Cordwainer Street, (now Bow Lane,) “ which took that name 
of Cordwaincrs or Shoo Makers, Curriers, and workers of leather 
dwelling there.” This Ward is divided into cight precincts, 
hamely; St. Mary Aldermary, Upper and Lower; Athallows 
Bread Street, St, Mary-le-Bow, St. Antholiu, Upper and Lower; 

St. Pancras, 
* Sce preceding Volume, p. 71. 
+ Stow’s Lond. p. 189, 

+ Thid. p. 425. The appellation Cordwainer was most probably derived 
from Cordowan, or Cordovan, & particular kind of leather made of goat skins, 
end fest manufactured at the City of Cordouan, ia the province of Auda 
asia, in Spain. 
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St. Pancras, St. Bennet Sherehog and St. John, and St. Thomas 
the Apostle and Trinity: the number of Common-Council men 
is eight. 

Caesar Warp, which is situated in the central part of the 
City, derived its name from the Saxon Chepe, a market, this 
being the place where the second London market appears to have 
been originally established; East Chepe being the first. In this 
Ward are nine precincts, namely, St. Mary-le-Bow, Alhallows, 
Honey Lane, St. Lawrence Cateaton Street, St. Martin Iron- 
moager Lane, St. Mary Colechurch, St. Mildred Poultry, St. 
Stephen and St, Bennet, and St. Pancras Sopar Lane: its inhs- 
bitants return twelve members to the Common-Council. 

Coreman Street Warp, is divided into the precincts of 
St. Margaret Lothbury, St. Olave Jewry, and the four of St. Stephen 
Coleman Street: its number of Common-Council men is six. 

BassisHaw Warp, corruptly so called from Basings Haugh, 
or Hall, “ the principal house of that Street, whereof the Ward 
taketh its name,” is wholly comprised in the two precincts of Ba~ 
tinghall Street, and returns four members to the Court of Com- 
mon-Council. : 

CrippLecaTe Warp, had its name from the ancient gate of 
Cripplegate, and is divided into two parts, called Cripplegate 
Withiu, and Cripplegate Without, from their relative situations to 
the City Walls. The former division consists of the nine pre- 
cincts of St. Lawrence, St. Mary Magdalen Milk Street, St. Peter, 
8t. Michael Wood Street, St. John Zachery, St. Alban Wood 
Street, St. Olave Silver Street, St. Alphage, and Aldermanbury ; 
the latter, of the four precincts of Red Cross Street, White Cross 
Street, Fore Street, and Grub Street: twelve Common-Council 
men are returned from this Ward. 

ALDERSGATE Warp, derived its appellation from anotler 
ancient gate of the City, and is also divided into two districts, 
called Aldersgate Within, and Aldersgate Without, from their re- 
spective situations: the former contains the four precincts of 
St. Leonard Foster Lane, St. John Zachery, St. Mary Staining, 

Z2 and 
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and St, Anne; the latter is likewise comprised ky four, 
all within the parish of St. Botolph.. Eight members are re- 
turned by the inhabitants of this Ward to the Common-Cogneil. 
« The Wards of Farnincpon Warsiy, and Parnixopon WitH- 
‘Ove, orginally formed butene Ward, the large tract comprising) 
which derived the name of Farrixugdon from William Farindon, or 
Earendon, Goldsmith, and Sheritf of London in the time.of Edward 
the First, This yentleman according, to| Stow, 
+ Aldermanry of this Ward,” in the year 1279; snd all its appar 
tongnces both Within and Without the City, from Jobin le Beyre, 
son and heir to Ralph le Feyre, (Sheriff of London ins/1i le 
had himself obtained them by grant, in, the fifth of Edward the 
First, from Thomas de Arderne, son and heir to Sir Ralph Ar- 
tlere, Kat, to have and to holde to the said Ralplo and to hin 
heires, freely, without all challenge; yielding therefore, yearly, 
to the said Thomas and his. beirs, one clove, (or slip) of gilli- 
flowers, at the feast of Easter, for all secular service and ue 
tomes, with warrantie unto the said Ralphe le Feure, soda 
heires, against all people, Christians and Jewes, in 
of twentie markes which the said Ralphe le Foure ddigne: 
before hande, in name of a gerswm or fine, to the saide Pho- 
mas, &c*. Anthony Munday, Stow’s continaator, contradiots: 
Uiis statement, and quotes “ an especial Deed” in his own pose 
kession, to prove that the entire Aldermanry was granted by Wile 
ljam de Farndon, (Citizen and Alderman) to Nicholas, son of 
Ralph de Feure, “ in the very same manner and form as hath 
heen recited,” for twonty pownds, “ and not markes,”” with the 
same “ warrantie or defence against all people for evert’ On 
comparing? 
* Ser. of Lond, jp 242, Edit, 1598, Stow gives the above inforvmation frau 
wo" Sborract of Deeds," which he had read, and he records the following 
names of attesting witnenes: G. do Rockelesley, Maior oR. Aurrar, ona 
Af the Sherithy H, Wales, P. le Taylor, ‘T, de Daring, J. Home, and 
1, Blackthorne, Aldermen of London. 
ft Sur. of Lond. p. 836, Edit, 1633. The witnesses were Doniine Joh, be 


Metoun Militc, ume Custede London; Ella Rusel, and Henry te Bole, 
twine 
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comparing the dates, it will be scen that Stow’s veracity is not 
impeached by Munday’s Deed, the latter being dated ‘ Anno 
Reg. Ed. fil. R. Hen. xxj.’ and consequently referring to ® pe- 
riod about sixteen years subsequent to the date of the abstract 
given by the prior Historian. There must, however, have been s 
re-grant made to William de Farendon, which has not becn no- 
ticed by cither author, for Stow says, “this Aldermanry descended 
to Nicholas Farendon, sonne to the said William, and to his heires, 
which Nicholas (aleo a Goldsmith) was four times Maior, and 
lived many years after, “ and it” continued under their government 
by the space of eighty-two years, and retaineth their name until 
this present day”*, 

As the population of the City increased, it became expedient to 
divide this extensive Aldermanry into two Wards, which was 
done by Parliament in the seventeenth of Richard the Second, and 
an Alderman was assigned to each under the same authority. 
Farringdon Within contains the cighteen precincts of St. Peter, 
St. Matthew, Goldsmiths’ Row, Sadlers’ Hall, Gutter-Lane, St. 
Austin, St. Michael, le Quern, North and Soath, St. Faith Pa- 
ternoster-row, St. Faith St. Paul’s Church Yard, St. Martin, 
Ladgate, North and South, first and second precincts of Christ 
Church, St. Ewin, St. Sepulchre, Monkwell Street, and St. Anne 
Blackfriars: its inhahitants retarn seventeen members to the 
Common-Council. Farringdon Without is au extensive and very 
populons liberty : it is divided into fourteen precincts, and sends 
sixteen members to the Common-Council. 

Breap STREET Warp, was so called from Bread Street, 
which was “ itselfe so called of Bread in old time there sold; for 
it appeareth by records that in the yeare 1302, which was the 
30th of Edward the First, the bakers of London were bounden to 

23 sell 


tune Vicecom. London: Steph. Astewy, Joh. de Bachkevelle, Roberto de Ba- 

sing, Will. de Bettune. Rad, le Blund, Walt. de Finchingfeeld, Joh. de Blund, 

Thowa. de Estanes, Richard Assewy, et ‘ multis jis? The seal was the 

Goldsmiths’ arms, engraved about with the words Sigilli Willi. de Farndon,” 
* Sur. of Lond, p. 249, Edit, 1598. 
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‘sell no bread in theit shops or houses, but only in the market.” 
‘This Ward is divided into thirtoen precinets, and sends twelve 
members to the Common-Council, a+ 
Queen Hirar Wann, derived its name from the water-gate, 
or harbour of Queen hithe, which in former times was the prin- 
cipal landing place for the City, but is now reduced to lithe more 
than a common plying-place for Watermen. It in divided into 
nine precincts, and its inhabitants return six Common-Conncil men. 
Caste Baynarp Wann, obtained its name from an ancient 
Castle, which stood here on the bank of the river, and was ori- 
ginally built by Baynard, a soldier of fortune who came to Eng- 
land with William the Norman. It is divided into ten precinets, 
and sends the same number of members to the Common-Council. 
Baipor Warp WirHovr, which comprebends the principal part 
of the Borough and Liberties of Southwark, lies wholly within the 
County of Surrey, and though it has long been extremely popue 
lous, is totally unrepresented in the Court of Common-Coaneil, 
Itis, however, yet more nominally than in fact, goveraed by an 
Alderman, who is appointed by the City, and who according to 
the present routine, is always the senior Alderman of the whole 
Court, and upon whom, whenever a vacancy occurs, the goveri- 
ment of this Word is conferred, as an honorable sinecure which 
relieyes him from the fatigues of general business: im this, si- 
tuation he ix stylod Father of the City, The district: called the 
Borough Liberty, comprises the major part of the five parixhos of 
St. Olave, St. Saviour, St. John, St. Thomas, and St, George, 
OniciN axD GENERAL Panticecans oF THe HisroRY or 
tan Crry ComPAntis; comPRIsING VARIOUS NOTICES ON 
‘Trapt, Commence, Retictous EsTasnisuments, &c, 
wrrs pescnterive Accounts or THe Crry HALts, GuiLp~ 
HALL, AND THR MaNston-HoUsE. 


Taz CITY COMPANIES had their origin from the early as- 
sociations called Guilds, Fellowships, or Fraternities, of which 
there 

* Stow’s Sur. p. 279, 
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there: wate two kinds, namely, soeulor, and ceclesiastical, The 
secular Guilds, under their ‘primary aceeptation, appear to have 
included the entire aggregete of the merchants and traders of 9 
city, or town, and were called Gilda Méercatoria; but after- 
wards, as the principal trading towns increased ia popalation, the 
respective craftemen, artizans, dealers, &c. who inhabited them, 
ebtained charters for incorporating their various callings, or im 
ether words, for engrossing and mouopolizing all the business of 
theiy own Burghs, or Cities, to the exclpsion of non-freemen. 
Though these associations received the name of Merchant-guiide3 
yet in the earlier period of their institution, the maintenance of 
their peculiar “‘ arts and mysteries,” was commonly blended with 
ecclesiastical observances, and it was not till the times subsequent 
to the Reformation, that they could be properly regarded as 
wrictly secular. 

It.was the opinion of Mr. Madox, as given in the Firma Burgi, 
that Merchant-guilds, “‘ were hardly known to our Saxon proge- 
nitors,? and they might, “ he continues,” have been brought, 
into England by the Normans, although they do not seem to hava 
been very numerous in France in those days.” The earliest cer- 
tain notice which this gentleman could find, of a Guild, or Fra- 
ternity, of tradesmen in this country, occurs in the record of a 
payment into the Exchequer, of the sum of sixteen pounds, made 
‘sometime in the reign of Henry the First, by Robert, the son of 
Lenestan, as the rent or ferme, for the Guild of Weavers of Lon- 
don*, Henry reigned from 1100 to 1136; and it is probable 
that during those years, and in the remaining part of the century, 
the City-guilds were much increased in number, as well by regu- 
lar charter, as by a sort of self assumption in different Companies, 
‘whose Guilds, being thus set up, or instituted without the Royal 
license, were styled Adulterine ; and no fewer than sixteen of that 
description are recorded to have been fined in London, by Henry 
the Second, in the year 1180: among the Guilds at that time 

“4 amerced 


® See Mad, Fir. Bur. p. 191. 
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amerced to the crown, were the Goldsmiths, the Butchers, the 
Glovers, anil the Curriers*. The Gilda Aurifabrorum, or Gold- 
smiths, paid the sum of forty-five marks on this occasion, oni Use 
richer Guilds in proportion; bat on most of the others, the fine 
‘was sct at ope mark only+. 

‘Though the establishment of trading Gailds in London under 
Royal authority, as early as the Norman times, is thus satisfic~ 
torily ascertained, it is rather a singalar circumstance that the 
remotest date of any of the Patents of Incorporation, now known 
to he preserved, are those granted to the Goldsmiths and the 
Skisners, by Edward the Third, in the year 1327; nor is it less 
singular that in the routine of precedence, which, time immemo= 
rlally, has governed the order of the Companies’ in all civic ar- 
rangements, the priority of date has been so little regarded, that 
we find certain Companics taking procedency of others, the po- 
ridds of whose /egal incorporation, was fall’ fifty; or & hundfed 
years, and even upwards, anterior to their own. ‘The first twelve 
of the City Companies, ns they stand ot the list, are called the 
Chief; they ate also sometimes styled, the Honorable; and/it is 
of the one, or other of these, that the Lord Mayor elect must al- 
ways bo free, according to the custom of the City, before he ean 
be sworn in, 

‘The following are the names of all the Companies arranged in 
their order of prétedency; and some particulars of exch will be 
suibjoined in the same order, 


|, Marcens, 10, TRowMoNGERS. 

. Grocens, 11, Vintwens. 

. Daarens. 12, CLori-wonkens, 
|. Fistmoncers. 13, Dyers. 
GoroeitHs, 14, Brewers. 

|. SKiINnweRs. 15, Leather-sellers. 

} Mancuant Da vions, 16, Pewterers. 

|. Hapervasnens: 17. Barber-surgcons. 
Savrens. 18. Cutlers, 


BYouveene 


19. Bakers. 
* Mad, Fir, Ber, Ann. 1180, Ibid. 
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19. Bakers. 

20. Wax-chandlers. 
21, Tallow-chandlers. 
22. Armourers and Braziers, 
23. Girdlers. 

24, Butchers, 

25. Sadlers. 

26. Carpenters. 

27. Cordwainers. 
28, Painter-stainers. 
29. Curriers. 

30. Masons, 

31, Plumbers. 

32, Innholders. 
33. Founders. 

34, Poulterers. 

35. Cooks. 

36. Coopers. 

37. Tylers and Bricklayers. 
38. Bowyers. 

39. Fletchers. 

40. Blacksmiths. 
Al. Joiners. 

42, Weavers. 

43. Woolmen. 

44. Scriveners. 

45. Fruiterers. 

46. Plasterers, 

47. Stationers. 

48. Embroiderers. 
49, Upholders. 
50. Musicians. 

51. Turners. 

52, Basket-makers. 
53. Glaziers. 

54. Horners. 

55. Farriers. 

56. Paviors. 


57. Loriners. 

58. Apothecaries, =< . 
59, Shipwrights. 

60, Spectacle-makert. 

61. Clock-makers. 


- 62, Glovers. 


63. Comb-makers. 

64. Felt-makers. 

65. Framework-knitters, 

66. Silk-throwsters. 

67, Silk-men. 

68, Pin-makers. 

69. Needle-makers. 

20, Gardeners. 

71, Soap-makers. 

72. Tin-plate-workers. 

73. Wheel-wrights. 

74. Distillers. 

75. Hatband-makers. 

76. Patten-makers. 

77. Glass-sellers. 

78. Tobacco-pipe-makers. 

79. Coach an! Coach-hamess- 
makers. 

80. Gun-makers. 

81, Gold and Silver Wire- 
drawers. 

82. Long Bowstring-makers. 

83. Card-makers. 

84, Fan-makers. 

85. Wood-mongers. 

86. Starch-makers. 

87. Fishermen. 

88. P ‘sh-clerks. 

39. Carmen. 

90. Porters. 

91. Watermen. 


THE 
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on drawing their Lottery about a week before-Christmas,--and 
wince the year 1796, have annually paid off bonds amounting to 
the sum of 70001, or more*.”” The present clear income of the 
Company, is stated to exceed 8000). annually; and independent 
of this sum, it is said to distribute upwards of 30001, every 
year, for purposes of benevolence and charity. 

‘The Mercers are recorded to have beew seated near the spot 
where their present Hall and Chapel stand, in Cheapside, ax 
carly aw the period of the first introduction of their trade into this 
Kingdom, and their congregated dwellings were, in former ages, 
distinguished by the general appellation of The Mercery. About 
the centre of this cluster stood the house of Gilbert Becket, a 
‘citizen of London, and most probably a Mercer, who was father to 
the celebrated Tomas Beckett, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
whose wife Matilda, the mother of Thomas, was, according to 
traditionary lore, a fair Saracen, the daughter of a Pagan Prince, 
to whose custody Gilbert bad been assigned, after having been 
made prisoner when travelling in the Holy Land. The legend 
states, that after 2 confinement of a year and a half, be effected an 
escape by the assistance of Matilda, who bad fallen in love with 
him, and been converted to Christianity by his persuasions, She 
next, urged on by unconquerable affection, deserted her friends, 
and followed liim home to England, where finding him in London, 
she was married to him, and bad issue Thomas, the Archbishop, 
(ufterwards called Thomas of Acons, or Acres, the ancient Ptole- 
mais, from the presumed birth-place of his mother,) anda daughter 
named Agnes, The latter was married to Thomas Fitz-Theobald 
de Heili, or Helles, who within a few years after the assassination 
of Becket, founded, in conjunction with his wife, a CHaren and 

Hosrrrat, 


* Mat. Lond. Red. Vol. 1V. p. 543. 

+ There dees not appear to be any good authority for the practice pursued 
by modem writers of inverting the & between the Christian and Surname of 
the Beckets, and it is therefore divused above. The chief particulars of the 
Archbishop's life will be found in the Beauties of England, Vol. Vil, under 
the account of Canterbury, 
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Hosrrrav, upon the very spot where the dwelling of Becket’s 
father had stood, aad where the Archbishop ‘himself was born. 
‘This founiation Was dedigated'to ‘the Blessed Virgin, and * St. 
‘Thomas the Martyr of Acres;’ and de Heili ahd his wife gave to 
the Master and Brethren. “alle the londe and the appurtenances, 
that some tyme was Gilbert Bekitte’s, father of the said Thomas 
the Marti, yn tlie which londe the said Martir was born---which 
Jondes be yn the parysh of St. Mary of 'Gélchirch, ya London, to 
have and to hold, &e. yn free, pure, and perpetuall almes for ever- 
more*.” Henry the Third, in his fifty-second year, ‘made a fur 
ther grant to the Master and Brethren, who appear to have been 
about twelve in number, “ the mésny [probably messuage] and the 
place, with the appartennunces, licing betwene the chirche of St, 
Olaye, aiid the place where Saint ‘Thomas was’ born,”” for“ ¥n- 
larguing theire said groand}.” Afterwards, according to the re 
cord, “ by infortune aud miszovernaunce, the Hospital was long 
despoilled, and gret part of theire evidinices lost or destroied, to 
tho full gret horte of the said House or Hospitall, and like to be 
disheritaunce thereof hereafter{.” In this’ state of affairs, ‘the 
Master and Brethren petitioned Parliament that they might be 
nidile a body corporate, to receive gifts, Ke, and be released froth 
pensions and corrodies': they were accordingly Vacorperers about 
the year 1444, 

Tn 1472, James, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, obtained Heence 
of the Commons for that, in reverence of Christ “and his Blessed 
Mother, ¢ and in worship of St. Thomas a Becket, froin whose 
blood the Karl was descended, and for tle vencration that his fa- 
ther had of the place where that Saint first drew his breath, and 
that his mother was buried within the church of St. Thenins of 
Acon/ he might grant to the Master of the Hospital and his sue. 
cessors, ‘ the manor and advowson of Hakeote, and a croft, called 
the Little Mill Ham, in the county of Bucks,’ on condition of 
their providing and maintaining for ever two. Priests, and to pray 

thily 


* Rot. Parl. Vol, V. p. 75.  Thidy Toad. 
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daily for the-King, Queen, and himself, “ and after their deaths 
for their souls, and for those of the Earl’s father, mother, Lady 
Dame Jobane Beauchamp, late Lady of Bergavenny, his grand- 
mother, all his ancestors, and all Christian people*.” 

In the times of Catholic superstition, it was customary. for the 
new Lord Mayor, on the afternoon of the day when sworn in’ at 
the Exchequer, to mest the Aldermen, aud go from this Hospital 
in solemn procession to St, Paul’s Cathedral, whence, having 
prayed for the soul of the Norman Bishop, ‘Willism+, they pro- 
ceeded to the grave and Chapel of Becket’s parents in the Church: 
yard, and there prayed for ‘all faithful souls departed; after 
which they returned to the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acons; 
where the Mayor and Aldermen each offered ‘ one perny.’ : 

On the suppression of this Hospital, in the thirtieth of Henry 
the Eighth, its annual expenditure was stated at 2771, Ss, 4d. 
About three years afterwards, it was granted, under the appella- 
tion of the ‘ College of Acon,’ to the Mercers’ Company, together 
with sundry premises in the neighbourhood, and was again “ set 
open,” says Stow, (who also states, that the Mercers purchased 
it through the means of Sir Richard Gresham) “ on the eve of St. 
Michael, 1541. It is now called the Mercers’ Chappel, and there- 
in is kept a free Grammar Schoole as of olde time had been ac- 
customed, and had been commanded by Parliament: there is algo 
a preaching in the Italian tongue, to the Italians aud others, om 
the Sundaiesy.” 

Many 


© Mul, Lond, Rev. Vol. IV. p. 539. 4 See before, p. 184. 

$ Sur. of Lond. p. 213,214. It was in the Mercers’ Chapel that Mare 
Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, who cume to England ia the 
reign of James I. preached his first Sermon in 1617, in Italian, befure the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and a splendid audience, after hia conversion to 
the Protestant Religion; and he also continued is discourses in the same 
place. The King gave him the Deanery of Windsor, the Mastership of the 
Savoy, and the rich living of West Tldesley in Berkshire; but he ufterwards 
jeturned to Trals, where, notwithstanding his relapse to the Church of Rome} 
be 
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‘Many persons of repute and eminence were buried in this Chapel, 
‘and numerous monuments were remaining in Stow's time, but 
more, he observes, had been defaced, Among them were those 
of James Butler, Earl of Ormond, Dame Johan, his Conntess, 
temp. Henry the Sixth; Thomas, Earl of Ormond, ob. 1515 ;* 
and the following Lord Mayors, viz. Stephen Cavendish, 1962; 
Sir Edmond Shaa, 1482; Sir William Browne, 1513; Sir 
William Butler, 1515; Sir Thomas Baldry, 1623; Sir John 
Allen, 1525; Sir Thomas Leigh, 1558; Sir Richard Mallory, 
1564; and Sir George Bond, 1587. 

‘The Sir John Allen, above-nientioned, who for his singular 
wisdom, says Woever, was made a Privy Councillor to Henry the 
Eighth, was the founder of “a fayre and beautiful Chapel, arched 
over with stone, which stood before the great olde Chappell, tow 
wards the streete, and over which was the Mercers’ Hall, a most 
curious picce of worke;.” Sir John was at first interred in his 


own Chapel, but his tomb was afterwards removed juto the other, 
aid that which he had built “ was made into shops, and letten out 
for rent, by his successors the Mercerst.”” ‘The entire pile was 
at longth totally destroyed by the great Fire in 1666, 

The present Hat and Carer of the Mercers’ Company, 
which occupy the site of the ancient Hospital, and were erected 
soon after the conflagration, are situated between the Old Jewry 

and 


he win imprisoned by the Inquisition, and died in confinement in 1625, in 
the 64th year of bis age. Granger says, we are indebted to him for Father 
Poul’s excellont * History of the Council of Trent,’ the Maniseript of which 
he procured for Archbishop Abbot; and that he was the Yérat that accoumted 
for the phmenomena of the Rainbow, in his book ‘ de Rodiis Pius et Lacin.* 

* The Batlers by the marriage of Margaret, the youngest daughter of this 
Entl, with Sit William Boleyn, became the direct progenitors of Queen une 
Boleyut. 

# Weever, Fur. Mon. p. 400-402, has preserved a few of the ituctip- 
pions that were in this Chapel, but they are of no particular importance, 

$ Stow’s Sur. of Lond. p24. 
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aad Ironmonger-lane. The front in Cheapside, which from the 
contiguity of dwelling-houses, Sc. .is almost the only part of the 
exterior that can be seen, is very narrow; and it presents a some- 
what whimsical arrangement of architectural parta and sculptured 
adornments, in which propriety of design has given place to fine 
ciful substitations, The Doorway exhibits an ornamented arch, 
with cherubim above, in the act of mantling the Virgin’s head, 
which is the cognizance of the Company, and is displeyed upom 
the key-stone of the arch, Above is a cornice with brackets, sus- 
taining a small balcony, from the floor of which, on each side, rises 
‘an Ionic pilaster, supporting an entablatare and open pediment of 
the same order : between the pilasters and the central window, are 
the figures of Faith and Hope, in niches; and from a third niche 
over the entablature, protrudes the statue of Charity, sitting, with 
her three children. Two wheel-like windows, each encircled by 
a wreath, are seen above, under the terminating cornice; and oa 
the top of the building, are three pedestals, that once supported 
as may statues, ‘This part of the edifice will probably be soon 
rebuilt, as it has been condemned by the Surveyors, and is ina 
state of complete decay. 

The entrance most used is in Ironmonger-lane, where is a small 
court, with offices, &c, this leads to the principal building. The 
Hall itself is supported on strong stone columns, of the Doric 
order, with their proper entablature, the space below being open 
on one side, and forming an extensive piazza, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of which is the Chapel, which is neatly pewed and wains- 
cotted, and paved with black and white marble: here Divine Ser- 
vice is regularly performed on every Sunday from Advent to 
Easter. A high’ flight of stairs leads from the piazza to the Hall, 
which is alofty apartment, very handsomely wainscotted, and or- 
namented with Ionic pilasters, and various carvings in compart- 
ments. Here above the screen is a good full length Portrait of 
Benjamin Morland, F.R.S. who died Master of St, Paul’s Schoot 
in the time of George the First. Portraits (half-length) of 

Thomas 
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Thomas Papition, Esq. Rowland Wynne, Esq." and another in 
arich Turkish dross, are also'in this apartment. In the: Commit. 
tee Room is an interesting head of Dean Colet, Founder of St, 
- Paul's School, and a balf-length of Sir Thomas Gresham, both 
on pannel: the latter has been a good picture, bat is much da- 
maged through injudicious cleaning. In the Ladies Chamber, 
which is a small room over the eatrance from Cheapside, and like 
the other apartments has a carved wainscoting, is an 
mantle-piece, finely carved, with festoons of flowers, fruits, é Ke. 

In this building, not only the ordinary. business of the Com- 
pany is transacted, but the moctings also of the Gresham Com- 
mittce are regularly held, ‘This Committes, to whom the im- 
portant trusts attendant ou the magnificent bounties of Sir 
Gresham are delegated, consists of four Aldermen ‘(of whom the 
Lord Mayor for the time being is constantly one) and eight other 
members of the Corporation of London, with whom, for this 
pose, are associated a sclect number of the Court of Assistants of 
the Mercers' Company, 

Lo the long list of members whose names have been enrolled in 
Vhis fraternity, are included various Sovereigns and other Princes, 
a great number of Nobility and Gentry, and upwards of eighty 
Lond Mayors. In regard to the latter, it_was formerly the eus- 
tom whenever any member of this Company was elected to the 
Civie Chair, to have in the inauguration procession to’ West- 
minster, a chariot, wherein was a beautiful youny Virgin, magni- 
ficently arrayed in the most splendid and elegant: prodaétions of 
the si/k and orris manufactures, her hair flowing in artless ringlets 
over her neck nud shoulders, and on her bead a crown, apparently 


= Mr. Papilion and Mr, Wynue, were both Masters of this Company ; the 
former was admitted to the freedom in 1646, and became Muster in Septem 
ber, 1698; he bequeatlied 2000}. to the Company to relieve any of tis fa 
mmily that might in fotuce become indigent; the Iattér was admitted In 163, 
end became Muster in Septewber 1675; he prewnted the Company with 
5001, towards wainscotting the new Hall, after the Fire of London, 
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pees sha. was eqated in aa open chariot, saperbly, orngmentad; -. 
ithe feativities of the day were at an end, . wan presented. 
se Lagann bins ec di 






bat whether displayed in.allasion to the, ¢ 


mote origin 

‘Vingin,’ the chosen patroness of the Compéimy, orto the * Maat? 

Head,’ which constitutes the Oompany’s arms, is not exactly” 
: . eats ee? ~ 





single parpon of the prefeasion which gives name to the Company” 
bprenent belonging to it, Besides having the general uinkingessent 
of St. Peal’s Schoolt, this Company supports ancthet seminary, 
called ‘the Mencers’ ScuooL, which originated in the Petittod 
to Parliament of four benevolent Clergymen, in the 25th of Heary _ 
the Sixth, one of whom, John iNeel, or Neil, was Master of the 
Hospital of St. Thomss of Acres, and the same who petitioned for 
the incorporation of the Brethren, as mentioued abovet. This 
2A we 


* The Mercere’ urms are‘Gules, a demi Virgin’ with ber hair dishevelled, 
Proper, crowned)'Or, insuing out, and within an ote of donde proper. oa) 
* + § Bee before, p.525. 
$ The Petition is coridus, a0 will be seen by the following extracts from the 
Parliamentary Rolis preserved in the Tower. It commences by preying 
“ The fal worthie and discrete Communes in this present Parliament assem 
biyd, to consldte the grete nombre of Gramer Scholes thut sometyre were Mt 
divers Parties of this Realme, beside those that wére in London, aud how few 
ben in these dayes, and the greto hort that is caused of this not ooaly in the 
spiriteal Partie of the Chirche, where oftentyme it apperith to [too] openly 
‘in som Persones with grete shame, but also in the temporal Partie, to wiom 
‘lw it is fall expedyent to have competent Congenitie for many causes, us td 
Your Wisdomes apperith.”” It neat states, that forasmuch as to the City of * 
‘London was the common concourse of the land, some for lack of School Mas- 
tore 
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was the grammar school noticed by Stow, it having been continued 
by the Mercers’ Company after the parchase of the suppressed 
Hospital. For many years it was kept in the Old Jewry, bat it 
has recently been removed to College Hill, Upper Thames-strect. 
‘Twenty-five boys arc here instructed in grammatical learning, &e, 
and the Master is allowed » dwelling, in addition to his annual 
salary. Among the lexrned’ men who have becn masters of this 

‘ school, 


ters in their own coentry, to be informed of Grammer there; and sone for 
the great Alms of Lords, Merchants, ie. to such “ povere creatures ay pever 
thould have been brought to so great Vertue and Connyng, as thei have, Be 
hed hit ben by the Almess abovessid," it was therefore “ expedyest, that ia 
Lonidon wete a sefficient Number of Schales and good Enfourmers to Gram- 
mor; and, hot for the singular Avail for two or three Pérsooes, grotously te 
bert the Meltitude of yong Peple of all this Land: For whir ther is: grete 
Nombre of Lemners and fow Teachers, az 41 the Lermees be compelled to go 
to the few Techers, and to noon others, the Meisters waxen riche in Monic, 
and the Lerners pouero in Connyng, ns Experyence openly shuith agenst all 
Verta and Ordee of Weal-Publick—And these Premises,” it continues 
 moven aud stured of grete Devocion and Pitee, Masire Wittran Lxcite- 
rie, Person of the Parish Chirch of Aukallinwen the More in Lenton, Maistre 
Grizear, Person of Seint Andrew, Holborn, in the Suburbs of the sald 
Gitee, Maistre Jonx Corx, Person of St. Peter in Cermhall of Landom, and 
Jonw Next, Maistre of the Hous or Hegpital of Seint Themas of Aercs, and 
Person of Colchirehe in London, to compleyne unto you, and for Remedie 
besechyn you {o pray the Kyng our Soveraign Lord, that he, bi the Advys 
and Assent of the Lords Spirituel and Temporel in this present Parliagseot 
ssscmbled, will provide, ordeyne, and graunt to the seid Mabstre William and 
hhis seceensors, that they, in the scld Parish of Alballowen, to the seid Maistre 
Gilbert, and his mecessors, that they, in the seid Perish of Seint Andrew, to 
the atid Mustre John and bis Successors, that they, ia the spid Parish of Seket 
Peire, aud to the seid John, Maistee of the seid Hospital, and his Seccessory, 
abat they, within the foresaid Parrish of our Ladie of Cotehirehe, in the-which 
the said House of St. Thomas is sette; may ordeyne, create, establish, and 
sett » Person suilicientlio lerned im Gramer, to hold and exercise « Schole in 
the same Science of Gramer, and it there to tocte al that will learme.* The 
Klog in his Respowsio, willed that the Prayer of the Petitioners, slpuld be 
grated, “ with the advice of their Ordinary, of of the Archbishop of Canter 
bury, for the time being.” 
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period nomcrous moabers of this Company have béen chosen to 
the same sitaation. 

Whe Charter granted by Edward tuts bean niece edits 
firmed, with adjlitional privileges; particularly by “Henry the 
Sixth, and Charles the First. Among their other priviloges was 
the management of the King's Beam, an office which sppears,to 
have been vested in the Company time. immemorially; they: , 
“ haying had all along,” says Ravenhill, the historian of the 
Company, “ the nuning of the Weight-master, and the miming, 
placing, removing, and governing, of the four Porters attending that 
office, all to he elected ont of their own Company, and to be sworn 
at their own Hall; aprivilege allowed to them, as their undoubted 
and insoparable right, as antient as that office itself used in the 
City. Amongst other privileges and antient asages of this Com, 
pany, I find recorded, also, that even as high as Edward the 
Fourth’s days, this Company had power of inspection and correc 

tion, 


cising this mystery) 29 trading into, all foleign parts, (rom whenee we bave 
received oither spices, drags, froitsy gums, or other rich aromatic commoditiogy 
This well known, that this Company hath bred the most emiuent Merchaste 
in this City, and this society hath been so profific, Ahat many other societies 
fave been branched out from hence, as will be owned by the most worthy 
of them, The Metehants trading to the Lerunt seas, and other socteties, have 
originally been the offspring of this society, as appears by anclent records of 
indentures of apprentices to members of this Company.—end it bs not income 
sistent, and may easily be drawn within compass of belief, that there wae 
amongst the Rowans a socicty ugreeable to this of the Grocers, who were 
alto Merchants trading into thoée seas, 93 may be collected from Persiasy 
poet who wrote Ii Rome in the time of Augustus, doseribing the various 
inclinations of men in their course of life. He instances them iw these 
words, viz, 
§ + Mereibua hie Talis muter sub sole recenti 
Rugosum piper, et pallentis grana eymini— 
Sar. 5. 
 Whh merchandising this with care doth run 
nto the east, under the rising sun, 
‘To fetch rough pepper, and pale cammia seeds 
For Roman wares, Ke?” 
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Hon of abuses “and irregularities of all persons -in ‘the City or 
‘Suborbe, any way using or exercising any kind of Grocery, and 
also to assay the weights they bought or sold by; and to take no- 
tice of all defaults, and to return tobe fined .at the ‘discretion of 
“this Fellowship; and to take 4d. of every person for their labour 
herein: which usage was always continued; and, in the charter 
renewed to the Company, the fifteenth of Charles the First, this 
privilege is confirmed and expressed to extend to the distance of 
three miles from the City, as well within the Liberties as without.” 


This Company has had the honour to enrol in its fraternity no 
fewer than five Monarchs, besides many Princes, Dukes, Earls, 
‘Viscounts, and Barons; and so highly was it once regarded in the 
estimation of the Citizens, that in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
twelve Aldermen were members at the same time. It consists of 
a Master, three Wardens, fifty-two Assistants, and an extensive 
Livery: formerly the Master was always an Alderman. Stow 
says, that about the year 1429, this Company had licence to pur- 
chase lands to the value of 500 marks, The two most eminent 
freemen among the Grocers in modern times, were unquestionably 
the deservedly celebrated William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and 
his not less famous, but more unfortunate son, the late Right 
Hon. William Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Though the Committee of Parliament fixed upon Grocers’ Hall 
for their place of sitting at the commencement of the unhappy dis- 
putes with Charles the First, the Company itself was distinguished 
for its steady attachment to that unfortunate sovereign ; and it 
was probably on this account that Charles the Second, his profii- 
gate successor, became a member of it, when he accepted the 
freedom of the City in the year 1675, after having heen sumptu- 
ously banquetted in Guildhall at the inauguration feast of Sir 
Robert Viner, Goldsmith, In the two preceding years also, the 
Civic Dinner was honoured hy the presence of this King; in 1673, 
when Sir Robert Hanson, Grocer, and in 1674, when Sir William 
Hooker, Grocer, took possession of the Mayoralty. On all these 

2A3 oceasiong, 
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occasions, the general splendour of the processional Show,* was in- 
creased by much pageantry, &e, at the charge of the respective 
‘Companies in which the Lord Mayors bad taken up their freedoms. 
Gaocens’ HALt is sitadted on the north-side of the Poultry, 
within an inclosed court, the entrance to which is along’a wartow 
passage, tow called Grocers’ Alley+. The site of this edifiee, 
About this period it was particularly the custom to’ make a splendid, und 
generally a scenic display of pomp and pageantry ia ibe procession’ (oth 
Weniminster on Lord Mayor's Day, and various pampliets are extant under 
the titles o€ ‘ London's Tréumph,* « London's Resurrection tv Jey and 
tumph,' ‘ Landon Triumphant, or the City in Jollily and Splendour, pi 
in its Splendour,’ ‘ The Goldvmith's Jubitee, or London's Triumphs,’ &e. which 
desetibe these various spectacles at leugth. Additional particulars relating 
to the publications here mentioned, will be found im the, List ff Booty ere 
nexed to the present Volume. is 
In a paper telatiog to this Company, lutltulod + Mamies tshen ap by 
them, which «as the ground of their debt,’ arc these entries — : 
* To accommodate King Charles I. in his exigencies, 1640+» +» L. 4,500 
#To subdue the Rebels, ond relieve the Proteitants i _ 
Grelaiid, 166A! Ws ve bo Sesive does ae veUs soowe vend 
«Lent to the City, lor which they had thelr Seal 1645. 4500 
Lt 
Freda 
‘The greatest part of this sum soems to have been utterly lost by the Com- 
pany, and for a considerable tiaie, they were Unable to discharge the debts 
they tind contracted, in consequence of the Great Fire; which deieroyed the 
‘Houses wlereon they had purposed to levy finesoh the expiration of the 
respective leases.’ 


+ This passage, as appears from Stow, (Sur, of Lond. p. 212.) was anckently 
called “ Conystope Lane,’ from the sign of three Cunies, (Rabbits) hanging 
over x Poulterer's stall at the Lane end; or wote properly, as the historiats 
hhas spelt it in the sume page," Conningskop Eane,! i. ©. Comeyeshay Line, At 
the upper end of this Lanc, of rather between it and the Poultry Coupter, 
was the Craven of Corpus Christi, und St, Mary, which was founded, says 
Stow, by a Citizen named ¢ Jonyrunnes,' in the reign of Edward the Third, 
and to which belonged a Guild or Fratervity, that ‘ might expend 201, by the 
year.’ ‘This foundation was suppressed by Henry the Eiglih, and afterward 

purchased 





with the ‘building. thereupon,’ was originally. purchased by the 
Company, in the year 14]1, for the sum,of 320 marks, of the 
Baron, Robert Fitz-Walter, hereditary Costilian-Banneret, or 


(eee Here they immediately 
ion ofa stately Hall, which being mostly destroyed 
by the Fire of London, was rebuilt “ with a Gothic front and bow 
window :”” the charge for the great partoar and court-room being 
d by, Sir John Cutler, who was four times Master of the 

Tu that edifice were kept the accounts, and transacted 

the bosiness, of the Bank of England, from the time of its ineor= 
masses’ into Threadneedle-street, in Jane 1734. 
it Hall was built upon the ancient site between the 

‘years 1798 and 1802, from designs, by Mr. Leverton, Architect ; 
‘and though not a splendid fabric, is well adapted 'to its inclosed 
Situation. It ix chiclly constructed of ‘brick, but the basements 
story in faced with stone, and the entrance-porch, is ornament- 
ed with rustic work. From the base rise ten pair of stone 
pilasters, of the Tuscan order, (between which range the principal 
windows) supporting an architrave and cortice of the same mate- 
rial; and on the summit, over the centre of the building, on a 
large pedestal, are the Artis and supporters of the Company ; 
haying on each side a loadod Camel, in emblematical comme- 
‘oration of the manner in which the commodities of the Grocers? 
Jrade were anciently conveyed over the Desarts of Arabia, &e, these 
are of considerable size, and as well as the arms, are composed of 


Coade’s artificial stone, 
2A4 Here 


purchased by one Hobson, a Haberdosher, who ¢ tuted the Chapel into a 
“fair warehouse, with shops towards the Street, und sodgings over them. 
Not any vestige of this building now remains. 

rece farms are argent, a chevron, gules, betwoen nine cloves, 

2, and 35 an esquire's helmet: crest, a loeded camel, passant, 
‘proper the supporters, griffins : motto, ‘ God grant Grace,’ The arms are an 
titets the helm snd crest were granted by William Harvey, Clarencieux, in 
“A862; the supporters were granted by Thomas Benole,, Clarencieux, temp. 
‘Henry VITL. 
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Here are fall length portraits of Sir Johw Cutler, Bart. men= 
tiotied above,* Sir Jolm Moore, Lord Mayor, in 1682) "and 
Sir John Fleet, Lord Mayor, “in' 1693, of ‘tolerable execiition! 
Various Free-Schools, Alms-Horises, Exhibitions, 86, 
ported in different ep erst heen 


"+ Sie Tain Culler; wid he taticld Sutire of Pope, and the ironical Fepee= 
stutetlons of Pennant, have dammed (0 ltamortality “ss 

Aratice, has been hardly dealt with 5 and were the particeluts of his 1ifelim- 
partinily detailed, his character would be Set to.bé very \far removed from 


that disgustingly talquitousand wnblushing parsimony which 
Attributed to it, Pope speaking of the Duke of Buckiogbams jn | } 
Evsays, bas thus stigmatized Sir Solin Cutler im 


His Grace's fate, snge Cutler could foresee, 
And well, he thought, advis'd 
Ax well, his Grace replicd, “ Like you, Sir Jobw i} 
‘That I eunido, when ell T have'is gone.” 
And again : 
‘Fy Life more wretched, Cutler t-was confess'a :) 
Anse; and tell me, was thy death more bless'd t 
Cutler paw tenants beeak, and houses fall 5 
For very want he could uot build a wall. 
Tis only danghter ina stranger's power ; 
Yor very want he could not poy a dower. 
A few gray hairs iis rev'rend temples crown"a, 
(Twos very want that sold them for two pound. 
What e’en denied « cordial at hisend, 
‘Banish’d the doctor, and expell’d the fiend?) 4 6 
What! but a want, whjeb’you perhaps think mad, 
Yet numbers feel—the want of what he had | 
Cutler and Brutus dying, both exclaim, 
* Virtue und Wealth I what ere yon but a name { ~ 
That the Satires of Pope worn not always shetaied with the penel of trulh, 
is well Anown ; and his high-charged pictures of the Duke of Chandos, Lady 
‘Mary Wortley Montague, Colonel Ducket, and others, who had the mis 
tune to be subjected to the unqualified bittersdesd of his irony, need ‘net no 
he pointed out us examples of the (net. Whether te had any good autho 
rity for his character of Sir Jolin Cuttet is very doubtful, Cetain tt is, that 
Sir Joli had tse daughters, one Of wlioin way waryiéd to John Roberten, 





wippittaiss: bd 

penditere for -charitable purposes, ‘is -stated te 'eimiiit' te irae! 

10001. yearly. 
<“About the middle of the last century, the: guiden of thin Hall 
served.as = public promenade for the Citizens; and a part of tre 

ictoat building which ked beea purchased from Lord Fite-Waltee; ' 
sndbad been his family mansion, was inhabited by the Beadbeo? 
the Company ; but it has since gives: place to other erections, =: * 
: Taz DRAPERS’ COMPANY, which was an ancient stciety 4 
Guild, was first incorporated in 1499, by Henry the @ixth, bader 
the style of ‘The Master, Wardens, Brethren ‘ahd ‘Stéters-of fire 
Guild or Fraternity of the blessed Mary the Virgin; of the mryitévya? 
“Drapers,’.&c. and is governed bya Master, ‘foer Wards, ‘andy 
Court’ of Assistants. -Abost 100 Lord Mayors att vecinded 
to have been members of this respectable Comunity ; isind'-the 
: “asi 
‘ff Radnor, end the other to Sir William Portman, Bart. alliances’ that coald 
neither be said to degrade their rank, nor their family.” That he was & bene- 
factor to his Company might be presumed, even wore it not evinced by: ike 
Records, from the circumstance of their having commemorajed-him both by a 
Portrait and a Statue: Pennant describes the latter as a good performance, 
by which be was ‘ represented standing, in a flowing wig, waved rather than 
corled, a laced cravat, and a furred gown, with the folds not ungracefal.’ 
‘The same gentleman states that his kinsman end executor, Edmund Boul+ 
ter, Esq. expended 76661. on his faneral expences. If this be the fact, we 
may surely infer that his memory must have been deserving of some vene- 
ration, or such an enormous expenditure in those days (about 1699) would 
never have been incurred. The trath js, as = contemporary writer (Moser in 
Ear, Mag. for Dec. 1811,)has stated, that Siz Jubn Cutler, knowing shat fras 
gality isthe pazentof generosity, chose to save in one way phat he might spend 
in another. ‘ His house was in Old Palace Yard, Westmiuster ; where many ine 
tances of his bounty to the poor, have been mentioned: and to shew that 
‘upon proper occasions he did not spare his money, we state from the 
record, and from the inscription which we have often seen, that he, at his 
sole charge in 1682, built the north gallery of the Church of St. Margaret, 
Westminster; and subscribed to many public charities.’ He is said to have 
mach promoted the civic subscriptions in favour of the Royal cause, for which 
gad other services, be was created a Baronet by Charles the Second, in No 

yember, 1660. i 
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names of many other eminent persons are enrolled among its:freo- 
men. ow 
Drapes’ Hatt, which is sitaated in Throgmortou-street, 
near its junction with Broad-street, was crected on the site of a 
large mansion, that had been built in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, * in the place of olde and small tenements,” by Thomas 
Cromwell, “ Mayster of the King’s Jewel-house,”” and afterwants 
Earl of Essex.* Cromwell’s House, which he bad thus constructed: 
for a City residence, was subsequently purchased by the Drapers, 
and made their “‘ Common Hall;” till about the period of the 
Great Fire, which was here stopt in its progress northward. “The 
present edifice was built on a part of the sito of the ancient 
mansion; it consists of a spacious quadrangle, inclosing an open 
court, which has a brond piazza, or ambulatory surrounding ity 
and exhibits a series of arches, enriched with Lion’s heads and 
other sculptared ornaments, The buildings are chiefly of brick, 


bat the front and entrance in Throgmorton-street are highly en~ 
tiched with stone ornaments and pilasters, and have an.air of 
much elegance, Over the gateway is a large sculptare of the 
. ‘Drapers! 


* In erecting thit mansion, Cromwell was geilty of an act of aegresions 
slieh Stow has detailed with moch weiveté, “ This House,” says the histor 
thon * being finished, and having some reasonable plot of ground lelt (or a 
gitdén, he caused the pales of the gardens adjoining to the north part thereof 
‘ofa sodaine to be taken downe, twenty-two foote to be méusuted forth right 

's grand, a line there to be denene, ‘a tenet to 
= high bricke wall to be builded: my father 
had a garden there, tie had also an house standing clove to bis wally this 
house they loosed from the ground, and carried ox routers into my fathers 
orden twenty-two feete, ere my fother heard theresf; no warning wns given 
him, nor other aunswere, when he heard thereof, and spake to the surveighere 
of that woeko, bat that their malster, Sir Thomas, commanded then so to do + 
‘20 wan durit go to argoe the matter, but each man fost his lend; end my 
father paid bis whole rent, which was Gs, nnd 8d, a year, for that half whleb 
was teft; and'v0 much of mine owne knowledge have I thought good te note, 
chat the sodaine rising of wome men, conseth thew in some mnttets to forget 
theaselves. Sur. of Lend. p. 140 Bait. 1597." 
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Drapers’ Arms, in which, however, the supporters are erroncously 
tepresented as Lions instead of Leopards,* A cornice and frieze, 
the latter displaying Lions’ heads, Rams’ heads, &c. in small 
exhibited on this front, which was newly built about thirty-six 
years.ago, shortly after « disastrous fire that broke out in the 
vaults beneath the Hall, (which had becn let as a storehouse) and 
destroyed a considerable part of the building, together with a 
number of houses in Austin-Friars, ) 
| The Hall, properly 90 called, occupies the avr side of the 
quadrangle; the ascent being by an elegant stair-case, coved, 
highly embellished with stuoco-work, gilding, &c, and in a niche, 
by a well-executed Bust of his present Mojesty, Thestately screen 
ofthis magnificent apartinent is curiously decorated with carved 
pillars, pilasters, arches, &c. aud the cieling is divided into na- 
merous compartments, chiefly, circular, displaying in the centre, 
Arepresentation of Phacton in his car, and round /him the signs 
of the Zodiae, and various other carichinents. Ip the wainscotting 
is a/neat recess, with shelves, whereon the Company’s Plate, 
Whieh, both for quantity and workmanship is of great value, ix 
occasionally displayed. Over the Master’s chair is @ half-length 
portrait, on pannel, of Henry Fitz-Alwyn, Fitz-Leofstan, the 
first Mayor of London, whom the Drapers claim as a member of 
their own community, in contradiction to Stow, and otber writers, 
tho describe him as belonging. to the Goldsmmiths;, this has, the 
traditional merit of being a likeness, yet with very little proba. 
bility, as its execution is at least betwoen three and four centuries 
too modern for the time in which he lived, Above the screen, at 
the ‘opposite end of the Hall, is a very masterly picture of the 
immortal Necson, by Sir William Beochey, for which the Company, 
i 
© The Drapert' arms are szure, three clouds proper, radiated, or, each sut- 
tounted by « triple crown, of the lust, supported by Leopards; crest, & ram 
‘ceechant ! molto, * Unto God only be the Honour and Glory." The arms were 
Bivon by Sir William Bruges, Kot. Gartor, King at Arms; die crest and sup- 
porters by William Hervey, Clarencieex. im 154%. 
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ish veneration of the splendid talents, and “never a/be! forgotten’ 
worvioes, of this great Admiral, gave the sum df four Nundfed 
guineas, ~~ ol 
‘The Court-Room Lviuant to the Hall, and forms the north side 
ofthe quadrangle, ‘This also is wainseotted and fitted up with great 
elegance, Here are fall-length paintings of all our Sovereigns 
from the time of William the Third, together with good portraits: 
of Mr. Smith, (a three-quarter length) the tate Solieiter:to the. 
Company, and father to the present one; Sir William Boremanyan 
Officer of thé Board of Greon Cloth, in the reigns of Chiarles the 
First and Second, who endowed a Free-School at Greanwieh; and 
Mr. Henry Dixon, of Enfield, « former Master, who bequeathed 
Jands for apprenticing boys, and rewarding them atthe expiras 
tion of their servitade. Tn this apartment) iv Hkewisey a large 
and libteresting picture ascribed to Zuchero, which exhibitea 
Lady with light coloured hair, in’ a Inced ruff, and! a) close blak: 
‘habit, richly decorated ; in her left hand a small book shor right 
harid'on the head'of a little boy, apparently between three/and 
four years of age, arrayed in a reddish coloured vest; of w closely 
‘wroaght pattern, and holditig a flower: both are standing iva matted 
toom, and on a table near'them is a glass with flowers. “Dhis paint. 
ing was cleaned und copied by Spitidiono Roma, nnd has heen Wh= 
graved by Bartolorzi, It is said’ to represent Mary, Queen of 
Seots, and! James her son, (afterwards King of England): Wutif 
this ‘be the fact, the figure of the Prince could not: hnve’ been 
paintod from the life,* since it is certain, as several writers have obs 
served, 
® For other notices concerning this picture) sce Gent. Mag. Vol. XLVIRE, 
pp. 585, 643; and. Vol. XLIX. pp. 183,251, Another objection lims been ma 
to the genuineness of this Picture on account of the hair being light-coloured, 
while 0 the contrary in most of the known portraits of the Queen, her hair 
in dark, or bloek: yet this objection is rendered nugatory by a passage iin 
‘Haynes's Siate Papers (jy 511) which speaking of Mary, when © pelsonee at 
‘Tutbaryy says “ She ism goodly personage ; bathen alluring gence, om preity: 
Scottish speceb, = searching wit, and great milduers, Hor lit of itveltis 
black; but Mr, Knolls totd me, that she wevrs hair ef sundry coli! a! me 
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served, that his unfortunate mother never saw her son after he was 
a twelvemoath old. _ Another finc picture in this room represents 
Si¢sJoseph Sheldon, (py Gerard Voost) Lord, Mayer, in 1673; 
wiping: :.:'The. fre-place is. very handsome;; and: has. over the 


saeod:in, relief; with -s yepresentation of the Company receiving, 
their Charter. The cicling is staccoed, somewhat similarly to the 
Hall, with various subjects allusive te the Drapers’ trade, and to 
the heraldic bearings of the Company. Both this apartment and 
thp Hall were rebuilt after the Fire here, in 1774.; From thip’ 
hom, s long gallery leads to the Ladics’ Chamber, where balls, 
&e. are occasionally held: here above the mantle-picce is a large 
painting by Sir Godfrey Kueller, of the benevolent Sir Robert 
Clayton, Lord Mayor in 1680; he is pourtrayed in his official robes, 
eopted ‘near a table, on which is the mace, and leaning against it, 
the City sword : this picture is finely executed. -A smaller portrait 
hererepresents Mr. ThomasHagshaw,who died in 1794, having beett 
Beadle to the Company forty years, and was thus hovoured by the 
Court of Assistants for his faithful services. ‘The windows overlook 
the private Garden, in the middle of which is s small bexon of water,” 
with «fountain and statse. ‘Phe larger Garden which adjoins to 
this, is constantly opened to the public in fair weather, from morn- 
ing till sun-set, excepting on Saturdays, Sundays, and the Com- 
pany’s festival days. This is a pleasant and extensive plot of 
ground, neatly laid out with gravelled walks, a grass plat, flow- 
ering shrubs, lime trees, pavillions, &c, Beneath the Ladies’ 
Chamber is the Record Room, which is constructed with stone 
and iron, aud made fire-proof, for the more effectual security of the 
Company's archives, books, plate, &c. Various Free-Schools, 
Alms-Houses, Lectures, and Exhibitions, (one of which is in the 
Arabic Language at Cambridge) are supported by this Company, 
whose expenditure for ‘ charitable uses,’ is stated by Maitland 
to amount to about 40001. annually. 

Tne FISHMONGERS’ COMPANY, as it now exists, was 
formed by the junction of the two Companies of Salt-Fishmongers 


a and 
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and Stock-Fishmongers, and was incorporated by Henry the 
Eighth, by the name of ‘The Wardens and Commonalty of the 
Mystery of Fishmongers’ &c, in the year’ 1536. "The ‘Galt. 
Fishmongers had been first incorporated #0 eatly as 1433, the 
Stock-Fiskmongers not till 1509; yet long before either of those 
dates, the Fishmongers were united «3 a Brotherhood, and from 
the great extent of their trae during the prevalence of Uhe Ca- 
tholic Religion, they had obtained great sway and affluence. In 
the reign of Edward the First, (anno, 1290,) they were fined 600 
marks for being’ guilty of forestalling, coutrary to the laws and 
constitutions of the City; and during the following century, #0 
strong a prejudice had been excited against them from charges of 
frawdelent dealing, that in 1382, the Parliament enacted, that 
“ tio Fishmonger should for the fature be admitted! Mayor of this 
City z”” this prohibition, however, was removed in the following 
year. About that time, there seems to have been a very strong 
prejudice existing against these traders, and in the Parliament 
then held, Nicholas Extott, speaker for the Fishmongers, parti- 
cularly “ prayed the King to receive him and the Company under 
‘the immediate Royal protection, lest they might receive corporeal 
burt.” ‘This requent originated from the various street tamults, 
“wherein the Fishmongers were the objects of popular indignation 
ond insalt:* for a considerable period also, there were continual 
disputes between this Company and the Goldsmiths in regard to 
precedence. 

Before the union of the two Companies we learn from Stow, that 
the Fishtmongers had ‘ six several Halls’-—-“ in Thames Street 
twain, in New Fish Stroct twain, and in Old Fish Street twain;’’} 
bot after their joint incorporation, they agreed to have but one, 

namely 


* See mare particulars of the Fishmongers in the proseding Volume, p. 651. 


t Sur. of Lond. p. 269. ‘This author says farther, that “ thie Company 
fare now aot able to shew the reason why they were jained im fellowship wich 
the Goldsmiths, nnd de give theis arms, &c.' ‘The accursey of this passage 
seems dubious, for the arms of the two Companies are different in every 
gespect. 9 
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namely “ in the House given unto them by the Lord Fanhope, 
{Sir John Cornewell] in the parish of St. Michsel, Crooked 
Lane.” The fabric here mentioned was destroyed by the Fire 
ef London, after which the present FisomoncErs’ Halu, was 
erected from the stately designs of Sir Christopher Wren, and it 
may be considered as 2 noble specimen of his intention to omna- 
ment the banks of the river Thames, had his entire plan for 
rebuilding the City been carried into effect. This Hall occupies 
an extensive plot of ground between Thames Street and the 
river, at a short distance from the north end of London Bridge, 
the chief front being towards the river, of which it commands a fime 
view. The entrance from Thames Street, is under a short pay 
sage,-ornamented in front with sculptured pilasters, sustain- 
ing an open pediment, in which are the Company’s arms, 
and on each side a dolphin. The buildings environ a square 
court, paved, with flat stones; the Hall, which forms the south side 
of the court, is a very spacious and lofty apartment, handsomely 
fitted up, with a capacious gallery going round the whole inte- 
rior. At the upper end, behind the seat of the Prime-wardes, 
is an ornamental niche, wherein is a full sized statue, carved in 
wood, and painted, of the brave Sir William Walworth, Knt. 
who was a member of this Company, and is represented in the 
dress of his time, his right hand grasping a real dagger, reputed 
to be the identical weapon with which he struck Wat Tyler from 
his horse. Below the niche are inscribed the following lines 


Brave Watwonru, Kuight, Lord Mayor, yt slew 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmes, 
The King therefore did give in lieu 
The dagger to the Cytyes armese, 
In the 4th ycare of Richard IL, Anno Domini, 1381. 
There 
© If there be not much poetry in this artless verse, there is at least some 
fiction ; for the dagger asit is ealled, in the first quarter of the City arms, 
mas certainly intended for the sword of St. Paul, the chosen patron of the 
Corporation, and was horne centuries previous to the age of Walworth, and 
his compatriots. Walpole says that the above statue was made by Edward 
Pierce, the Statuary and ‘Architect, who died in 1698. 
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‘There is on expression of strong muscular energy in the comm 
tenance of this statue, which was probably carved from some 
genuine likeness: tho eyes are large, and the beard dark and 
bushy, with whiskers. Sir William was buried in the neigh- 
bouring Church of St, Michael: his funeral Pal! which is curi- 
riously embroidered, with gold, is yet carefully preserved by this 
Company; who have likewise an exact plan of the splendid 
Show that. was exhibited at the time of his inauguration as 
Mayor, in. 1380. In the windows at this end of the Hall, is come 
good painted glass, displaying the arms of different benefactors ; 
and under the gallery are nuimerous shields properly emblazoned, 
of the arms of the successive Prime-Wardens.* In front of the 
gallery, also, is a very large and clever picture of the gallant 
Admiral, Ean. St. Vincent, which was put up at the expense of 
the Company, in veneration of his great talents and serviecs. It 
ought to be remarked that the great Nelson, and many other of 
the brave chiefains, whoxe heroism and ability have entwined 
the maval annals of this country with never-fading Jaurels, ao- 
quired the major part of their sea-education, under the command 
of this mach esteemed Voteran. 

In the Court Room, are full lengths of the Sovereigns MWil- 
lig the Third, Mary, his consort, Ke. and eight curious pic- 
turos apparently from the Dutch School, of various kinds of Fish, 
which are grouped with much skill, and excellently coloured, 
An apartment above, contains two other pictures, full lengths, of 
the late Margrave, and the present Margravine, of Auspach, exe~ 
cuted in 1797, hy Romney: these are in a loose, sketchy style, 
hut of colouring, are regarded as good likenesses: the connection 
of the Margrayine with the Company, arose from a ball, and the 

assembly 


+ The Fistinongers’ arms are pzure, three dolphins, nalant in pale, between 
two pair pf Lucies sulticcwise, proper, crowned, or, on achiel, guler Hirce 
cuple of Keys crowed, gs the crowas; supported ym the deatcr side by o 
werman armed, and on the slobter a mermaid, holding a mirtor in her belt 

it, (wo aftes seitelaing a crow © motte, * All Worsbip be to 
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silver manufuctores ;) which “shall be of good and true alloy, amd 


enactments made to support their authority, 
Fabian, under the fifty-third yearof Henry the Third, 
gives the following relation of a violent aflray between 
smiths’ and Taylors’ Companies. “4 Tnothis Til) y 
moneth of November fyll a vatyaunice iatwene the felys 
Goldsuythes and Tayllouresof London, whiche g 
of parties, sothat wth the Goldsmythes take partic 
craft. of + and with the Taylloures 
Stayners*; by meane of this moche people nyghtly g 
the stretes in liarneys, and at length, as it were pronyded, th 
thirde nyght of the sayd parties mette ypon the nombre of V.C. 
men on both sydes, and ran togyder, with each vyolence 
some were slayne, and many wonded, Then outery was. ’ 
so that ye shyrefles, with strengthe of other edmors, came te th 
ryddynge of theym, and of theym toke certayne persones, and 
sent theym vato dyvers prysons: and upon the morrowe, suel 
serche was made, yt the moste of the chief causers of that fray 
were taken and put in warde.--Then vpon the Fryday folowynge 
saynt Katteryns daye, sessyons were kepte at Newgate by the 
the Mayre and Lawrence de Broke iustice and other: where xxx, 
of the sayd persones were arregned of felony, and xiii, of theym 
caste and hanged: and for one Godfrey de Beuyrley bolpe to 
arme one of the sayde persones, he wns also caste amonge the 
others 4."" ML 
Govpsmrras’ Hatt, is an extensive and handsome pile, stand« 
ing in Foster Lane, on the site of a more ancient Hall, which 
had been founded for the use of the Company in 1407, by Sir 
Drew Barentyne, Lord Mayor in 1398, ‘That edifice which Stow 
callk “(a proper house, but not lorge,” was destroyed in the 
Great Fire, and the present fabric arose in its place within & 
fow 


*‘ Cordewayners’, MS. of Fab, Chron. im the Brit, Mas. 
t Pab. Chron. p. Sq4, Ellis's Edit, 1811, 
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few years afterwards. The buildings aye of brick, and surround 
@ square court, paved; ‘the front being ornamented with stone 
corners wrought in rustic, and a large arched entrance, which 
exhibits a high pediment, supported on Doric columns, and open 
at the top, to give room for a shield of the Company’s arms.* 
The Hall itself, which is on the east side of the court, is a 
spacious and lofty apartment, paved with black and white mar- 
ble, and most elegantly fitted up. The wainscoting is very 
handsome, and the ceiling and ite appendages are richly stue- 
coed; an enormous flower adorning the centre, aud the City and 
Goldsmiths’ arms, with various decorations, appearing in its other 
compartments. A richly carved acreen, with Composite pillars, 
pilasters, &c. a balustrade with vages, terminating in branches 
for lights, (between which are displayed the banners and flags 
used on public occasions,) and a beaufet of considerable size, with 
white and gold ornaments, form part of the embellishments of . 
this splendid room. 

The balustrade of the stair-case is elegantly carved, and the 
walls exhibit numerous reliefs of scrolls, flowers, and instruments - 
of music, The Court Room is another richly wainscotted apart- 
ment, and the ceiling is loaded with embellishments, which give 
it a grand, though somewhat heavy effect. The chimney- 
piece is of statuary marble, and very sumptuous ; the sides be- 
ing adorned with inale caryatides, and the whole enriched by 
scrolls, grapes, &c. Above it is a painting of St. Dunstan, the 
Patron saint of the Company, in conversation with the Holy 
Virgin, having in the back ground representation of the 
Saint burning the Devil’s nose, as described in the ancient le- 

2B2 gend, 


© The Goldsmiths’ arms, are quarterly, gules and azure, in the first and 
fourth, a Leopard's head, Or, in the second and third, » cup covered, be- 
tweeu two buckles, all of the last : crest, a demy Goldsmith, in the dress of 
Elizabeth's reign, his right hand sustaining a pair of scales, his left hand 
holding an ingot; supporters, unicorns ; motto, * To God only be all Glory.” 
‘The crest aud supporters, were granted by Robert Couke, Clareneieux, 
in 1571. ‘ 
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frend, whén assailed by the fierid with temptation. Here, also, 
are the following portraits: Sir Martin Bowes, Goldsmith, Lord 
Mayor in 1545, said to be by Holbein; this gentloman presented 
his, Company with an elegant Cup, (still carefully preserved 
Among their plate,) which ia thought to have beew originally « 
Royal gift. Sir Hugh Middleton, Bart. the illustrious character, 
who expended his entire fortune in forwarding the noble design of 
supplying thé Metropolis with water, by means of the New Ri- 
yer, This fs a fine picture, in the style of Vandyke. Sir Hugh 
is pourtrayed in a black habit, with his hand resting upon a shell: 
near him the words" Fontes Fodine’ are inscribed. He bequenth- 
ed a shate in the New River to this Company, for tle benefit of 
itw decayed members. Sir Thostas Viner, Goldsmith, Lord 
Mayor in 1663; and Charles Hosier, Esq. In the Ball Room, 
which iva large apartment, very handsomely decorated, is a por+ 
trait of his Majesty, George the Third: in another apartment is 
a large pictnre by Hndson, containing likenesses of six Lord 
Mayors, all Goldsmiths, namely, Sir Hetry Marshall, Lord 
Mayor i 1745; William Bern, Esq. 1747; John Blackford, 
Esq. 1750; Robert Alsop, Est: 1752; Edimmd Ironside, Esq. 
and Sir Thomas Ratolinson, both in 1754, the former having 
died during his Mayoralty: these gentlemen are represented 
seated at a table, at which Blachford presides, The Assay 
Ofrict, belonging to the Goldsmiths’ Company, adjoins to 
the Hall of the south wide, the front entrance being’ in Cary 
Lane, 

This oMuent Community iv goveried by a Prime, and three 
other Wardens, and a naricrous Court of Assistants, Ity re- 
venues are very considerable; ‘uid its disbursements for charitable 
purposes, are stated to amount to more than 10001. annually: 
this sum is principally expended in the support of Alms-houses 
and Free-schools. Before the business of Banxine became a re- 
gular tradc, about the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
alse for mony years afterwards, the Goldsmiths were the chief 
Bankers, their general opulence occasioning them to be regarded 

o 
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‘most trust-worthy of the various classes of Tradesmen, 


‘when admitted to the freedom of the Company, 
) be presented to the Lord Mayor; this custom is 


rs’ Company was purticularly Bourishing when 
and other rich furs were aecistomed to be worn 


din the reign of Queen Elizabeth, other garments 
, and the trade declined, Henry Lane, a carres 
Hackluit, the collector of Voyages, ia a Lotter 


‘and of long continuance ; abd hetter with small cost 
: 2B3 to 


ef Catholic wperstition, it was cunomucy for the Company 
to minke a grand procession shrough the principal strecti of the 
Chrinj day inthe aferadon, in which, says Stow’ Continuater, 


r sloging : after which eame the Sheriffs’ servants, the 
jmipters, Chaplains for the Sheridls, the Mayor's Ser) 
“City, the Mayor end Aldermen in scarlet, and then te 
| thelr best liveries.” Stow’s Sur. p. 248. Edit, 1683, 
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to be preserved than those mew silks, shngs, amd rags, wherein a 
great part of the wealth of the land is hastily consemed,”” 

‘The far trae still continuing to doeline, and iqularly after 
the incorporation of the Eastland Merchants in 1579, who pur- 
chased skins from pedlars and others for the purpose of experta- 
tion, a controversy arose between those Merchants and the Skin- 
ners’ Company, and the latter in consequence petitioned Queen 
Elizabeth, that “ no pedlars or petty chapmen might gather or 
engross any skins or furs of the breed of Englaml, but under 
licence of the Justices of the Peace; that those who wore thas 
licensed should not make sale of any sach skins oF furs so ga- 
thered by them, except to some persons known to be of the trade 
of Skinners, and that all others might be restrained to buy and 
tranxport them.” This petition was opposed by the Eastland 
‘Company, who, ou the other hand, required, “ to have free Hieence 
to buy, provide, and engross, in any place whatsoever, all manner 
of coney-sking, raw, or tawed, [that is, prepared as white lea- 
ther, by artizans hence called sawers) and at their pleasure to 
transport them in any bottom whatsoever, unto any place, yield~ 
ing the ordinary custom.” 

‘The clainw of the Skinners’ Company were also powerfully re- 
sisted by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, who in thi height of the 
dinpnte wrote a letter tothe Lord Treasurer, urging, * that this 
practice of the Skinners, that all the skins of the liréod of Eng 
Jand must first pass through the bands and property of some freo~ 
nian of that Company, before they should be transported, would 
be to the exceeding great prejudice, not only of the City, but of 
all other traders into foreign ports within the whole Realm,” they 
therefore prayed, that the intended now Patent to the Skinners, 
which was thea nearly ready to be signed by the Queen, “might 
be stayed, (ill such time as he should be better informed, toweh- 
ing the great inconvenience which would grow thereby, and for 
which purpose they hud appointed a deputation of Aldermen and 
others to attend apon him.” 'Throngh this application, the Pe- 
tition of the Skinners’ Company was rendered ineffectual, and the 

far 
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far trade got into fresh chamels, as commercial rights were ex- 
tended, and became better anderstood. These results lowered 
the influence of the Company, as a trading seciety, though in all 
other respects it is still one of the most respectable and afflcent 
belonging to the City. 

The origina! Skinners’ Hall, which Stowe describes as “2 
very fayre house, sometime called Copped Hall,’’ was purchased 
by the Company, together with several saiall tenements adjnceat, 
es early as the reign of Henry the Third, and the Skinners after- 
wards held it under # licence of mortmain granted by that King. 
It wes afterwards alieuated, though by what means is uncertsin; 
and in the nineteenth of Edward the Second, was possessed. by 
Ralph de Cobham, the brav Kentish warrior, who having made 
Edward the Third his heir, was thus the cause of the Skinners 
being reinstated in their ancient purchase, which the Monarch 
restored about the time of the legal incorporation of the Com- 
pany. 

The present SkinNERs’ Hat, is a very handsome and conve- 
nient structure, standing on Dowgate Hill, on the site of the an- 
cient building. The front, which includes the dwelling of the 
Clerk, &c, has been new built within these twenty years, from de- 
signs by the late Mr. Jupp, architect, who also made considerable 
alterations in the other parts. It is a regular building of the 
Tonic order, the basement part, to the level of the first story, is 
of stone, and rusticated ; from this rise six pilasters, sustaining 
an entablature and pediment, all of the same material, and in the 
tympanum are the Company’s arms,* the supporters being repre- 
sented as couchant, in order to adopt them the better to the spaces 
they occupy : the frieze is ornamented with festoons, and lion’s 
heads. A small paved court separates this front from the more 

2B4 ancient 


«The Skinners’ arms are ermines, on a chief, gules, three crowns, or, with 
caps, of the first ; crest, a leopard couchant; supported on the dexter side by 
a leopard, and on the sinister by a fox ; mottu “ To God only be all Glory.” 
The arms are ancient; the crest and supporters were granted by William 
Harvey, Clarencieux, in 1561. 
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ancient part of the fabric, which is of brick and neatly wrought. 
‘The Hall, is a light and elegant apartment, having an Topic 
screen, and other adornments proper to that order; it is also 
handsomely fitted up in the modern style. In the Court Room, 
which was formerly wainscotted with the red, or ¢ odoriferons,” 
cedar, but ix now altered, and neatly modernized, is a good liead 
of Sir Andrew Judde, Kut: Lord Mayor in 1560, who was. a 
native of Tunbridge, in Kent, and founded the free Grammar 
School there, of which the very able and learned Dr. Vicesimms 
Knox is now'master, For the support of that establishment, Bir 
Andrew, on his death in 1558, directed by his will, that. certain 
lands, of the annual value of 561. Os. 4d. and situated in the pa- 
tishes of St, Pancras, All-Hallows, Graccchurch Street, St. Law- 
rence Pouutney, St. Peter, and St. Helen, should be perpetually 
vested in the Company of Skinners ; and in’ consequenco of this 
bequest the members visit the Sehool every year, in May, at a 
great expense, attended ax the statates direct, by some eminent 
Clergyman, whose business is to examine into the progress imade 
hy the different classes; after the examination, which is conducted. 
with much ceremony, honorary rewards are distributed to the 
bestscholars. The rental of the lands bequeathed by the founder, 
as well as of other estates given by his son-in-law, Sit ‘Thomas 
Smith, Kut. to augment the endowments, and sestablish six exbi- 
bitions'to the University, has beeu ‘vastly ineredsed) and is yet im 
& course of progressive augmentation; the land in St. Paneriu: 
parish, having been recently covered with houses to w cousider- 
able extont, usder the direction, and principally at the charge: of 
Mr. Burton, the sirehitect, who, a few years ‘ago; obtained a 
lease of the ground from the Company, for the parposs,® 
The staircase displays some of the massy carving, and rich 
ornaments, in vogue at the time of the rebuilding of the Hall af- 
tor the Great Fire, the expense of which is said to have been 
18,0001, 
* See before, js 102. Some Further purtioulars of the School at Tenbildge, 


wy be seen ander the description of Tunbridge, in Beaatits of England, 
Vo. Viti, 
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16,0001, Before the erection of the Mansion-House, several 
Lord-Mayors resided here, doring the year in which they held 
their office; and the general Courts of the New East India Com- 
held in this structure, previously to the anion of 

‘the two Companies in 1720, 
~ Phe Skinners’ Company is governed by a Master, four War- 
| ens, aod a Court of about sixty Assistants, whose disbursements 
Schools, Alms-houses, Exhibitions, Lectures, 
“to between one and two thousand pounds an- 
| ‘Phe COMPANY OF MERCHANT-TAYLORS, arose from 
Gu dnelent Guild or Fraternity, dedicated to St, John Baptist, 
and callod time out) of mind,” says Stow, “ of Taylors and 
Linen Armonrers of Lavin.” ‘This Guild received « confirma- 
tion from Edward the First, in his 2sth year, with power to 
“hold a feast, at Midsummer, to choose a master,’ &c. At that 


re Sortusceaccccaunen 
inited’*the Pilgrim,—os one that travelled for the whole 
Compan ‘the foure Wardens were then called Parveyors of 
the year 1466, a more regular incorporation of this 

cé, under the authority of the Letters Patent 

‘the Fourth, who was himself a freeman, as all his 

in\the sovereignty bad also been, from the time of 

id, Henry the Seventh, who was likewise a 


incorporated the Company im the year 1503, by the 
0 ief “The Master and Wardens of the Merchant 
he Fraternity of St. John Baptist,” &c. This was 
td the above Historian, “for that divers of that 
beene great Marchants, and had frequented all 
wntlises Into most partes of the world, to the ho- 
vi realme, ani to the great profit of bis subjectes, 
Progenitors; and the men of the said mistirie, had, 
time aforesaid, exercisod the buying and sclling of all 
chandises, especially of woolen clothe, es well im 
grosse, 

* Stow's Sars p. 142, 
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gtosse, as by retayle, thronghout all this realme of, a es 
chiefly within the said Citie.”"* 

The members: of this Caius) Solgemtan ieee body, 
consisting principally of Merchants, Mercers, Drapors, ‘Taylors, 
&e, to the amount of upwards of 4500 in number, They are 
governed by a Master, four Wardens, and about forty Assistants, 
Jn the long list of distinguished characters, who have heen en- 
solled among the frecmcn of this most respectable Community, 
are included eleven Sovereigns, about as many Princes of the 
Blood Royal, thirteen Dukes, two Duchesses, nearly. thirty 
Archbishops and Bishops, fifty Earls, five Coentesses, between 
seventy and cighty Lords and Barons, upwards of twenty Lord 
Mayors, fifteen Abbots and Priors, many Knights, &c. 4 

One of the most eminent Taylors (professionally 60) on re- 
cord, was Sir John Hawkwood, a native of Esex.t He xas 
nsually stiled * Johannes Acutes,’ and is stated, in the joculurtan- 
guage of Fuller, to have ‘ turned his needle into a sword, aud 
his thimble into ashield,’ During his apprenticeship to,a taylor 
in the City, he was pressed, and sent into France; where, 
through his valour and talents, he was promoted from the station 
of a private soldier to the rank of Captain, and wus also henoured 
with Knighthood. After the peace made in 1360, he became = 
leader among the military adventurers, or companies, called the 
‘ Late-commers,”, and having greatly sigualized himself as com- 
mandant of the White Bands, bis aid was solicited by Barnabas, 
{brother to the Duke of Milan,) who way then at war with the: 
state of Mantua, In this new service, his prowess and gallantry 
gave so anueh satisfaction, that Barnabas. bestowed om him. bin 
daughter in marriage, together with an estate of considerable 
value, He afterwards assisted Pope Gregory the Twelfth, in 
recovering the revolted Cities of Provence, aud was rewarded with 

dominion 


+ Ibid. p. 148. 

He was ihe-son of Gilbert de Hawkwood, a Tunner of Sible Hediiig 
hat; after his decease « Monument was erected in the Church there t bis 
memory, hy his executors 
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@eminion over five towns. He next entered into the pay of 
‘the Florentines, and served them with such great success and fir 
delity, that on his decease, “ after infinite victories obtained, and 
an incomparable renown amongst all men for the same,” he was 
most honourably buried in the Great Church at Florence, where a. 
noble Monument was raised to his memory, agreeably to a vole of 
the Seuate.*” He died fall of years and glory, in 1394. Sir 
Ralph Blackwell, who is stated to have been his fellow apprentice, 
and was also knighted for his valour by Edward the Third, was.a 
member of this Company. Pennant says, “ he founded the Hall 
which bears his name,” but this assertion appears to have been 
made without sufficient anthority.t Among the other eminent 
persons, enrolled as Merchant Taylors, were the celebrated His- 
torians, Speed, and Stow; both of whom, likewise, were Tay- 
lors by profession. 

In Howe’s edition of Stow’s Annals, under the date 1607, is 
an account of a splendid entertainment given to James the First, 
his son Henry, and ‘ very many of the nobility, and other ho- 
nourable personages,’ by the Merchant Taylors, ou the day-of 
their annual feast, (Jaly the 16th) and election of Master and 
Wardens. “ Against their coming,” says our author, “ the Lord 
Mayor gave his attendance there, and at the Hall gate presented 
his Majestie with the sword, who presently gave it him againe, 
who bare it before the King into the upper large dining roome, 

anciently. 





* An Engraving of this monument has been made and published"under the 
direction of the Society of Antiquaries, 


# In the year 1668, Winstanley published a small octavo, now very scarce 

with the following title: “ The Honour of the Merchant Taylors; wherein is 
set forth the noble acts, valiant deeds, and heroic performances of Merchant 
Taylors in former ages: their honourable loves, and knightly agventuresy 
their combating with forcign enemics, and glorious successes in honour of the 
English nation ; together with their pious acts and large benevolences,” &c. 
The head of Sir Ralph Blackwell, with his neck encircled by a gold chain, the 
City arms on the right, and those of the Merchant Taylors on the left, was 

prefzed. 
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anciently called the King’s Chamber,” &e, Here the King was 
feasted “ very royally and joyfully,” and afterwards presented 
with a “ parse of golde,”” by the Master; the Clerk of the 
Hall,” shewing him, at the same time, 4 Roll of all the diguified 
members that had ever belonged to this Company. ‘The purse 
was “ graciously reocived” by the Monarch, who in return stated, 
that “he was himself free of another Company, but that the 
Prince, his eldest son, should become a Merchant Taylor,” and 
that “ he would see, and be a witness, when the garland should 
be put on bis head.” Them all “ descended into the Great 
Hall, where the Prince dined,” and he also, having first’ been 
presented with a“ purse of golde,” and shewed the Roll, de- 
clored that he would become a freeman, “ and therewithal com- 
wanded one of his Gentlemen, and the Clerk, to go to all the 
Lords there present, and require all of them that loved hin, 
and were not free of other Companies, to be froc of his Com- 
pany ;” this was of course acceded to, and James, during the 
whole ecremony, “ stood in a new window, made for the purpose,’” 
and beheld all “ with « gracious kingly aspect,?’* 

Mencnaxt Tayviors’ Hatt, is situated in ‘Threadoeedle 
Street, on an extensive site, originally oceupied by the * prinei- 
pal messunge’” of a “ worshipful gentleman,” named Edmund 
Crepin, who in the year 1331, (sixth of Edward U1.) ‘fora eore 
tain sum of money,’ made it over in trust for the Company, to 
John de Yakesley, the King’s Pavillion-maker.+ ‘This messuage 
was afterwards called the New Hall, or Taylors’ Inu, to dis- 
tinguish it from the ancient Hall of the Company, which stood 
im Basing Lane.{ The present structure was erected soon after 
the Fixe of London, but was much altered and modernized be- 
tweon twenty and thirty years ago. It is a eapacious, bat irre- 
gular edifice of brick; the front exhibits a portal, consisting of an 
arched pediment, supported on cotumus of the Composite order, 

with 
* Howe's Stow, pi 090, 891. 


1 Stow’s Sur, p. 143, edit. 1597 t Tbid, p, 189 edit. 1658, 
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with an ornamental niche above: in the pediment are the Com- 
pany’s arms.* The Hall iteelf, ix a spacious and handsowe 
apartment, baying at the lower ead astately screen of the Corin 
Vhian order, and im the upper part, a very large mahogany table, 
about thirty feet long. At the sides are numerous shiclds, em- 
blazonod with the arms of ¥arious Masters of the Company ; and 
behind the Master's seat, are inscribed in golden letters, the names: 
of the different Sovereigns, Dukes, Earls, Lords Spiritual and 
‘Temporal, &e. who have beou free of this Community. Here also 
are whole leogths of William the Third, Queen Mary, and other 
Sovereigns ; and in the Cowrt Room, are half lengths of Henry 
the Eighth, and Charles the Second, of tolerable execution, be- 
sides various otlier portraits, among which are those of Sir Tho- 
mas White, Lord Mayor in 1553, the estimable founder of St. 
John's College; Oxford, and Sir Thomas Rowe, Lord Mayor in 
1863, In auother apartment is # picture of «Henry the Seventh, 
presenting the charter of incorporation to the Company,’ this 
yas “painted and presented by [the late) Mr, Nathaniel Clarks 
son, of Islington, « member of the Court of Assistants. The 
King i# attended by Archbishop Warham ; Fox, Bishop of Win- 
chestor, and Willoughby, Lord Brooke ; ‘and in the fore ground 
the Olerk of the Company is exhibiting’ a list of the Sovereigus 
enrolled among its frocmen. Against the flate of the staircase 
are likewise portraits, whole lengths, of the following Lord- 
Mayors, all Merchaut-Taylore, Sir William Turner, 1669; Sir 
Patience Ward, 163) ; Sir William Pritchard, 1683; and Sir 
John Salter, W741. 

~~ From 

"The Merchant-Paylors’ arms are argent, n tent royal, between two impe- 
rial maaties, gules, lined ermin; on n chief eaure, a lion passant guardant, or: 
crest, a Holy Lamb in glory, proper: supporters, two Arabian Camels ; motto 


aoe paroa res creseunt.” The arms were granted by Sir Thomas 
1, Kiit, Clarencieux, inthe year 1480; the crest and supporters, by 
Robart Cooke, Clarencieur, in 1585. 


+ Pen, Lond. p. 979% 
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From an carly period this Hall has been chosen as the plact of 
‘entertainment for large and honourable purties, us public eorparn= 
tions, &c, and the anniversary meeting of the grcat chatacters, both 
of chureh and state, who compose the ‘ Corporation for the Be- 
nefit of the Sons of tho Clergy,’ is always held betes) $y Se 

The Merchant Taylors’ is a very afflvent company, and iteans 
nual income for bonevelent purposes, is said to oxeded 0001 a 
part of which is expended in the support of Mencmanr ‘Day 
Lons! Scoot, This respectable seminary was founded in 1661, 
ina building, called the Mawor of the Rose, which had belonged 
to the Staffords, Dukes of Buckingham, and stood on the onst side 
of Suffolk Lane; Thames Street; towardy the purchase of thin 
estate, GOO, bad been previously given by Robert Hills, a former 
master of the Company. The ol! School haying boon burnt 
down imthe Fire of London, the present fabric 
its site, about the year 1675: it isa large brick building, haying: 
a range of pilasters in frovt, and asmall cloister ramming beneath 
the school and library According to the ancient statutes of 
this institution, ‘100 boysare to botanght hereabfive shillings per 
quarter, 60 at half « crown por quarter, and 100, of upwards, 
gratis; the quarterage to be given to the master, whose further 
salary was to be 101. 6s, annually, and 30s, for water! ‘T 
Tors are instructed, by a master and three ashers, in Hebrew. 
Greck, Latin, &e. and independently of several probationary go 
nerul examinations, a grand public examination of the 
the upper form is made every year, on the 11th of Jeane, 
President and Fellows of St. John's College, Oxford, 
the election for supplying the vacant fellowships in that 
ment, which wes intended, principally, by its generous 
for the advuncement of the youth educated in this seliool, 

‘The first Master of this seminary was the learned 
Mulcaster, who was afterwards appointed Head Master of 
Paul's School: and among the more eminent of his successors, 
were the following: Nicholas Grey, D. D. afterwards Provost of 
Eton College; William Dugard, who was committed to New~ 
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wet, by the Council of State, in February, 1649, for publishing 
© Salimasius’s Defence of King Charles the First ;’ Jolm Goad, 
B. D, dismissed in 1681, after twenty years’ service, in conse- 
quence of having written ‘A Comment on the Church Catechism,” 
whieh gave great offence to some fanatical sectarios; Jolin Hart- 
cligfe; A.M, afterwards Canon of Winsor; Marthew Shorting, 
D.D. Thomas Parsell, B, D.. who published <Liturgia seu Li- 
ber Precum communium,' ke. George Stepney Townley, A. My 
afterwards Rector of St, Stopben's, Walbrook; and the late 

thy ebaracter, Samuel Bishop, A, M. whose Poems’ have been 
collected snd published in two volumes, for the benefit of his fa 
mily, since bis decease in November, 1796, 

In the year 1698, an anniversary feast was commenced by the 
gentlemen who had received the rudiments of their education in 
this school; and with some alteration in the mode of eclebrating 
it, has been continued till the present time. The collections 
made at these feasts, are appropriated to the support of Exhibi- 
Hons, for the more intelligent of those scholare who have proved 
unuuccessful candidates for the Fellowships at St. Job's. Many 
celebrated persons are recorded among the scholars on this founda~ 
tion, as will be seen by the following list: Dr. Richard Late- 

war, Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth; Dr, Matthew Guinne, 
Profower of Medicine in Gresham College; Dr, John Rawling- 
son, Chaplain to James the First; Dr. Jahn Buckeridge, Bishop 
of Rochester; Dr. Launcelot Andrews, Bishop of Winchester ; 
Sir James Whitelocke, Justice of the Court of Common Pleas; 
Dr, John Speed, an eminent Physician and Anatomist; Dr. 
Rowland Scarchfield, Bishop of Bristol; Dr. Robert Boyle, 
Bishop of Waterford; Dr. George Wilde, Bishop of Londou- 
derry; the Lord Keeper Whitelocke; Dr. Joseph Henshaw, 
Bishop of Peterborough; Dr. Edteard Bernard, Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford; Archbishop 
Juxon; Dr, More, Bishop of Bath and Wells; Sir William 
Dawes, Archbishop of York; Sir John Cook, LL. D, Dean of 
the Arches; Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln; Dr, Jo- 
seph 
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sph Wilcocks, Bishop of Rochester, and Dr, Joli cine, 
Archbishop of York. 

‘Tae HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY, was first incorporated 
as a Brotherhood, or Guild, by Henry the Sixth, ia the year 
1447, ander the appellation of “The Fraternity of St. Katherine 
the Virgin, of the Haberdashers of the City of London? There 
was likewise a Fraternity of Haberdashers, which had made 
choice of St, Nicholas as its patron; and it seems probable that 
hoth Brotherhpods were united previously to the seventeenth of 
Henry the Seventh, when this Company received a confirmation 
by the title of “ The Master and four Wardens of the Fraternity 
of the art or mystery of Haberdashers,” &e. and its members were 
styled Merchant Haberdashers. The more ancient name of these 
traders was Milainers, an appellation derived from their dealing 
in merchandize chieily imported from the City of Milan in Italy, 
They wore also frequently called Hurrers, from dealing i ol 
and caps. 

‘Tho business of the Huberdashers made but little eo 
London, till afer the extension of commerce in the reign of 
Qneew Elizabeth. In the time of her immediate predecessor, the 
youthful Edward, there were scarcely more than a dozen of their 
shops in the whole City; yet within forty years after (about 1580) 
they had greatly increased, and we are told, thougl doubtless 
with some considerable exagyerition, that “ the whole street 
from Westminster, Was crowded with them.” ‘The Haberdaihers 
of that age appear to have been dealers in most of the minor at 
ticles of foreign manufacture, and their shops made such a“ sy 
appearance,” that many persons were thenee induced to 
an extravagant expenditure. “I marvel no man taketh beedito it,” 
said a writer in Elizabeth's days, in referetice to the cireumstince 
just stated, “ what ‘number of trifles cometh hither ftom beyoud 
the seas, that we might either clean spare, or else mike them 
within dur own realm ; for which we wither pay inestininblé trea 
sure every year, or élse exchange substantial wares and wecesea~ 
flew for them, for the which we might receive great treasure,” 

9 Among 
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cellars, spoons, knives, and tin dishes.’ A yet more curious ena- 
‘meration of goods vended by the “ Milloners, or Haberdashers,” 
‘who dwelt at the Royal Exchange, within two or three years f+ 
ter it hnd been bailt by Sir Thomas Gresham, occurs in Howe, 
“who says, ‘they “ sould mouso-truppes, bird-eages, shooing- 
hornes, lanthorns, and Jew's trampes.”* "The article pins, be- 
fore the introduction of which, the English ladies are stated to 
ave used points or skewers made of thorns, &¢. to fasten thelr 
‘Garments with, formed & very lucrative branch of trade; and 
60,0001. annually, is suid to have been paid for them to forcign- 
“ere in the early yoors of Queen Elizabeth; yet long before the 
decease of that Princess, they were manufactured in great quan- 
tities in this country, and in the time of James tho First, the 
English artizan “ exceeded every foreign corpetitor in the pro- 
duction of this dimidutive, though wicfil article of dress.” 
* Hawenvisners’ Hart, is a respectable brick building, stand- 
ing in Maiden Lane, Wood Street; the arms of the Company 
“ ithout the supporters) are exhibited on a small shield over 
h + The Hail isa lofty and spacious room, with a 
" twelve feet high, painted in white and blue. Over 
shhh is « music gallery, and various glass 
Gumdelices are suspended from the civling ; this apartment being 
= during the winter season, for City Balls and Assem- 


2c blies.* 
> * Howe's Stow's Ann. p. 869. 
+ The Haberdashen' arms, are barry, siebulé of sis, argent and axure, on 
‘sbend, «ion passant guardant: crest, twoarms holding « Jaurel wreath 5 
supported by Chamois goats 1 motto, ‘Serre and Obey.’ The crest and wp 
Porters were granted by Thomas Cooke, Clarencieax, in 1373, 
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ite’ At the upper end are whole lengths of George the Firsl, 
the gift of Sir Harcourt Masters,.a Master of this: Company; 
George, Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Second ; Caro 
Gne, his consort ; (the gift of Sir George Caswell, Knt, Master, 
and Sheriff, 1720) and Prince Frederick, when a youth, futhur 
to bis present. Majesty, George the Third... The cicling of ithe 
Court Room is divided into various compartments, in» the style 
prevalent after the Great Fire; the centre displaying a lange 
oval, and the Company's Arms, &e. being exhibited at eact ends 
Here are the following portraits :—William Adams, Esq, founder 
of the Grammar School and Almshouses, at. Newport, ia Shrop* 
shire, a very fine whole length; Thomas George Knapp, Esq, 
the, late Clerk and father to the present one, another wellexeeuts 
ed whole Jeagth, probably by Lawrence ; Augusta, Princess 
Dowager of Wales, mother to George the Third, (given hy Sir 
Joseph Hawkey in 1737,) whole length; Sir Hugh Hammersley, 
Kat, Lord Mayor, in 1627; Mr. Thomas. Aldersey, Merehant, 
of Banbury, in Cheshire, who vested a considerable estate inthe 
Company, for charitable uses, in the year 1694; Mr, William 
Jones, Merchant Adgentaasirhe bequeathed 18,0001 for benevo 
tee taade tent 


© These Meefings are under the general direction of Mr. Holme, the Cone 
fectioner, of Bishopaynte Street. The accidental fultof a picture, dating the pee 
paration foray Eutertainment here, about thirty years ago, wurivecatea et of 
the eelebreted Spirid iene Items being employed to clean and repale the paltithigs 
in this, and other City Halls. ‘The picture fell on » man's Head) and as Rome, i 
hie linperfect English used to express it, ‘the man posses thrash ite! In thin die 
feauna yowe of Mr. Hoffman's people recollected Roma (who was A native of 
Corfu,) their Countryman, and recommended im ws repair the damage, 
‘This Jed to his acquaintance with the Inte Mr. Kaspp, Clerk to the Company, 
aad through tilt he was introduced to pers’, whose pictures he eloane 
ed, und tls painted for them the striking likeness of Mr. Bagsliaw, the late 
Beadle, (see p. 563 ;) and another of Jess merit, of the tate Clerk to the Dra 
pers’, John Smith, Baq: which as tinee given place toa more dignified aid 
clever portrait of the same gontlomnn, by Gainsborough, Toma wus silses 
quently employed to clean and repair the Pictores in Goldsmiths’ Mall, 
Guildhall, and Fishmnongers’ Wall, Sec Geat, Mag. Vol. LIX, p. 703, 1789, 
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lent purposes, mostly under the care of the Haberdashers ; Ro- 
bert Aske, Esq. the worthy founder of the Hospital at Hoxton ; 
Mr. Banks, ond two others, unknown, Over the fire-place ix « 
small, but not ill-executed statue of Henry the Eighth; which, 
with a view of the present Haberdashers’ Hospital at Hoxton, 
and a design for a new one by Mr, Colebach, Architect, complete 
the decorations of this apartment, Above the staircase is a good 
Portrait of some celebrated City Carver at Festivals, name un- 
certain; and in the Card Room (over the chimney-piece) is a 
clever, though not graceful picture of the ‘ Wise Men's Offer- 
‘ing,’ presented by Sir William Billers, Lord Mayor, in 1734, who 
purchased it for five guineas, in Moorfields; a whole length of 
Micajah Perry, Esy. Lord Mayor in 1739;* and a very fine 
half length of Sir George Whitmore, Lord Mayor in 1631, 
which was presented to this Company, about a twelvemonth ago, 
by some of his descendants: he is represented in a red gown, 
with a quilled ruff, anda gold chain, 
» Various Free-schools, Alms-houses, Lectures, and Exhibitions, 
‘are supported from the fonds of this affluent Community, whose 
charitable disbursetnents are stated to amount to 3,600. per 
annum. The Company is governed by a Master, four Wardens, 
and a Court of about twenty Assistants: the Livery amounts {o 
between three and four hundred persons, 
_ Tux SALTERS’ COMPANY, though of considerable anti- 
quity, ax appears from a grant of a Livery made to it by 
Richard the Second, in the year 1394, was first regularly incor- 
porated by Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1553, under the appel- 
lation of ‘ The Master, Wardens, and Commonalty, of the Art, 
‘or Mystery, of Salters, of London,’ ‘The Members are “ usually 
termed Dry-Salters, and deal in logwood, cochineal, pot-ashes, 
‘and in short, in almost every chemical preparation.+ ‘They are 
2c2 governed 
* It was the fall of this picture that in all probability, led to the employ- 
ment of Rorge, as mentioned in the preceding note, the traces of a long rent 


scrom the middle of it, being plainly visible. 
t Mal. Lond. Red. Vol. TV. p. 683, 
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governéd Hy a Mister,’ two Wardens, aid! a Chait oP el? 
ants, 

‘The ancient’ Hall of this Company, which itbot in =n 
Street, wad destroyed by firé fi the year 1539, as Was! alba 
the “te-edified” buildiug, ia "the conflagration ‘of 1608. ‘The 
present Sactens’ HAxx, stuids in Oxford Court, ‘St. Swithin’s 
Lane, ‘upon the site bf tle mansion and ‘yakdens of the Prior 
of Tortington, whieh after the dissolution of Religious Houses, 
Were granted by Heiiry te Eighth to Joy de’ Vere, Barl'of 
Oxford, and thence-forward obtiined the name of Oxford Place, 
Fdward, grandson to John de Vere, dissipated his gront estates 
frou motives of pique, aud indignant feeling, agaist Cecil) Land 
Burleigh, whose davgliter he had married, and Oxford Place was 
éold to Sir Jobn Hart, wlio kept bis Mayoralty Were in 1089: 
The eldest daughter of that gentleman, married Sir George 
Bolles, Lord Mayor in 1617, and from their descendant the 
premises were purchased by the Salters’ Company. All the 
ancient buildings having suffered in the Great Fire, the present 
Hall was crected in their stead, It is a small structure of 
brick, the entrance opening within an arcade of three arches, 
springing from square pillars, fluted, ‘The otily portraits: here, 
are whole lengths of Charles the First, Mr. Jolm Ireland, the 
first Master of the Compiny, Mr. William Robson, who gave 
fhe Saltcrs SOOUI, for chiritable uses, and Wr, Charpentier, the 
Painter ; the latter was eXecited by the artist himself, and iy @ 
good pietike, Behind the Tatlis a large garden, and adjoining 
Wit) & Sulters’ Holl Meering Howse, whiell @ rented of the 
Compa, by a@ Conyregattol of” Protestant’ Dissenters, whose 
PLICE pastor STE Rev. Haugh Worthington, an eminent “and 
Wloquént preacher. : 

‘The Venevoleit distributions made by tis Company, are stated 
fo sihhibubt to betwoen seven and eight hundred pounds annually 
‘This’ kum! is partly appropriated to the support of six Alans 
hoists, for’ de uahy decayed freemen, ii Salters’ Rents, Bow 
Lane; and twelve Alms-houses in Moukwell Street, for widows 

9 amb. 
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andsdaughters of Salters: the latter were originally founded by 
Sir Ambrose Nicholas, an Alderman of London, in the year 16784 

Tas IRONMONGERS’ COMPANY appears to. have been 
wyery ancient Fraternity, although not regularly incorporated 
‘ill, 1464, when Edward the Fourth granted the Members his 
‘Letters Patent, uuder the istyle of ‘The Master, and Keepors, 
‘or Wardens, and Commonalty, of the Art, or Mystery, of ‘the 
Troumongers, of London;’ and confirmations were subsequently 
‘granted! by Philip and Mary, PRET 
1660, and by James the Second, in 1685, 

The Ironmongers were originally callod Ferones, and by Hat 
‘appellation they were complained of to\the Mayor, Elyas — 
263 

“Inthe Court Room, framed and gloted, iy the following coriows” pat 


Pare,! for * tity People! of the Company of Salters, A. D. 1906. 
a a 


Herbs « 
# Dishes of 
4 Breasts of Veal- 


Qaar. load of Coals» 
Faggots. + 

£4Gollons of Gasenigne wins 
One Bottle Muscovadine +» 
Cherries und Tarys 
Verjuice andVineger- 
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“The Salters' arms, are per chevron, azure and gules, three covernd salts, or, 
aprinMing, argent ; supported by leopards, each gorged with m crnwn, chahned; 
‘erent, a-min's band holding a salt, as tho former? moctn,* Sat napit Omnia.” 
‘The arms wore igrauited in the 20th year of Henry the Eighth, hy Thomas 
‘Benott, Clarentieus, the crest and supporters by Robert Cooke, Clureacieex, 
jw 4987, 
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instead of sapporters, ay lange cornecopia on each skle, .in beld 
telievo, pouring out fruits and flowers : tho whole building iw ter- 
minated by a neat balustrade, érowned with vasew The vestitnile 
ds spacious, and divided into. avenues by six columns of the Tax 
‘cinlonler; on the right, is the entrance to thé Couft Room, 
which isa handsome apartment, having a'xmall niche in the north 
wall, containing: a well carved «statue of “Edward the Fourth, 
im armour, with a regal mantle, and crowned; below it are two 
Antique (Chairs, loaded ‘with carvings of the Company's anus? 
here also'are portraits of Nickolas Leate, Ey. Msister in 1626-7, 
and Mr) John Child, senior Warden in A782 ;!the latter is 
clever picture : the pannel over the chimney-piece, exhibits. 
tolerable painting of ‘ Westminster Bridge,’ In the Mith-drace> 
ing Room,to which there ix an approach by a \very handsome 
oval geometrical staircase, js a small xtatue of Sir Robert Jef- 
Prey, Knte, Lord Mayor, in. 1686, the: benevolentiifonnder of the 
“ Troumongers’ Almshouses,’ or * Hospital! it Kingsland Road : 
the chimncy-picce in this room is particularly eleant, ne 
» The Hall, or State Room, is a spacious and maguificoat apart- 
ment, the usain stairs leading to it from the vestibule, The eo- 
trance opens by folding doors, and is decorated with Tonic orna- 
ments, adividod pediment, and a good bust. It contains two fire- 
places ; one au the north side, and the other at the cast end, be- 
neath the orchestra, which is supported by two pillars : on the north 
side also, isa grand beaufet, adorned with Tonic columns and 
pilasters. Behind the chairs of the Master and Wardeits, which 
slated against the west wall, are some extremely rich carvings, in 
the midst of which, are the | Royal arms of England. The whole 
oom, above the windows, is encompassed by a cornice, from 
‘ich ac a semi-oval cieling, richly stuococd with the Compa- 
‘y's rms, satyrs’ leads, cornucopias, palm-branches, flowers, 
scrolls, and three large panels,” enclased by: Soe 
204 borders. 
liastds sam, aoe Greet | moIto, “Ged is ot Surength ‘The arms were 


granted Jn 1455, by Lancaster, King af Arms 5,tho supporters by Williaa 
Harvey, Clarencicux, King at Arms, in Soptember, 1560, 
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borders. The cieling is coloured of a French grey, but the orna~ 
ments are white, as are the walls, and the carvings are gilt, 
Here are several portraits, most of which are inscribed with the 
words ‘a good,’ or a ‘ worthy benefactor.’ It. is. probable, as 
Mr. Malcolm has observed, that the ‘ oldest’ were painted: by 
Edward Cocke, as the Wardens in the year 1640 “ agreed to pay 
him 31. 58, each, for five pictures more af bonefactors.”’* -* 
Ina window on the north side, is acarious small whole length, 
in painted glass, of Sir Christopher Draper, Lord. Mayor in 
15686, who is depicted standing ina niche, witha roll of paper in 
one hand, abd his gloves in the other: the colours, with the ex- 
ception of the face, re clear and bright. This gentleman gave 
the ground on which the Hall, and two adjoining houses now 
stand, to the Company, The other portraits areas follow:— 
Mrs, Margaret Dane, kneeling before a book, in a scarlet robe, 
black cap, ruff, &e, she bequeathed 20001. to the Company for 


charitable uses, in May 1579; Mr. Thomas Hallwood, who gave 
4001. for the mnintennnes of four poor Scholars at the University ; 
Mr, Thomas Lewin, whose bequest of ‘ s great Messuage and 

garden 


* Lond. Red. Vol. I. p. 36, 

+ This gentleman by will, in 1545, gave hit great sdessuage nnd garden, 
in the parish of St- Nicholas Olave, ard fourteen houses in the saine ‘parish, 
to the Company, for ever, on condition that they should provide w Priest, te 
fiog masses four days in the week, and to preach four sermons in the Church 
of St. Nicholas Olave, yearly; for this he was to have 101-as a salacy, and 
the hest of five houses in the church-yard, for his residence, He was alto to 
have ® gown, whenever the Company gave their liveries ; for which be was fo 
say grace at all the festivals of the Company, who were to procure, nt their 
own expense, the bread, wine, and wax, necessary for the celebration of thetwo 
hundred and eight masset, ansually. The remaining four Koutes, adjoining to 
the Priest's (or others on Bread Street Hill) were to be appropriated toms many 
Poor men, rent free, with unnual peasions of 6s, 6d, cach. The Company were 
abo to observe an Obit for him and others in St, Nicholas Church, which was 
to consist of a whole Dirge, over even, and mass of Requiem, on the morrow, 
by aoe ;” expending at thove times #h. 130 4d. in bread, chess, and money 
(or the poor, ‘He also directed them to provide one lamp, to buta before the 

. Holy 
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garden,’ in 146, had almost induced the Compauy to convert 
‘bis mansion into a new Hall; Mr. Ralph Handson, a former 
Clerk to the Company, who, in January 1653, bequeathed the 
ronts of five messuages, in the parish of St, Olave, Hart Street, 
ofthe! then) anowal value of 711 10s, for charitable purposes 
‘The estate thus, bequeathed, has been recently let to the East India 
‘Company, (anno 1808) at the yearly reat of 3001. for the term of 
378 years, renewable every twenty-one! years, on payment of 
2 fine of 5001, at cach renewal. Sir Robert Jeffrey, whore 
statue was before mentioned, in his Alderman’s robes, a laced 
band, Inrge wig, squarc-tood shoes; and besides a gift to the 
Company of 2001, and two silver flagons of thirty pounds 
each, tis gentleman bequeathed to them in trust, a very 
considerable property, for benevolent and pious uses. Sir Wile 
Hiam Denham, Alderman, in a ruff, and civic robes. Sir James 
Cambell, ditto, with a white beard and hair: this gentleman 
bequeathed 10001. to be lent in portions of 1001. to ten young 
mon, free of the Company, for three years, at 4 per cent per an+ 
‘num, the interest ta be given to the Sheriff, for relieving “honest 
poor freemen of London from confinement, not exceeding five 
pounds tocach. Thomas Mickell, who in April, 1527, gave to 
the Company, a’ croft of land’ estimated at ten acres, situated 
aad (where St, Luke’s Charch, and Ironmongers’ Row, 
stand) together with a Mcssnage called the Ship, in the 
Pash af 8 Mildred in the Poultry: he is represented in a 
dL lipase hair, Mr. Rowland 
im; Thomas Thorold, Esq.; Mr. Thomas. Betton, who 
| a considerable property to the Company, for various 
Purposes, but particularly for the ransoming of Rri- 
ft abject, cpt ative in Barbary or Turkey: this is a fine and 
well-coloured picture. Avwinat Lorp Viscount Hoop, by 
ray Gainsborough ; 


Holy and Blessed Secromaof he alte, itn et ot) Ata pet anium would 
admits and) to honour the same, two tapers upon the altar, to the eatent of 
595, 4d. per domi ; and to pay five pounds per annum to two poor Scholars 
‘M Oxford or Cambridge. Seo Mul. Lond. Kod. Vol. IT. p. 33, 
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Gainsborough ; given by his Lordship on his admission into (hin 
Company, after having ‘boon presented with the freedom of the 
City for his meritorious services, This picture is much esteemed 
for the excellenceof the likeness : his Lordship is represented in an 
Adiiral’s uniform, resting on the flukeof an anchor, witha telescope 
in his band, : 

‘The affairs of this Company are conducted by a Master and 
two Wardens, assisted by a Court of the whole Livery, who are 
about 100 in number. Besides the benefactions mentioned above, 
numerous others buve been made in trust by various donors, for 
purposes of beneficence and public. good : the entire revenue a 
the Compeny, amounts to about 40001, annually: 

In the Court Books of this Company, which ab en 
served from the time of Queen Mary, are many curious entries 
respecting supplies for the exigencies of state ; as well as various 
particulars regarding the providing of'men, arms, ‘and amemuni- 
tion; the purchase of corn for the City; the ceremonies and ex- 
penses attendant on processional pageants, &e. Among the for 
mer, is the following singular Precept, directed tothe Company 
« By the Maior,”-+- 

“Theis ‘are. to! will, and comannd youe, that forthw youe 
prepare in a fedynes, the suite of LX, of the stocke ‘of youre 
fintle, (and if youe have not so moche in store, then youe shall 
borrow the same at ynterest, at th’ only costs and losis of 
ball ;) to be lent to the Queen’s Mat© for 1 wholl yeare;, n 
in any wise cawsyng any brother of yor companye to bear 3 
Plicular ‘charge, or losse, towardes the same, but ontye of the 
ents and stocke of yo" said hall; w° some of LX.¢. you shall pay 
uppon Twysdaye next comyng in the mornyng, at Mr. Stonley’s 
howse in Aldarsgate Strete ; and thear you shall receive an 
aquyttaunee for the same in forme appoynted. Fayle youe not herof 
‘a8 youe will awnswer for the contrarye at your pyll. Yeoven at the 
Gwyldhall of London, the xxvi1 of Aiyust, 1675," ane 

5 In 1477, another Precept was received from the Mayor, requir= 

e 
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‘Ang the Company to provide * 100 able men, apprentices; jour- 
aneymen, ‘or others free of the City, of agilitic and honest bom 
gegen ‘the ‘ages of nineteen and forty, to’ be traitied for, 
;” every one of them “havyrig a imurryan, o 
one dagger, and a caliver, with sufficient firtiture for 
the same; and one halfe pound of powder, besides toche powder: 
“25 of the number, householders, and free of the Company to mus- 
‘tor ih their doublets, hose, and jerkins, in 13 days.’ : 
+) Ty November, 1678, the Company were required to purchase 
ANG ‘quarters of wheat, to be deposited as their quota for the en- 
wiingg ‘year, in the Bridge House, wliere the City collectively, 
jwas to store up 20,000 quarters, at 208, per quarter, In the 
“following June, the Company were dirveted to carry into the 
“Southwark market, ‘16 quarters of meal per week,’ till all their 
Yeld-corn wus sold at the market price; their stock to be renewed 
swith wheat of the growth of that year, In the autumn of 1680, 
when wheat was dear, the Company were commanded to take on 
‘theoo' days, weekly «8 quarters of corn, well ground? to the 
Market of Quocohithe, and “ to retail it at 3s. per bushel, and 
not more, at their peril.”” 
on the year 1589, the Queen in Council, ordered, that the City 
‘should furnish tweuty last of gunpowder, to be ready for emer- 
“gencies; im consequence of which this Company were enjained 
to keep 19201b, 
~The ‘accounts of the Pageantry are too long for extract: in 
1628, a Precept from the Mayor, informed the Company, that they 
were assessed 771, as thoir proportion of the sum of 43001, which 
hind boon expended in Pageants, when the King passed through 
‘the City.* 
» Tus VINTNERS’ COMPANY was originally composed of 
the two bodies\deuominated Vintinarij, and Tabernarij ; the for- 
‘mer being the importers and wholesale dealers in wine, and the 
latter the retailers, who kept taverns and cellars in different parts 
of 


_® Seo Dial. Lond, Red. Vol. TL pp, 4249, whence the above particulars 
have been derived, 
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of the City, for selling it in small quantities, .“* These, Vint 
ners,” says Stow, “ax well Englishmen, as strangers. borne, 
were of old time great Bourdeaux, Merchants of Gascoyne aad 
French wines ;”* and they were heaco denominated the * Mor- 
ebant Wine-tanners of Gascoyne.’ We harm, from the same 
authority, that in the reign of Edward the ‘Third, ‘ Gascoigne” 
wines wore fold in Jondon ‘* not above iiij pence,” and Rhenish 
wines “not above sixe ponee the gallon."¢ The above Sove- 
reign empowered the * Merchant Vintners’ to\carry on an exela- 
sive importation trade for Wine, from Gascony, in the year 1965; 
yet it was not till the fifteenth of Henry the Sixth, anno 1437, 
‘thnt “the successors of those Vintners, and) Wine-drawers, that 
retailed by the gallons, pottell, quart, and pynte,’'t were Jincor- 
porated by the appellation of ‘The Master, Wardens, and Freeman, 
and Commonalty, of the Mystery of Vintners ofthe City of 
London.’ All the freemen of thik Company, have: the phe 
of retailing wine without a licence. 

In the year 1637, a presentment was made bythe ‘Attorney 
General, in the Star Chamber, against ‘divers vintners,’ for sell~ 
ing Wines “ both in gross and retail, above the set prices,” and 
this, as it would seem, was done with the connivance of the King, 
Charles the First, himself, for the purpose of extorting umoncy 
from the Company, who te prevent more grievous exactions, ofiered 
“to pay his Majesty, 40s. uponevery tan of wine, retailed and vend~ 
ed :” this offer, “ after many bearings and severah long debates,"*was 
accepted, and the Vintners had in return, some farther privileges 
granted to them, among which, were “to sell a penny inm quart 
above the rates set ;--to dress meat ;--.and toselb beer andsagat."§ 

Virtxuns’ Hatt, is a respectable brick edifice, sitanted on 
the south sideof Upper Thames Street, upon the site of  man- 
sion called Stody Place, or the“ manor of the Vintry,! whieh was 
given to the Company, “swith the tenoments round about,’* by 

| Sir 
© Sus. of Lond. p. 187: 1 Ibid, $ Ibid, 3 
4 Mal, Lond. Red, Vel. 1Vop. 28; on ithe authority of «an originsl BTS, 


now in the British Museum, 





Sir John Stody, or Stodie, Vintuer, Lord Mayor in 1357, The 
‘Vintuers' “builded for themselves ‘a faire Hall ‘there, and also 
13. Almmes-houses, for'13 poore people which ‘are kept of cha- 
title, reat free." These baildings ‘were all destroyed in the 
Great Fire of 1666, after which the present fabric wax mised: it 
forms three sides of 4 quadrangle, with a dwarf wall, an irom 
pallsadé, and neatly wrought iron gates, in front; the piers of the 
gates! are of stone, sculptorcd with grapes, and vine leaves, and 
en the top. bh, is a Buechus seated upon three tuns, The 
Halt, which cecupies the south side of the quadrangle, is a large 
and lofty apartment, paved with marble, neatly wainscotted, and or 
eameuted with a handsome screen, and various shields, of arms of dif 
ferent Mabtors of the Company. Behind the seats of the Master and 
‘Wardens, are painted in golden letters, in compartments, the names 
‘Of numerous betiefuctors towards the rebuilding of the Hall after 
the Great Fire, 8c, and of subscribers towards the rebuilding of 
‘the Vintners’ Alms-houses at Mile-End, since the year 1800. Ia 
different windows ‘also, in painted glass, \are the’ arns of the 
Coripeny and the ‘Royal arms of Charles the Seooid; in the 
game window with the latter, which is over a recess on the worth 
‘Aide, ia sun-dial, with » Ay upon it, * painted curiously! ¢ 
“An the Court Room, which according to an inscription on a 
Window, was Gnished in 1672, over the firo-place; is a small, but 
‘well painted old picture of ‘ St, Martin, (the Patrod Saint of the 
al ‘dividing his Cloak ‘with the Beggars’ dgteeably’ to 
Vanelent legend, which represents the Saint on horseback, 
/ the Gates! of Atmiens ou a cold winter's day, when 
‘Bheeting with a poor beggar who was almost naked, be drew bis 
Sl evord, 
“=e -.- © Stow's Sure p. £07, 
The Vineners” meme are sable, » chevrow between three twee argent, 
‘Those arms were granted by Clarencieux, King at Arms, in the 
year 1407. 
© ¢ Mal. Lond, Red. Vol: LV. p. 520. Tho statue and picture of St. Martin 
and the Cripple, the figures of Bacchus, &c. and the fioe piece of ancient 
mceitioned by lr, Malcolm as being here kn the year 1790, are not 
pow to be seen. 
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sward, and cutting off one half of his Cloak (which was the only 
garment he bad remaining, having already bestowed the reat to 
the like charitable uses) he presented it to the shivering mendi- 
cant, reserving the other balf for his own use, In this room also, 
are some good portraits of Charles the Second, James the Second, 
and his Queen Mary; Prince George of Denmark, &e. as well 
ax two clever modern heads.of Mr. Jom Wright, » Inte Master, 
and the late Benjamin Kenton, Esq. who was Master in 1776 ;* 
both the latter were esteemed as very excellent likesosses, Mr: 
Kenton died in May, 1800, at the advanced age of eighty-twos 
the fife of this gentleman, who was professionally a Wintaory 
affords a most striking illustration of the apothegw, that Indas- 
try anil Perseverance lead to affinence ;’ for although of the mest 
humble origin,* and possessed of no other education than what he 
had reecived at a common Charity-school, he realized upwards of 
100,000). the greatest part of which, nearty 65,0001 Ihe boqueath= 
ed to various Charitable Establishments and uses: of this nem 
he gave 2,001, to. the general fund of the Vintners’ Company, 
and 2,5001, for the rebuilding, &c. of the Alms-houses at Mile> 
End} v« 
‘This Company is governed by a Master, three Wardens, and 
twenty-cight Assistants, “ They bave considerable possessions,” 
says Maitland “out of which they pay large sums annually, 
‘the relief of the poor.’” _ 
‘Tas CLOTH WORKERS’ COMPANY, though a very ancient 
Guild, was not incorporated till the year 1482, when Edward the 
Fourth, granted the Members his Letters Patent, by the style of 
* Tho Fratornity of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, af 
the Sheermen of London ;’ but this appellation was changed on thelr 
re-ineorporation by Queem Elizabeth, to that of «The Master, War 
dens, and Commonalty, of Freemen of the Art and Mystery of Cloth~ 
be 
«His mother kept = greens in Whitechapel inthe out Where 
Bee hinwelf was born, at the comer of FieMgate. 
# Adkort Mewoir and, Portis of Mr. par 
peas Magesine for November, 1608. 
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‘Tux BREWERS’ COMPANY was incorporated by Henry 
the Sixth, in the year 1438, and confirmed by Edward the Fourth, 
with the further privilege of making byc-laws. Tho chosen 
patrons of this Company, were the Blessed Virgin Mary, aml 
St. Thomas Becket, and they originally bore the arma of the 
latter impaled with their own; after the Archbishop, however, 
bad been uneanonized, and his bones taken up and burnt, by or- 
der of King Henry the Eighth, the arms were separated by Cla~ 
peta Nn ies Iie a 
of the bearings of the Saint. 

‘The ‘ art and mystery’ of Brewing, weaned aa 
origin, though tho time of its introduction into this country is 
unknown. Malt Jiquor is stated to have been used in Britain as 
early as the fifth century, and it is * pretty certain, that consider~ 
able Breweries were in operation in London, before the Norman 
Conquest." These however, appear to have been 
production of Ales, of different qualities and strength, 
of which wore regilated by the Magistracy, at least ax early as 
the year 1256. 

Tn 1302, ground malt was sold as low as at 3s. 4d. the 
ter ;f yet within thirteen or fourteen years after, it rose to 13. 
the quarter, and upwards ; owing to the great dearth which them 
prevailed,t ‘The price of Ale partook of the’ general 
and the best sort rose to threepence, and fourpence 
(faggon or gallon) which occasioned a Proclamation to be i 
restraining the price to one penny; and commanding also, that 
* no wheat should he malted.'---This, says Bishop Flectwood, © 
Loniloners bad usually done to the great consumption of 


# Inthe 51st of Henry the Third, it wns determined by suihwrity, that 
when a quarier of Barley was sold at &s then Ale might be afforded 4 See 
for 1d, ; and when Barley was at 2% 6d, the quarter, then Ale was tobe? 
(ears for dando" foervase, and decrenne,” after the rake oP 640) 
Quarter, Fleetwood's Chom, Pree. p. 411. Fo, * 

+t Dug. Hist, of Se. Paul's, p. Sf mo, > 
$ Walsiag. Chron. anno 1319, und 1$)6, 
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and sold it atthree half-pence per flaggon.* From this period for 
upwards of 160 years the geueral price of « gallon of ale seldom 
varied more than fron one penny to three balf-pence. 
Ib seeins probable, from various circumstances, that the use 
of Beer was not gencrally introduced till about the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, in whove time the breweries, which then stood on 
the banks ofthe Thames, at St. Catherine's (Wapping), and are 
guished: by the name Bere-house, in the map given in the 
Orbis, were twice ‘spoiled by the King’s officers,’ ei+ 
soiling too much abroad unlicensed, or for brewing it 
r 1 woak for home consumption.’ In Rymér’s Pacdera, under the 
1, is a license granted to Joho le Merchant, a Fleming, 
rt fifty tons, or butts of becr, /quinquaginta dolia servi- 
t@ vocater Bere); and we find that one of the King’s attendants 
into Franee, in the same year, was ‘Petrus Vanek, a Beers 
r of Greenwich, in Kent’+ ‘Twelve years afterwards the 
‘ale had advanced to about three-pence the gallon, ond 
at 0 { beer was about one half-penny cheaper, 

e twenty-third year of Henry the Eighth the Brewers 
eke re by statute from making ‘ any more gorts, or kinds 
of beer, than two, the strong and the double,’ and it was ordered 
‘thatthe same shonld be sold after the rate and price of 6s, Bd, 

|, of the best, nnd Bs, dd. the barrel of double beer, of 

nd notabove? Notwithstanding this, the prices of both li- 

gradually and considerably increased, till at length, 
the Lord Mayor, Sir John Allot, issued a proclamation 
ee we: 2D. under 


. 
= “Bishop Floetwood’s Works, p. 405. 


Pood. Vol. XII, p. 471, and 485. Tn 1504, the ale of London was 
! Pah 10s ‘Ws. per dolium, aud the beer, per dotium, at 11. Ss, 4d. Dolium, 

1, (Chiron. Pres.) ‘does here, 1 believe, signific a pipe, oF 
whieh contains 126 gallons; so that the ale comes to near Sd. the gal 
and tho beer to rather mere than Sf, for the seme quuutity. In the 
erally called * Araold’s Chroviele,’ printed by Pynson, about 1591, 
Jing * Receipt’ for makivg Beer: “x quariors malte, ii quarters 
fi querters ovtes, xi pound weight of hoppys, to make xj barrels of 
sengyil beer." 


















=. 
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under his official oath,* requiring the Brewers to return to the 
rates prescribed by the statutes. =e 
Shortly after, the Brewers’ Company, fecling aggrieved at thie 
order, presented a petition to the Lord High Treasurer, Burleigh, 
through whove means they hed been re-incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth, soliciting his interference to fix such reasonable prices 
for beer and ale, ax might enable them to obtain a convenient liv- 
ing by their trede, and “ as thereby the common-wealth of the 
City, and the Suburbs of the sume, might be well served.” What 
the effect of this petition was does not appear, but the following 
extract from it must be regarded as curious, as it contains a re~ 
cord of prices which were then considered to be excessively high. 
After’ 
* The oath of the Lord Mayor, as given in detail in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer, is as follows: Ye shall swere That ye shall sere weele and 
trewly oure soverayne Lord Edward the Sixt by the grace of God, ke, im the » 
Office of Mairale in the Cittee of London, and the same Cite ye shall us 
surely and savfly anto the Use of oure ssid Souerayne Lorde the 
Englond and of his Helres Kynges of England, And the Profit of the 
Kyug ye shall do in all Thyngs that to you longoth, And thé Rightes of the 
Kyug ond thut that longith to the Corone ye shall trewely kepe. Ye shall © 
not assent unto Decres nor Concelement of the Rightes nor of the Franchises 
‘of the Kyng. And there where ye may know the Rightes of the Kyng or of 
the Corone, be it ju Landes, Rentys, or in Franchises or in Suytes conccled or 
withdrawen ye shall put youre Power to calle it ageyn, and if ye may not 
do it, ye shall tell it unto the Kyng or to those of his councell of whom ye 
shall understuide for to be certeyne that they shall enforme the Kyng thereof, 
‘And ye shall trewely and rightwisely trete the people of your Beillée. And 
Right ye shall do to every Persone, as well to straunge as to priuey, to Pore 
‘as to Riche in that that Jongeth to you for to do. And that for Highnes,nor for 
Riches, for Gif, Promys, Favour nor Hate, ye shall no wrong do to eny 
Persone, nor tow Man yo shall the Right Jette. Ye shall not uke, by 
which the Kyng may lese or by the which the Right may be leityd. And al- 
s0 that ye shall sette goodo kepyng upon th’ assise of Brede, Wyne, Ale, Fysh, 
Flesh, Cor, and of all other Vietualles. And also of Weeyghtes and Me- 
sures in the seide City doyng sadde and due Execucion upon the Defautes 
that there shall be founde according to all the Statuts thereof made not re~ 
peled. And thatin all Thynges to the Meire of the seide Cite longyng for 
to be done well and trewly, ye shall have you and doo: So God help you 
and Holy doing.” 
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After reciting the rates made in the statute of Henry the 
Eighth, the petitioners atate;—“At which prices and rates your 
‘Orators, considering the price of malt, being uow sold at 
‘13s, the quarter; the great price of hops, which is now Sl, 6s. 8d, 
oral. 10s, the hundred weight, which heretofore were sold at 6s, 8d, 
per hundred weight, and yet 100 pounds of hops [were] then well 
worth 300 of hops which now are wold; the price of burrels being 
now 20s. or 228, the last, heretofore sold for 98, the last; the 
price of coals, being now sold at 249. or 26s. the chaldron, not 
since at 12s, or 13s. the chaldron; the great and excessive 
e of all manner of victuals and charges of housekeeping, and 
other necessaries belonging to your said Orator’s trade; the great 
and excessive rents of their houses, far exceeding the ronts given 
for the same in any former age, are not able to utter and sell such 
“and wholesome ale and beer, as is fitthe said City, and 
e Suburbs of the same, ought to be served with, without their 
a8 
| The demand for heer from Foreign Countries increased greatly 
during tho whole reign of Elizabeth, and the liberty of exporting 
it-was only checked, by proclamation, during the occasional oc- 
currence of dearth and scarcity. One record Sage: that 500 tons 
were exported at once ‘for the Queen's use;' or, as it has been 
it in ed, for the service of her army in the Low Countries ; con- 
quantities, also, were sent to Embden and Asmsterdam. 
~ Darivg the succeeding reigns, tothe present time, as the exigen~ 
ties of state have become more urgent, the prices of ale and beet 
have been highly nugmented through the operation of the succestive 
Hmposts that bave been laid on maltond hops, the duties on which 
how form a very important branch of the public revenue, So great 
indeed, lias the cousumption become, that in the year ending on 
January the fifth, 1812, the duties on malt alone, produced the yast 
sum of 3,315,3591. ‘The most rapid increase in price has taken place 
in the course of the present reign, at the commencement of which, 
in 1760, ale was sold at 5d, the quart, and strong beer, or porter, 
(whist nd first come into general use in the time of George the 
2D2 First) 


*Scethe petition at large jm Mul. Lond, Red, Vol. 18 pp. 144—145, 
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First) at. 3d. the quart. Since then the prices have been | ‘pro. 
gressively advanced, and ale is now retailed at cight-pence 
the quart; and porter at five-pence the quart: the former pi 
a first view appears to be equal to the sum for which eigi 
fons of ale could have been obtained in the reign of Henry ‘the 
‘Third, yet, when the increase in the valoe of money is properly 
estimated, it will he found that the anginentation has mot been 
greater than in the proportion of one anda half to one,* 
Brewens’ Hart stands on the north side of Addie Street, 
where the Company’s arms, as customary, are displayed over the 
entrance; this opens into a small paved court, having the Hall in 
front, the basement of which is of stone, and the superstructure of 
red brick, ‘The style of the building is anomalous, but approaches 
nearer to the Doric than to any other order. A high Aight of 
steps, witha ballustrade leads to the great door of the Court 
Room, aboye the basement; here, at the east end, is a handsome 
screen, adorned with Composite columns, a, frieze, cornice, and 
pediment, and some good carving, busts, ke. In one of the 
windows (inclosed within a circular border of harley) are the arme 
of England and of several benefactors in painted glass. In the 
Withdrawing-room, which was wainscotted, in 1670, at the 
charge of Sir Samuel Starling, Knt. who was Jord Mayor in that 
year, are portraits of James Hickson, Esq. a whole leagth, ins 
seatlet gown aud large ruff; Richard Platt, Esq. aged'76, 1600, 
a hullength, in a black furred gowrt; with 9 prayer book, imi 
mutive 
* Tho quantity of Parter brewed in Loudow, by the twelve principal homyes 
from the 5th of July 1811, to the 5th of July 1812 was as follows: : 
Bacvels. Barrels, 
Borelay, Perkins, and Co «+ 
Meus, Reid, nnd C4. 
‘Truman, Hanbury, und Co 
Whitbrend, and Co 

















Cocks and Compbell, (late 
M6 || Browul and Parry’s)us+ 
. || Taylor und’ Co. 
Clowes, and Co 
setae de 


—— 
ing the same perio“, 


‘The quantity of Ate brewed in the London district, du 
hy the eiglt principal Alo-Brewers ras 103663 Burkole, 
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native ruff, and little black cap; and Dame Alice Owen, nged 
63, 1610)) foundress of the school and alms-hotsses at Islington. 
Mr. Platt was Sherif of London, and, in 1599, founded the free 
grammar school and aluis-house at Aldenhum, iv Hertfordshire 
Ta the large eastern window of this apartment, are the City’arms, 
‘and St, Thomas Bocket’s impaled with tliose of the See of Can= 
terbury, in painted glass; and at the sides of the winlow are por 
traits of Charles the First, and some other sovereign, probably 
Joines the Second. Some small pieces of painted glass, well execu 
ted, iu the windows on the north side, represent an ancient moated 
House, anil the arms of the See of Canterbury, and of this Company. 
The LEATHERSELLERS’ COMPANY, according to Stow, 
“was incorporate in the 21st year of Richard the Seoond,"* yot 
Maitland tins stated it to have been incorporated by Charter of 
Honry the Sixth, in 1442. Heney the Seveuth empowered the 
Wardens to inspect all leathers made of sheep, lamb, and calf 
skins, throughout the Kingdom, in order to prevent frauds. At 
ter the Dissolution of Religious Houses, this Company purchased 
the “ Nuns Hall, and other howsing thereunto appertayning,"# 
‘of the “Peiorie of blacke Nuns ;'*t dedicated to the’ Holy Cross 
anil St. Helena, in Bishopsgate Street, and made it “ their Com- 
mon Hart.” The superstracture of this builling whieh | had 
been founded about the year 1212, having become tuinous, the 
‘Company ereeteil anew Hall wpon the old foundations in. 1567, 
making the ancient pavement serve for the new floor, anil leaving 
the beautiful erypt bencath it in tolerable preservation. ‘The whole 
, however, was pulled down about nineteen years ago, aud 
‘all the ancient work unnecessarily and wantonly demolished. The 
Heil was & spacious and very handsome apartment, curiously 
veiled and wainscotted in the Elizabethian style; and the screen 
was ticlily carved, and decorited with Louie colamns, an ele- 
gant cornice and frieze, busts, scrolls, festoons, and other or- 
naménts, ‘The mectings of the Company are now. held in a 
of some antiquity in Little St, Helens, 
~The Sea ERBE RA: COMPANY was incorporated by Ed- 
‘+e ‘ 203 ward 


* Sur. of Lond. p. 139. {Ihid. $ Ibid. 
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ward the Fourth, in the year 1474; and the Wardens under various 
acts of Parliament, have been authorised to inspeet all articles 
made of pewter in any part of the kingdom ; this privilege wis 
‘conferred in order to prevent the sale of base pewter, and the fim- 
portation of pewter vessels from abroad. By « statute made in 
1534, all Englishmen, being Pewterers, are strictly enjoined not 
to exercise their art in any foreign country under pain of disfran- 
chisement; they are also restrained from taking the som of an 
alien as an apprentice. ited 
Pewreners’ Haut isa substantial brick edifice, enclosing a 
small court, in Lime Street. The site of these premises, described 
asa garden and nine tenements,” was bequeathed to the Com- 
pany, in Angust 1487, by Mr. William’ Smallicood) who” was 
Master in the second year of Henry the Seventh, and is eomme- 
morated by an old portrait in the Court Room: be is 
standing in a black furred gown and hat, with his will im his left 
hand, and his gloves in his right. The Company arms, anda 
dial, with the motto Sie’ Vita, and a spider and a Sy crawling on 
it, painted on glass, are in one of the windows. ou 
The BARBERS’ COMPANY, formerly called BAnsnn- 
Swuncrons, received its first charter * of incorporation from Ed- 
ward the Fourth, on the 24th of Febroary, 1461-2,“ by the 
means of Thomas Morestede, Esq. oe of the Sheriffx of Lon- 
don in 1436, Chirargeon to the Kings of England, Henry the 
Fourth, Fifth, aud Sixth: he deceased 1450, Then Jaeques 
Fries, Physician to Edward the Fourth, and William Hobbs, 
Physician and Chirungeon for the samo King's body, continuing 
the seit, Edward the Fourth, in the second of his reign, and 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, became founders of the same Cor- 
poration, in the Parish of the saints Cosme and Damiane;!* who 
are recorded, in the Romish calendar, as brethren, physicians, 
aml mertyrs, Originally, the arts of surgery and shaving 
were carried on in this City by the same person, as they still ure 
in 
* Munday’s Siow, p. 959. Hdit. 1653. Edward's Charter, ie still presery- 
til hy the Company, The senl"(which is of green wax) has been s veey fine: 
ome, and is yet in tolerably good preservation, tis nearly nn exnet counters 
Pert to that engraved in Speed's Chronicle, p. 674, Edit. 161%, 
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‘in some parts of Europe, and the Barbers’ Company was vested 
with the superintendance of all persons practising Chirurgery, 
the inspection of their instruments, medicaments, &e. Iu 1512, 
also, an act of Parliament was passed to restrict any one from 
practising Surgery within the City, or in seven miles round, ex- 
cepting those who were duly examined “by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, or the Dean of St, Paul’s, and such persons expert in Sur- 
gery, a8 they should think proper to call to their assistance’? 
Previously to this, however, the business of the Barber, and the 
frofession of the Surgeon, were begun to be separated, and the Sur- 
| geons 2Nerwards formed themselves into an independent Company. 
Various disputes and feuds were the consequence, till at length, 
* for the general improvement,” another act was passed in the 32d 
of Henry the Eighth, tounite therival Companies into one corparate 
body, under the appellation of “The Master or Governors of the 
‘Mystery or Commonalty of Barbers and Chirurgeons of the City 
of Lomdon:” by the same statute it was enacted, that no person 
practising the art of Shaving should thenceforth intermeddle with 
‘that of Surgery, excepting as to the dranwing of tecth; and that 
no Surgeon should interfere in what was proper only to the 
‘Barbers’ trade.* From the time of the passing of that act, the 
Company obtained the name of Barber-Surgeons. James the 
‘First granted them a new charter, giving them full jurisdiction 
‘overall persons practising surgery within seven miles of London, 
and dirceting that two of the four Governors, chosen annually 
by the Company, should be Surgeons, and that ten examiners, all 
Surgeons, should be appointed for life, and have anthority to ex- 
‘amine professors of the art, in presence of two, or more, Goyer- 
mors, and to license them under their seal, if duly qualified. 
Wharles the First confirmed the charter given by his fnther, 
After the union of the Companies, the Master was ove ycar 
‘chosen from the Barbers, and the next fromthe Surgeons ; and 
‘the Court of Assistants, in which was the appointment of the 
2D4 Demonstrators 
In dissections, as in all other cases wherein Shaving the head is requisite, 
‘tlie Barber must still be employed, under & penalty of forty shillings om she 
Surgeon who invades the profession of his once associated brother, 
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Rimerserep heat tlie 
numbers (fteen) of cach profession, In the course of years, 
however, ax the trade and name of the Barbor became more and 
more exposed to the sarcasins of the proud, the illiberal, and the 
valgar, considerable dissensions arose among the Members of the 
Company, the Surgeons wishing to obtain that precodency and 
ralo over their less scieatific brethren, to which their studies, wud 
tituations in life, undoubtedly entitled then, but whieh the Bar 
bers strenuously resisted, both in right of their more ancient 
incorporation, and from a feeling, (only halferroneous perhaps) that 
the Surgeons had already usurped the more Iucrativeand houogras 
ble branches of their own original profession. The schisim wan at 
length terminated by the Surgeons applying: to Parliamentsin the 
year 1745, and obtaining an Act for = separation; amder whieh 
statute the Barbers were again constituted ‘1m body politic by 
themselves.’ In the course of tho legislative proceedings; it ap= 
peared that‘no Barber could follow his business in London, with- 
out being free of the Company. + ln 0 ome gual 
» Banpears’ HALt is situated on the west side of Monkwell 

Street, on the very outskirts of the City, the foundations 
the building being partly Jaid upon the anclent wall, sana 
time the original structure was erected does not appears bub it 
was enlarged at different periods down to the time of Charles, the 
First. The Theatre of Antomy was built by Inigo Jones in the 
Years 1636, and 1637; Walpole calls it“ one of his best works,” 
This Theatre through boing a detached building escaped confla~ 
gration ; but all tho other parts suflered in the Great Fire of 1666; 
and the ‘Theatre itself, which had an ellipticnl eapola, and. was de 
corated with figures of the seven liberal Seienees, the Signs of the 
Zodiao, cedar benches and doors, &c, was palled down about the 
your 1783, the Company having no use for it, and three houses 
‘were soon afterwards érected upon its site.” The present buildings 
were erected by sabseription withina few years after the Fire, and 
‘are of brick; the entrance and dwelling of the Clerk, fronting the 
street, are separated from the other parts by o sinall paved court, 
The Hall is a good room, but not large ; the west.end is semicir- 
ealsr, 
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eular, and remarkable from the singular cireumstance of its having 
formod the interior of one of the towers (or bulwarks, as they are 
called in tho Minutes,) that defended the City wall. Here are two 
fall length paintings of Human ames shewing the disposition 
of the muscles, &e, 

“The Court Room, which tas a inal elliptical cupola in the 
céiitre, built in 1762, is an apartment affording much interest from 
the various pictures with which it is decorated, ‘The principal of 
these is the celebrated picct by Holbein, of * Hexnytne Erontn 
delivering the Charter of the Barber-Surgcous, to the Court of 
Assistants and Company ;” this fine pietare, which is painted an 
pannel, and in a very excellent state of preservation, measures ten 
feet/tWo inches ih length, and six feet in width. The bluff Sove- 
feign is represented in his Royal robes, and crowned, seated ona 
Chair of State, and holding in his left hand a sword, erect, resting 
pow hisknee:/on each side, are the principal Members of the 
Company, keiceling, with others behind, standing, and the King 
te in the act of presenting the Charter with his right: hand to 
‘Thoinas Vieary, the then Master, The uames of thirteen of the 
chief members are above their heads; and near the top of the 
picture on the left is this inscription : 

© Texeio octavo opr. mix, Rect Anctia 

Francia er Hiseavre, Fipe: Derenso 


wet) 


=“ er ke AwoticaNa, Hiserwicwa. 
Eectesre rroxime a Cituisto surnemo 
Pal Carrer, Socretas Cumunconum, 
fier Commusinus VOrIs HO CONSECRAT. 
eo Prisior Anglorian pestis violaverat orbem, 
vit « dnfestiuns animos, corporibusque sedens ; 


Hage Deus insignem cladem miseratus ab alta 
Te medici munus jussit obire boné 
Lumen Evangelii fulcis circumvolat alis, 
Pharmacon adfectis mentibus illud erit 
Consiliog, tuo celebrant monantenta Galeni, 
Et seleri morbus pellitur omnis ope. 
Nos igitur, supplex medicorum turba tuorum, 


— Hane tibi sacramus religione domum, 
" ~  ahunerie 
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Muneris et memores quo nos, Henrice, best, 
Imperio optamus maxima queque tuo, 
» All the Members are in gowns trimmed with fur; the three on 
the right of the King, represent the Doctors Chamber, Butts, and 
Alsop; all of whom at the time of the giving of the Charter, 
were post Masters of the Company. Dr. John Chamber was 
Henry's principal Physician, and Dean of St. Stephen’s College, 
Westminster, where he built the curious Cloister, a part of which 
still remai the Speaker’s House: he has on a close cap, and 
his bands arc wrapped in the large sleeves of his gown. Dr, 
William Butts, who was also King’s Physician, and had been 
admitted into the College of Physicians, as ‘ vir gravis; exie 
mid literarum cognitione, singulari judicio, summd experienti@, 
et prudenti consilio Doctor,’ is also in a cap, and has a gold 
chain over one shoulder: his conduct, on the presumed degraday 
tion of Archbishop Cranmer, has been fiicly pourtrayed by Shiakes- 
peare in his play of Henry the Eighth. Dr, J, Alsop is repre- 
sented with lank hair, and uncovered, The names, inscribed 
over the persons on the King’s left hand, are as follow: 7. 
Vicary, J. Aylef, No Symson, E. Harwin, J. Monforde, 
J. Pen, N. Alcoke, R. Fereis, W. Tylly, and X. Samon, 
Vicary, who hus a gold chain like Butts, was Serjeant-Surgeon 
to the Sovereigns, Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth ; and is reputed to have been the 
author of the first work on Anatomy that was ever written in the 
English Language, Sir John Ailife was also an eminent Surgeon, 
and had been Sheriff of London im 1548; according to the inserip- 
tion on his monument in the Church of St. Michael Bassishaw, he 
was ‘called to Court,’ by Henry the Eighth, ‘who lov’d him 
dearly well;’ and was afterwards knighted for his services by 
Edward the Sixth. 

‘This picture is not only finely and forcibly coloured, but is 
also finished with such carefuluess, and minuteness of pencilling, 
that even the subordinate parts, as the rings on the King’s fing- 
ers, the ermine of his robes, &c. will bear a very close examina- 
tion, and still oppear true to nature. It ix remarkable likewise 

N Re from 
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from farnishing an example of a beginning alteration of costume, 
in respect to shirts; the wrists of Heury being encircled by small 
ruffies, and the necks of several of the Members displaying a raised 
collar; An engraving from it wus made’ in 1736, at the expense 
of the Company, (who have the Plate still in their possession,) by 
B. Barron, whose reduced drawing in red chalk is also preserv- 
‘od in this apartment.* The painting itself was borrowed by James 
‘the First, (whose grand-mother Margaret, was Henry the Eighth’s 
‘sister,) and his Letter on the occasion is yet preserved by the 
Company : it asserts, that ‘the portrait of Henry was both like 

him, and well done.’t 
On the same side of the room with this picture, are two excel- 
Jently painted whole lengths said to represent ‘a Spanish Gentle- 
‘man, and a Lady, his sister,’ but unknown whom ; and a mezzo- 
tinto Head of « John Paterson, Esq.’ formerly Clerk to this Com- 
“pany, atid Member of Parliament, for Ludgershall, in Wiltshire, 
‘This Gentleman wax Deputy for the Ward of Farringdon Within: 
+ho projected various useful plans for the improvement of the City, 
and was the principal means of the streets being paved with 
Sooteh 


* Barron agreed to engrave the Plote for 150 Guineas; viz. 100 Guinensia 
‘money, and 50 Guinoas in 100 Prints, 


# The whole of the Letter is as follows ; but it is not pointed =~ 
~# James Be 

* Trustio and well:beloved, Wee greete you well. Whore Wee aro inform 
‘ed of & Table of Painting in yo" Hall, wherein is the Picture of of Predoces 
‘sof of famous memorie, K. Heury the 8th, togeth* w" diverse of yo" Companie, 
8 being both like him, and well done, We are desirous to have copyed : 
Wherefore of pleasure is, that you presently deliver it anto this bearer, Our 
‘well beloved Servant, §* Lionell Cranfield, Knight, one of Our Maisters of 
Requests, whom Wee have Commanded to receare it of you, and to see it w® 
ull expedition Copicd, and redelivered safely : and so Wee bid you Farewell, 
‘Given af Our Couct a¢ Newmarket, the 13th Day of Janunrie, 1697," 

#To Our Trustie and well beloved, the Companie of Barber Surgeons 
in London,? 

This Leiter which ‘wns sented with bis Uighnes signet’ (now Tost) was 
taken isto cousideration at a Court held un the $7th of the same month, when 
It wus ordered, that ‘the Picture be taken dows, if cenvenientlie it may be,’ 
aed delivered to Sir Lionel. 
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Seotch granite, &c, in the regular way which they now are) He 
presented his Company with o very beautifal painting of a 
Duchess of Richmond, snid to bo by Sir Peter Lely; yeu wore 
probably by Vandyke, The Duchess is represented sitting, with 
alamb and olive branch; the drapery is very fincly eolouredy) 

‘The privcipal other pictures in this room, are Charles the S& 
cond, sitting; Mr. Lisle, Barber-surgoon to that Monarole; Sir 
John Frederick, who was Sheriff in 1655; Sir Charles Bernard 
Surgeon to Queen Anne ; Juigo Jones, a fine head hy Vandyke, 
Mr. Ephraim Skinner; Edward. Arris, Esq. an Alderman of 
London, and the celebrated Sir Charles Scarborough, chief Phy= 
sician to threeSovereigns, Charles the Second, James the Second, 
and William the Third, and one of the first, Mathematicians of 
his time, The two last portraits arc in the same pidce, and were 
ordered to be ¢ set up, [that is painted) in the void Table,’ in Fe+ 
Wruary, 1654. Dr. Scarborough was chosen Anatomical Reader in 
this Hall, on the 12th of October, 1649; ond shortly: afterwards 
he commenced the delivery of his highly-famed Anatomical Lec 
tures, and continued them with great approbation for many yours: 
he bas the reputation of being the first person who, in Discourses, 
on the Muscles demonstrated their uses and power, by geometrical 
and mechanical illustrations, He is represented ‘dressed in the 
red gown, hood, and cap, of a Doctor of Physic, in the act of 
lecturing with one hand on his breast, the other a little stretebed, 
out, Ou the left is another figure, [Mr. Alderman Arris} dressed 
in the livery gown, holding up the arm of a dead subject,* whieh is 
placed upon a table, and partly covered with a sheet; the ster 
hum, or that part of the breast where the ribs meet, being naked, 

wad 

* The following corious Order made ata Court of Amsistants, on July the 
13th, 1507, appears in the Minute Hooks, 

* Tom. yt ys agreed That yf any bodie w** shall atanie tyme here after hape 
pen to be brought to of Hall for the intent to be wrought uppon by ‘Thavathoe 
mistes of of Companie, shall revyve or come to lyfe asof Inte hathe 
bon seene, The charges sboute the same bodie so revivinge, shal be bu'ne, le- 
vied, and susteyned, by such Pson, or Proas, who shall so happen to bringe 
howe the Bodie, And further shall abide suche order or Fiyne, us this Howse 
shall Award, 
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‘and laid bare, so: that the pectoral muscles are seen." Under the 
pictare is the following inscription, which was composed by Dry 
Thomas Arvis, M. P. for St, Alban’s, in 1661, who-was son to Mr 
Ald. Arris, the latter of whom bequeathed the sum of G1Ol. for 
founding the mascular Lecture in this Hall: 


_ Hee tii Scannunci Arrisius queis spiritus intus 


/ © Corporis humani Mobile versat opus. 
_ Iile Opifex rerum Tibi rerum arcana rectusit, 
= £t.Nimen verbis jussit inesse turs. 


Ulle Dator rerum Tibi res indulsit opimas, 

Atgue animumn indultag qui bene donet opes. 
“ diter crit quisquis magna hac Exempla sequet, 
Alterutri vestrum nemo sccundus crit. 


~The CUTLERS” COMPANY was incorporated by Henry the 
Pifth,in the year 1417, but its members had previously formed sepa- 
rate Socicties, ax appears from certain Ordinances made betwixt the 
Bladers and other Cutlers in the tenth of Henry the Fourth. 
“ They of this Company,” says Stow, “ware of olde time de 
vided into three artes, or sortes of workemen, to wit, the first 
‘were Smithes, forgers of blades, and therefore, called Bladers, 
(divers of whom prooved welthie men,) the second were makers 
of Hates, aid otherwise garnishers of blades, the thirde sort 
wore Shieath-makers, for Swordes, Daggers, and Knives :—in the 
fourth of Hetry the Sixth, all the three Companies were drawne 
into one Fraternitie, or Brotherhoode, by the name of Cutlars.”* 

‘Ata dispute between the Cutlers and the Goldsmiths in the year 
1405, the adjusting of which was referred by the King to the 
Mayor of London, it was determined that, “ according to the an- 
Gent immunities of the City, the Cutlers bad a right to work in 
gold and silver, but that all things made by them were to be avsay- 
ed by the Goldsmiths,” 

Chancer'’s Monk, who ‘bore a Shofficld Whittle ia his hose,” 
Is generally admitted as a proof of the carly manufacture of Knives 
in England; yet for ncarly two centuries after the time of that 
illustrious Poet, they continued to be imported in great quantities 

from 





© Btow's Lond, p. 195, Edit. 1597, 
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from Flanders, The earliest prohibition against the importation 
of Knives from beyond sea, was obtained about the fifth year of 
Qoeen Elizabeth, by Richard Matthew, who attainod to great 
skill in the manufacture of fine Knives, and Hafts, and was tho 
first person that established the trade in London :* healso, about 
the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, was empowered under the Great 
Seal, ‘to make Daggers and Knives, with new-invented hafts;? 
a privilege which gave great cause of complaint, and was peti- 
tioned aguinst, as leading “to the decay and overthrow of the 
whole Company of Cutlers within the City, besides their wives, 
children, and apprentices,” and to the “ excessively enhancing 
“of the prices of Knives and Daggers, to the prejiniee of her 
Majesties’ subjects.” ‘The vast improvement that has been made 
in all articles of Cutlery since that poriod, and the high state of 
perfection to which the manufacture of steel wares is now arrived,” 
nocd not be expatiated on. 

Curtns’ HALt is a small brick edifice in Cloak Lane, The site 
which it occupies was once possessed by the Gisors’ family; andin 
themansion that stood here, Simon Dolseley, Dolseby, or Doffelde, 
kept his Mayoralty in 1359. In the Court Room is an old portrait 
of Mrs. Crawthorne, who bequeathed the Bell Savage Ian, Lud- 
gute Hill, in ust to the Company, for various charitable purposes, 

The BAKERS’ COMPANY wos a Fraternity by prescription, 
and very ancient: ax early os the year 1166 (temp. Hen. HL.) this 
guild wax charged in the great Roll of the Exchequer with debt 
of one mark of gold, which circumstance hus given rise to. the 
supposition that the more ancient Guilds held their privileges, of 
the crown in fee-farm, ‘The Bakers were originally distinguished 
into the two classes of White Bakers, and Brown Bakers; the 
first, probably, being those who prepared what is now called 
Wheaten Bread, and the latter, who made the Household Bread, 
‘The White Bakers were incorporated by Edward the Second 
about 1307; the Brown Bakers by James the First, in 1681: 
the charter granted by the former, was renewed and confirimed by, 
several different Sovereigns. 

The 





* At Fleet Bridge : see preceding volume, p. 624, 
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‘The importance of Bread, asa great and necessary article of sus- 
Yenanee, particularly for the poor, occasioned the fixing of its 
price and weight to be subjected to the Magistracy ato very re~, 
= iod ; anda table of assize is yet extant that was made 
aid reign of King John, In tho fifty-first of Henry, 
the Tha, a new statute was passed for regulating the assixe of 
Bread, all Bakers not observing which, were made liable to be set 
in the Pitlory.* Various other acts of Parliament have beew since 
passed in different reigns, in order to defeat the nefarious arts of 
the interested, and to secure the public a due supply of this‘ staff 
of life” at a fair and reasonable price. Under these palates the 





*® Ta London, Bread is commonly made into Loaves, called from their size 
Peck Loaves, Half-Pecks, Quarterns, and Half-Quarterns ; the Quartern Loaf 
the general size chosen by families. ‘The legal weight of the Pock Loaf 
ist! Goz. @dt.; of the Haif Peck, Sib. 1102. ide. of the Quertern, 41b, Sor 
‘Bde, ‘The assize is made vpon the Peck Losf. ‘The Price of the Querterm! 
‘Wheaten Bread, at the commoncomont of every Mayoralty since the 
of the reign of his present Majesty, has been as follows -— 
Nov. 9, Qn. Lo. ||Nov. 9. Qn. ves | o Qa, Lo, 




















period, for theee weeks in March: 1800, the Qasrtern Loaf was 
at Is, 10f4, ant at the present time, Joly the Oth, 1842, itis 1s Bd, 
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Lord Mayor, and Court of Aldermen, have the 

the price of Bread, agreeubly to the veturnk made to them of the 
market prices of wheat and flour; yet there is frequently much 
reason to fear that the prices of flour, &e. are intentionally returned: 
ata higher rate than what they really were. The assize is mado 
on every Tuesday, at which time the Master and Wardens of the 
Bakers’ Company attend the Lord Mayor to assist in determining 
the price: and the alteration, if any, takes place on the following: 
Thursday, ‘The proper jurisdiction of the Lotd Mayor ae 
only over the City, and the Parishes within the Bills of Morta~ 
lity, with the exeeption of those in Westminster and Le yev 
tho pricos of Bread, as fixed by this Magistrate, is generally 
adopted by the Bakers.ip all parts of the Metropolis, , and 38 ite 
vicinity, 

The site of Birear Haut, which is a plain brick edifice, 
situated at the east end of Harp Lane, was anciently occupied hy: 
the dwelling-honse of John Chicheley, Chamberlain of London, 
and nephew to the Archbishop of Canterbury, of that name. He, 
according to Sti, had twenty-four children, by ove of whom, 
Elizabeth, these premises were carried in marriage to Sir Thorans 
Kyrioll; but hy what means they came into the possession of the 
Baker's Company does not appear. ‘The entrance to this. build= 
ing is under a colonnade of Ionic pillars... The Hall is ornamented 
with a screen of the Composite order, in which are two arches, 
with carvings above; and at the north ond of the room are tires 
large paintings, the centre one displaying * the Arms of the Come 
pany;’ That on the right ‘Justice, with her attributes; aud that 
on the left, ‘St, Clement,’ the Patron of the Company. ‘The 
Court Room is spacious and handsome ; and is decorated with 
two Corinthian pilasters at each end. 

‘The WAX CHANDLERS’ COMPANY was incorporated by 
Richard the Third, in the year 1483, but it had existed as a Com- 
inunity long before. In times of old, says Pennant, “ when gra- 
titude to Saints called so frequently for lights,” this was a flon~ 
ishing society. “ How many thousands of wax candles were 
‘vonsmmed on those occasions, and what quantities wore dostroyed 


t by 
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tan oie ni cea ata nar 
Candlemas Day wasted its thousands, and those all blessed by 
the Priests, and abjured in solemn terms; thas:—‘ I abjure thoe 
O waxen creatore, that thou repel the Devil and his sprights.”’* 
_ Wax-cuanpunns’ Haut. is a respectable modern building, of 
rick, standing. in Maiden Lane, Wood Street, nearly opposite 
to Haberdashers’ Hall, 
_ The TALLOW CHANDLERS’ COMPANY was incorporated 
by Edward the Fourth,, in the year 1460, aud had its charter con- 
firmed by James the First. The original members of this Com- 
pany were not only dealers in candles, but also in oils, vinegar 
butter, soap, hops, and other articles. Jn the third of Henry 
the Eighth, the Master and Wardens, in conjunction with the 
Jord Mayor, were appointed to search for and destroy corrupt 
and adulterated oils, bat this privilege having been much abused, 
was saflered to fall into disuse. In 1551, (temp. Edward VI.) 
the Tallow Chandlers conceiving disgust at some act of the Mas 
gistracy, by which the prices of their commodities had been re- 
gulated, refused to dispose of any of them at the set rates ; and this 
species of contumacy was continued so long, that it became re- 
quisite to issue an order of the King in Council, commanding 
them to sell their candles as usual, and several of the refractory 
were 
_ In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this Company petitioned for 
liberty to search for and destroy corrupt and adulterated wares, as 
vinegar, soap, butter, oil, hops, Ke. and about the year 1576, 
her Majesty, by her Letters Patent, appointed the Master and 
Wardens to be “ searchers, examiners, viewers, and triers’” of all 
the above articles, within the Metropolis, and prohibition was 
given that “ no man should put to sale any of the premises before 
they were searched, upon pain of forfeiture.’ The execution of 
this patent Was strenuously resisted by the City magistracy, on 
the ground of its encroaching, a8 well upon the liberty of trade, 
cmatiabiiabed by common law, as upon “the free traffic of the 
2E City 
* Browne's Pop. Antiq p-22% Brand's Edit. 
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City of Londos, as existing veranraanigerge ato ‘and throagh: 
this opposition it was eventually abrogated, Saue 
Tavrow Caanpiens’ Hare is situated on the: west side 
Dowgate Hill, the front being only distinguishable from a mé- 
aera dwelling house by the Company's ‘arms dver the doorway, 
The interior buildings are more ancient; they inclose a small court, 
having an arcade of the Tuscan order, and a fountain it the contre: 

‘Tho ARMOURERS’ and BRAZIERS’ COMPANY origi- 
nally consisted of Armourers only, who were incorporated by 
Henry the Sixth, about the year 1423, under the curjoas de» 
scription of “The Master and Wardens, Brothers and Sisters, 
@f the Fraternity or Guild of St. George, of the Men of the 
Mystery of the Armourers of the City of Londou.” ‘The Arm 
mourers were formerly employed in making coats of mail, helmets, 
and ‘the rest of the defensive furniture: of ancient warfire;) bat, 
After the use of fire-arms became generally prevalent, their busi- 
ness fell into complete disuse, So little, indeod, is the manufaes 
tare of plate armour now understood, that the recent making of 
two suits, the one of brass, the other of steel, for a place of publi 
amusement,* was regarded asa matter of much interest and abi- 
lity. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the Armourers of Lom 
don derived so much useful instruction from some German Artix 
ficers, who had been sent to England at the request of the King 
himself, that they soon undersold the Foreigners, In Queen 
Elizabeth's time, there were thirty-Gve Armourers resident in the 
Metropolis, who kept servants and shops; yet so rapidly did their 
trade decay, that in the reign of James the First, that number 
was reduced to five only, with one-servant each, The Company 
is now chiefly composed of Brozicrs, Founders, and Coppers 
smiths, 

Anmounens’ Ha11 is o plain brick edifice, standing at the 
north end of Coleman Street, Its principal ormament is the fine 
painting by Northcote, of the’ Entry of Richard the Second and 
Henry Bolingbroke, (afterwards Henry the Fourth,) into London!” 

this 
© The Surrey Theatre,—The armour was made under the direction of Mr, 
Manhall, Brazier, of Fleet Stacet, 
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this, was purchased by the Company for the num of 113L 8s. at 
the sale of the Shakespeare Gallery, in May,1806, 

The GIRDLERS’ COMPANY was fitst incorporated by Hen- 
ry the Sixth, in 1449; its members were afterwards re-incorpo- 
rated with the « Pinners and Wire-drawers,’ by Queen Elizabeth, 
im October 1568." Ginvters’ Hare is situated in Businghall 
Street; it was built about the year 1681, and is decorated with a 
neat screen of the Tonic order. 

The BUTCHERS’ COMPANY is of eonsiderable ntigaity; 
and was fined as ‘adulterine’ in the twenty-sixth of Hevry the 
Second, as already noticed.* The ancient Hatt. of this Compa~ 
ny was situated in Butcher-ball Laoe, which received its name 
from that circumstance: the present Hall ‘is a seieeenaths struce 
ture in Pudding Lane. 

The SADLERS' COMPANY existed as early as the reign of 
Richard, Cour de Lion, but was not legally incorporated till 
the time of Edward the First.) Sapvens’ Haut isa plain boild- 
ing, situated within a seal court, having a high arehed entrance, 
between Foster Lane and Gutter Lane, in Cheapside, 

‘The CARPENTERS’ COMPANY was first incorporated by 
Edward the Third, in the year 1344, and re-incorporated in Jaly 
3478, by Edward the Fourth. Caneenrens’ Hans is situated 
‘on the south side of Loudon Wall, but is now rented as a carpet 
and rag warehouse, ‘The entrance to the premises is ander a 
large areh, with four Corinthian pillars at the sides, and over the 
centre, a bust of Inigo Jones, and the arms of the Company. 

luasant aren, intersected by gravelled walks and yrass 
plats, on the south side of which is the Hall: this consists of a 
Doric basement, (having porticoes of the same order at the east 
and west ends) supporting a rustic story, oroamented with pedi- 
ments, cornices, &c. ‘The original roofiag was of oak, ‘bat that 
Bax Jong given place to astaccoed ceiling, (of the date'of 1677) 
on which the Royal arms, and those of the City/and Company, 
are displayed in alternate sexagon and circular pannels, surround- 

2E2 
* Bee before, pr S44. 
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ed by festoons, scrolls, and branches: A few divisions: of the 
ancicnt cast window, with pointed tops, are yet visible; amt im 
those are the Carpenters’ arms, in stained glass. ‘The flooring is 
of marble, but is at present covered with wood, for the joint purs 
pose of warmth abd preservation. The honse now used for the 
Company’s business, stands nearly contiguous, ina small court 
and is embellished in front by Lonic pilasters, a pediment, and 
Venetian window. The portraits of William Portington, Esq. 
« Master Carpenter in the office of his Majesty’s buildings,’ who, 
died in March 1628, at the age of eighty-four; and John Soot, 
Esq. ‘ Carpenter and Carriage Maker to the Office of Onluanee, 
ia the reign of Charles the Second, ‘are’ mentioned by urpem 
being in the old Hall of this Company. 

The CORDWAINERS’ COMPANY wns first incorporated y 
Heury the Fonrth, in the year 1410, by the style of the * Cord- 
wajnerx and Coblers ;* the latter of which appellations was not, at 
that period, regarded as a term of vulgar reproach, as it now is: 
it seems, indeed, to have designated ay well the dealer in shoes, 
as the shoe-maker, and the latter epithet was them but rarely, if 
ever, used; they were afterwards re-incorporated by the title of 
* Cordwainers’ alone, This Company has a handsome Hannia 
Distaf Lane; it is a modern brick structure, with a stawe front, 
and a sculpture of the Cordwainers’ Arms in the pediment. ** Of 
these Cordwayners I reade, that since the fifth of Richard the 
Second, when he tooke to wife Anne, daughter to Weneesiaus, 
King of Bohemia, by her example the English people had axed 
piked Shoes, tied to their knees, with silken laces, or chains of sil 
ver, and gilt: wherefore in the fourth of Edward the Fourth, it was 
ordained and proclaimed, that beaks of shin and boots should mot 
pass the length of two inches, upon paine of cursing by the Clergie, 
and by Parliament to pay 20s. for every paine: and every Cords 
wayner that shod any man or woman on the Sunday, to pay S0s/7* 

The PAINTER-STAINERS' COMPANY bad its origin from 
some artists wlio formed themselves into a Rrateraity ax earlyas 

the 








* Munday’s Stow’s Lond, p, 395, Edit, 1633, 
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the reign of Edward the Third, (bat were not at that time in- 
‘corporated,) and who appear to have adopted the appellation 
* Puinter-Stainers, from the natore of their chief employments, 
which were those of puinting, or staining glass, illuminating 
umissals, decorating altars, ke. Finding, however, in the lapse 
of years, that many unskilful persons, plaisterers as well as 
others, had obtraded into their profession, and “ brought their 
‘art into disrepute,”” they applied to Queen Elizabeth for a char- 
ter, and, in 1882, obtained her Majesty's Letters Patent to form a 
Company, under the appellation of ‘ The Master, Wardens, and 
‘Commonalty, of the Freemen of the Art and Mystery of Painting, 
‘called Painter-stainers, within the City of London.” Inthe succeed- 
ing reign, a statute was passed (first of James the First) enacting, 
‘among other things advantageous to the Painters of the Metro- 
polis, that “ no Plaisterer shall exercise the art of a Painter in 
the City or suburbs of London, or lay any colour or painting 
whatsoever, unless he be a servant or apprentice to a painter, 
‘or lave served seven years’ apprenticeship to that trade, under 
the penalty of five pounds.” Yet Plaisterers may use whiting, 
Dlacking, red ochre, &e. mingled with size ouly, and not with 
il, without! being subjected to that finc, As the Metropolis in- 
creased in its population, and as taste, wealth, and luxury, opened 
new branches of employment, many Painters settled in Westmin- 
ter, and in other parts beyond the jurisdiction of the Com- 
pany, and fora long period but little intercourse vas maintained 
between those artists and the old Painter-Stainers ; yet a greater 
intimacy was afterwards effected, and among the number who be- 
game members, and whose talonts did honour to the highest 
branches of the art, was the late President of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Joshoa Reynolds. 

Painter-Staiwens’ Hatt is a sinall brick edifice, standing 
on the west ride of Little Trinity Lane, on the site of the mare 
alictont building belonging to the Company, which was destroyed 
in the Great Fire of 1666, Here, in differeut apartments, are va- 
Fiogs pictures, some of them of considerable merit, executed prin- 
cipally by persons who were members of this Society, In the 

2E3 Hall 
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Holl, which is a lofty and well proportioned toom, having the 
ceiling painted of an azure colour, with an Eagle in the’ centre,'as 
if sustaining the chandelier with its beak, are the following pic- 
tures: ‘St. Luke writing his Gospel,’ Van Somer: “ Ruins; 
Griffiere, a good painting: ‘ Reason goverhing Strength,’ an em- 
biematical picture, by Charles Catton, Evq. R.A. given by the 
artist in 1794; * Art and Envy’ Hondius; @ large upright 
* Landscape,’ by Lambert, with figures by Hogarth represesiting 
tho story of the’ Bube with Bloody Hands,’ from Spéncor's Puiry 
Queon, the trees and foliage very fine: Live Fowl,” Ayiig,! by 
Barlow, who designed the Hearse for the ‘interment of General 
Monk: « small piece, with ‘ Three Figures,’ by Larroone, who 
designed the Procession at the Coronation of William and Mary: 
* Still Life,’ an imitation of scrolls, &c. by Taverner, a Proctor of 
Doctor's Commons, who painted for his amusement? a * Flower 
Piece,’ Everbrook : a large upright « Landscape,’ a Sun-set, by 
Robert Aggas, presented by the artist, and forming an exeéllent 
specimen of his manner; with an ornamental © Tablature’ above 
it, by Trovett, who was a Master of this Company: © Heraclitus 
ani Democritus,’ Jacob Penn; and‘ St. Luke, painting,” by the 
same artist: a ‘ Storm, at Sea,’ Sailmaker: a * Flower Piece, 
friven by John Edwards, the artist, 1790: « Fruit, with a Squirrel)? 
Smith: ‘Queen Anne, a medallion, supported by Boys,’ Feilot: 
a‘ Calm, at Sea ;' afine picture, nine feet six inches, by nine feet, 
Peter Monamy ; with a smaller piece by Ut same artint, repres 
senting a ‘ Storm, at Sea :’ ‘ Sir John Brown,” Alderman in 1604, 
the first feoflve of the Company’s Hall: a * Flower Piece,’ Bap- 
tiste, jun. presented by himself: « Still Life,’ Roestraten, or 
Ronsestratton: ‘ The Fire of London,’ Waggoner; a long ple- 
ture, six feet by one foot nine inches :* the € Peace of Utrecht? 
an allegorical painting, by Scbastian Ricci, who executed the 
Altar-picoe at Chelsea College: * David with Goliath Head 
a * Flower Piece,’ Montingo: © w Painter offering his works to 
Minerva,’ 
* This has been copled by P, Mazell, but wretctiodly engraved, for Pam 
mant’s Lond. . 
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Minerea,’ said by Modena, probably for Medina: ‘ Bear-Hunting,’ 
asmall, and, spirited picture, by Houdius, presented in 1778, by 
W. T. Sweet: ‘ Charles the First,’ a half leagth in a circular 
frame, supposed to have been copied from Vandyke, by Stone : 
* Qucen Anne,’ full length, Dahl: * Death of Abel,’ Robert 
‘Smirke, Evq. R.A. presented in 1779, by Mr. T, Mansfield, a 
Member of the Company: ‘ Charles the Second,’ whole length, 
Hoysman: ‘ William the Third, whole length, Sir Godfrey 
Koeller, given by the artist; several small ‘ Flower Pieces,’ pain- 
ters uncertain: ‘ Martyrdom of St, Sebastian,’ by Hayls, or 
Hayes; ‘ Mr. Deputy Sanders,’ Gold-beater,.a Member of the 
Court, in a) circular frame, by John Closterman: ‘ Catherine, 
‘Queen to Charles the Second,’ whole length, Huysman: ‘ An- 
gels appearing to the Shepherds,’ Colloni; ‘ Gening,’ repre- 
sented as drawing from the * Graces and other Figures’; ‘a Mag- 
dale,’ small, and very highly finished, by Gasper Smitz, or 
Swith, with the signature J. S, 1662: ‘ Camden,’ the celebrated 
Antiquary, eho was a Member of this Company, in bis tabard, as 
Clarencienx, King st Arms :* a large ‘ Flower Piece,’ Bap- 
tiste, given by Charles Catton, Esq. R. A, and a large picture of 
* Architecture of the Corinthian Order, by Trevett. In the 
Olerk’s Dining Room, wll the greater pannels are eocupied by 
paintings,of distinet subjects, us Landscapes, History, Ruins, 
&e. by various Artists, Painter-Stainors ; among them isa ‘ Diana 
and Endymion,’ by Parmentier, and a good picture of ‘ Perseus 
‘and Andromeda.’ It seems probable, that this apartinent was 
thus fitted up soon after the rebuilding of the Hall, subsequently 
to the Great Fire. In the Court Room is an old picture dis- 
playing ‘ three Portraits,’ (three quarter lengths) of former Masters 
of this Company; a marble bust of Mr. Thomas Evans,’ Mas- 
ter in 1687, and a considerable benefactor, by Edward Pierce, 
the younger, eho sculptured the Dragons on the Monument; and 
shead of the late ‘ Jokn Stock, Esq,’ of Hampstead, who dying 
. 2E4 in 

This portrait dias been very finely copied on Enampl. by Henry Bone, 
Baqi B.A. 
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in 1751, bequeathed upwards of 110001. to the | Painter-Stainers 
for benevolent nses, besides various large sums to different clvari- 
table establishments. » ea 
The CURRIERS’ COMPANY is of considerable antiquity 
as a Brotherhood, a Guild having ben founded by the Members 
0 carly us the year 1367, in the conventoal Church of tho 
White Friars in Fleet Street; yet the regular incorporation of 
this Company did not take place till the year 1605, when James 
the First granted the Curriers their first charter. Cunniens’ 
Hats is a plain brick building, standing in a small court (hmy= 
ing an arched entrance with the Cotnpany’s Arms above) ou the 
south side of London Wall. In a window of the: Court Room, 
which is on the first floor, are the Royal Arms, well painted, 
nud under them ‘ This Hall was new built and glassed inthe yeare 
1670,’ Iu the pannels above the screen are palutings of “Juastice,! 
* Plenty,’ and* ‘Temperance,’ and on the different sides of the Mus- 
ters’ Chair are portraits of James the First, and Mr, William 
Dawes ; the latter of whom gave an estate to the Company, 
The MASONS’ COMPANY was originally incorporated in 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, under the appellation of. ¢ Bree 
Masons,’ yet in the charter under which the members now act, — 
and whith was given by Charles the Second, in 1677, they are 
styled “ Masons’ only. The‘ Marblers,” another ancient Fellow= 
ship, but not legally incorporated, las long been united to this 
community: the Marblers appear to have been, properly, Sealp~ 
tors ; and were much distinguished for their skill in carving the 
* Portraitnres,’ and other figures ov mouuments and grave-stones, 
Masons Hatt is a small stone edifico'in Masons’ Alley, Basing= 
hall Street; it is now rented by a Carpet manufacturer, 9 
‘The PLUMBERS’ COMPANY was incorporated, in 16112 
the site of their ancient Hall in Anchor Lane-is now occupied by 
extensive warehouses, ‘The present Piumpxns’ HALL standa 
in Great Bush Lane, Cannon Street; it was built a fow years aga, — 
wad is scarcely any thing more than a respectable modern dwell- 
ing: the Company's Arms are displayed over the central window. 
. The 


fe 
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-Bighth,'in the year 1515; their Hatt. is a small brick edifice, in 
Little Elbow Lane. \ eridenrniet 
_ he FOUNDERS’ COMPANY was incorporated by James the 
First, in 1614, ond empowered to “search all brass weights, and 
‘brass and copper wares, within the City of London, and three 
wiles thereof; and all brass weights made within that circuit 
must be sized by the Company’s standard, and stamped with 
their mark. Foonpens’ Haut stands in a small court near 
St, Margaret’s Church, in Lothbury, which, according to Stow, 
was formerly “ for the most part possessed by Founders that cast 
candlesticks, chafing-dishes, spice-mortars, and such like copper 
or laton works :"—this building is now rented by a respectable 
congregation of Protestant Dissenters, and it has been used asa 
Dissenting Mecting-house for upwards of a century. 

‘The POULTERERS were incorporated in 1504: they have 
@ Livery, but no Hall. The COOKS, though a very an- 
cient Fellowship, were not incorporated till the year 1480, but 
have obtained confirmatory charters from Quocn Blizabeth and 
James the First. Their Hall, which stood in Aldersgate Street, 
nearly opposite to Little Britain, was destroyed by an accidental 
fire, about thirty pereees its site is now covered by dwelling~ 
houses» 
“Phe COOPERS? COMPANY was incorporated by Henry the 
Seventh, in 1601; aud in the following reign, (28th of Henry the 
Eighth,) was empowered to ‘ search and guage’ all barrels and 
other vestels made for the sale of ale, beer, and soap, through- 
out Loudon, and within two miles round its suburbs. By the 
same statute it) was also enacted, that no Brewer, who shall 
“ brew for sale beer or ale, shall occupy the mystery of Coopers, 
nor take any barrels, or other vessels, whereby they shall put 
their beer orlale to sale; but all such barrels, or other vessels 
of wood shall be made and marked by the Coopers, upon pain to 
forfeit for every such barrel, or other vessel, three shillings and 
fourpence.”  Coorsas’ HALt. ix a substantial brick edifice, 

ce standing 
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standing on the west side of Basinghall Street 5 and besides its. 
regular appropriation to the conecras of the Company, i 

made use of for some years for the drawing of the State-Lottery 
Tickets. In the windows are several coats of arms in stained 
telass, and the Company possess two tolerable portraits; the ene 
of Sir John Flect, who was Lord Mayor in 1693, and the other 
Uf Henry Stroud, Esq, who bequeathed to them (6500), for: the 
building and codowment.of a Free School and a 
Egham, in Surrey. 

‘The LYLERS' and BRICKLAYERS’ COMPANY ‘eaioaa 
siderable antiquity, though it was not regularly incorporated till 
the year 1568, Bricktayeas’ Hatt is, siteated im a small 
‘court on the south side of Leadenhall Street, in the midst of vax 
tious rude, clumsy, and irregular dwellings, constracted probably 
in the sixteenth centary, of timber, and lath and plaister, ‘The: 
Hall was built in 1627, but bas long been deserted by the Com- 
pany, and is now a Jew’s Synagogue ; in the rh 
8 handsome cupola. ; 

The BOWYERS formed a Company by pore ad 
previous to their legal incorporation in the eighteenth year of 
James the First; and it bas been remarked as a singular cireum~ 
stance, that they should have been first incorporated at time 
when the use of the Bow, as a military engine, had been almost 
entirely superseded by the introduction of fire-urms: this Com 
pany has a Livery, but no Hall. The FLETCHERS, or Arrows 
makers, from Fléche, an arrow, is only a prescriptive Company, 
though it possesses both arms and a Livery, and had formerly a 
Hall, in St. Mary Axe: the Members are now of different trades. 
With the Bowyers and Fletchers, were anciently connceted two. 
‘other Fraternities, called the SrutvoeRs and the AnRow-HEAD 
Maxxus, both which have become merely nominal professions, 
in consequence of the general use of gunpowder. Even so early 
as the year 1570, these trades had so greatly decreased, that 
they collectively petitioned the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, that 
he would exert his good offices with the Queen in their favour) 

by 
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by obtaining a probibition of the practise of unlawful games, and 
an enforcement of the excreises of tho Long Bow, Soon after- 
wards, a Commission was insued agreeably to the prayer of the 
Petition, und Commissioners were appointed in every county to 
“take doe abd lawfal search, as well for suchas used unlawfal 
games, as also whether every person, for himwelf, his servants, 
and other youth, had sufficient bows and arrows, and had not 
occupied the same according to the Statute.” In the following 
year a new Commission was appointed ‘ to cortify to the Lord 
Chancellor, or Lord Keeper for the time being, in how many 
towns and parishes the former Commission had been exoeated, 
and what had been the effect produced.’” Still further to pro- 
mote the aim of the Petitioners, the Venetian Merchants were 
required to pay certain penaltics to the crown for not importing 
© Bow-staves made of yew,’ into England, as ordered by statute 
fn the reign of Edward the Fourth: the Merchants, however, in 
& counter-petition, having stated, “ the impossibility of perform- 
ing at this time what had been accomplished in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, ax the Turks had possession of the Country 
which had been planted with yews,” the demand does not appear 
to have heen persevered in. 

‘The BLACKSMITHS were first incorporated by Queen Eli- 
zabeth in 1671, and a confirmatory charter was granted to them 
by James the First. Their Haut isa large brick edifice standing 
on the west side of Lambert Hill: it was erected soon after the 
Great Fire, bat hax long been untenanted by the Company, and 
is now ina state of much dilapidation, 

The JOINERS existed as a Brotherhood in the time of Henry 
the Seventh, but were wot incorporated till the year 1669, when 
Quetn Elizabeth granted them her Letters Patent, under the 
appellation ‘of ¢ The Faculty ‘of the Joiners and Ciclors of Lon 
don’ ‘They have a numerous Livery, and had formerly a Hail, 
which wes given to them by a widow, who enjoined them, in 
consideration for the gift, to cause a certain number of masses 
to be said for her soul, That edifice was destroyed in the Fire 

nd 9 of 
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of London; and the New Hall whieli arose upow its site; "but 
had been let out by the Company for many’ years, underwent a 
similar fate by an accidental tire in the month of December, 
it stood in a confined siteation on the east side of Joiners" 
ings (anciestly eallod Friars’ Lane, oo gases ‘Lane}) 
‘Thames Street, > ile ae 
The WEAVERS or Tellarii, a8 sy! were 
were united as a Guild as carly as the reign of Henry the First, 
to whom they paid a rent of 16), avonally, They are thought to 
have been the first incorporated of all the City Companies; 
and this conjecture is corroborated by a passage in Cotton's 
Records of Parliament, which states, that in the’ “© Eightli of 
Henry the Fourth, the Weavers of London’ prayed the King 
that ‘ their Charter granted by Henry, son of Maud the Em- 
press, for 20 marks 2 shillings of fec-farm, may’ be confirmed, 
so as the weavers strangers may. be under their governance.” 
In the Charter referred to, which has becn given in English by 
Stow,* it was ordained, that ‘no person either in the City, or 
in Southwark, or any other place appertaining to Loudon, should 
exercise the Weavers’ craft, unless: he belonged to their Guild; 
and that no man should injure them under a penalty of 1014 by 
the same instrumont the Weavers wore ordered to pay to the 
King two marks of gold, annually, at Michaelmas, Henry the 
Second again confirmed the franchises of the Company in his 
thirty-first year, but decreed also, that.‘ Ifany man made eoth 
of Spanish wool, mixed with English wool, the Port-grave ought 
to burn it} ovnv 
The tenacity with which the Weavers maintained thelr ehar- 
tered riglits gave such offence, and occasioned so mach conten+ 
tion, that, about the year 1200, the City offered King’ Joha'a 
gratuity of GO marks to dissolve the Company, ‘The rosult ie 
differently stated ; but the probability is, that the Weavers were 
only ot that time subjected to an increase of rent; yet their 
‘ ~~ - wey 
* Sorvey of London, p, 286, Edit, 1598, ‘tit ow 
extreme 
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extreme jeatouky of intraders caused #o many dixpates, that the 
‘Company. was at length put under the domination of the City 
“Magistracy ‘by act of Parliawont in the seventh of Henry the 
Fourth. |. Sivee that period numerous legislative provisions and 
enactments have been made for the regulation of the weaving 
‘trade in allits variety of branches, Weavers’ Hane ie a ree 
“spectable edifice of noe ‘standiog on the eastside - neon 
Vm wai 
WOOLMEN are only a earareley by pressed cia 
neither Hall nor Livery. The SCRIVENERS, who were 
lly denominated “The Writers of the Court Letters of the 
‘of London, were incorporated by James the First in 1616, 
under the appellation of ‘ The Society of Writers,’ &e. They 
have a Livery, and had formerly a Hall in Noble Street; bat 
‘hating been much reduced, they sold the latter to the Company 
‘of Coxcl-Makers; who ‘aro ithe present owners, » The FRUIT. 
ERERS were incorporated in 1605; they have a Livery, but 
no Hall, The PLAISTERERS were incorporated by Henry the 
‘Seventh in 1501; and they obtained a confirmatory ‘charter from 
Pc the Second in 1667. By’ an Act of Common Council, 
onde in the Sixth of William and Mary, it was ordered that all 
‘persons exercising the trade of a Plaisterer within the City and 
its Liberties, ‘undcr the cover of having the freedom of other 
‘Companics, withont making themselves free of this, should be 
subjected toa penalty, Pxatsrerers’ Hace is situated on the 
orth side of Addie Street; it is of brick, and its internal decorae 
‘tions were originally in the best style of the Company’s profession, 
cbut these have greatly snfiered through the appropriations made 
of this building, which has been rented by various tenants for diff 
erent purposes : of late years it has beon occupied as a Dancing 
» The STATIONERS’ COMPANY had existed as a Fraternity 
dong previons to the invention of Printing, but were nob regu- 
Jarly- incorporated till the reign of Philip aud Mary, when, on the 
furth of May, 1666, » Charter was granted to the Members, for 
~ the 
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‘the purposes, as it would seem by the preamble, of making them 
the ‘Court tools’ in fetterings the liberty. of the. press, and pre- 
venting the circulation of all re ‘that exposed the 
of the Romish Church, “ Know ye,” says this curious inst 
ment, “ that We, considering and. manifestly. perceiving | 
several seditious and heretical Books, both in verse and 
are daily published, stamped, and printed, by divers 
schismatical, and heretical persons, not only exciting our 
‘and lieye-men to sedition and disobedience agaiust us, our crown, 
and dignity, but also to the renewal and propagating very great 
and detestable heresies against the faith and sound Catholic doc- 
trine of Holy Mother, the Church, and being willing to provide: 
‘@ proper remedy in this case, We, of our own special favour, 
cettain knowledge, and mere motion, do will, give, and grant, 
to our beloved and faithful Liegemen, &e, Freemen of the Mys 
tery or Art of a Stationer of our City of London, and the Suburbs 
thereof, that from henceforth they may be in deed, fact, and 
name, onc Body of itself, for ever, and one Society corporate 
for ever, with one Master, and two Keepers or Wardens—and 
that they may ¢njoy a perpetual succession.” Among the subse- 
quent enactments in this Charter which was confirmed by Queen 
Blizabeth, and afterwards by Act of Parliament in the reign of 
William and Mary, * are the following : 

“ That no Person within the Kingdom of England, or Domi- 
anions thereof, either by himself, or by his journeymen, servants, 
or by any othor person, shall practise or exercise the Art or 
Mystery of Printing, or Stamping any Book, or any thing to be 
wold or bargained for, within this our Kingdom of Eagland, or 
the Dominions thereof, unless the same person is or shall be one 
of the Society of the aforesaid Mystery or Art of a Stationer of 
the City aforesaid, at the time of his aforesaid printing or stamp- 
ing; or has for that purpose obtained our license, or the license 
of the beirs and successors of our aforesaid Queen, That the 
aforesaid Master and Keepers or Wardens, ‘aud their Successors. 
for 







* Mal. Lond. Red. Vol, IV. p. 383. 
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for the time being, whall very lawfully as well search, as often 


ss they plea please, any place, shop, house, chamber, or building, of 
any ‘stamper, printer, binder, or seller, of any manner of Books 
within our Kingdom of England, and Dominions thereof, con- 
cerning of for any Books or things printed, or stamped, or to ba 

rinted or stamped, as seize, take away, have, burn, or convert 

@ the proper use of the said Society, all and singular those 
Books and those things, which are or shall be printed or stamped 
contrary to the form of any statute, act, or proclamation, made, 
oF to be mnde.””* 

Tn the socond year of Elizabeth, the Stationers bad the grant 
ofa Livery, and were directed “‘ to prepare and make ready the 
same liverys with speed, 9o that they may from henceforth attend 

wait upon the Lord Mayor of this City at all common 
pe &c. Thirty years afterwards, namely, in January, 
1588-9, « precept was sent by the Lord Mayor, requiring the 
Master and Wardens, and six of the comeliest personages of the 
Company, to attend him at the Park Corner, above St, James’s, 
on horseback, in velvet conts, chains of gold, and with staff 
torches, to wait on the Queen ‘ for the recreating of her Ma- 
jesty’ in her progress from Cholsea to Whitehall.¢ Similar Pre- 
cepts for the attendance of the most ‘ graceful’ men of the Com- 
pany 

‘© The expenses attending the obtaining of this Charter, are thus parti- 
colarized in the Books of the Company + 

’ ‘The ehargis layde oute (or oure Corporation. 

* Fyrite, for two tymos wrytinge of our boke before yt was sygued be the 
Kinge and the Quene’s Majestic’s Highnes. .. 
‘Item, for the syngned and the prevy seale, 
# Item, for the great seal, .20- .200+ 








* Iteas, to the clerkes for expody’ 
* Item, for tymnynge and for the ski 


ose ocae 


4 Sep the Precept at large in Queen Elizabeth's Progresses, Vol. ILI. 
nm 
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pany have also since been directed to tho Masters Sod Keckge 
in different reigns. 

James, the First, by his Letters Patent, dated cea 
October the 29th, 1603, granted to the Stationers’ 
privilege of the sole printing of “ all manner tke 
bookes of Prymers, Psalters, and Psalms, in pire ica 
‘with musyeall notes or withoute notes, both in great volumes 4 and 
in small, in the Englishe tonge,” as well as “all manner of Ale 
manackes and Prognostycacions whatsoever in the English tonge, 
and all manner of bookes and pamphletts tendynge to the same 
purpose.” By another Charter dated at Westminster, Mareh 
the Sth, 1615, the same Monareh confirmed his former grant to the 
Stationers and established them in the sole right of printing “the 
Psalms, of David in English meetre, and notes to singe them ; 
the A, B, C, with the Little Catechisme, and the Catechisme i 
English and Latine, by Alexander Nowell,” all which lad been 
already transferred to the Company under a grant made by Queen 
Etizabeth: he also gave them liberty to make the necessary laws 
and ordinances for the due maintenance of their privileges, 

The sole right of printing Almanacks was long maintained by 
this Company ; but in the early part of the present reign, after a 
strenuously-contested litigation in the Courts of Law, the late 
Mr,, Thomas Carnan, Bookseller, in St. Panl's Church-yard, 
obtained a legal decision against the exclusive privilege of the 
Stationers ; and the printing of Almanacks was in consequence 
left open to the Public at large. The prior possession of the 
trade, however ; the holding of all the popular copyrights, and 
the low rates at which their Almanacks are retailed, have eon- 
tributed to secure to the Company aliost as general a sale as if 
their previous monopoly hnd been established and/thé publica. 
tion of these annual calendars forms a very productive bratich of 
revenue, - 

The entry of Printed Books on the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company, which is attended by the payment of a sinall sum, and the 
deposit of nine copies of the work entered, secures protection from 


piracy, 
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piracy, under pain of certain specific penalties, The first publiz 
cation entered on the Books of the Company stands thas :— 
“To William Pekerynge, a ballet, called a Ryse and Wake, 

0 0 4a” 
- SraTtownns’ Ha11 is situated on the north side of Ludgate- 
street, in the upper part of Stationers’ Court. Before their re- 
moval hither the Company had two other Balls, one in Milk 
‘Street, Cheapside, and the other in St, Paul’s Church-yard. 
‘The present Hall stands upon the site of ‘ Bergavenny House, 
which was a spacious building of stone and wood, that in the 
reigns of Edward the Second and Third, had belonged to John, 
‘Duke of Bretagne, and Earl of Richmond. It was noxt possessed 
by the Earls of Pembroke, and called * Pembroke’s Tun’; and af¢ 
terwards by Willian Beauchamp, Lord Abergavenny, from whose 
~ family, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it passed in marriage, 
_ by the daughter and heiress of Henry, Lord Abergavenny, to 
Sir Thomas Fane. ‘The Stationers purchased the estate about 
the year 1611, and having partly rebuilt the mansion, made it 
thelr Hall: that structure was consumed in the Great Fire of 
1666; within a few years after which the present edifice was 
erected. It is a plain building of brick, but was substantially 
repaired, cased with stone, and modernized, in the year 1800, 
by the late Robert Mylne, Esq. Before it is « paved court-yard 
inclosed by a handsome iron-railing, with gates. ‘The front ex= 
hibits a range of large arched windows, an ornamented entrance, 
find a neat cornice with pannels of bas reliefs above, The lase- 
ment story, and some other parts of the fabric, ‘ serve as ware- 
houses for the Company’s stock of printed Books, and for other 
Printed books which are the property of such individaal members 
of the fraternity ox choose to rent them.’ On the left, is a flight 
‘of steps leading to the Hall, or Great Room, which has an ele 
gant carved sercen of the Composite order at the etitrance, and is 
surrounded by an oak wainscoting. ‘The light is admitted through 
ToRty windows sashed, on each side ; and at the north end is a large 
arched window cutirely Glled with painted glass, and the border 
2F and 
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and variegated fan of which are oxtremely vivid aud resplendent, 
'This, with the exception of « the Arms and Crest of the Com 
pany, which were preserved for their antiquity and excellence,” 
was the gift of Thomas Cadell, Esq. a late eminent Bookseller, 
who was Sherilf of London in ESO]. It is composed of seven 
compartments, filled with the arms of the City, the Royal arms, 
the Company's arms, and Crest, the arms of the Donor, and two 
beautifal emblematical figares from designs by Smirke; oneof them 
indicative of * Learning,’ and the other of * Religion.’ All the 
modern painted glass in this window was executed by Me, Eggi~ 
ton, of Birmingham, und it is a very admirable specimen of lis 
ability in the art. On festival days, the Company's Plate is 

ranged ov am antique cup-board in this apartment, 
The Court Room is spacious, and very superbly decorated and 
fitted up. [tis lighted by four large windows, hung with ¢rim= 
son curtains festooned, and overlooking @ pleasant garden. ‘The 
ceiling is arched, and richly ornamented with stuceo-work ; it 
rises from am elegant Composite corniee, and from the contre ix 
suspended a larger chandelier of eut glass. ‘The chimmey-picee, 
which is composed of variegated marbles, has a besatifally en 
riched frieze, finely sculptured with fraits and Howersinthe boldest 
relief, and similar decorations are extended to the cornice in 
various tastefal and picturesque forms, At the west end of this 
spartment is the Master's seat; and over it, sarmouuted by erim- 
son dmpery, a fine painting by West, of « King Alfred dividing 
his last Loaf with the poor Pilgrim. This pictare was presented 
to the Company in the year 1779 by the late Mr. Alderman Boy= 
dell, (who published a fine engraving from it, by Sharpe,) and 
whose own portrait hangs on the right of the chimney-piece, und was 
also given by him in 1792, in which year this gentleman passed 
throogh his Mayoralty : the likeness, and the colouring im the lattor 
picture are good ; yet the allegory denoted by the figures of Jas- 
tice, Pradeuce, Lidustey, Commerce, and Plenty, whieh surround 
the Civic Chair, wherein the Lord Mayor is seated, givesit greatly 
the air of a fauciful production. 1t was painted by Graham; who 
likewise 
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likewise executed another large picture, placed on the left of the 
fire-place, which ropresents ‘ Mary, Queen of Scots, escaping 
from Lochlevin Castle by the assistance of George Donglas:” 
this also was given by Mr, Alderman Boydell, in 1791, and has 
boen engraved. 

In the Stock Room, which opens from the Hall, and in.which 
the * mercantile part of the Company’s business is transacted,’ 
are the following portraits :—Tycho Wing, the celebrated Alma+ 
nack-maker, represented with lively and expressive features, bis 
right hand ona Celestial sphere, an open collar, and over his 
shoulders a loose drapery : Matthew Prior, ‘ ob, 1721, wt. 57,7 
‘a clever picture, in which the Poet and Statesman is depicted 
with an animated countenance, wearing a cap and crimson gown 
Bishop Hoadly, sitting, a half length, well painted, and habited 
as Dean of the Order of the Garter; this was painted at the 
charge of the late William Wilkins, Esq. Citizen and Stationer, 
and was bequeathed by him to the Company, to whom it devolved 
in 1784; Sir Richard Steele, his collar open, and on his bead 
a velyet cap: William Bowyer, the Elder, Printer: Robert 
Nelson, Esq. author of several pious and admonitory publica- 
tions, a fine and engaging portrait by Sir Godfrey. Kneller: 
Archbishop Chicheley, curious old picture, on board. The 
portraits of Prior aud Steele formed part of the collection of Ed- 
ward Esrl of Oxford, and are supposed to have been executed by 
Kaeller ; they were presented to the Stationers by the estimable 
Mr, Deputy Nichols,* (who was Master of this Company in 
1805,) as were also those of Bowyer, Nelson, and Chicheley. 
At the cast ond of the room is a clever Bust of William Bowyer, 
Esq. the younger, ‘ a man, who for more than half a ecntury stood 
unrivalled as a learned Printer; and to his literary and profes- 
sional abilities added an excellent moral character.’ He died in 
November, 1777, at the age of seventy-cight ; and the Bust here 
preserved was modelled from a mask taken afer his decease, 

2Fe He 
“© An attimated and faithful likeness of this gentleman, engraved by Charles 


‘Heatly from a drawing made by J. Jackson, in March, 1813, bas been re 
ceutly published, 
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Me bequeathed to the Company the interest of 50001. upon trust,” 
for the benefit of nine aged * Printers, Compositors or Pressman,” 
(to be elected by the Master, Wardens, and Assistatits;) and ofa’ 
further 10001, for the use of such Journeyman Compositor a» 
should have a competent knowledge of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages, and be upwards of thirty-one years of age. 

Besides the above bequests, various others have been made to 
this Company for charitable purposes; and much advantage is 
also derived from the produce of the sale ‘of Almanacks, and 
the joint stock, or capital, connected with it, which is divided 
into shares, half-shares, quarter-shares, and half-quarter shares, 
and Meld by different classes of its Members, ‘The freemen are 
wiumerous, and include Stationers, Printers, Booksellers, Book- 
Vinders, &e, The Company's Hall has been frequently the seeno 
of musical concerts, feasts, and convivial meetings, exclusive of 
those peculiar to the Society. An outlet from the Halll into Lud- 
gate Strect, is now making, through o dwelling-louse, at the 
expense of the Company. 

The EMBROIDERERS, or ‘ Broiderers,’ as they were for- 
merly called, were incorporated in 1661 by Queen Elizabeth: 
they have a Livery, and a small Hall standing in a court on the 
north side of Gatter Lane, Cheapside, but now tenanted by a 
merchant: the Company’s arms, neatly senIptured in stone, are 
exhibited over the entrance from Gutter Lane. The UPHOLD- 
ERS were incorporated in the year 1627 by Charles the Pirit; 
and the MUSICIANS in 1604 by James the First: these Com" 
panies have each a Livery but no Hall. The TURNERS, who 
were also incorporated by James the First, have both a Livery 
and a Hall, the latter being a small edifice on College Hill. 
‘The BASKET MAKERS, are a Fraternity by prescription, but” 
without either Livery or Hall. The GLAZIERS were incor- 
porated in 1637 by Charles the First, under the appellation of 
“Glaziers and Painters’ of Glass:’ they have a Livery, and had” 
formerly a Hall in Kerion Lane, but the latter having been de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire, was never rebailt. The HORNERS 
Bere incorporated in 1638, but have neither Livery nov Hall, 

+ ‘The’ 
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The FARRLERS wero incorporated in 1673, and bave a Livery, 
bat no Hall, The PAVIORS form 4 Company by prescription, 
Jet have neither Hall nor Livery. The LORINERS, or Lori- 
mers, that is, makers of spurs, bridle-bits, and other small arti- 
cles in ison, for harness work, though a very ancient Brother- 
hood, were not incorporated till the reign of Queen Anne, in 
1712; they have a Livery, but no Hall. 
_ The APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY was originally incor- 
porated with the Grocers by James the First in 1606, but eleven 
yours afterwards be granted the Apotheearics a distinct charter, 
and forbade the Grocers, and others, from retailing any medicines 
and nostrums, ‘ the sale of which he ordained to be entirely under 
the management of the Master, Wardens, and Fellows of the now 
Company.’ At that period the number of Apothecaries’ Shops 
within the City and its Suburbs, were only one hundred and four, 
Various important privileges have been since confirmed upon this 
Company by different acts of Parliament; and its members are 
exempted from all Ward and Parish offices. ‘I'he freehold of the 
Physic Garden at Chelsea was given to the Apotheearies by Sir 
Hans Sloane, upon condition that they should present annually 
to the Royal Society, fifty new, Plants, till the wamber should 
ainount to 2000. This condition was punctually fulfilled, and 
the specimens are yet preserved in the Society’s Collcetion, 
| AporHecautes’ Haut is a spacious and plain edifice, chiefly 
of brick, sitaated on the cast side of Water Lane, Blackfriars, 
‘The buildings form a quadrangle, inclosing a small paved court, 
in which a high dight of steps on the cast side leads to the Hall, 
or Great Room: here is a Corinthian screen, and at the north 
end a small gallery, together with a Bust of Gideon de Laune, 
& French Refugee, (and Apothecary to James the Pirst,) to whose 
‘exertions the Company were principally indebted for their incor- 
poratiow, and the following portraits: Robert Gower, Esq. Mas~ 
ter in 1726, a whole length; Sir Benjamin Rawlings, Esq. 
Sheriff in 1737, a tolerable picture: Peter Guelsthorp, Esq. 
Mastor in 1701: Henry Smith, Esq Master in 1727; Milligan 
Prowting, Esq, Master in 1773, seated, at a writing table, in 
2F3 his 
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his right band, a key; a well coloured and expressive picture, 
Gideon de Laune, Esq. throe-quarters : Dr. George Pile, whole 
length : Sir John Clerke, Master in 1694: Mr. John Lorimer, 
Master in 1664: James the First and Charles the First, whole 
lengths; and William the Third and Queen Mary, balf lengths 
In the Court Room are two very good three-quarter lengths, by 
Pine, of John Allen, Esq. and Joseph Hiyden, Esq. Master in 
1763, both represented as sitting : and a Uiird of similar size, of 
Cornelius Dutch, Esq. apparently by Hudson. ~ 

In this building are extensive and convenient Elaboratories 
for the making of Chemical and Galenical preparations; and om 
the west side is a large shop, in which vast quantities of modi~ 
cines of the best qualitics are retailed, as well to the profession 
as to the public, The whole of the medicines used in the navy 
are received from this Hall.* Once yearly, for the improvement 
of studonts, apprentices, &c. a general Herbarizing takes place 
among the Members of this Company ; and several others, but to 
a less extent, are made in the course of the summer. 

The SHIPWRIGHTS had composed a Society by prescrip. 
tion for many years previously to their regular incorporation by 
James the First in 1605, ‘They had formerly a Hall at Radeliffe 

Cross, 

* Tu the year #747, the Apothecaries' Company applied to the Legislas 
ture for an increase of authority in searching for, and destroying adulterated 
drugs, compounds, &c. + and it appeared from the subsequent proreedings 
before the House of Commous, that there were then 700 apothecaries” shops 
within London syd seven miles round it, (one half of which were kept by 
petvons not free of the Company,) exclusive of those kept by Druggists, In 
the course of the examination it was folly proved that the Chemists were im 
the practice of waking bud medicines for dishonest venders, under the appel- 
tation of on eerum, and thet the coal and proper compounds made for honest 
dealers were distinguished by the erm werum ; that ™ crus was sul for 
Diascordium, which resewbled auy thing rather than the true Disseordiam 5 
that Gascoigne’s Powder contained the juice of Spigach, im place of Oriental 
Berar; that the irue Cinnamon Water was imitated by Cassia carysphylleta 5 
and tincture of Rhobarb in wine, by Beer diluted with wuter ; that syrap of 
Balsuin was prepared with the juice of Marsh Sfallows to save Sugar; aad 
that Glauber galt proved to bo Lymington galt, a notorious imposition.” 
Mal, Loud. Red. Vol, IL. p. 381. 
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Cross, bot that having been pulled down was never rebuilt: they 
were admitted to lave a Livery in 1752. 

The SPECTACLE-MAKERS were incorporated in 1690, but 
have neither Livery nor Hall, The CLOCK-MAKERS were 
incorporated in 1632, and have a Livery but uo Hall, The 
GLOVERS were incorporated in 1638, and have'a Livery ; but 
their Hall in Beech Lane, Whitecross Street, having gone to de- 
cay, was afterwards converted into tenements. The COMB-MA- 
KERS received their charter in 1636, but have ‘neither Livery 
nor Hall, The FELT-MAKERS, or Hat-makers, wore anci- 
ently united with the Habordashers, but having obtained a sepa- 
ration, they were incorporated by themselves by James the First 
in 1004; they have a Livery, but no Hall, The PRAME- 
WORK-KNITYERS were incorporated in 1663, and have a 
Livery, but no Hall, The SILK-THROWERS, or THROWS- 
TERS, were constituted a Fellowship iv 1562, bat were not re 
gularly incorporated till 1630: the SILKMEN were incorpo- 
rated in 1631: the PIN-MAKERS in 1636: the three latter 
‘Companies have neither Hall nor Livery, with the exception of 
the Pin-mukers, who lave a Hall in Pinners-Hall Coart, Old 
Broad Street, but which has long been tenanted by a conyrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters. The NEEDLE-MAKERS, who 
have a Livery, but no Hall, were incorporated by Oliver Crom~ 
well in 1656, 

The GARDENERS were incorporated in 1616; the SOAP, 
MAKERS in 1638; and the TIN-PLATE WORKERS in 
1670; Wiese have neither Hall nor Livery, The WHEEL. 
WRIGHTS, who were incorporated in 1670; and the DISTIL- 
LERS in 1638, have cach a Livery, but no Holl. The HAT- 
BAND-MAKERS were incorporated in 1638, but have neither 
Livery nor Hall, The PATTEN-MAKERS, who were incor- 
porated in 1670; and the GLASS-SELLERS, in 1664, have 
Liveries, but no Hall, The TOBACCO-PIPE MAKERS of 
(the Cities of London and Westminster’ were incorporated in 
1663, but have no Hall nor Livery, The COACH anu COACH. 

QF HARNESS. 


MIDDLE: 
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HARNESS-MAKERS were incorporated in 1671, and have both 
Hall and Livery; bat the former, which is a tolerably lange edi- 
fice in Noble-street, Falcon Square, has long been let out to 
different uses, and the principal apartment has been appropriated 
both asa Debating Room and a Dancing Academy. 

The GUN-MAKERS were incorporated in 1638; the GOLD 
and SILVER WIRE-DRAWERS in 1623, re-incorporated in 
1693 ; the LONG-BOW-STRING MAKERS are a Company by 
prescription; the CARD-MAKERS were incorporated in 16295 
the FAN-MAKERS ‘ of the Cities of London and Westminster” 
in 1709; the WOOD-MONGERS in 1606; the STARCH- 
MAKERS in 1662; and the FISHERMEN in 1687: not any 
of these Companies have either a Hall or a Livery. 

The PARISH CLERKS were originally incorporated in the 
year 1282, by Henry the Third, under the appellation of the * Bra- 
ternity of St. Nicholas,’ and the Members received confirmations 
with additional privileges from several succeeding Kings, prior to 
their dissolution as « chartered Brotherhood in the time of Edward 
the Sixth, In the year 1611, they were re-incorporated by James 
the First, whose grant was confirmed in 1636, by his son, Charles 
the First, The Company consists of all the Parish Clerks of the 
Cities of London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, 
and the fifteen out-Parishes which are included in the Bills of 
Mortality. 

In the Catholic times the Parish Clerks formed a far more 
important Society than at present, and many ecclesinstics, and 
other persous of the first quality, a8 well male as female, united 
themselves to their Fraternity, They were accustomed to assem- 
Die annually for the performance of Mysteries, or scriptural 
Dramas, and had likewise other public. festivals, which they 
celebrated with music and singing. Their Mysteries were usually 
performed in the open air near the Spring or Well, called from 
thence the Clerks’ Well ;* where, on one occasion, in 1391, they 

are 





* This Well, whieh has since given naine to the extensive disttiet of Clerky 
éqwell, still exists near the bottom of Clerkenwell Green; see further, ender 
fue account of St, James's, Clerkenwell. 
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ase recorded to have played three days. successively’ before 
. Richard the Seoond, his Queen, and the: whole Court; and oa 
sanother, «to have acted the ‘ Creation-of the World,” in presence 
-ef Henry the Fourth (anno 1409): and 2 vast concourse: of 
tators, including most of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom : 
the latter performance occupied the time of eight entire days. 
In May also, 1562, after the celebration of a Communion in the 
Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, adjoining to Guildhall, the Parish 
*Clerks received seven persons into their Brotherhood, and haying 
‘dined together in their own Hall, attended ‘ 2 goodly Play of the 
+Children of Westminster, with waits, regals, and singing.” 
_ This Company has the privilege-of compiling and printing ‘the 
‘weekly and yearly retarns of Baptisms and Burials, known un- 
der the appellation of the ‘ Bills of Mortality,” which, at stated 
intervals they present to the King and to the Lord Mayor. 
Parisn Crerxs’ Hatt, an old and irregular brick edifice on 
the west side of Wood Street, is now occupied by a whalebone 
cutter, excepting a small room on the first floor, where the mem- 
bers assemble for business, and hold weekly meetings to improve 
themselves in ing. Here against the east wall, framed and 
glazed, hangs the Charter granted to them by James the First ; 
and a tolerable portrait of William Roper, Esq. (in a black 
farred gown, small ruff, and collegiate cap,) who gave to the 
Company two small frechold estates in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, subject to the payment of 41. to four prisons, annually, for 
ever. In the window, which fronts the north, are several small 
pieces of painted glass, representing ‘ David playing on his 
Harp ;’ ‘ St. Cecilia at the Organ ;’ ‘the Arms of Charles the 
Second ;? and the portraits of John Clarke, Master in 1675, and 
Stephen Peckhurst, Master in 1685. Before the Reformation, 
as appears from Stow, the Hall of this Company was sitnated 
near Little St. Helens in Bishopsgate Street, where they had 
‘various tenements near the Gate, and among them’ seven alms- 
houses for decayed members,.their wives and widows. ‘ The 
saide Hall, with the other buildings,’ was in the time of Edward 


the 
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the Sixth granted to Sir Robert Chester, Kut. of Cambridge- 
shire, ‘ against whom the parish Clarkes commenciag suite in 
the raigne of Queene Marie, and being like to have prevailed, the 
saide Sir Robert pulled downe the Holl, sold the timber, stome, 
aud load, and thereupon the suite was ended’ * 

‘The CARMEN were coustituted a Fellowship of the Gity of 
London, by an Act of Common Council in the reiga of Henry 
the Eighth, and were incorporated with the Fwel/ers, in 1606, 
under the appellation of Wood-mongers; but the latter baving 
thrown wp their charter in 1665, from apprehension of const- 
queners through some considerable frauds which they had boon 
guilty of in the wale of coals, the Carmen were re-coustituted & 
Fellowship by the Common Council: they have neither Hall nor 
Livery, ‘The regulation of the whole body: is vested in the City 
Magistracy under an Act of Parliament made in the thirteenth year 
of George the Second; and the prices whieh the Carmen arg al= 
lowed to charge are determined by the same sathority, ‘The right 
of licensing carts for hire within the City has been given by an Aet 
of Common Council to Christ’s Hospital; the sus of 17s, 6d. is 
paid for cach license, and the number of licenses that bas been 
granted annually since the yenr 1761, is 420; these licenses eon 
fer the exclusive privileges of doing all.cart-work for hire withia 
the City and its Liberties, 

The PORTERS, or Ferrowsnir-Powrers, as they ane coum 
monly styled, were constituted a Company by au Act of Cotnmon 
Council, in the year 1646, They consist of the two denomiia 
tious called Tuckle Porters, and Ticket Porters: the Twekle 
Porters are appointed by the twelve principal City Companios, — 
and est be all freemen: they are entitled to the “ work or Tae 
hour of unahipping, landing, carrying, am housing of all goods 
imported by, and belonging, to the South Sea Company, and the 
East-India Company, und of all other goods: and. merelvandizes 
coming from any other Ports and Places, aud imported into the 

Port 





* Sor. of Lond. p. 133, Edit, 1593, 
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“Port of London; excepting from the East Country, and of good 
the growth, prodact, or manufacture of Ireland, and the Bri 
Plantations, and goods coming coastwise.”* Before any per 
can become a Tackle Porter he must give bond with four suflict 
house-keepers as sureties, for S00I. to make restitution for: 
loss or damage that may be sustained through his neglect or cun= 
nivauce. 

The Ticket Porters are appointed by the Corporation, s 
are exclusively entitled “to the work or labour of anshippi 
landing, carrying, and housing of pitch, tar, soap, ashes, c 
boards, wainscot, fir-poles, masts, deals, oars, chests, tables, £.. 
and hemp, brought from Dantzic, or any other part or place 
the East Countries: as also of all iron, ropes, cables, and 
other kind of cordage, and of all wood, commonly called giv 
wood ; and also of all manner of yoods, of the growth, prodace, 
and manufacture, of Ireland, and the British Plantations; and 
of all manner of coast goods, except lead ;—and generally, to 
work under the Tackle Porters.”+ Every Ticket-Porter must 
be a freeman, and enter into a bond with two sureties for 1001. 
He must also wear a metal badge, or ticket, when at labour, 
inscribed with his name and number as registered. The number 
of Ticket Porters is upwards of 1500. The necessary rates for 
all kinds of Porterage are determined either by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, or by Act of Common Council: and the tables 
are set up for public information at Guildhall. The Goyernor of 
this Fellowship is always an Alderman, (whose appointment is 
vested in the Court of Aldermen,) and his decision is final in re- 
spect to all differences and controversies that may arise among 
the members. The Hall of this Company is a small building on 
St. Mary’s Hill, near Billingsgate. ¢ 





The 


© Report on the Trade and Shipping of the Port of London, made to the 
House of Commons, 1796. “App. F. f. 


+ Report on the Trade, &c. App. G. g. 


} A remarkable Custom, in use among the Fellowship Porters, is worthy 
of 
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The WATERMENS’ COMPANY, though the 
order of procedency, was incorporated by Act of 
Jong ago as the year 1656; and it was at the same time 
* that their wherries should be twelve fect and a half long, 
four feet and a half broad in the midship, or be fiable to 
feiture.’ Various logislative provisions have been since, 
the goverament of this considerable body ; whose more ine } 
regulation, however, has long been possessed by the City 
gistracy, and was particularly confirmed to them by an Act of 
Parliament passed in the 34th year of his preseut Majesty, * _ 

The 








of notice. By an Act of Common Counc, it was onered that’ am annual 
Sermon should be preached before them, in the Parish Chureh wt Se. Mury at 
Hill, the Sunday next after Midsummer ; they, therelore, uib che preceding 
‘ht, faruish the merchants and respectable fh tn the meighbouthood 
with nosogays, and in the morning procced from their Hall s Chureh, each 
having a large Nosegay in his hand. Ou their arrival at the Church, they 
walk up the middle aisle to the altar, aod every porter deposits his beveve 
Jenee for the ose.of the Poor, and to defray the expenses of the day, Hilo two 
basous provided for the purpose : afler tis ceremony the Deputy, and Mer 
chants, with their wives, cbildren, and serrauts, Walk in order, from UWeir se 
parate pews to perform the sume solemnity. The nosegeys osed on this oc 
emign are expensive, and the custom is ancient." See * New goon a! 
Londow,’ &e. by the Company of Parish Clerks. p. 408, 















* By this Act “The Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen are empowered 
Yo make rules and orders for the goverment of watermen, wherymien, aid 
Jightermen, between Gravesend and Windsor + and jurisdiction ts given to the 
Mayor, Recorder, or any one Alderman within the City, and the Justices of 
the Peace of the countics and places next adjuining to the River, to pot all 
Jaws, rules, and orders, made by the said Court of Mayor and Aldermen, or 
by the Rolers of the Watermens’ Company, and approved by the court, iu 
ist watermen and others, guilty of any offence ageinst such laws, 
rules, and orders. ; 

Such rules may Le enforced by penalties and forfeitures, not exceeding 
31, for any offence, and are to be approved of by one of the chief Judges, A 
copy of them being thirty days previously sent to the Watermens’ Company, 
who may submit objections to the Judges. Within thirty days after, being 

allowed 
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> The common concerns of this Company are regulated by 2 
General Court, consisting of eleven Rulers or Overseers, (eigh' 
6f whom are appointed by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, at 
the remaining three by the Watermen themselves) seven Auditor 
five Comptrollers, aud thirty Assistants. All the boats belongs 
ing to this Fraternity mast be numbered and registered, and any 
exaction or extortion beyond the proper rates fixed by the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen, (a list of which rates or fares iq 
always hung up in the passage to the Court Rooms at Guilds 
hall,) or any abuse or misbehaviour, subjects the offender to-a fit 
or imprisonment for a stated time. The application fer redn 
should be made generally to the Clerk of Watermens’ Hall, au 
the somber of the boat given; the offender is then summoned & 
answer the complaint, and the cause is heard, and summarily de- 
cided. Among the offences punishable by fine, are ‘ immodest 
and 


allowed, copies of the rules are to be sent to the Public Offices in Middlesex 
and Surrey, and to the Clerks of the Peace of the counties and places adjoin- 
ing the River. 

“* Authority is also given to the Lord Mayor, Recorder, or any one Alders 
manof London, and to any Justice or Justices of the Peace, within their respee~ 
tive jurisdictions, to summon offenders (within six days after any offeuce is 
committed) and, on their refusal to appear, to apprehend them by fine, not ex- 
ceeding the penalty imposed for the offence ; or, in case of refusal to pay 
the fine, by imprisonment, not exceeding one month. A like authority is 
given to summon, apprehend, and punish persons refusing to pay watermen 
their fares, &c. 

« Authority is also given to two of the Rolers of the Watermens’ Company: 
(ss well as to the Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder, and Justices) to hear com- 
plaints between watermen and watermen, their widows, apprentices, &c." 
Any waterman thinking himself aggrieved, bas under the same Act, a right of 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions. 

‘The General Court of this Company is empowered to appoint any number 
of watermen, not exceeding forty, to ply and work on Sundays, between 
Vauzhall and Limehouse, at such places as shall be appointed, to carry over 
passengers at a regulated rate, The money earned by such labour, after each 
waterman has been paid his proper wages, is consolidated into a fund for the 
benefit of the poor belonging to the fraternity. 
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and lewd expressions,’ if uttered while rowing om the rivet, of 
atany of the plying places between Gravescad and Windsor, No 
# waterman’s apprentice is suffered to have the sole care of a boat 
till his age be seventeen, (unless he be a waterman’s son,) under 
a penalty of ten shillings on the master, in which ease he is pers 
mitted to ply for fares at sixteen years of age. es 
The number of watermen belonging to the Company is up+ 
wards of 12,000, of whom about 8000 are freemen of the City; 
2000 pon-freemen, and 2000 apprentices. About 4000 of this 
body were in the year 1796, supposed to be serving in the Royal 
Navy; the Lords of the Admiralty having power to apply to * 
the Company, under ao Act made ia the time of William! and 
Mary, for a certain number of watermen whenever there should be 
oceasion for their services.  Watermen’s Hall is a small bat con 
venient building, siteated on St. Mary's Hill. ' 


GUILDHALL. te 


The original Hall for the transaction of the public business of 
the Corporation of London, appears from Stow to have been sila 
ated on ‘ the cast side’ of Aldermans' Bury, (to which it gave 
nome) and ‘ not far from the west end of the Guillhall now 
used.’ *—“ Touching the antiquity,” continues our historian “ of 
this old Aldermans’ Bury, or court, I have nof read other than 
that Richarde de Renery [or Reynere] one of the sheriffes in the 
first of Richarde the First, auno 1189, gave to the Church of St. 
Mary, at Osnoy by Oxforde, certaine ground and rents in AL 
dermantury of London, a8 appeareth by the Register of that 
Chorel, and is also entered in the Hoistinges [Court of Hust- 
ings) of the Guildhall in London :—I myself have seen the ruines 
of the old Court Hall in Aldermanbury Strect, which of Jate hath 
been eusployed as a Carpenter's Yard, &e,” + 

The present Gurzpnace is an extensive, but irregular pile of 
buildings, partly of stoue, and partly of brick, situated at the 

north 


* Stow's Lond, p, 232, Balt, 1598, $ Thi, 
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north end of King Strect, Cheapside, the principal front being to 
wards the south, “ This Guilde Hall)’ sayeth Robert Fabian, 
“was begunne to bee builded new in the yeare 1411, the twelfth © 
of Henry the Fourth, by Thomas Kuolles, then Maior, and by 
bis Brethren the Aldermen; and the same was made of a little 
Cottage, a large and great house as now it standeth,’?* ‘Phe 
expenses of erecting the ‘Great Hall,’ which’ was the first part 
that was built, were defrayed by * large benevolences’ from the 
City Companies, conjoined with ‘ sums of money’ paid for com= 
mitted offences, and with extraordinary fees, fines, amerciaments, 
&e, ordered to be applied to this purpose during seven years, 
and afterwards extended for the term of three years longer. In 
the years 1422, and 1423, the Executors of the celebrated Sir 
Richard Whittington gave 351, ‘ towards the paving of this great 
Hall? with « hard stone of Purbecke ;’ ond they also glazed some 
ofthe windows, In the following year,‘ the foundation of the 
Mayor's Court was laid;’ and in the next, anno 1425, that 
* of the Porch on the south side of the Mayor's Court.’—“ Then 
was bailded the Moior's Chamber, and the Counsell Chamber, 
‘with other roomes above the staires: Jast of all a stately Porch 
entering the great Hall was erected, the front thereof being 
beautificd with images of stone,’ The charges for glazing wore 
ilefrayed by the executors of Whittington, and ‘ divers Alder- 
men’, whose Arms were in consequence inserted in the windows, 
Ip 1481, Sir William Haryot, Mayor, gave 401. for making and 
glazing ‘two, Louvers;’ and about 1601, the Kitchen and other 
offices were built, by “ procurement of Sir John Shaw, Gold- 
smith, Mayor; since which time the Mayors’ feasts have been 
yearly kept there, which before time were kept in the [Merchant] 
Taylor's Hall, and the Grocer’s Hall,” This * procurement,’ ax 
Stow calls it, was by promoting « subscription, to which the City 
Companies were the chief coutributors, In 1505, at which time 
all the works appear to have been completed, a bequest of 
73), Gs. 8d. was made by Sir Nicholas Aldwyn (Mayor in 1499) 
_ for 
* Stow's Lond, p, 216, Edit, 1598, 1 Ibid. 
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“ for a hanging of tapestrié, to serve for principal days in the 
Guildhall: * In the years L614 and 1615, a new Council Cham- 
ber, with a record-room over it, was erected at the expense of 
17401. 

In the Great Fire of 1666, all the out-offices and combustible 
parts of this edifice were consumed ; yet the solidity of the walls 
‘was such ax to admit of a substantial repair within the three fol 
lowing years, at a less sum than 30001, Some further repant+ 
tions were made at the beginning of the last century, but the 
most important change was effected in the -years 1789 and 1790, 
when the ancient venerable arpect of the Hall was metamorphosed 
into the present truly Gothic fagade, In the old front, the ens 
trance Porch projected several feet before the main line of the 
Hall, (as indecd it still docs) baving im the centre @ pointed 
arch-way, supported by double columns; and the spandrils of the 
arch being highly ornamented with tracery, On each side of the 
arch-way in the basement wore compartments inclosing shields, 
and above them enriched niches, in which on slender pedestals 
stood the statues of ‘ Discipline,’ or Religion, « Fortitude,’ “Juss 
tice,’ and * Temperance ;’ expressed “ by four elegant and deli- 
cate females; the first in the habit of a nun; the second had am 
upper garment, composed of ring-armour, and in the left hand « 
shield; the third crowned, and in the attitude of adutinisteringe 
justice (the scales gone) ; the fourth deprived of its arms, (and of 
course no symbols remaining,) but the attitude was most express 
sive of the character it assumed +, Above were two large niches, 


containing 








* Stow's Lond. p. £17, 

4 Engravings of these Stntues have been made by Carter for his *An« 
cient Sculpture ond Painting.’ When the Statocs were teen down, they 
were requested of the Court of Common Council by Mr. Alderman Boydell 
for the purpose of presenting them to Mr, Banks, theyJate ewinent seulptery 
who regarded them as very eminent specimens of ancient art, and was ut the 
pains of restoring their mutilated limbs, &e, After his decense they were 
wold by auction at a considerable price. Stow, in relation to these Statues, 
and to the general demolition of Images’ that occurred in is time, sates 

(Sar, 
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containing the statues of two sages, recognized as * Law’ and 
* Learning;’ and around them were ornamental compartments, win- 
dows, &c. Still higher, was a (comparatively) modern entablature, 
with scroll, circular pediment, basso relievo of the arms of 
England, vases, and other sculptured decorations. The hall itself 
_exhibited two stories; the lowermost containing the original 
pointed windows, with buttresses between cach; and the upper 
‘one, another line of windows, with an entablature and pediment of 
‘the time of Charles the Second, 

In the present fagade not any part of the ancient front is ro~ 
tained, with the exception of the central arch-way, and its sup- 
porting columns: what bas not been destroyed has been staccoed 
over, and a ew architectural character given to the whole de- 
sign. Such an anomalous maxs of absurdities it ix difficult to 
describe: it is a wretched attempt to blend the Pointed style 
with the Grecian, and both with the East Indian manner, The 


entire frout consists of three divisions, separated from each other 
by fluted pilasters, or piers, terminating above the parapet, in 
pinnacles of three gradations, or stages, crowned with fire bosses, 

26 and 


(Sur. of Lond. p. 217, Edit. 1590), that‘ these verses following’ were made 
bout “some $0 years sluce’ by William Elderton, at that time au Attorney ia 
the Sheriff's Court at Guilliall, 


* Though most the Images be pulled downe, 
Aud none be thought remaine in towne, 
Tam sure there be in London yet 
Seven Imuges, sach, und in such a place, 
As few or none 1 thiok will hit, 
Yet every day they shew their face, 
Aud thousands sce them every yeare 
Bui few t © can tell me whore: 
Where Jesu Christ aloft doth stand 
Law and Jresrning on either band, 
Discipline in the Devil's necke 

And tuned by her are three direct 5 
‘There Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance stande, 
‘Where find ye the like in all this lqnd?! 
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in ied of the large window, ‘The friezes of Both the entablatures 
display & great number of small blockings, sculptured with faut 
cifal himan heads, grotesque, and other mninials, shields of arma, 
flowers, and other ornaments, Upon the capitals of the clustered 
columns, are now large shields, Mazoned with the arms of 
the’ prineipal City Companies, &c. which were fitst put up subse- 
‘quently to the repairs made after the Great Fire; yet there ean 
be Little doubt but that originally the Hall was finished with an 
opensttorked timber roof, (similar to Westminster Hall) and that 
the sptingings of the ancicut timbers took their rise from thesé 
capitals, Ii place of that roof is tow an attic story, remarkably 
plain, erected hetween the yeart 1666 aud 1670, and consisting 
of a general entablature, (exhibiting numerous shields of the 
City arms) double picts, and cireular headed windows, eight on 
tach ‘side; the atrangement of the parts corresponds with that of 
the abcient divisions beneath, and the whole is covered in by a 
At penelled ceiling, three pannels in width, aod sixteen in 
breadth, | Over the principal cutranes the original work Ins boon 
brokeli into by the construction of a comparatively modern Music 


‘Whe Bast end of the Hall, to the limite of the first division on 
each side, is appropristed for the holding of the Court of Hust- 
ing#, thing the polls at elections, &c. amd iy fitted up for those 
purposes Wy an feclosed platform, rising several fect above the 
pavement, and’a pannelled wainscotting separated into compart- 
metits by fluted Corihthian pilasters. Over the wainscotting om 
cach side, are weet the elegant canopies of six ancient niches, 
ail a long range of similar canopies also appears above the pat 
nelling of the eentral part; the three middlemost canopies project 
in on octangalar direction, One large and magnificent pointed 
window fills nearly all the upper space; it consists of tres 
principal divisions iu the upright, and is again subdivided into a 
Variety of lights, in three tiers ; the mullions, tracery, moaldingo, 
and other architectural accompaniments are all in a Very fine and 
smaaterly style. ‘The higher compartments display an assemblage 

4 2G2 of 
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of Painted Glass, of modern execution, representing ‘he Royal 
Arms and Supporters ; and the Stars and Jewels, of the Orders of 
tho Garter, Bath, Thistle, and St, Patrick, The grand archi- 
trave to this window springs from half-columns (whose bases 
rest on the canopies below) and between them and the outward 
mouldings are two small niches. ‘The West end of the Hall 
exbibits onother magnificent window, exactly similar to the one 
just described, in its general arrangement, yet devinting in a 
fow particalars, in the disposition. of the tracery and snaller lights; 
this also, is ormameuted with modern Painted Glass, representing 
the City Arms, and Supporters, &e. Below the sill of the win- 
dow, at the corners, some small remains of canopies may yet 
be seen; bat all the other ornamental parts of the original work 
have been cut away, aud the wall is uow plain. 

Near the middle of the North side is a fight of stepsleading 
to the Mayor’s Court, and other Chambers ; and on each hand is 
an octangular turretted gallery: these galleries assume the ap- 
pearance of arbours, through being canopied by the folinge of 
Palm-trees, in iron-work; which trees support a large balcony, 
having in front a Clock (with three dials) elaborately ornamented, 
and underneath, a representation of the sun, resplendent with 
gilding, ‘The frame of the Clock is of oak: the Cardinal Virs 
tues appear at the angles, and on the top is the figare of 
hoary Time, These, however, are not the most striking 
aidoruments of this division of the building; for ou the right 
ond leftof the balcony, on brackets, stand two gigantic Statues, 
whieh are generally known by the appellations of Gog and Ma~ 
goy. The costune of these enormous figures more nearly resembles 
the warlike habits of the Roman than that of any other mation; yet 
the anomalies are so many, that, conjecture has in vain attempted 
to assign their aye and country. The most probable supposition 
is, that they were intended to represent ‘ an ancient Britoa,” and, 

@ Roman ;" and they are thought to have been set op either as 
types of Municipal, powor, (like the Meichbilds of the Gormnns} 
er as watchful Guardians of the City rights, Both figures hayg 

Uinck 
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Wlack bushy beards, and sashes, and their brows are encircled hy 
Aurel wreaths ; the presumed Briton has a sword by his side, 
‘bow and quiver at his back, and in his right hand a long pole, to 
which a ball stuck fall of spikes was once appendant by a chain, 
Dat is now gone: the Roman is armed with a sword and lalbert, 
and his: right band rests ou a shield, emblazoned with a spread 
eagle, Sable, ona field, Or, ‘Their forms are not well propor- 
tioned ; the beads being much too large for the bodies and limbs: 
their height is between fourteen and ffeon feet. They are hol- 
Jow; and are constructed with wood, carved and painted, and not 
with * pastebourd,’ as has becu frequently, but erroneously, stated, 
As neither Stow nor Munday have mentioned any thing of these 
figures, it seems most likely, that they wore first put op when the 
Yepairs of the Hall were completed after the Great Fire, 

_ 4 has already been mentioned, that one of the first Acts of 
‘Purliancat that was passed aftur the dreadful conflagration of 
1606, was for the erection of a particalar Court of Judicature, 
fo settle whatever differences might arise in respect to any of 
the destroyed premises: this Court was ordored to consist of all 
# the Justices of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer, sind their successors ;”’—and in consequence, be- 
fore the many discordant claims of the Citizens could be ars 
ringed, there were no fewer than twenty-two Judges engaged in 
the proceedings. The general conduct and legal decisions of 
-these distingnished characters gave so much satisfaction, that the 
City voted that their portraits should be taken and placed in 
Guildhall, in grateful testimony of their services. It was in- 
tended, according to Walpole, that Sir Peter Lely should haye 
executed those pictures, but he refusing to wait on the Judges at 
their Chambers, Michael Wright ‘ cot the business, and received 
GOL. for each piece.t* The fastidious pride of Iely is to be 
Jamented, for his pictures would unquestionably have bean of a 
far superior description to those which were executed by Wright ; 
and whiel, though still preserved, arc uow in a very pitiable 

put elise 263 condition, 

* Ance, of Painting.Vol, Nf, p. 74. Edit, 1786. 
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condition, All of them were formerly put up in this Hall, but 
at present ouly thirteon retain their places; the others, with the 
exception of Sir Matthew Hale, (which is a tolerably good pic- 
ture, in the Lord Mayor's Court) were taken down during the 
Jato repairs, and deposited in the kitchen, together with the por- 
traits of all our Sovereigns from the time of Queen Anne, The 
Judges were uniformly depicted in their official habiliments, and 
standing: their names are as follow. * 

* Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Kut. and Bart. Lord Ohief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, (and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal,) ob, 
1674; Sir Edward Atkyns, Knit. a Baron of the) Exchequer, 
ob. 1689; Sir Thomas Treysden, Knt, and Bart. a Justice of 
the King’s Bench. ob. 1682; * Sir Christopher Turnor, Kut. a 
Baron of the Exchequer, ob. 1675; Sir Thomas Tyrrell, Kut, 
a Jastice of the Common Pleas; * Sir Samuel Brown, Kot. 
ditto, ob. 1668; Sir Mutthew Hale, Kut, Lord Chief Justice of 
the King's Bench, ob. 1676; Sir Wadham Wyndham, Kato a 
Justice of the King's Bench; * Sir John Kelynge, Kut. Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, ob, 1671; Sir Johw Archer, 
Kat. a Justice of the Common Pleas, ob. 1681 ; Sir Richard Rains- 
ford, Kut. Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, ob, 16795 
* Sir William Morton, Kut. a Justice of the King’s Beneh, ob, 
1672 ; * Sir William Wilde, Kut. and Bart. a Justice of the 
King’s Bench, ob. 1679; * Sir John Vaughan, Kut. Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, ob. 1674; Sir Timothy Littleton, 
Kut, a Baron of the Exchequer, ob. 1679; Sir Hugh Wyndham, 
Kant, a Justice of the Common Pleas, ob, 1684; * Sir Edivard 
Turner, Kat, Lord Chief Boron of the Exchequer, ob. 16765 
* Sir Edward Thurland, Kut. a Baron of the Exchequer, ob, 
1682; * Sir Robert Atkyns, K. B. Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, (and Lord, Chancellor) ob. 1709; * Sir William 
Ellie, Kut. a Justice of the Common Pleas, ob, 1680; * Sir 
Francis North, (Baron of Guildford,) Lord Chiof Justice of the 

Common 

* Those to which the asterisk is prefixed, are what are yet in the Great 

Halt. 
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Commen Plead, ob. 1685; *Sir Heneage Finch, Eart of Not- 
tingham, and Lord Chancellos) ob. 1652. 

‘The only other portraits now in the Great Hall, excepting 
three specimens of Monumental Statoary, which will next be 
described, are those of William the Third and Queen Mary ; 
the latter was painted by Vander Vaart. The Monuments, or 
more properly Cenotaphs, have been erected at the expense of 
the City, in commemoration of Wittiam Becxrorp, Esq. Lord 
Mayor in 1763 and 1770; Wiitsam Prrr, Earl of Chatham; 
and the immortal Apmirat, Lonp Nexson. The Monument of 
the former is raised against the ceritre of the West wall; it was exe- 
ented by the late Mr. Moore of Berners Street. Mr. Beckford 
‘particularly distinguished himself in opposing the arbitrary mea- 
tures of Government in the contest maintained by Wilkes con- 
cerning the right of elcction for the County of Middlescx ;* and 
having been ordered to attend his Majesty with the famous City 
Remonstrance voted in May, 1770,.he ventured to exprcss his 
sentiments in the following terms, after receiving an unpropitious 
answer from the Throne. 


« Most Gracions Sovereign, 

“ Will your Majesty be pleased so far to condescend, #s to per 
mit the Mayor of your loyal City of London to declare, in your 
royal presence, on behalf of his Fellow-citizens, how much the 
bare apprehension of your Majesty's displeasure would at all times 
affect their minds! The declaration of that displeasure has already 
filled them with inexpressible anxiety, and with the deepest afflic- 
tion, Permit me, Sire, to assure your Majesty, that your Majesty 
has not in all your dominions any Subjects more faithful, more dati- 
ful, or more affectionate to your Majesty's person and family, oF 
more ready to sacrifice thcir lives and fortunes in the maintenance 
of the true Honour and Dignity of your Crown. We do therefore, 
with the greatest homility and submission, most earnestly soppli- 
cate your Majesty, that you will not 











iss us from your presence 
without expressing a more favourable opinion of your faithful Citi- 
zens, and without some comfurt, without some prospect at least of 
redress. 

264 + Permit 


© See preceding Volume, pp. 521—523. 
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Permit me, Sire, to obseree, that whoorer has already dared, 
Gr shall hereafter endeavour, by false insimustions and suggestions, 
to alienate your Mojesty’s affections from your loyal subjects in ge- 
neral, and from the City ef London in particular, is am enemy to 
your Majesty's Person and Family, a Violater of the Public Peace, 
and a Betrayer of our Happy Constitation, as it was established at 
the Glorious Revolution.” 


Mr. Beckford was unwell at the period when he went up with 
the Remonstrance, and it is thought that the irritation of the 
times accelerated his decease, which occurred within a mouth 
afterwards. On July the sixth following, the Court of Common 
Council passed an unanimous vote that a Statue should be rained 
to his memory, inscribed with the words of his memorable Speech 
to the Sovereign. ‘The position of the figure is said to be that in 
which he addressed the King; his right hand is elevated and 
spread ; the left arm is nearly pendent ; the head reclines towands 
the right shoulder : he is habited in a long gown, close coat, full 
dressed wig, &e, At the corners of the pedestal are two female 
figures, seated, emblematical of London and Commerce, im atti- 
tudes of mournfulness. 

‘The Earl of Chatham’s Monumont is of a more noble design 
and dignified character. It is placed against the North wall, and 
wasexecuted by the late John Bacon, Esq. R.A. who completed it 
in the year 1782, and received 3000 Guineas for his labour, The 
form is pyramidieal : the Earl is represented standing erect upon a 
rock, inthe costume of a Roman Senator; his left hand rests on the 
Helm of State; his right hand is affectionately placed on the 
shoulder of Commerce, who is gracefully presented to his pro- 
tection by a murally-crowned female representing the City of 
London; in the fore-ground is Britannia seated on her Lion, and 
near her are the four Quarters of the World, represented by In- 
fants, who are pouring into her lap the contents of the corma- 
copia of Plenty. On the plinth is the following inseription ; 
and below it a medallion charged with the Cap of Liberty, and 
ornamented with laurels, and festoons. 

In 
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Th grutefal Acknowledgment to the Supreme Disposer of events, 
who, intending tv advance this Nation for such time as to bis wise 
Bom seemed good, to au high Pitch of Prosperity aud Glory, by 
Unanimity at home ; by Confidence and Reputation abroad ; by 
Alliance wisely chosen and faithfully observed; by Colonies anited 
‘and protected ; by decisive Victories by sen and land ; by Conquests 
‘made by Arms and Generosity in overy part of the globe ; and by 
Commorce, for the first time, united with, and made to floorish by 
Wer;—wns pleased to raive up as @ proper instrument in this 


memorable work, 
WILLIAM PITT. 

‘The Mayor, Aldermen, aud Common Council, mindful of the Be- 
nefits which the City of Loudon received by her ample Share in 
‘the general Prosperity, have erected to the memury of this eminent 
Statesman and powerful Orator, this Monument im her Guildhall, 
that her Citizens may never meet for the Transaction of thelr Affairs, 
without being reminded that the Means by which Providence raises 
@ Nation to Greatuess, are the Virtues infused into Great men; 
‘and that to withhold from these Virtues, either of the Living or the 
Dead, the Tribute of Estcem and Veneration, is to deny to them- 
selves the Means of Happiness and Honour. 

‘This distinguished Person, for the Service rendered te King 
George the Second snd to King George the Third, was created 

FARL OF CHATHAM. 

‘The British Natiog hovoured his Memory wi public Funeral, 

anda public Mooument amongst her illustrious men in Westminster 
Abbey," 

The Monvment of Nelson was erected in the beginuing of 
1811: the sculptor was Mr. John Smith. It consists of three 
principal figures, namely, Neptune, Britannia, and London; but 
the gallant Chicftain himself, whose splendid atchievements this ce~ 
Aotaph was intended to commemorate, is represented only in profile 
felief on a miserable medallion. ‘The absurdity of these things 
has already been the theme of remark ;+ but the substitution of 

an 

* The corresponding division, on the opposite side of the Hull, to that 
which is uecupied by the Earl of Chathom’s mounment, ts now (July the Ob, 
2812) preparing for the reception of the monument yoted to his Son, the 
Right Hon. William Pitt, lute Chancellor of the Exelequer; which has been 
just completed by Mr. J... Bubb. 


1 See Account of St. Pao!'s, pp. £83, 4 
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an overwhelming allegory in the place of historic truth, has been 
so much the practice in monumental seulpture, that it cam now be 
scarecly too frequently réprobated. That a better taste is at 
length springing up in this country, the Inte works of Flaxman 
and Westmaentt will abundantly testify; yet there may be other 
artists, possessed too, both of talcut and judgment, whom, through 
their not having considered the subject properly, it still becomes 
necessary to guard from supincly reposing their inventive fienl~ 
ties upon what has been effected, instead of reflecting upon what 
might be done, and what propri¢ty demands. In the design he- 
fore ds, even the very Dolphin of the Sea-god, (as well as the 
British Lion, on which Britannia appears seated,) is a far more 
couspicuous object than the renowned, Hana to whom the Moau~ 
ment is consecrated, Neptune, who occupies the fore-ground, and 
is partly reclining on his left side and elbow, is a gigantic figure; 
the right hand is raised, and spread, and the head and counte- 
nance are turned with sympathetic attention towards Britannia, 
who is mournfully contemplating the medallion of Nelson, which 
she holds in her right hand, Bebind are several waval flags and 
other trophies ; and a two-fold marble pyramid, white oma ground 
of blueish grey, in front of which stands. marally-crowned formale 
in flowing drapery, inscribing on the pyraniid the words ‘ Nile,” 
* Copenhagen, * Trafalgar ;’ above Which is the Great Nefson’s 
own name, eneircled by a wreath. ‘I'he latter figure, which is 
m personification of the City, or Genius of London, is whelly 
turned backward fo the spectator, by, which injudicious position 
& favourable opportunity of making an impressive aud dignified 
apptal to the’ mind’s eye has been entirely lost. The base of the 
Monument is circular, or rather elliptical, and has in front a cle~ 
ver bas-relievo of the Battle of Trafalgar: on cach side, in a 
malt niche, iz the figure of a seaman; and at each end is a tri- 
ieut, The execution of many parts of this elaborate work ix 
pidoubtedly good, but the objections specified are sulficient te 
phew the inequality of the design, ‘The inseription was from the 
penof the Right Hon, R. B. Sheridan, and is as follows :— so 
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‘TO HORATIO VISCOUNT AND BARON NELSON, 
VIOH-ADMIRAL OF TRE WHITE, AND EWIONT OF THE MOST 
MONOURADLE ORDER OF THE BATES 


A Maw amongst the few, who appear at different periods, to have 
‘heen created to promote the Grandear and add to the Security of 
ations jr—inciting by their high “exesple their Fellow-merval, 
‘through all succeeding times, to pursue the coarse that leads to the 
exaltation of our imperfect nature, Paovroswcs, that implanted 
in Naxson’s breast an ardent passion for deserved Renown, as 
boanteously endowed him with the transcendent Talents necessary 
to the great purposes he was destined to accomplish. At an early 
period of Life he entered into the Naval servies of bis Coantry, 
and eerly were the instances which marked the feeriess natare and 
dating enterprise of bis Charscter.—Uniting to the loftiest spitit 
and the jastest title to self-confidence, a strict and humble obedi- 
ence to the sovereign rule of discipline aud subordination.— 
Rustxo by due gradation to command, he infused into the bosom of 
those he led, the valorous Ardour and enthusiastic Zeal for the Ser- 
vice of bis Kio and Country, which animated his own, And 
while he acquired the Love of all by the sweetness and moderation 
of his Temper, he inspired a universal Confidence in the never- 
failing resources of his capacivus Mind, It will be for Histony to 
telate the many great Exploits through which, solicitous of peril, 
and regardless of wounds, he became the Glory of his Profession; 
but it belongsto this brief Regord of strious Career to say, 
that be Commanded and Conquered at the Battles of the Nrux and 
Corexsacxx ;—Victorics never before equalled, set afterwards 
surpassed by his own last atchievement, the Battle of Tea ratoan, 
fought om the 24st of October, in the year 1805. On that day, 
before the conclusion of the Action, he fell mortally wounded ;— 
but the sources of Life and Sense failed not, until it was known to 
him that the Destruction of the Enemy being completed, the Glory 
of his Country and his own had attained their summit : then laying 
his hand on his brave Heart, with a look of exalted Resignation 
to the will of the Surnzsz Disrosun of the Fate of Man and 
Nations, he Expintp. 

‘The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the City 
of London, have caused this Monument to be erected; not in the 

presumptuous 
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presumptuous hope of sustaining the departed Hero's memory, lrat 
to manifest their Estimation of the Man, end theit edmiratjon of his 
Dexps, This testimony of their gratitude, they trust, will remain 
as long as their own Renowned City shall exist. The period to 
Nexson's Fame can only be the ond of Trae. 


Ta the Lord Mayor's Court, which is also the Court of 
Common Pleas, is a portrait of Judge Hale, by Wright; and 
another of the late Ear! Camden, by Sir Joshua Reynolds: the 
latter was voted by the City in testimony of admiration at his 
Lordship’s conduct in discharging Mr. Wilkes on a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, after he had been arrested and committed to the 
Tower by Government under an illegal, general Warrant, in 
1763. His Lordship is depicted in his (ull robes, as Lard Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, standing near a table covered with 
books and papers on n rich carpet, which descends 'to the ground 
in graceful folds, This picture has been engraved by Basire: 


ow the frame is the following inseription, 


Hano Teonem 
CAROLI PRATT, Esq, 
Summi Judicis C. B, 

Tn Honorem Tanti Viri 
Anglicw Libertatis Lege Awertoris 
Fidi 
$.P.QL 
In Curio Municipati 
Proni Jasseront 
Nono Kal. Mar, A. D. MDCCLRIV, 
Gulielmo Bridgen, Arm. Pra. Urbs 


In the Court of King’s Bench, which is to the left of the fore 
mer Court, is a sea-piece, a long picture, by Copley, representing 
the * Relief of Gibraltar by Lord Howe,’ October the 14th, 1782, 

The Commun Council Chamber is a compact and well-propor- 
tioned room, appropriately fitted up for the assembly of the 
Court, which consists of the Lord Mayor, twenty-six Aldermen, 
and) 236 Deputies from the City Wards, ‘The middle part is 

9 formed 
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formed into) w square by four Tuscan arches’ sustaining'a dome, 
pierced with a sky-light, and assuming the appearance of an 
escalloped shell, The angles of the corners beneath are painted 


with emblematical representations of * Providence, Lunoceuce;' 


Wisdom, and Happiness,’ by Rigaod; all which are porsouified 
by females of ditferent ages, and with proper accompaniments, 
but the colours have been so changed and blackened by damps, 
‘that whatever merit these pieces may have once displayed is 
‘pow-catirely obliterated. ‘The Lord Mayor’s Chair, which is om 
a raived platform at the upper end of the chamber, is seated with 
red velvet, and the arms and back are gilt, An inclosure at the 
lower end separates the seats of the Deputies from a marrow space 
connected with the entrance, (in which is the fire-place, &c.) into 
which strangers are admitted to hear the proceedings of the Court, 
‘which assembles on every Thursday, excepting at the times of re= 


com 

‘The walls of this apartment are painted ofa dark rod colour, and 
are hung with a very splendid collection of Paintings, the greater 
part of which was given to the City by the late Mr, Alderman 
Joln Boydell, who filled the Civic Chair in the year 1791, The 
principal picture, however, and the first that attracts attention, 
is one that was voted hy the Corporation, and represents ‘ The 
Destruction of the Floating Batteries before Gibraltar,’ on 
September the thirteenth, 1782, This was designed to comme- 
morate the gallant dofence of that fortress made by General 
Elliot, afterwards Lord Heathfield; and was executed by Joh 
Singleton Copley, Esq. R. A. who was paid 30001. for his 
performance ; besides having the privilege of exhibiting it for 
atime to the pablic, and which was done ina temporary building 
raised for the purpose in the Green Park, This vast picture, 
which measures twenty-five fect in width, and about twenty 
in height, exbibits the Victory atchieved by the Garrison, and 
in the moment of their triomph, a display of humanity that highly 
exalts tho British character: “ it is composed of three large groups ; 
Mat on the right contains the Portraits of the principal British 
‘and Hanoverian Officers, of the size of life, who are assembled 
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on the Ramparts (the Action being over,) to view the dreadful 
acene which ensned from the battering Ships »being’ set on fire, 
Lorp Heaturrecn, on horseback, in conversation with Ginx 
nats Boyp, De ta Morre, and Green, pointing to Sim 
Rocee Cunris, and a detachment of British Seamen, who, at 
the hazard of their own lives, arv rescuing their vanquished enc 
mies from destruction, Several of the Seamen are soon at the 
stern of ono of the buttering Ships, striking the Spanish Rusiign $ 
whilst others generously rélieve @ number of the unfortunate Spa- 
niards from a sinking wreek+ these form a second gropp on the 
lof, ‘The third group oceupies the centre, where a umber of 
the enemy are represented in oxtreme distress, endeavouring to 
exeape from a Floating lattery that is enveloped ia flaines, Ata 
distance is view of the Camp of the Allied Army of France and 
Spain, and the boad-quarters of the Duke de Crillon.#” Albthe 
principal figures areas large os life; their countenances are ex~ 


pressive of eager attetition, and are very oxcelletitly finished. 
‘The judguient of the nttist ix vendored eminently’ conspicuous, 
both in the arrangement of thie groups, and in the varied exprés- 
sions of eonrage, terror, and humanity, that charactetise te 
difforéit ‘fgures, A very large and forcible engraving of this 
picture, two feet nine inches in Teagth, and two feet three iu 

‘width, 


* Copley's Exptorntory Key, The namev of all the Officers, whiost Pom 
traits are Jotroduced, ore as follow: 

The Right Hon, Gen. Lord Heathfeld, K. B. Governor; ent, Gem 
Siy Robert Boyd, K, B. Liewt. Governor ; Major General De la Mette, com 
manding the Hanoverian Brigade ; Major General Sir Wildiam Green. Bart. 
Chief Engineer; Mujer General Picton ; Col. Duchenhausen, Teden’sHano- 
verian Regiment j Cot, Hugo, Sydow's, bite Hardenbarg’s | Cot Sebfeppegrelty 
De ta Motte’s: Colonel Lewts, Commandant of Artillery ; Col) Twigge, 10th 
Regiment ; Léewt. Col. Foiighen, Seth Regiment; Cob, Craig, 5th Regie 
mort; Major Brown, 58h Regiments Hon, Licw, Col, Lindsay, lato 2. Bator 
tog 29d Regiment; Liewt. Colonel Hardy, Quacter Master Generals Mejor 
Vallotton, Governor's Gret Aid-de-Camp ; Lint. Holloway, Aid-de-Camp to 
Chief Engivecr ; Mejor Perry, 14th Regiment ; Captein Drintwater, tate 
2nd Author of thie * Mistry of the Siege of Gibrating” 
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width, has been recently executed by Mr. William Sharp, whoee 
talents in the historic line have deservedly exalted him to the 
chief place among the professors of the graphic art ia this ceun- 
try. Besides the above, there are four other paintings, but 
much smaller; connected with the Siege ef Gibraltar, ia thie 
apartment: they were executed by Paton, and represerit, Ist, 
‘ the English Lines within the Town, with the Houses buraing 
nd in rains ;’ 2nd, ‘ View from the Sea, with the blowing up ef 
the Gun-hoats ;’ Srd, another ‘ View of the destruction of the 
Spanish Vessels ;’ and 4th. ‘.The British Fleet under Lord Hews 
bearing down to the relief of the fertrets:’ the thred former hana 
been eagraved by Fittler; the latter, by Lerpiniere. 

‘The last-mentioned pictures formed part of the gift: made by 
Mr. Alderman Boydell : the remaining pert ieclodes the follow- 
ing paintings, all which are in this chamber: the original price 
of the entire collection amounted to about 30001. 

* The male Tiger, and the Lioness and whelps,’ by Northeote; 
finely painted: the former has been eugraved by Murphy; the: 
latter, by Earlom. 

‘ The Murder of David Rizzio by the Lords Dernley and 
Ruthven, in presence of Mary, Queen of Scots, May the 9th, 
1566’ Opic: engraved by Taylor. 

« The Miseries of Civil War,’ a Sccne from Shakespeare's 
Henry the Sixth, Act II. representing a Son that had killed hia 
Father, and a Father that had killed his Son, in the Battle of 
Towton, fought on Palm-Sunday, 1461 ; Josiah Boydell: en- 
graved by J. Ogborne. 

« The Death of Wat Tyler, in Smithfield, June the 15th, 
1381 ;’ Northeote: engraved by Anker Smith. 

“ Conjugal Affection, or Industry and Prodence ;’ an alle- 
gorical piece by Smirke : engraved by Thew. 

« The Engagement between the English and French Fleets 
commanded by the Admirals Rodney and Count de Grasse, in 
the West-Indies, April the 12th, 1780 ;’ after Paton, by Dodd: 

two 
* See preceding Volume, pp. 174—6. 
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two views: one of which has been engraved by Fittler, the other 
by Lerpiniere. 

* Apollo washing his Locks.in the Castalian Fountain; Gaveo 
Hamilton : engraved by Facins. 

* Minerva,’ a companion to the above ; Westall : ditto, 

* The Ceremony of administering the official Oaths om the 
swearing in of Mr. Alderman Newnham as Lord Mayor, on Nov. 
the 8th, 1782, at Guildhall ;’ W. Miller: this Picture contains 
upwards of 120 portraits of Aldermen, City Officers, Common 
Council-men, &e. An engraving, 2 fect 7 inches, by 2 foet, 
has been made frow it by Benjamin Smith, 

* View of the Shew or Procession, on Lord Mayor's Day, by 
Water ;’ the vessels, &e, by Paton ; the figures by Wheatley. 

» Portraits, half and three-quarter lengths : © Marguis Com 
wallis! Copley; engraved by B. Smith: ¢ Lord Heathfield, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds;* engraved by Barlom:) * Lord 


Viscount Duncan,’ Hoppoer, engraved by Ward: Lord Howe, 
acopy: Lord Viscount Nelson, Sir William Beechey: * Lord 
Rodney,’ after Monnyer. 

The grateful sense entertained of Mr. Boydell’s gift by the 
Corporation, was testified by the following Resolution, whicltis: 
evgraven on a brass-plate over the fire-place. 


Ata Court of Common Council, Feb, 27, 1800, on the motion of 
Mr, Deputy Goodbebere, it wua resolved, That the Members of 
this Corporation, grateful for the delight afforded them, as often as 
they assemble in this Court, hy the splendid Cottecriow or 
Parwrines presented by Mn. Acbanwax Borbert, entertaining 
an affectionate sense of the honour done them by that celebrated 
patron of arts, and proud of che telation in which they stand to him 
us Fellow-citicens, do, in testimony of those feelings, request him to 

sit 


* The original picture by Sir Joshua, which has been copied on enamel by 
Mr, Bone, was first presented to the City, and pok up in this chamber; hat ie 
sustained 9 much deterioration through the damps, that it was thought expe~ 
dient to have it removed and copied. 
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tit for his Portrait, to an artist of his own cholee 1 conscious, how-. 
ever, that hereby they are only requesting him to confer a new gra- 
‘ification on themselves and their successors, and unwilling that, 
amidst such and so many remembrances of sublime characters and 
iMostrious actions, his Portrait should be wanting, who, discerning 
in the discovery, and monificent in the encouragement, of merit in 
others, combined in his own character private integrity with publle 
‘spirit, and solid honesty with a highly caltivated taste. 


'» ‘The Portrait of the worthy Alderman, which was executed 
in consequence of this resolation, is a whole length by Sir Wi 
‘Beechey, and represents him in his robes as Lord Mayor; stand> 
ing at a table with the mace, ‘sword, be. He a a good pictang, 
‘and coét 200 guineas. 

- Over the chimney is  beastifal elto relieno by the labe. Joa 

Banks, R. A. representing ‘ Shakespeare between Poetry and 
Painting :’ this was the finished model for the sculptare in front 
of the Shakespeare Gallery, Pall-mall,-and was also presented 
‘to the City by Mr. Alderman Boydell, An engraving has been 
made from it by Leney. + 

A characteristic Bust of the brave.‘ Nelson, by the Hon. 

Mrs. Damer, given by herself in 1808; a portrait of the late 
David Pindar,- Esq, Senior Deputy of the Court of Common 
Council, who died in 1809, by Opie, the gift of a few of hia 
fellow-citizens ; some large Prints of the New Dock, and other 
projected improvements in the Port of London ; and three spirited 
imitations of Alto Relievo, painted on the upper pert of the east 
-wall, complete the decorations of this chamber. 

“The Old Council Chamber, wherein the Court of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen is now hell, is a well-proportioned and 
handsome room: the ceiling is disposed into oval and circular 
compartments, containing paintings of allegorical and fancy sub- 
jects, with heavy borders richly gilt. Various shields of arms, 
properly blazoned, are affixed over the cornice ; and the mantle- 
piece exhibits a clevérly executed allegorical design of several 

2H figures 
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figures in imitation of bronze, Over the east doorlis the appro- 
priate motto, Audi Alteram Partem, in golden letters, 

In the Chamberlain's Dratcing-room, framed and glazed, are 
hetween thirty and forty elegantly written, and otherwise em- 
bellished, copies of the Votes of Thanks, &. from the City, to 
the moat distinguished Naval and Military Heroes in the late and 
present wars. The writing is principally by Tomkins; each re- 
cord bas the armorial bearings of the gallant Chieftain whom it 
commemorates at the top; the City Arms at the bottom; and 
round the borders different emblems, figures, and trophies, ip al- 
lusion to the action recorded, neatly drawn and coloured. The 
giftof the freedom of the City was in various instances accom- 
panied by that of a gold box, valuc 100 guineas, or a Sword of 
200 guincax value *. In the Chamberlain's Office, Apprentices 
are enrolled, Freemen admitted, &c. The other apartments in 
this edifice require mo particular description; most of them are 
appropriated as offices, or to the transaction of public business; 
and a new room has been recently built at the north-west angle 
of the Great Hall, over the kitchen, for the numerous meetings 
held here under Commissions of Baukruptey. 

Beneath the Hall is a eurious Crypt, the entranee to whieh 
is by a descent of several steps, and a wide doorway in the base- 
ment, of the east end. This is divided into aisles by clustered 
columns, having plinths, bases, and capitals; from the latter 
spring the groins of the vaulting, the chief intersections of 
which display ornamented bosses ; one of them tas a shield with 
the City Arms, On the north side were four large pointed~ 
headed windows, now walled up, each of which bad three 
lights, The height of the Crypt is about thirteen fees it is 

now 


# Inatecent debate fn the House of Commons, it was asserted by Sir 
James Shaw, (Lord Mayor, in 1006) one of the present representatives fur 
London, that the donations to eminent public characters, and for benevolent 
and ational purposes, made by tho City within the Last thitty years, amounted 
to the sum of 120,0001. 
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now only uséd for the storing up of the tables, benches, &c. em- 
ployed in the arrangements for the Civic Feast on Lord Mayor's 
‘Day *. 

2H2 The 


© Since the building of the kitchen by Sir John Shaw, in 1501, the in- 
augaration Dinners of the Lord Mayors have constantly been celebrated in 
Guildhall. The entertainments are always splendid ; but perticularly so at the 
customary times when the reigning Sovereign and Royal family honour the 
Citizens with their presence, (See before, p. 113,) or when direct invitations 
to Civie banquets are given on the occurrence of important state events. In 
November, 1761, when their present Majesties partonk of the festivitics, (after 
firat seeing the innugaral procession from the windows of Mr. Barclay, a Linen 
Draper, in Cheapside,) the entire Feast consisted of 414 dishes, besides the 
desert; and the whole expense of the day’s entertainment cost the City 
6,8981. 5s. 4d, On that occasion the table at which the Royal Guests were 
seated was sumptuously furnished, as follows: 



































First Service. 

a. 
18 Dishes of Olio, Turtle, Potteges, and Soups:+-- -@ 2 0 
12 Dito of Fish, viz. John Dories, red Mullets, &e. 2% 2 0 
7 Ditto roast Venison «+ w 00 
3 Westphalia Hams consume, and richly omamented 6 6 0 
Dishes of Pulletsala Royale seeseeeeesseesee #2 2 0 
2 Ditto of Tongues Espaginole —« 330 
6Ditto Chickens & In Reine 660 
1 Disb Tondron Devaux als Dansie 220 
1Harico «+ ristaads : 110 
1 Dish of Popiets of Veale Glasse 140 
2 Dishes Fillets of Lamb, a la Compte 220 
2 Ditto Compotes of Squabs 220 
2 Ditto Fillets of Beef Marinate 300 
# Ditto of Mutton & Ia Memorance 220 
32 Dittofine Vegetables sss 16 16 0 

Second Service. 

6 Dishes fine Ortolans + "40 
10 Ditto Quails woo 
10 Ditto Knotts x00 
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The exterior of the Hall, with the exegption- of the cath 
fasado, already donoribed, is xp clonely eavirgned by houpen, that 
tod 































4 - Ls 
1 Dish Wheat-cars aa 
4 Goodevau Patte 110 
1 Perrigoe Pye 410 
4 Dish Pewchicks a1 
4 Viishes Woodcocks 44 
2 Ditto Pheasants 33 
4 Ditto Teal . 33 
4 Ditto Snipes 3s 
2 Ditto Partridges 2: 
2 Ditto Pattys Royale 30. 
1 Ragout Royal ta 11 
8 Dishes fine green Morells as 

10 Ditto fine green Peas 10 10 
3 Ditto Asparagus Heads 2 
3 Ditto fine fat Livers sin 

111 

5 Ditto green Truffies 55 
5 Ditto Artichokes, a In Prov 2ig 
Mushrooms xu Blanc 212 

1 Dish Cardons, & la Bejamel 010 
| Ditto Knots of Eggs : 010 
1 Ditto Ducks" Tongues 010 
3 Ditto of Pethy ai 
1 Ditto Truffles in oil 010 
4 Ditto of Patets 2e 
2 Ditto Ragout Mille ss 

Fourth Service. 

2 Curious Ornamented Cakes - 2ig 

12 Dishes of Blomanges, representing different figures 12 12 

42 Pitta clear Marbrays perert et 4 8 
fine cut Pastry 16 16 
mille Fuclles 110 
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messuages, lands, &c. within the City, were purchased from Ed- 
ward the Sixth by the Corporation; and are now held in soe 
cage of the manor of Greenwich. Several eminent Citizens are 
mentioned by Stow to have beon buried in this Chapel: among 
them were John de Welles, Mayor in 1431, who bailt the east 
end of the Choir, &,; Thomas Kneseworth, or Knesworth, 
Mayor in 1505; and Sir John Langley, Mayor in 1376, Por 
npwards of @ century and a half after the Dissolution, Divine 
Service was regularly performed here at stated periods, before 
the Corporation ; but the Chapel has since been desecrated, 
and the castern partis now used ns the Court of Requests for 
the City. The west front, which is most miserably blackened 
by smoke, has a large and handsome pointed-arched window; 
and before it in the centre of the lower part, and at the sides, 
in cireulay-headed niches, are fall sized statues of Edward the 
Sixth, Queen Elizabeth, and Charles the First; the latter is re+ 
presented in the act of treading upon a globe: it is probable that 
these figures were first pat up when the Chapel. was: repaired 
after the Great Fire. Adjoining to this edifice, on the south 
side, was “ sometime a fayre and large Lrorante, (farnished 
with bookes pertaining to the Guildhall and College,) which was 
builded by the executors of Sir R, Whittington, and by William 
Burie; but is now lofted and mude # store-house for clothes, — 
‘The bookes, as it is said, were in the reigne of Edward the Sixth, 
sent for by Edward, Duke of Sommorset, Lord Protector, with pro- 
mise to be restored shortly: men leded from thence three Carriers 
with them, bat [they were] never retarned.” * 

Qn the south side of Guildhall Chapel is Buackwent HALL; 
an edifice of much note, both from the antiquity of its foundation, 
aml Grom the use to which it hax been appropriated for centuries, 
Stow, who attributes its crection to the age posterior to the Con- 
quest, says that it was‘ builded upon vaults of Caen stone,’ and 
thut ef “olde time’ it belonged to the family of the Basings, 

‘which 
® Sur, of Lond. p, 219, Edit, 1596, 
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* which was in this realm, @ mame of great antiquity and re- 
nownes’ * aud several of whom were Sheriffs of London from the 
time of King John to the reign of Edward the Second. From 
this family, it wes called ‘Basinges Haugh,’ or Hall; and it gave 
wame to the yurrounding Ward, now corraptly called Bassishaw 
Ward. The arns of the Basings, ‘a gerond of twelve pointes, 
golde and azure,’ + were ‘ abundantlie placed in sundry partes of 
that house, even in the stone worke, but more especially in the 
walles of the Hall, which carried a coutinuall painting of them, 
omevery side so close together as one excutcheon could be placed 
by another.’ { In the thirty-sixth of Edward the Third, Basing’s 
Hall was the dwelling of Thomas Bakewell ; and im the twentieth 
year of Richard the Second, it was purchased by the City, under 
the appellation of Bakewell Hall, (together with two gardens, 
one messuage, two shops, and other appurtenances in the adjoin- 
‘ing Parishes of St. Michacl and St, Lawrence,) for the sum of 
SOL Immediately afterwards, the buildings were converted into 
astore house and market-place for the weekly sale of every kind 
of woollen cloth, broad and narrow, that should be brought into 
London ; and it was ordered, that no woollen cloth should be sold 
elsewhere, under pain of forfeiture, unless it bad first been lodged, 
harboured, aud discharged, at the common market in this Hall, 
‘That ordinance was coufirmed by an Act of Commou Council 
made in the eighth year of Henry the Eighth; and heavy penal- 
ties werent the sume time ordered to be levied upon every Citizen 
who should suffer any person whatsoever “ to buy or sell any 
manner of woollen cloths, harboured or lodged, contrary to the 
said ordinance, within his shop, chamber, or other place within 
his house, unless the said cloths were first brought to Blackwell 
Hall, and there bought and sold.’”—the penalties were double fur 
a scoond offence, and the third offence was punished by disfran- 
chisement, 
2H4 After 
* Sor. of Lond. p. 2#7. Edit. 1598 + Ibid. 
Ibid. ‘The manor and village of Basingboorn in Cambridgeshire were vo 
named from the settlement there of « branch of the Basing family. 
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After tho establishment of Christ's Hospital by Edward the 
Sixth, the monies derived from Use pitching and housing of loth 
in. this Hall were applied towards the support of that charity, 
and the sole managencnt of the warehouses was vested in its go+ 
yernors. "These warebonses obtained the names of the Devons 
shireythe Gloucestershire, the Worcestershire, the Kentish, the 
Modley,the Spanish, and the Blanket-Huils, from the different 
kinds of cloth to the reception of which they were respectively 
appropriated; but (rom the alterations that have taken place im 
the mode of conducting the woollen trade during the two lasteen- 
turiew they aronow but little used. 

‘The ancient mansion of the Basings haying become ruinoas, 
was pulled down about.the your 1587, and anew Hall was erected 
upon its site within a twelvemonth afterwards, at an expense of 
20001, towards which 300}. was contributed by Richard, May, 
Megchant Taylor, That edifice was mostly destroyed by) the 
Great Fire of 1666; the present building was ereeted about the 
your 1672; it is un extensive pile, inclosing two quadrangular 
courts, and having Uiree spacious entrances by. arched gateways, 
from Guildhall Yard, Basinghall Street, and Cateaton, Streets 
‘The archways and lower parts. of the owall next Basinghall) 
Street are of stone, and doubtless formed part of the tore: 
cient building; bat the other parts are of brick, 
wotrance, jn Guildhall Yard is ornamented by two 
Doric order, sustaining an éntablature and ope podiments ia, 
latter ‘are sculptares of the Royal Arims,/and ander the 
are the Annsof the City. Some apurtments here, on th 
side, have been recently fitted up for the use of the: 
of the Land Tax; but the whole building ix ina state of come 
siderable dilbpidation, and must either be taken down oF hae 
plantially repaired within « very fow years, 


THE MANSION HOUSE. . | 
, : al 


Previously to the reign of George the Secoud, the Chief ey 
uivtrate of the City had no plaee of fixed residence for adiainise 
lering. 
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tering justice, and exercising his official dignities and hospitality, 
‘Various plans were projected to remedy these inconveniencies; and 
as carly as July, 1734, the Court of Common Council resolved, 
thatthe sam of 18,0001. which had been paid into the Chamber 
of London by different Citizens who bad declined to fill theoffice 
of sheriff, ‘ should be applied to the building of a Mansion House 
for the Lord Mayor ;’ and that in the moan timo, the said sum 
‘ should be vested in the three per cent. Annuities, und the grow= 
ing: interest thereon added to the capital every year.’ Several 
architectural designs for the intended edifice were afterwards sabe 
mitted to a Committee composed of the Lord Mayot, six Alder= 
aon, and twelve Common Council men; and that of Me, George 
Dance being most approved, the ‘ Chief corner Stone,’ as it ix 
termed in the inscription deposited within it, of the new mansion, 
was laid with much ceremony, on the 26th of October, 1739, 

‘This edifice stand line with Cheapside, at the eastern ex~ 
tremity of the Pouliry ; « situation that was adopted in preference 
to several others which had heen pointed out, as being more in 
the centre of business, and in the heart of the City. The site 
had been previously occupied by the Stocks Market, whieh had 
its origin ubout the year 1232, when Heary de Walleis, or Wale 
Jis, the then Mayor) caused “ divers housts to be builded towards 
‘the maintenance of London Bridge,” on the “ voide place, neare 
wuto the parish charch, called Woole church, on the north side 
thereof; where sometime (the way being very large and broade) 
ad stood a payre of Stockes, for punishment of offenders: this 
building tooke the name of these Stockes, and was appointed by 
him to be a market-place for fish and flesh in the midst of the 
City * 

Stocks 

* Stow’s Lond. p. 178. Edit, 1598. “ This Stockes Market was again bes 
guane to bee builded in the yeare 1.410, ia the Ast of Henry 1V, and was 
eleane finished in the yeare next following. In the yeare 1543, John Coutes 
betty then Meyor, there were iu this Stockes Market for Fishmougers, 25 
bovrdes, of statles, which rented Yoarely to 34), 13s, dd, ; for Butchers 18 
boordes, or stallor, rented at 411, 168. 4d, and there were also Chambers abore, 
16, vented at Sl, 13s, 4d." Ibid, 
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Stocks Market was latterly distinguishable only for the sale, 
of freit, roots, aud herbs; bat these are stated to have been the 
choicest of their kinds, At the north end was a small Conduit, 
ereeted about the year 1500 ; upon which, after the Restoration 
of Charles the Second, was set up an equestrian Statue, by ‘Sir 
Robert Viner, (Lord Mayor in 1675) who designed it as a eom- 
pliment to the Monarch, as well as a proof of his own loyalty, _ 
When the circumstances were developed, however, it was found 
that the saving habits of the Citizen had induced him to convert 
the Statue of John Sobieski, King of Poland, (which by some ac- 
cident had been loft on the workman’s hands) into the resem- 
blance of the laughter-loving Charles; and that of a poor over+ 
thrown Turk, beneath the Horse, into the Protector, Cromwell, 
After the Conduit was pulled down, the mutilated Polander was 
for some yéars suifored to lie among the rubbish in the purliess 
of Guildhall; but in the year 1779, it was given by the Common 
Council to a descendant of Sir Robert's, -who removed it to grace 
his country seat, 

When the ground was dug for laying the foundation of the 
Mansion House, it was discovered to be so fall of springs, that it 
was judged expedient to erect the edifice wholly apoa piles. ‘This 
oceasioned a considerable delay; and the building was not com- 
pleted till the year 1753: Sir Crisp Gascoyne, who filled the 
Civic chair at that period, was the first Lord Mayor who made it 
his residence, 

‘This edifice, from its confined and low situation, and the want 
of a sufficient extent in front to give effect to its majestic 
portico, has an appearance of heaviness and compression, from 
which it would be free, had its site becn more elevated, and in 
an area proportionable to its magnitude, It is very substantially 
built with Portland-stone; and the charges of erecting it, ine 
cluding the sum of 3,9001. paid for buildings that were palled 
down, amounted to 42,6381, 18s, 8d, ‘The front exhibits a noble 
portico, in the style of Palladio, rising from a massy rustic 
basement, iu the middle of which is the door-way leading to the 
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kitchen and other offices. A high flight of steps on each side, 
bounded by a stone balustrade, leads from the ground to the 
portico, under the centre of which is the grand entrance. The 
portico is composed of six lofty columns of the Corinthian Order, 
with correspondent pilasters against the body of the: building, 
supporting a large angular pediment, the tympanum of which 
displays an elaborate piece of sculpture in alto relievo, repre- 
senting ‘ The Dignity and Opulence of the City of London :’ * 
this was designed and executed by Taylor. Beneath the portice 

are 


© A more particular description of this subject has been given as follows: 

“* The principal figure represents the Genius of the City, in the dress of the 
goddess Cybele, clothed with the imperial robe, alluding to ber being the 
‘Capital of this Kingdom, with a crown of turrets oa ber head ; holding the 
praetorian wand (which extends beyond the cornice of the pediment) in her 
right band, and leaning with her left on the City arms, She is placed between 
two pillars, or columns, to express the stability of her condition; and on her 
right hand stands a naked boy, with the fasces and axe in one hand, and the 
aword, with the cap of Liberty upon it, in the other, to shew, that authority 
and jastice are the true supports of liberty, and that, while the former are ex- 
etted with vigour, the latter will continue in a state of youth. At her feet lies 
a figure, representing Faction, as it were in agony, with snakes twining roand 
his head ; intimating, that the exact government of this City not only pre 
serves herself, but retorts just punishment on such as envy her happy con- 
dition, In the group, farther to the right, the chief figure represents ‘an an- 
cient River-god, his head crowned with flags and rushes, his beard long, = 
rudder in his right hand, and his left arm leaning on an urn, which pours 
forth a copious stream ; the swan, at his feet, shews this to be the Thames: the 
ship, behind, and the anchor and cable below him, very emphatically express 
the mighty tribute of riches paid by the commerce: of this river to the City to 
which it belongs. On the left hand there appears the figure of Plenty, repre- 
sented by a beautiful woman, in an humble pusture, presenting an ornament 
of pearls with one hand, and pouring out a mixed variety of riches from a 
Cornucopia, with the other; signitying the abundance which flows from the 
union of domestic industry and foreign trade. Behind her is a stork, and two 
naked boys, playing with each other, and holding the neck of the stork, to 
ignify that piety, brotherly love, and mutual affection, produce and secare 
shat vast stock of wealth, of various kinds, which appears near thew in bales, 
bags, and hogsheads,” 
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are two ticts of windows, which extéud also along the entire frowt, 
ani above is an attic story with square windows, surmounted by 
@ balostrade, ~— 
. Pho cast and west sides of this buikling ard wuiform in design, 
the entrances only being dissimilar, Each has « slightly pro 
jecting centre, with two tier of windows between the basement 
and the attic story; on the right and left, the cornice is aup+ 
ported by four Corinthian pilasters, between which, at either end, 
isa very large and lofty Venetian window; the wholes crowned 
by a balustrade. Above the roof, towards the west, is a heavy 
pile, extending across the edifice, coutaining the Ball-Room, &e. 
A corresponding erection which rose over the Egyptian Mall, at 
the east en, was taken down a few years ago. ‘The disposition 
of the interior, aud the arrangements to which the architéet bus 
had recourse in order to adinit sufficient Tight into the various 
apartments, evince great professional judgimeat. Phe basement 
story is occupied by the kitchen and domestic offices, aul by 
several rows of stroug piers and arches whieh support the super 
structure. The grand entrance in front opens into the Saleon, 
whiek is very. spacious, and is haudsomely adorned with Carine 
thian pillars, in imitation of ycllow veined marble,  Severat pan 
wels of Uie wainscoting are ornamented with carvings of military 
iinpleiments, &e. painted to imitate bronze; and the light is partly 
admitted by an elegant dome sky-light, and two smaller ones. 
The south end of this apartment leads into the Leyptian Hall, 
though wherefore it bears that appellation seems. inexplicable, 
as there is not a vestige of Egyptian character in its whole @x+ 
tiut. ‘The ceiling is bowed and disposed into various parallel 
compartiionts: it springs from a deep cornice, whieh originally 
supported spacious galleries, and is itself sustained by eight im- 
mense columns of the Corinthian order, on cach side; and by two 
half-colamus at, cach cad: botween the latter are the great wine 
dows ‘This chamber occupies the entire width of the house; 
amd, when entertainments are given here, is splendidly lighted by 
girandoles aud lestres: its length from east to wost is more that 
ninely feet; its breadth is upwards of sixty feet. "The principal 

other 
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other apartments on this floor, are the Justice Room, the Srord- 
bearer’s Room, and Wilkes's Parlour; the latter ix very ele- 
‘gantly ornamented and fitted up ; and the Sword-bearer’s: Room 
thas a neatly painted ceiling, and iv papered with a flock paper 
caf flours do lis on » blne ground. Above this story the ceatral 
aren is open, and the bnilding forme a surrounding quadrangle, » 
Thorough communication being preserved: by galleries and cow 
‘necting chambers. The Ball-Room ani the Withalrawing! Room 
are the chief apartments of the second story; the former is about 
the same length as the Egyptian Hall, bat considerably nar- 
‘rower: it is surrounded by a gallery for spectators ; and the pau- 
‘nels beneath are adorned with stuecoed and carved: compartments 
of almost every kind of musical instrument. The With-drawing 
Room has a grand but heavy-looking ceiling, the divisions being 
all londed with orvaments; over the drapery of the windows are 
_ enrvings of the City mace and sword, &e. richly gilt, Ta a con 
_tiguous apartment is the State Bed, which was made only a few 
years ninee, und is a very magnificent and elaborate piece of fur- 
nitare: the City arms, resplendent with gold, ornament the head, 
and the curtains are of crimson damask; the dome, posts, ani 
othor parts of the wood-work, are also enriched with gilling- 
The attic is principally appropriated as servants’ bed rooms. | 
Many suunptous Entertainments bnve been given in this man- 
sion; and the Princes of the Blood-royal, and the first Nobility 
Jand, have been banquetted with the greatest pomp, and on 
the most costly delicacies that affluence could purchase. Tbe pr- 
Beckford, in 1770, gave a grond dinner and ball here, to 
A great mxsemblage of Nobility and Gentry; and on that occasion 
“more than 600 dishes were served up, wholly ou plate. In 
April, 1794, the Inte Marquis Cornwallis. was also most splon- 
idly entertained by the then Lord Mayor, Paul Le Mesurier, 
Esq, after lie had been complimented with the freedom of the 
City for his brilliant conduct in carrying on and concluding the 
war with ‘Tippoo Soltann in India, Tn March, 1796, another 
-yory splendid feto way given here by the presuat Sir William 
+ Cartis, 
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Sir George Monoux, requiring him to sell certain houses in Lom- 
bard Strect, to the Mayor and Commonalty, for the purpose of 
erceting a Burse oa the ground of the same for the use of the 
Merchants.’ * ‘Three years afterwards the King sent Letters to 
the City, directing the building of a Burse at Leadenhall; bat 
the Court of Common Council having voted that the place of 
mecting should not be removed from Lombard Street, nothing 
further was then accomplished. In the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Sir Thomas Gresham, son to Sir Richard, who very lan- 
dubly persevered in his father’s design, proposed to the Carpo- 
ration, (Anno 1664,) ‘ That if the City would give him a piece 
of gronnd im a commodious spot, he woald erect an Exchange at 
his own expense, with large and covered walks, wherein the 
Merchants and Traders might daily assemble, and transact hasi- 
‘ness at all seasons, without interruption from the weather, or im- 
pediments of any kind,’ This offer was accepted ; and in 1566, 
various buildings, houses, tenements, &e. in Cornhill, and the 
adjoining alleys, were purchased for rather more than 3,530). 
‘andthe materials re-sold for 4781, on condition of palling them 
down, and carrying them away. The ground plot was then le- 
velled at the charge of the City, and possession was given to Sir 

Thomas, 


* The above application of Sir Richard Gresham proves the mistake of Pen« 
want, who adirms that the original hint for erecting the Royal Exchange war 
‘given by a Welchman, named Richard Clough, (afterwards knighted,) who 
‘was frst the servant, and “in 1561, by his merit and indastry, advanced, 
by Sir Thomas Gresham, to be his correspondent and agent in the then Em= 
‘poriem of the world, Antwerp. Clough," .he continues, wrote to his mas- 
tet, to blame the citizens of London for neglecting so necessary « thing; 
‘blently telling him that they studied nothing else bat thele own private profit ; 
that they were content to walk about in the rain wore like pediars than mer= 
chants ; and that there was no kind of people but had their place to transact 
Hosiness in, in other countries" Hist, of Lond. ‘Though Clough might have 
‘wiitten thos, the honour of giving the original hint must certainly be awarded 
‘to Sir Thomas's father, rather thon to his servant; yet the fact is, that the idea 
of erecting un Exchange, or Burse, as it was then called, was not a new 
thonght, even In Sie Richard's time, 
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‘Thomas, who, in the deed, is styled * Agent to the Queen's 
Highness,’ and who laid the foundation. of the now Exehinge 
‘on the 7th of June following. ‘The superstructure wns carried op 
with rapillity, and the twhdlecoréted i in with slate before the end 
of the year 1667. 1 

‘The plan adopted by Sir ‘Thos “, the formatioi of his build 
ing, was in gewcral similar to that of the Exehaigeat Antwerp. 
1t was an oblong square of brick, with anvarcade, as at present, 
the supporting pillars being of marble, | Beneath! thelarende were 
ranges of shops for traders; and others were fitted up in what 
were denominated the lower vaults; but the darkness and damps 
rendered the Jattor so inconvenient, that they were subsequently 
Jot out for the storing of bales, pepper, &ce. Aliove the 
inner pannelling within. the arcade, were’ sculptures of river 
goils; und in niches over the arches were statues of the English 
sovereigns, Two cornicas were continued round the quadrangle; 
ail the attic was furnished with casement’ windows,’ On the 
north side, but not exactly from the centre; rose’ ® Corintitian 
pillar, surmounted with a grasshopper, (the erest of SimThomns,) 
agit the figure of a grasshopper was also elevated popes oe 
vorner of the building. nt 

‘The success of the shops, for two or three years after ie eae 
wax completed, was not answerable to the expectations of the 
founder; and previously to the Queen's visit OW January | the 
23d, 1570-71, he doemed it expedient to offer such of | 
es wore untenanted, rent free for a twelve-month, to any, 
who, would engage to “ furnish and adorn them with wares and 
wax lights,” against the time appointed for Blizabeth's coming.* 
On the shove day, says Stow, “ the Queene's Majestio, attended: 
with lier Nobilitic, came from Her house at’ the ‘Strunde, ‘called 
Sbierset Hoiise, and’ itered the Citic bY Temple Bar, 
Ficeto Street, Cheape, and so by the north side of the Burxe, to 
Sir Thomas Grosham’s in Bishopsgate Streete, where she dined; 
afice dinner, her Majestic returning through Corabill, entered 

the 
* Soo preceding Volome, pi. 627, nutes " 
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the Barse ou the south side, and after that shee had viewed every 
Part thereof above the ground, expecially the Pawne, which was 
Fichlic furnished with all sortes of the finest wares in the City ; 
she caused the «ame Burse by an Herralde and a ‘Trompet to 
bee proclaimed the Royall Exchange, and so to be called from 
thencoforth, and not otherwise.””* Among the tenants of the shops, 
us eaumerated by Howe, in his continuation of Stow’s Apuals, 

Haberdashers, Armourers, Apothecaries, Booksellers, Gold- 
smiths, and Glasswellers. 

‘Sir Thomas Gresham, by bis last will and testament, dated 
on May the 20th, 17th of Eliz. bequeathed “ the building called 
the Royal Exchange, with all the pawns and shops, cellars, 
‘Yaolls, messnages, tenements, and other hereditaments, parcell, 
or adjoining to the ime,’ after the determination of the par- 
Nicalar uses, estates, and interest for life, and intail thereof upon 
the Lady Anne, his wife, “ jointly for ever, to the Corporation 
of Loudon, and the Company of Mereers ;"* upon trust, that the 
Citizens out of their moiety should pay 501. per annum each, to 
four Professors who should read Lectures on Divinity, Astro. 
nomy, Geometry, and Music, at his mansion-house between Bi- 
shopsgute Street and Broad Street, afterwards called Gresham 
College; Gl, 13s, 4d. per annum each, to eight alms-people, living 
behind the said mansion; and LOI. annually, to each of the 
Prisons of Newgate, Ludgate, the Marshalsea, King’s Bench, 
and Wood Street Compter: and that the Mercers, out of their 
moiety, should pay onnual salarics of G01. each, to three persons 
who should read Lectures on Law, Physic, and Rhetoric, at his 
mansion-house ; 1001. per annum for four Dinners, quarterly, at 
their own Hall, for the entertainment of their whole Company ; 
and 101, yearly to Christ's, St. Bartholomew's, St, Thomas's, 
and Bethlehem, Hospitals, the Spital, and the Poultry 
‘Compter. 

‘The emoluments derived by the Lady Gresham from the Royal 
Exchange im rents, fines, &e, are stated to have amounted to 

Tune 9h, 1813, 21 7511. 

* Sur. of Lond. p. 151. Edit, 1598. +t Howe's Stow, pp. 863, 86% 
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Til. Ss. Od, per aunum; and these she continued to enjoy tilt 
her decease in the year 1596, The haste with which the edi 
was built, scems to have been inimical to ite due stability, § 
the Ward-Book of Cornhill, under so early a date as 1581,. Seite 
tains the copy of a ‘ Supplication,’ presented by the Wardmote 
Inquest to the Lord Muyor and Aldermen, requiring them “to 
take speoly orders,’ for “ repayring the upper pts, on arches 
of the Royall Exchange, heinge on the s>, weste and south 
thereof, with'», the said warde, whereunto the Merchaun! 
coménty resorte, have accesse, and do walke, beinge the ela 
of repicous on pte of the Lady Gresham to, be done, [which} 
hath by», and is greatly defective, ami, very perilous to the 
walkers thereunder; in such as the mayne freestones of the 
arches thereof, have fallen, and a great pt. of the same arches are 
reddy to fall, to the great danger of the lives of persons yonge 
and ole, daily walkinge thereunder, and resortinge to the 
Exchange.” In 1602, the south wall was presented “to b 
crazie and rninous;” and the coutinual need which the whole 
huilding had of reparation, is proved by other passages in the 
same Book,* | te 
Another entry in the Ward-Book, under the yenr 1594; gives some 
information of the manner in which the vaults were appropriated : 
“ Presented. Will. Grimbel, for keping typ- 
linge in the vaulls under the Exchange, and for broyling of 
herringes, sprotis, wd bacon, oud other. thinges, im the mame 
vaulte, noisame to the m'e'a»l and others resortinge to the Ex- 
ehange.” 4 
In the tremendous conflagration of 1666, this aie, shared 
the common fate, and was burat almost to the ground, “ No 
stately building was so great,” says an eye-witness of the eax 
lamity +, a8 to “resist the fury of the flames.” “ The 
Exchange itself,” he continues, “ the glory of merehants, is 
afer 
* See Londina Iifesteata, Poa; inwhich Hollar’s printef the Royal Bu 
whange as erected by Sir Thomas Grésham, is te-engraved. - 
1 The Rev. 'T, Vincent, in bir‘ God's Terrible Voice in the City? 
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fiow invaded with much violence. When the Fire was entered, 
how quickly did it run round the galleries, filling them with 
flames: then descending the stairs, compasseth the walks, giving 
forth flaming vollies, and filling the court with sheets of fire: 
by and by, the Kings fell all down upon their faces, and the 
greatest part of the building after them, (the Founder’s statue 
‘only remaining) with euch a noise as was dreadful and astonish- 
ing.” Another spectator of the Great Fire, the Rev. Samuel 
Rolle, gives the following curious account of this edifice, in his 
‘ Meditations on the Burning of London’ : 

“ What a princely foundation was that Royal Exchange! and 
of how great use? Was not that the centre in which those 
lines met that were drawn from all parts of Europe? rich Mer- 
chants, [ mean, and other eminent tradesmen, and great deal- 
ers; not only English, but Spanish, French, Dutch, Portugueze, 
Danes, Swedes! Was not the place a little Epitome, or rather 
Representative of all Europe (if not of the greatest part of the 
trading World) renewed every day at such a time, and for so 
many hours? As London was the glory of England, so wes 
the Royal Exchange one of the greatest glories and ornaments 
of London, There were the statues of the Kings and Queens of 
England set up, as in the most conspicuous and honourable place ; 
as well receiving lustre from the place where they stood, as 
giving lustre to it. 

“ How full of riches was that Royal Exchange! Rich men 
in the midst of it, rich goods both above and beneath! There 
men walk’d upon the top of a wealthy mine; considering what 
Eastern Treasures, costly spices, and such like things, were laid 
ap in the bowels ({ mean the cellars) of that place. As for the 
apper part of it, was it not the great storehouse whence the no- 
bility and gentry of England were furnished with most of those 
sostly things, wherewith they did adorn either their closets or 
themselves? Here, if any where, might a man have seen the 
glory of the World in a moment; as the Devil shewed it to 


Cbrist from a high mountain. What artificial thing could en- 
212 tertain 
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are to tiers of windows, which exténd also along the entire front, 
and above is an attic story with squire windows, surmounted by 
a balustrade, ' i Timm, 
_ Tho cast and west sides of this builling aro univorm im design, 
the entrances only being dissimilar, Each has a slightly pro 
jecting centro, with two tier of windows betwees the basement 
and the attic story; on the right and left, the cornice is smp- 
ported by four Corinthian pilasters, between which, at either end, 
is a very Iarge and lofty Venctian window; the whole ix crowned 
bya balustrade, Above the roof, towanls the west, is a heavy 
pile, extending across the edifice, containing the Ball-Room, &e, 
A corresponding erection which mse oyer the Egyptian Hall, at 
the cast end, was taken down a few years ago. ‘Tho disposition 
of the interior, and the arrangements to whieh the architect has 
had recourse in order to adinit sufficient light into the-various 
apartments, evirice great professional judgment. ‘The basement 
stoty is occupied by the kitchen and domestic offices, aud by 
veveral rows of stroug picrs and arches which support the super 
stracture, The grand catrance in front opens into the Saloon, 
which is very. spa and is handsomely adorned with Corin- 
thin pillars, iw imitation of yellow veined marble, Several patie 
nels of the wainscoting are ornamented with carvings of military 
implements, Se. painted to imitate bronze; and the light is partly 
admitted by an elegaut dome sky-light, aud two smaller ones, 
‘The south end of this apartment leads into the Egyptian Hall, 
though wherefore it bears that appellation, seems inexplicable, 
08 there'is not a vestige of Egyptian character in its whole ex 
teut, ‘Tho ceiling is bowed and disposed into various) parallel 
compartments: it springs from a deep cornice, which orginally 
supported spacious galleries, and ix itself sustained by eight im- 
mense columns of the Corinthian order, on each side; and by two 
half-colamms at, each end: botween the latter are the great win- 
dows. This chamber oceupics the entire width of the house; 
and, when entertainments are givon hore, is splendidly lighted by 
girandolos aid lustres; its length from east to west is tore than 
ninety fect; its breadth is upwards of sixty feet. “The principal 
other 
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ether apartments on this floor, are the Justice Room, the Sword- 
dearer’s Room, and Wilkes's Parlour; the latter is very ele- 
gantly ornamented and fitted up; and the Sword-bearer’s Roem 
has 2 ueatly painted ceiling, and is papered with a flock paper 
of fleurs de lis on a blue ground. Above this story the central 
rea is open, and the building forms @ surroundiag quadrangle, 
thorough communication being preserved by galleries and con- 
vecting chambers. The Ball-Room and the With-drawing Room 
are the chief apartments of the second story ; the former is about 
the same length as the Egyptian Hall, but considerably nar- 
rower : it is surrouuded by a gallery for spectators ; and the pan- 
aels beneath are aderned with stucooed and carved compartments 
of almost every kind of musical instrament. The With-drawiag 
Room has a grand but heavy-looking ceiling, the divisions being 
‘all loaded with ornaments; over the drapery of the windows are 
carvings of the City mace and sword, &c. richly gilt. In a con- 
tiguous apartment is the State Bed, which was made only a few 
years since, and is a very magnificent and elaborate piece of fur- 
niture: the City arms, resplendent with gold, ornament the head, 
and the curtains are of crimson damask ; the dome, posts, and 
other parts of the wood-work, are also enriched with gilding- 

The attic is principally appropriated as servants’ bed rooms, 
Many sumptuous Entertainments have been given in thi 
sion; and the Princes of the Blood-royal, and the first Nobi 
of the land, have been banquetted with the greatest pomp, and on 
the most costly delicacies that affluence could purchase. ‘The pa- 
triotic Beckford, in 1770, gave a grand dinner and ball here, te 
a great assemblage of Nobility and Gentry ; and on that occasion 
more than 600 dishes were served up, wholly ou plate. In 
April, 1794, the late Marquis Cornwallis was also most splen- 
didly entertaiucd by the then Lord Mayor, Paul Le Mesurier, 
Esq. after he had been complimented with the freedom of the 
City for his brilliant conduct in carrying on and concluding the 
war with Tippoo Sultaun in India, In March, 1796, another 
very splendid fete was given here by the present Sir William 
+ Curtis, 
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Curtis, to a very namerous company, among which ‘were the 
Dake of York, Prince Ernest, Prince William of Gloucester, the 
late Stadtholder and his family, and a long train of disti 

Nobility and Gentry. On Baxter Monday, 1802, ( 

19th,) Sir John Eamer was honoured with the hi 
Prince of Wales, and his brothers, the Dukes of Clarenee and 
Comberland, at the dinncr and ball given by the Lord Mayor, at 
the Mansion House, on that day, agrecably to 

tom, The Prince of Wales; with his brothers, the | 

York, Clarence, Kent, and Sussex, Prince Willinm of Glow 
cester, and a concourse of Nobility and Gentry, i 
nearly to 5000 persons, were also entertained bk 

Monday, 1806, (April the 7th,) by James | 

knighted, ‘The preseat Lord Mayor, Jota Cliudi I 

has, in the course of this year, 1812, given two ve 

feasts at the Mansion-Hovse, the first, on Easter! 

the 30th,) and the other on the third of June abou 

sons are thought to have been present at the latter; 

were several of the Royal Dukes, and @ great: 

most illustrious personages of the country, 


Historica Accounts ann Descatrrions OF 
Excuance, anv ‘THe Bank or Exons’ 


‘The ROYAL EXCHANGE is the general place 
cial resort for the London Merchants, and is situated 
northern side of Cornhill. Before the foundation of th 
the Merchants bad been accustomed to assemble } 
Strect, where they transacted business in the open alt, e3 
to all the inclemencics of the weather ahd alterations af 
sons, Various schemes were occasionally suggested to” 
these invonveniencice ; and, as carly as 1631, Sir Richard: 
sham, the King's Merchant, who was then Sheriff, 
‘Thomas Audley, Lord Privy Seal, requesting hitn to‘ move the 
King, (Henry the*Kighth,) to direot a Tetter to be sent to 

Sir 
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The following official entry was inserted in the Books, by an 
order, dated December 16th, 1667.—‘ A letter from the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Manchester, recommending one Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, to the making the Statues for the Royal Exchange, 
and the rather, in regard he hath shewn his Majesty some models 
which have bcen well liked of, having been read: the Committee 
called the gentleman in, and acquainted him, that the business 
of making the Statues is yet yery much from their thoughts, 
having the whole Exchange to build first; and that a new Com- 
mittee will succeed before the main work be effected, to whem 
when fitting time shall come, he may do well to apply himself.” 

“« December 21st, 1667. The King intimated to the Com- 
mittee, that if any person presumed to build near the Exchange, 
before an Act of Parliament could be obtained, he would interpose 
the authority of his Privy Council.” 

“ The ensuing particulars are from a Book [belonging to the 
Mercers’ Company] produced to a Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1747.—‘ The said Book begins the 27th of October, 
1666, and ends July 12th, 1676 ; and it thereby appears, that 
the total expense of re-building the Royal Exchange, amounted 
unto 58,9621. the Company’s moiety whereof was the sum of 
29,4811. to defray which expense, &c. it appeared, the Company 
were obliged, from time to time, to borrow money upon their seal, 
insomuch, that in the year 1682, they had taken up money on 
their bonds, on: account of the trust of Sir Thomas Gresham, to 
the amount of 45,7951, It appeared on this occasion, from the 
examination of Mr. Crumpe, ‘ that the Company had hitherto 

, contributed equally with the City in the repairing of the Royal 
Exchange, and paying Sir Thomas Gresham’s lectures and cha- 
rities ; and that in or about the year 1729, one of the lectarers 
of Sir Thomas Gresham filed a bill in Chancery against the City 
of London and the Mercers’ Company, to answer which, it became 
necessary to draw out and state an account between the Mercers' 
Company and Sir Thomas Gresham’s trust estate, as also be- 
tween the City and Company, and the said estate; and accord- 

214 ingly 
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ingly such accounts were drawn vp, and thereby it appears, that 
there was due to the Mercers’,Company, for their moiety ofthe 
expense of building the Royal Exchange, and other payments wp 
to that time, the sum of 100,659). 18s, 10d,’ Mr, Cawne produced 
8 continuation of this account down to 1745, when the principal 
and interest amounted to 141,385]. 7s. 147" 4 tie, 
During the period occupied by the re-building of this edifice 
the merchants held their mectings at Gresham College ; but the 
works being sufliciently advanced, the new Belanger fab : 
Hicly opened on the 28th of September, 1669, Since that hime — 
it bas undergone a substantial reparation, wader the superintend~ 
ance of Mr. Robinson, City Surveyor, who about the year 1767, 4 
when Parliament granted the sur of 10,0001, towards the repairs, — 
found it requisite to rebuild almost the shole of the west 
side. Some considerable repairs have also been made within 
the course of the last twelvemonth, ‘ a ne 
‘The ground plan of the new Exchange is similar tothat ofthe 
ancient ove. Tho buildings are of stove, and form a spacioos 4 
quadrangle, (including an open court,) with a piazza ow the north 
aod south sides. ‘The principal front is towards the nouth, in 
Cornhill; but the narrowness of tho street, which iw here still 
more contracted by the carrying out, of the piers qnite to the 
carriage-way, precludes it from being seen in apy: satisfactory 
point of view. This front consists of a centre, with wings; 
and a lofty tower, (178 feet in boight) rises from the great height 
arched gateway that forms the main entrance. The proportions 
are good; and the general character of the architecture, which is 
of a mixed kind, but principally Corinthian, is not inelegant: 
yet the masses are too much broken and sub-divided, The grand 
eutrance gateway is formed within the central intercolamniation 
of four Corinthian pillars, which, with their proper entablatare, 
reach to the summit of the building. The great arch extends ta 
the architrave, and sustains the tower: this is composed of three 
Stories, or gradations, contracted at intervals, the two lowermost 
ef which are ormamented with pilusters and pillars, supporting — 
entablagures 
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eatablateres; and surmoneted by balustrades ederued mith hosts in 
place of vanes: the upper story has pediments on each ide, and 
as erowned by a cupola surmounted hy a glebe with # gilt Grease 
hopper, (the crest of Sir Thomas Gresham,) for a veme 
‘The four tablets of the cleck, which gore with chimes, and is 
contained in the middle story, are placed against the first halear 
trade. In the attic, at the base of the tower, is s acelpturs of 
the Royal Arms, 

In the side intereslumsiations of the frout, over the leeeer 
entrances, are divided pediments ; above which are Coriuthien 
sickes; in these are fall-length statues, by Bushnell, of Charles 
the Firet and Charles the Second ; but all the merit of the 
-sealptore is lost in the sooty garb that has been deposited on 
‘them by the smoke, and which, indeed, has greatly discoloansd the 
‘whole building: over the niches are lerge circular windqws. 
Above the intercolumniations, ere semi-cireular pediments; 
with attics and balustrades, having the Mercers’ Crest, and the 
‘supporters of the City Arms, in place of vases, 

‘The wings consist of a Corinthian story above the besenseat: 
the latter is rusticated. Each wing has four columns, an entable- 
tore, and balustrade, The large windows, as well of the wings 
es of the main building, have attic borderings, The piazge is 
formed by three large arches, in front, on each side of the grand 
entrance; beneath which, immediately over the iron gates, is a 
gallery, with a niche in the wall above, containing a atatup of 
Sir Thomas Gresham. Here also is the following inscription: 


Hoe Grasnanrs Pri 
Guta com: 





Frammre xx: 
Avoustius © crmcee Res 





Witte? Tonxeno, mILItE, pPuRToORE. 

The north front is ornamented with corresponding pilasters, w 
triangular pediment, aud a piazza of nearly similar character to thet 
on the south side: here also is a wide entrance beneath a semi-cir- 
esier arch, 

” The 


ee 


* “QO MVHOXS TVAOW Wd, 
mene 
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tal, under an imperial crown, palm branches. &c. was the follow. 
ing verbose, and ill deserved inscription : 
Caroto, II. Casari Britannico, 
Patria Patri, 
Regum optimo, Clementissimo, Augustissimo, 
Generis humani deliciis, 
Utriusque Fortuna Victori, 
Pacis Europe arbitro 
Marium Dominio ac Vindici. 
Societas Mercatorum adventurur. Anglia 
Que per CCCC jam prope annos, 
Regia benignitate floret, 
Fidei intemerate et gratitudinas eterna 
Hoc testimonium 
Venerabunda posuit 
Anno saluti humana M.DC.LXXXIP. 


‘The piazza has a groined roof, and wide and lofty semicircular 
arches: the surrounding walls are nearly hidden from the sight, 
by numerous painted show-boards, and placards of various de- 
scriptions, both printed and written, which are permitted to be 
set up here as advertisements, on paying » small sum to the bea- 
dle. Behind these, in the walls, are twenty-eight ornamental 
niches, in two only of which are statues: that in the north-west 
angle represents Sir Thomas Gresham, by Gabriel Cibber; the 
other, in the south-west angle, is the figure of Sir John Barnard, 
and was placed here in his life-time, at the expense of his fellow- 
citizens, ‘ in testimony of his merit as a merchant, a magistrate, 
aud a faithful representative of the City in Parliament.’ A raised 
scat and step goes round the entire piazza, excepting where in- 
terrupted by the entrances. 





The inner face of the superstructure has an aspect of much gran- 
deur, but the decorations are somewhat too unsparingly lavished. 
The arches of the piazza support an entablature ; the upper cornice 
is on cach side interrupted in the midst by a semi-circular pediment, 
beneath which, on the north, are the Royal Arms; on the south, the 

City 
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City Arms; on the west, the Mercers’ Arms; and.on the east, the 
Arms of Sir Thomas Gresham, with appropriate enrichments, 
Between the windows are twenty-five niches, four of which are va~ 
‘cant; in the others, on the south side; are statues of Edward the — 
First, Edward the Third, Henry the Fifth, and Henry the 
Sixth; on the west, Edward the Fourth, Edward the Fifth, 
Henry the Seventh, and Henry the Eighth; on the north, Ed- 
ward the Sixth, Queen Mary, Qucen Elizabeth, James the First, 
Charles the First, Charles the Second, and James the Second: 
on the cast, in a conjoined or double niche, William and Mary, 
Queen Anne, George the First, George the Second, and George 
the Third, Most of these Sovereigns are represented in armour, 
others arc in Roman habits ; the Queens are chiefly in the dresses 
of the times: many of them have been gilt, Walpole says, that 
Gabriel Cibber sculptured most of these statues, as far as King 
Charles:* those of George the Pirst, and Second, were executed 
by Rysbrach ;+ and that of his present Majesty, which was 
placed here io March 1764, by Wilton, ¢ The summit of the 
quadrangle is surmounted by a balustrade, 

Under the north and sonth fronts, on the right of the entrances, 
aro spacious flights of steps, which lead to the gallery, and to the 
various apartinonts and offices that conacet with it: these were 
originally opened as shops of different descriptions, but are 
now occupied by the Royal Exchange Assurance Office, the River 
Dee Office, the Merchants’-Seamaus’ Office, Lloyd's Sobscription 
Coflee Hovse and Coinmittce Rooms, the Gresham Lecture Room, 
the Pepper Office, and divers Counting Houses for Merchants and 
Under-writers.§ 

Lroyp’s 

© Anec. of Paint. Vol. IIL. p. 147. 4 Ibid. Vok LY. p. 209. 

$ Mal, Loud, Vol, If, 442. 

§ The wares that were told in the shops mentioned in the text, were of the 
lighter and more shewy kinds; and to increase the attraction they were 
gommonly exposed for sule by young, and pretty women, whom « Rosie 
Comscrance,’ in his ‘ Progress through Cour, City, and Country,’ (Sree 
printed in 1683,) if not wuconscienobly, at least uncsurteqnaly, styler‘ gallank 

girls 
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rLxorp’s Corrtr House has long been a very celebrated 
commercial readezvous, and it maintains a distinguished supetioe 
rity over every other establishment of the kind. The persona 
who resort to it are the most emiment Merchants, Under-writers, 
Insurance, Stock, and Exchange Brokers, &. dn all saval cons 
cerns, a general priority of intelligence is found in Lleyd’s Books, 
which are designed for the purpose of registering the arrival ‘and, 
sailing of vessels, losses at sea, captures, re-captures, eugagementa, 
accidents, and other important matters connected with the shi 
interests, The reoms are neatly fitted op; the business of the 
Coffee-house being kept completely distinct from the divisions 
appropriated to the Subscribers, That estimable and most beneécial, - 
institution, the Patuiotic Fonp, was began, by the Merchants, 
&e, Subscribers to Lloyd's, on the 20th of July, 1803, about twe, 
months after the breaking out of the present war; with a view of 
providing 
Girls” The whole passage is curios, Robin, after having been scouted, 
‘out of ¢ Fish Street’ by the lads ‘ who wish that Lent were all year,’ hies 
forward to the Exchange, where he is told that Merchants ‘ thrive best? 
im his absence. He then proceeds :— 
Now I, being thus sbaved below, 
‘Did walk op stairs, where on a row, 
Brave shops of ware did make s shew 
‘Most sumptuoes 5 
But, when the shop-folk me did spy, 
They drew their dark light instantly, 
Aud suid, in coming there was I 
Presamptuows. 
‘The gallant Girls, that there sold knacks, 
Which Indies and brave women lacks, 
When they did see me, they did wax 
a In choles. 
Quoth they, ‘ we never knew Conscience yet, 
And, if he comes our gains to get, 
We'll banish him :—he'll here not get 
One scholar. 
T, being jeered thus, and scored, 
‘Went down the stairs and sorely mourned, 
‘Yo think that } should thus be turn'd 
A begging. 
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providing a suitable stock for the relief of the widows, Orphans, 
anid dependant relatives, of the brave men, whe in their Country's 
service, should fall in battle with the enemy, or die of wounds 
received in actiog :-—and likewise to furnish effectual assistance 
to the wounded themselves, in all cases of disability or loss of 
limb, Tho Subscribers to the Coffee House commenced the do~ 
nations by voting 20,0001, 3 per cent, consols, from their general 
faird, besides contributing liberally as individnals. Since that 
period, the exertions of the Committee have been so well seeoniled 
by the Pablic at longe, that nearly 4£0,0001. has been distributed 
in farthoratice of the designs of the institation; and more thaw 
100,001. is still in hand to answer’ future applications! Some 
part, however, of this great aggregate of opwards of half'a million 
sterling, has arisea from investments in the Funds, from interest, 
&e. The number of cases in which relief has been afforded, to 
wounded ‘and disabled Officers, Seamen, Private Soldiers, their 
widows, orphans, and helpless relations, has amounted’ to more 
than 14,000, But it is not by this establishment alone that the 
feequenters of Lloyd's Coflee House have cyinced their patriotic 
spirit and liberality. On all great occasions, where the utility of 
a Public Subscription is apparent, they generally take the lead; 
and under their auspices the douations are always considerable, 
After the great Battle of the Nile, in 1798, the subscriptions re- 
ceived here for the benefit of the widows and the wotinded seamen 
amounted to 32,4231. 198, Od. ; and Lord Howe's Victory on the Ist 
of June, 1794, was alsa followed by « subscription for similar pur 
poses, of 21,2511, 19s, Lid, ; all which was paid into IMoyd's, 

The Gresham Lectures, a8 already stated, were established in 
plirsuance of the Will of Sir Thomas Gresham, who devised his pro- 
perty in the Royal Exchange &c, in trust to the City and the 
Mercers' Company, for the purpose (among others) of defraying 
the salaries of four Lecturers in Divinity, Astronomy, Music, and 
Geometry, and three Readers in Civil Law, Physic, and Rhetoric; 
and for the gencral instruction the Lectures on those Sckences, were 
to be read daily, both in Latin and in English, The trustees, 
however, have long been induced to suffer the Lectures to be 

delivered 
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delivered (agteeably to the practice of the Universities,) only in 
Term-time, although in direct opposition to the Will and inten- 
tion of the founder; by which inadvertance, and through the sta- 
died brevity observed in the Lectures, the Professors’ places have 
almost dwindled into mere sinecures, and the Public derive little 
or no advantage from Sir Thomas’s munificence: the yearly sa- 
lary of each Professor is now 1001. Near the door of the Lecture 
Room, which opens from the landing place at the front entrance of 
the Exchange, is a votive memorial in honour of William Hicks, 
Esq. who bequeathed 3001. to promote the proposes of the Marine 
Society. é 7 

The Royal Exchange is kept open as a thoroughfare from eight 
o’clock in the morning till after four in the afternoon. The hours 
of business have been several times altered, but are now eonsider- 
ed to extend from twelve till four; the last hour is always the 
most busy one, To a person unaccustomed to the view, the 
crowded assemblage of merchants and traders of all nations whick 
may be daily beheld within the area forms an interesting, as well 
as instructive scene, 

The number of shops that were connected with this edifice at 
the beginning of the last century, was nearly 200; and though 
all the interior ones have been vacated, the exterior is still eur- 
rounded by Lottery-offices, Book, and Print-sellers, Stationers, 
Musical, and Mathematical Instrument Makers, Stock Brokers, 
‘News-paper offices, &c. The vaults beneath the building are oc- 
cupied by the East India Company, who use them as magazines 
for pepper. The extent of the Royal Exchange from north to 
south is 171 feet, and from east to west 203 feet. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The immense pile of buildings denominated the Bank, occu- 
pies an area of an irregular form, bounded on the south side by 
Thread-needle (anciently Three-needle) Street, on the west by 
Princes Street, on the north by Lothbury, and on the east by St. 
Bartholomew’s Lane. 

The 
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The Bank of England is the most important institution of the 
kind that exists in any part of the world; and History furnishes 
no example that can at all be compared with it, for the range and! 
multiplicity of its transactions, and for the vast influence which it 
possesses.over public and national affairs. 

Though Banks are of considerable antiquity, isinedsie 
modera times that their power has been extensively manifested, 
The conveniency of Commerce gave them origin, but they bid 
fair to be perpetuated as engines of Government, 

So early as about 260 years before Ue) Cheigthtmnersacl 
Banker (*="4{:7%:) of Sicyon, a city of Peloponessus, is men- 
tioned by Plutarch, in his Life of Aratus: his business appears 
to have consisted in exchanging ome species of money for am- 
other. The Money-changers of Judea, who were driven out of 
the temple by Christ, * were most probably of the description 
mentioned by St, Matthew, in the Parable of the Talents; thut 
im, such os made a trade of receiving money in deposit, and 
paying interest for it:—“ Thou oughtest, therefore, (said his Lord 
to the unprofitable servant) to have pat my money to the Ee 
changers, und then at my coming I should have received mine 
own with usury.’¢+ St Luke, in his relation of the same Pa 
rable, expressly alludes toa Banking-establishment: his words 
ace, “ Wherefore thea gavest not thou my money into the Bank, 
that at ny coming I might have required mine own with usury?” t 

From Judea, the institution of Banks was brouglt into Eu~ 
sope; and the Lombard Jews are said to have kept Benckes, 
or Banks, in the market-places of Italy, for the exchange of 
money and bills. The Bank of Venice, which was the first foun~ 
dation upon an enlarged scale that we are acquainted with, was 
established about the yeor 1171, under the appellation of The 
Chamber of Loans ; (la Camera degt Linprestiti?) atl the cin 
tributors to a forced Loan, that had been raised to meet the 
exigencies of a Venetian war with the Emperors of the Kast and 

West, 

* $, Joba, Chap. UL Ver. 15. t St Matt. Chap, RXV, Ver, fe 

7 St. Luke, Chap. XIX. Vee. #5, 
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West, were made creditors of the Chamber, from which they were 
to receive an annual interest of four per cent. * 

At what period the knowledge of Banking was introduced inta 
this country is unknown; though it may reasonably be.con- 
jectured to have been within a short time after the Conquest: 
There can be little doubt of its having been first practieed-here 
by the Italian merchants; all of whom, who wore engaged iq 
money transactions, were distinguished both in France and ig 
England, by the name of Lombards, or of Tuscans. These mer~ 
chants being dispersed throughout Europe, “ became very con- 
venient agents for the Popes, who employed them to receive 
and remit the large revenues they drew from every state which 
acknowledged their ecclesiastical supremacy.”+ Hence, aad 
from their being employed to lend the money thus gathered, 
upon interest, they are called by Mathew Paris, the ‘ Popes Mer- 
chants.’ We learn from the same historian, that some of the 
English nobles availed themselves of the same agency, and ‘ sow. 
ed their money to make it multiply.” 

Henry the Third, in his 29th year, forbad his subjects to bor- 
row money from any foreign merchants. t This was on account 
of the great exactions which they are said to have committed; for 
the Caursini, as the money-lenders were about this time deno- 
minated §, are accused of taking the most merciless advantage of 

* 2K the 

* Ann. of Com. Vol. I. p. $41. “ It may be presumed,” our author re- 
marks, “ that the rate of Interest, so very far below the asual standard of 
the age, was compulsive, as well as the Loan itself, and esteemed a hardship 
‘wpon the Creditors.” Ibid. 

+ Ann, of Com. Vol. L. p. $99. $ Rot. pat. 

§ This name is commonly derived from the Corsini, a noble family of Ffo- 
rence, who were engaged in trade; yet Muratori (Antiq. Vol. I. Diss, 16.) 
strenuously denies that they had any connection with the money-lenders 
called Caursini. This latter appellation, he states, was acquired from the 
City of Cahors, in France, which was the general rendezvous of these 
traders, whether French or Italia ind through which they were called 
Caorsini, Caturcini, &c. His suthoritics are Benevenuto, of Imola, who 
wrote in the year 1380; and Du Cange, the learned French glossarist- 


+ 
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the necessities of those who applied to’ them for pecuniary ai 
Previously to this, in 1235, when the King ani most of the Pre= 
lates of England were indebted to them, the Bishop of London 
attempted to expel Ute Caursini from the city, but the superior 
influence of the Pope, who supported * his own merchants’ agaist 
the Bishop, prevailed, and they were still suffered toremain, In 
1251, however, they were accused by the King’s command, of 
heresy, schism, and treason; on this occasion, some were im 
prisoned, and others fled, or concented themselyed=/a Bull was 
soon afterwards obtained from the Pope, enjoining the King: to 
treat thom favoursbly.* In the reign of Henry the Sixth, the 
customs were mortgaged to the Lombard Merchants as soourity 
for money lent to that Sovereign, 

To the fourteenth century the business of Banking was ear 
ried on by the Drapers, at Barcelona, ia Spain, as it was in af 
ter ages by tho Goldsmiths, of London; in both’ cases, these 
respective traders were considered the most substantial among 
the Citizens, The Bank of Barcelona was established in 1401, 
by the Magistrates, upon the security of the funds of the City; 
here, foreign, as well as domestic Bills of Exchange were nego 
ciated, and the manufacturers were furnished with assistance’ 
when making their parchases of raw materials. The woxt amn~ 
logous establishment was the Bauk of Genoa, iv Italy, where 
it had been customary for the Repablic, or Government, “ to 
borrow large sums from the Citiezas, and to assign certain 
broackes of the Public Recenue as fands for the payment of the 
interest.” + In process of time, the multitude of these nasign- 
ments to different Citizens, bred confusion ; and it was at length 
juiged expedient, in 1407, to consolidate the whole into one 
capital stock, to be managed in one Bank, called the Chamber 
of St. George; the eight Governors, or Protectors, of whith, * 
were elected annually, by the Creditors, or Stock-holders. 

The 


# Ryw. Fad. Vol. 1. per, 
* ot Aun, of Com, Vel 1. p. 618 
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"The Bank of Amsterdam, which became proverbial for ex- 
tetsive usefalness, and unviolated credit, was founded by the 
Magistrates and Merchants of Holland in 1609; and it contineed 
to exist with unblemished reputation till the overwhelming tor: 
rent of French repacity involved it in ruin a few years ago. This 
was a Bank of deposit upoh an antimited scale; as well as'@ 
grand pay-office for all Bills of Exchange, as well foreign. ms 
inland, whos¢ sums amounted to 300 guilders, or upwards, “AN 
receipts and payments of similarsums of money were also made 
“at this Bank; and even still lower sams, on paying six stivers 
for liberty to make the transfer. The security which this este 
blishment afforded was so great, that the valuc of the coin, bal- 
lion, and pawned jewels which were deposited in the vaults of 
the Stadthonse (in which were the Bank offices) at one time, is 
stated to have amounted to upwards of Thirty millions sterling. 
The management of this Bank was solely directed by the Burgo- 
masters, or Magistrates, of Amsterdam; who, as has been justly 
remarked, by being thas ‘ possessed of the bulk of the property 
of the iuhabitants, had the strongest security for their fidelity.’*. 
After the credit of the foreign Merchants lad declined in Eng- 
land, or rather, after the spirit and enterprize of our own Mer- 
chants had obtained for themselves an enlarged proportion of 
those advantages that had previously been enjoyed by foreigners, 
the Goldsmiths became the principal Bankers of London; and 
more particularly so, during the civil wars in the time of Charles 
the First, and till the period of the Revolution of 1688. Several 
schemes, however, had in the intermediate time, been promul- 
gated for a Public Bank, the general outline of which was similar 
to that of Amsterdam ; yet it was not till the year 1694, that the 
public mind was sufficiently awakened to the utility of such an 
establishment, and that legal provision was made to carry it into 
effect, : 
2Ke2 of 
+ A copious and excellent account of the Bank of Amsterdam was inserted 


hy Dr. Smith, in his “ Wealth of Nations,” Vol. IT. 219.84. 1793, from infor- 
sation communicated by Mr. Hope. 
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Of an institution which has been long in idea, and evn formed 
the subject of open discourse, it is dificult to determine with ac- 
curacy as to whom the honour of suggesting the dofinite arrango- 
ments should be awarded, “ It is certain,” says Anderson, 
“that sindry men of good abilities bad for several years pastem- 
ployed their thoughts on a Bank pearly resembling tat of Ge- 
non; and partly, those also of our own private Bankers, having 
circulating Notes, or Bills; and that, in order to bring down the 
high rates of interest and premiums at this time paid by the Go- 
vernment, (which was big with mischief to commerce, byinducing 
men to draw their money out of trade) it would be requisite to 
establish a public transferable fand of interest; and that the Bak 
should be for the conveniency of daily receipts and payments, 
and should be constituted » Body politic, with proper powers,” 
&e, * 

The most strenuous and persevering of those who engaged in 
the promotion of the proposed Bank was Mr, William Patersou, 
an experienced Merchant of London; this gentleman in eou- 
junction with bis friend, Michael Godfrey, Esq.(who became the 
first Deputy-Governor) and several other persons of similar sind, 
laboured assiduously for three years to prove, the advantages of 
the scheme, and obtain the consent of Government to the incor- 
poration “ ofa number of well-affected gentlemen who would ad- 
vauee a larger sum by way of loan, for the publie exigencies."-— 
At this time, Mr. Paterson observes, in his ‘ Conferences on the 
Public Debts, by the Wednesday's Club, in Friday Steeot,’ the 
difficulties of raising the annual supplies were so great “ thal the 
Ministry were obliged to stoop to solicitations to the, London 
Common-council for borrowing only one or two hundred thos~ 
sand pounds at a time, on the first payments of the Land-tax; as 
particular Common-Council men did to the private Inhabitants in 
theie respective Wards, going from house to house for the loan of 
money.” Notwithstanding this, long debates on the expediency 
and efficacy of the measure took place in the Privy-Couneil, 

(Queen 
* Aun, of Com, Vol. IL. p. 657. 
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(Queen Mary present, the King being then in Flanders) before it 
was determined to substantiate the project by an Act of Parlia-_ 
meat, It has been said, and probably with trath, that the grand 
argument by which the ministerial support of the scheme was ob- 
tained, was the additional security for the allegiance of the people 
that must necessarily result, (as the case of Amsterdam) from 
an enlarged proportion of the property of the country being thus 
brought within the certain coutroul of Government. Great oppo- 
sition was also encouutered from the ‘ monied men,’ who were 
justly apprehensive that their exhorbitant gains from the public 
distresses would be diminished by ‘the erection of the proposed: 
Bank ; and the ‘ disaffected,’ were all against it, alledging that 
‘ it would engross the money, stock, and riches, of the kingdom,” 
and eventually, ‘ render the King absolute,’ * 

” At length all difficulties were overcome, and an Act was granted 
by Parliament in the spring of 1694, to empower their Majesties 
to incorporate the Subscribers of the sum of 1,200,0001. on spe- 
cified conditions, under the title of ““ THE GovERNOR ‘AND Come 
PaNY OF THE BANK OF ENGLaND.” The manner in which the 
subscriptions were received, with other particulars explanatory 
of the nature of the foundation, will be seen by the following ex- 
tracts from the Commission issued by the Sovereigns William 
and Mary, on the fifteenth of June, in the above year. 

“ Whereas by an Act, intituled, ‘ An Act for granting to 
their Majesties several Rates and Duties upon Tonnage,” §c. 
it is enacted, that for four years from June 1, 1694, there shall 
be paid upon the Tonnage of all Vessels wherein any goods shall 
be imported from any of the Countries in this Act named, or 
coastwise, from port to port in England, the several Rates in 
the Act mentioned, and certain additional duties of excise on 
Beer, Ale, and other liquids; and that weekly, on every Wed- 
nesday, if not a holiday, and if it be, the next day, not being 

. 2K3 an 

* See Mr. Paterson’s “ Account of his Transactions in relation to the Bank 

of England, and the Orphan’s Fund ;” Fo, 1695. 
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an holiday, all the Monies arising from the said Rates) shall be 
paid into the Exchequer: >es 

* And that it shall be lawfal for their said Majesties to com- 
mission any number of persons to receive such Subscriptions as 
should be made before August 1, was, by any natives, or foreigners, 
or corporations, towards paying into the Exchequer tho sui of 
1,200,001, ; and that the yearly sum of 100,001, shall. be ap= 
propriated to such Subscribers: and that the said weekly pay- 
ments, as they come in, shall be divided into five-seventh parts, 
and two-seveath parts ; which five-seventh parts shall be apgiro~ 
printed to the payments of the said 100,0001. per anaum >and 
shall be paid, as the same comes into the Exchequer, to the use 
of such Subscribers, 

And that their Majesties may appoint how the said 1,200,001. 
and 100,000L. per ctu, shall be assignable; and may incor+ 
porate such Subscribers by the name of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, subject to the condition of Ree 
demption. Avd if 1,200,0001, be not. paid into the Exchequer 
by January 1, 1696, them the Subscribers shall bave only alter 
the rate of eight per cent, per annum + —_ 

“ And that no person nor corporation shall subseribe more 
than 20,0001.; and very Subscriber at: the time of his sube 
scribing shall pay one-fourth part of his.snbscription ; aud dm 
default thereof such subscriptions shall he void. ‘That. the resi- 
due of the subscriptions shall be paid into the Exchequer beforo 
Jon.1; and in default thereof the one-fourth part shall, be fors 
feited ; and that none before the Ist of July shall write above 
10,0001. Provided, that if 1,200,0001. or a moiety, be not sube 
seribed by the Ist of August, then the power for erecting a Core 
poration shall cease; and in such case so much of the 100,001. 
as sbull belong to the Subscribers may be assignable, Aud that 
the movies paynble by the Act to any person shall not bo 
chargeable with any duties or impositions, as by the said Act 
may appear:— 

Now “ their Majesties being resolved that if the whole 

1,200,001, 
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1,200,0001. or a moiety, or more, thereof, be subscribed by the 
Grst of August next, to incorporate the Subscribers, have nomi- 
saated and appointed,” (here follow the uames,) “ to take the 
‘aid voluntary subscriptions. Aad within ten days after the date 
hereof, the Commissioners, or any five, or mere of them, shall 
provide a convenient Public office, within the City or Suburbs of 
London and Westminster, for taking subscriptions, giving such 
public notice thereof as they think fit, and also a book, or books, 
of vellum, for the said subscriptions, to lie open every day bet. 
Sundays, from eight till twelve in the morning, and from three to 
eight in the afternoon, until the first of August, unless 1,200,0001., 
be sooner subscribed. And their Majesties do enjoin the said 
Commissioners, or any five, to receive from every Subscriber, at 
the time of his subscribing, one-fourth part of the subscription 
in ready money: and that the Commissioners, or any nine or’ 
more, appoint Cashiers for keeping the moncy, &e, safely, till 
it shall be payable into the Exchequer, as is hereafter directed, 
viz. their Majesties command the said Commissioners and Ca- 
~ shiers, that in case the whole 1,200,001, or a moiety, or any 
greater part, be subscribed before the Ist of August, as soon as 
the Charter shall be passed under the Great Seal, to pay all 
the said one-fourth part into the Exchequer, in the name of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England. And opon 
such payment the Commissioners of the Treasury, and Officers 
of the Exchequer, are required to strike talleys, importing so 
much received from the said Incorporation by the hands of the 
said Commissioners, and to draw and sign Exchequer orders for 
paying the said Corporation, and their successors for ever, (sube 
ject to the condition of the Redemption,) a proportionable part 
of the said 100,001. per annum, for every sum of the frat one- 
fourth part so paid. And as to the remaining three-fourth parts of 
the said subscription, their Majesties declares the second one- 
fourth part shall be paid into the Exchequer by the first of Octo- 
ber next, and the remainder two-fourth parts sball be paid before 
the first of January next, 


2K4 And 
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“ And that the Corporation may be settled to the satisfaetion 
of the Subscribers, their Majesties direct that the Commissioners, 
‘or any five, or more of them, after the first of August, of as soon 
as 1,200,000). is subscribed, which shall first happen, do affix 
public notice on the Royal Exchange for all those who have sab. 
scribed not less than G00), and paid their ove-fourth parts, to 
meet on a day appointed, to elect persons, qualified as hereafter 
mentioned, tobe the first Governor, Deputy, and Directors, of 
the intended Corporation. 

“ And that all the Subscribers, their heirs, &e, may meet, 
and choose out of the whole Subscribers (of whom none shall 
have more than one vote,) one person who hath subscribed iu his 
own right 40001, at least, and paid one-fourth part thereof at least 
at the time of his subscription, to be the first’ Governor; and 
one other person, who hath subscribed 30001, at least, &e, to bo 
the first Deputy-governor; and 24 other persons, each of which 
have severally subscribed in their own right 20001, &e, to be the 
first Directors :— 

“ That the persons so elected shall be inserted im the said 
intended Charter, and made the first Governor, Deputy-gover- 
nor, and Direetors ; to continue in their offices from the date of 
the Charter, till the 26th of March, 1696, and till others ba 
chosen in their rooms, and sworn: subject nevertheless to the 
restrictions and provisos in the said Act, and to such other rales 
‘as shall be inserted in the Charter. 

“ And, that all Subscribers may bo assured and satistied that 
the powers vested in their Majesties by the Act to erect a Corpo: 
ration shall be truly executed, their Majesties promise and de- 
clare, and also covenant, grant, and agree with the Commis 
sioners, on behalf of themselves, and every Subseriber, that in 
case the whole 1,200,001, or a moiety, of any greater part 
thereof, shall be subseribed on the said Act, or in pursuance of 
this Commission, we the first of August next, then, inmmedi- 
ately after the said first day of August, or as soon as 1,200,001. 
shall be subscribed, which shall frst happen, their Mujestion will 

grant 
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grant a Charter to incorporate all the Subscribers then living, 
who shall not have assigned their interest ; and in case any of 
them be dead, their heirs; and in case any of the Subscribers 
shall have assigned their interest, their assiguees, to be one 
Corporation, calted the Governor, &c. of the Bank of England, 
with powers, privileges, and under such rules, power of redemp= 
tion, and restrictions, as are contained in the said Act, o1 
tended by the schedule, and with such farther powers as shall 
be advised by the Subscribers’ Counuel, and approved by their 

Majesties Attorney or Solicitor-General.”— 

After the Books were finally opened, the subscriptions for the 
‘whole sam of 1,200,001. was completed in ten days time, and 
261. per cent. paid down. The Charter of Incorporation was in 
consequence executed on the 27th of July, 1694; though, in 
fact, this was little more than a point of form, all the essential 
powers, privileges, &c. having been included in the Act of Par- 
liament, 

“The Charter directs that the management of the Bank shall 
be vested in a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and twenty-four 
Directors, thirteen or more to constitute a Court, of which the 
Governor, or Depnty-Governor, shall be always one. They are 
to have a perpetual succession, a common seal, and the other 
uscal powers, as making bye-laws, &c. of Corporations; but 
must not borrow money under their common seal without the 
authority of Parliament. They are uot to trade, nor suffer any 
person in trust for them to trade, in any goods or merchandize ; 
but they may deal in Bills of Exchange, in buying and selling 
Bullion, and foreign gold and silver Coin, &c. They may also 
Jend money on pawns or pledges, and sell those which shall 


not be redeemed within three months after the time agreed on.* 
No 





* The privilege of lending money on pledges has been but very little 
acted on; though by an Advertisement published in the London Gazette of 
the 6th of May, 1695, the Directors gave notice that they would ¢ lend 
money on plate, lead, tin, copper, stecl, and iron, at four per cent. per 
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No dividend is to be made but by. consent of aigeneral: Courts 
and that only out of the interest, profit, and prodace, arising: 
by such dealing as the Act of Parliament allows. 

“ The erection of this famous Bank," says Mr. Paterson, who 
was chosen one of ils first Directors," “ not only relieved the 
Ministry from their frequent processions into the City for borrow- 
ing money on the best and nearest Public Securities, at anin- 
terest of 10 or 12 per cent. per amu, bat likewise gave life 
and currency to double or triple the value of its capital in other 
branches of publie credit.” 

In the Act for establishing the Bank, a very judicions clause 
was introduced, for the purpose, as it would seem, of guarding 
against the recurrence of so disastrous a shock to the commercial 
interests of the country as was caused by the shutting up of the 
Exchequer in 1671-2.4 It enacts, that “ If the Governor, De- 
puty-Governor, Directors, Managers, or other Members of the 
intended Corporation, shall, upon account of the said Corporay 


tion, 


* The names of the first Directors were ax follow: it must be observed 
that they composed an assemblage of the wost affluent and respectable 
Citizens of the time, 

Sir Jobn Houblon, Knight, Govenwon. 

Michael Godfrey, Esq. Dervry-Govexnon, 

Dimectors, 

Sir John Husband, Bart. ‘Thomas Goddard, Erq. 
Sir James Houblon, Kut, Abraliam Houblon, Esq. 
Sir William Gore, Ki Gilbert Heathcote, Baq. 
Sir William Scawen, Kut. ‘Theodore Jansen, Esq 
Sir Henry Farnese, Kot, Joho Lordell, Haq. 
Sir Thomas Abney, Kat. Surmuel Lethieullier ,Es9. 
Sir William Hodges, Kot. Willinns Paterson, Esq. 
Brook Bridges, Esq. Robert Raworth, Esq. 
James Batewan, Buy. Jobn Smith, Esq. 
George Boddingtov, Esq, Obodiah Sedgwick, Bary 
Edward Clerke, Bag. Nathanjet Tench, Esq. 
James Denew, Ex. Jolin Ward, Esq. 


1 Bee the preceding Volume, pp. 446 and 047, 
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tion, at any time purchase any Crown lands or revenues, or shall 
advance to the Crown any money by way of loan or anticipation 
of any branch of the revenue, other than on such branches on 
whieh a credit of foan is, or shall be granted by Parliament, 
they shall forfeit triple the value of the money so lent or disposed. 
of.’ It was alo provided that ‘ no letters of Signet, Privy-seal, 
or Great-seal, of the Crown, shall pardon, or remit any fine or 
amerciament charged on this Corporation on account of any suit 
brought against them ; but that such fine shall be deducted out 
of their annual. fund.’ These wise precautions shew the proper 
jealousy which our. ancestors entertained, lest the undue influ- 
ence of the Crown should be exerted against the property of the 
subject through the medium of the new iustitution. 

The era at which the Bapk was established was one of indas- 
trious, as well as of visionary, speculation ; and the various sub- 
scription projects that were on foot diverted the property of mo- 
nied men into different channels. The scheme of a Land Bank 
also, which appears to have been first broached by a Mr. John 
Briscoe, and was afterwards taken up and improved on by Dr. 
Hugh Chamberlain; the deficiency in the produce of the 
taxes voted for the annual éupplies, and the re-coinage of the 
silver currency in the years 1696 and 1697, combined to produce 
a long continuance of distress and difficulty to the infant Corpo- 
ration; its cash notes were even at a discount of from 15I. to 201, 
per cent. and its stock was so low, that those notes could only be 
taken up by instalments of 101. per cent. once in a fortnight ; and 
atlength, after a progressive diminution, by payments of Sl. per 
cent. once in three months.* 

The priucipal cause of this deterioration of credit arose from 
the Bank having taken the clipped and diminished silver money, 
at the legal, or par value, and guiness, at thirty shillings each, 
in exchange for its own notes; whilst the supply of new silver 

coin, 

* Even so late as the 21st of June, 1697, we learn from a paragraph in 
the Postman newspaper, that on the preceding day “ Bank notes were be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen per cent. discount, 
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coin, which was but gradually furnished by the Mint, was by no 
means adequate to the daily rum, or demand made for present 
payment.* 7 soe 

During this season of difficulty in 1696, the Directors were 
obliged to make two different calls of 201. per cent, each, om their 
members ; aud to ixsue bills under the Bank seal, at 61. per cent 
interest in exchange for Bank cash notes ; and also to. give notice, 
that for the convenicucy of trade, whilst the silver was re-coining, 
any person might kecp an account with the Bank, and have li« 
herty to transfer sums as low as dl. yet notwithstanding these 
expedicnts, the Directors were on the 6th of May, 1687, under 
a necessity of advertising in the Gazette for the Defaulters on 
the last call of 201, per cent, (which should have been paid in 
the precoding November,) and also for thove indebted to the Bank 


‘upon 


* Whilst the Bank was in this embarrassed state, various 1¢ 
znd lampoons issued {rom the press in derision of the plan whereon it was 
founded. In one of these, iutitaled « ‘The Trial and Condemnation of the 
Trustees of the Loud Bunk at Exeter Exchange for murdering the Bank of 
Evglaud at Grocers-Hall ;" « whimsical will is reed, in whieb the Bank Com 
pany; after devising its * soul to the devil," and muking various other be 
quests, is made to say, “* And we hereby constitute oar Direotwrs, executors 
of this our will, giving unto each of them power out of our cayh to discount 
their own talleys, bills, and notes, at par; and the bills and notes of other 
ovr Creditors, at the highest discount they can get for the same: and our 
body we commit to be buried, with ull privacy, lest our creditors wrest our 
corpse.” The epitaph which follows, and which states the Bauk to have 
died May 5, 1696, in the third year of its age, says farther, that the Cume 
pany hod “ issue legitimate, by their Common Seal, 1,200,0001, called Bask 
nd by their Cashice 2,000,000 sons of Whores, called Speed's notes”* 
jothet satirical effusion that appeared at the same period with the title of 
“ A new Ballad upon the Land Bank, or Credit Restored,” is this verse: 


















Til bavea taw made, 
Nohe shall vot up the trade, 
To borrow, of lend Money, 
But they at Grocers’ sop, 
Whio are at a full stop, 
And weittior pay all dor any ¢ 
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‘Mpon mortgages, pawns, notes, bills, or other securities, to pay 
inthe said 20). percent., and the principal and interest of the said 
securities, by the ensuing Ist of June.* 
| Phe assistance of Parliamont had now become requisite to en- 
able the Bank to avert its threatened overthrow; and as its 
danger had chiefly arisen from the measures of Government in 
respect to the re-coinage, that assistance was deservedly be- 
stowed, In tho course of the year anew Act was passed} to enable 
the Corporation to increase its capital stock ly new Subscriptions, 
of four-fifths in Exchequer tallies and orders, and one-fifth in its 
own Notes, It was likewise enacted that the Bank shoald con- 
tinue incorporated till one year’s notice after August the Ist, L710; 
and that no other bank should be established during that term :— 
‘that the Bank should not, at any one time whatever, owe more 
by bonds, notes, sealed bills, &c. then the total amount of its ca~ 
pital stock, which should thenceforth be deemed a personal estate : 
that in future not more than two-thirds of the Directors should be 
‘re-choxen at the annual election :—that the eapital stock should 
he exempted from all taxes:—that no contract for Bauk stock 
should be valid unless registered within seven days in the Bank 
books, and actually transferred within fourteen days:—thdt no 
act of the Corporation should subject the share of any particular 
member to forfeiture, but that all the shares should be liable to 
‘the payment of its just debts :—that the Bank stock should not be 
subject to foreign attachments ;{ nor the members of the Company 
be liable to bankruptey merely by reason of their Bank stock :— 
and that it should be felony, without benefit of clergy, to counter- 
feit the Common Seal of the Bank, affixed to its sealed bills ; or 
to alter or erase any sum in, ot any indorsement on, the sealed 
‘notes, signed by order of the Governor and Company ; or to forge 
‘or counterfeit cither bills or notes that should be issued by the 
Bank, 
In consequence of the engraftment Subscription authorized by 


- this 
* Ann. of Com. Vol. 11. p. 688. 

4 8th and 9th William and Mary, chap, 19. 

¢ See before, p. 159, where this custom of the City is ox; 
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this Act, of the completion of the re-coinage, and of the ua 


provisions determined on by Parliament to make good the 
encies between the estimated and the real produce of the taxes — 
and which at this period formed a total of 5,160,5491, IMs, 984, 
the credit of the Bank was completely restored within a very short 
tiwe; and the Directors obtained great praise for the judicious 
measures which thoy had employed during their effectual 
against insolvency, In afew months, strange as itimay” 
the state of things was so much altered, that Bank stock which 
had been given in exchange for Exchequer tallies, (which, before 
the engraftinent, had been at from forty to fifty per cent. dis 
count,) was currently sold at 112 per cent.* “ through which? 
says D'Avenant, “ greater estates were raised in the least ‘time, 
and the tnost of them than bad been known inany’age, or in’apy: 
part of the world.’+ ‘The Exchequer tallies and’ orders were 
received into the Bank at par, and-were duly paid off by annual 
dividends within a few years ; whilst, by the operation of then 
graftment, &c. the capital stock of the on was raised to, 
2,201,1711. 10s, —— ae 

‘The state of Europe, after the decease of Charlew the Second 
of Spain, in 1700, and the consequent seizure on the Spanish mo~ 
narehy made by the house of Bourbon, greatly depressed ‘the 
fands ; and fora time much affected the eredit of the Bank, 
was also the case in 1704, when the increasing f 
France occasioned a considerable fall in the price of stocks, and 
the Company were again obliged to issue their sealed Bills, 
bearing interest, for a large sum, in order to enable them to sus. 
tain the shock. cd 

In 1706, the Bank having undertaken to cireulute Exeliequer 
Bills to the amount of a million and a half sterling, at four abd 

half 
© Anu. of Com, Vol. th, ps 690, wy 

# Discourses, P. T. ps 265. Mr, Anderson states, that “ he had often 
heard it snid by persons who lived at thistime, that one single subscriber 
alone, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, (who had pnrchasad Exchequer tallies at 
theie greatest discount) gained by that rise of price above 60,0001," 
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‘half per cent. was empowered to enlarge its stock for that pur- 
pose; and by the said Act was continned.a Corporation till 
auch Bills were paid off.* During this year sealed Bills were 
again issued to obtain money for enabling the Bank to fulfil its 
contracts: on these Bills a daily interest was paid of two-pence 
per cent. 

A most important statute to the welfare and credit of the Bank 
was made in 1708, (6th Queen Anne, chap. 22.) when it was 
enacted, that during the continuance of the Corporation, no Body 
politic whatever, erected, or to be erected, nor Company, nor 
Partnership, exceeding the number of six persons, in England, 
should borrow, owe, or take up, any sum or sums of money, on 
their own bills or notes, payuble on demand, or in any less time 
than six months from the borrowing thereof.” This provision is 
stated to have been more particularly aimed at the Mine Adven- 
ture Company, which had recently set up Banking, and issued 
cash notes. In the same year another considerable run (as it is 
technically phrased) was made upon the Bank, in consequence 
of an apprehended invasion from France, in favour of the Pre- - 
tender; and the demands were so great, that an additional call 
for 201. per cent. was made upon the capital: by this means, 
and through the proffered advance of large sums of money from 
the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, the Dukes of Marlborough, New- 
castle, and Somerset, and other noblemen; and by the Govern- 
ment undertaking to allow 61. per cent. on Bank sealed hills, for 
six months, the Directors were enabled to surmount the danger, 
and to maintain the rising credit of the institution. 

It seems probable that the vanquishing of these successive 
difficulties had excited a very high idea of the stability of the 
Bank in the Public mind; as in the early part of the next year, 


on 





* This is the first instance of the circulation of Government Secur 
through the medium of the Bank ; which by that measure immediately con- 
nected itself with the Government, and has ever since maintained the con- 
Bection, by taking such securities, from time to time, on reasonable terms. 
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on the passing of a new et of Parliament * for 
Company to double its capital, &e. the whole of the addi 
Stock, namely, 2,201,171]. 10s, though sold at the advance 
161. per cont, was subscribed in the coarse of a few hours; and 
nearly a million more would have been subscribed on the s 
day, had there been room for it. The Subseription Books were 
opened at Mercer’s Hall, at nine in the morning, on February 
the 224, 1708-9, and the Subscriptions were completed before two 
‘o'clock on the same afternoon, 2 
‘This permission to augment the stock was granted in comse- 
quence of the Bauk having proposed to circulate Exchequer Bills 
for the services of the year, to the amount of two millions and a 
half sterling ; (at 31, por cent. per annum) and also, to advance 
the sum of 400,0001. for the Public use, without interest, This 
advance was regarded as a premium for the continuation of the 
exclusive privileges of the Corporation, till the first of August 
1733; and till all the Exchequer Bills should be called in and 
discharged, and the sums advanced by the Bank entirely repaid. 
‘The Company also, ov this occasion, agreed to pay the out- 
standing Exchequer Bills,which amounted to 1,775,027, 178, 10M, 
The interest of the aggregate sum of 1,600,000). viz. the (ori 
ginal 1,200,000), and the present 40,0001) was tow fixed iat 
six per cent, to commence from August the Ist, 1711. In the 
latter year, it was enacted that no person whatever should be 
‘either a Governor, Deputy-Governor, or Director of the Bank of 
England, and of the Bast-India Company at the same time} On 
a further circulation of Exchequer Bills in) 1713, (12th Queen 
Anne, Chap. ii.) the Bank was allowed to. create * additional 
stock,’ by a call from the Proprietors; and was to continue a 
Corporation till the Ist of August, 1743. In the Isbof George 
the First, the Bank was again allowed to increase its capital; 
and again, in the third year of the same King, when the Com 







# In this Act the original Act for establishing the Bank is yotae 
with all the material enactments of the subsequent Stuiwies that bad been 
ite regulation. 

+ Asimilar exception as to the South-iea Company wus afterwards esa 


blished. 
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pany, cdusented to take Sl, per cent, upon all the sums advanced 
to Government, excepting upon their original capital, the id- 
terest on which was to continue at Gl. per cent. till August the 
Ast, 1742. Through these successive additions the capital Stock 
was jucreased to 5,375,0271, 17s, 10d, 

On the establishment of the origine! Sinking Fund in the year 
1717, the management of various Government Socuries, which 
constituted the foundation of the said fund, was for the general 
conveniency, transferred from the Exchequer to the Bank. 

‘The competition of the Bank with the South Sea Company, 
in respect to the reduction of what were termed the Irredeemable 
Annuities, was partly, the cause of the rash measures that were 
pursued by the latter Corporation, and that led to the extraordi- 
nary infatuation which produced the swollen Bubble of 1720, * 
Fortunately for the Bank, the proposals made to the Government by 
the rival Company were accepted in preference; and the Parlia- 
ment legalized the agreement. The various arts afterwards em- 
ployed to raise the price of South Sea Stock, had an effect upon 
all the other, Stocks ; and during the effervescence, of phreazied 
speculation, Bank Stock was sold at 2601, per cent.—When the 
wisdom of the Legislature had subsequently, applied some judi- 
cious remedies to counteract the extended ruin, the Bank pur- 
chased four Millions of the Sonth-Sea capital stock, and by this 
mans increased its own capital to 9,376,0271. 17%. 10}d, 

. Additional laws, were made in 1726, to guard against the 

, sud, fraudulent alteration, of Bank notes; and by the 
same statute (11th Geo, I. chap. 9,) it was enacted that the in- 
Aerest on Bank Stock shouldbe reduced to 41. per cent. after Mid- 
summer, 1727; excepting on the original 1,600,0001, which was 
still to remain at 61, per cent, In the year last mentioned, halfa 
million. of the capital Stock of thy Bank was paid off out of the 
produce of the Sinking Fund, 

_ Ju 1742, wheu the interest of money was very low, and the 
exclusive privileges of the Bank within little more than a year 

June Lath, 1813. 2L of 


* Sco the previous volume, pp. S86—~192, and 635659. 
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4f their legal expiration, the Governor abd Company aigteed (6 
ailyanée to the Government for the Pablic use, au additional 
1,600,001, withoat receiving any interest for the sawe;* ¢ 
dondition of their Charter being continued till after one 
notice from the Ist of August, 1764, and till the repayment 
the Exchequer Bills and other Parliamentary Sceurities 
they might then hold, This agreement was satictioned’ by th 
Legislature, and it as at the same time made a capital offence 
(15th Geo, IL. ‘chap, 13,) to forge oF knowingly to utter, any 
forged Bill of Exchange, Dividend warrant, or Bawk bowl, oF 
Obligation. Any servant of the Company breaking his test 
was also to suffer death. By the same Act, the Bank” was | ane 
thorised to open an additional subscription for the 1,600,000K, 
how agreed to be advanced; and tinder’ the operation of ‘this 
permission the capital stock of the Company was augmented to 
10,780,001, a 
‘Tho lowering aspect of Public affairs, the Scottisls reat] 
and the advance of the Young Pretender into England, ‘inthe 
year 1745, occasioned such a rum for cash upou the ‘Bank, 
the month of September, that the Directors, by way of expedient 
to avert the danger, gave orders for all the payiments to be imine 
in silver, and chiefly in sixpenced, A more effectual relief, how: 
ever, ws afforded by thé conduet of the Merchants, Bankers, &e. 
of London, who, to the number of eleven’ hundred, subseribed 
their names to a paper decaratory of their deterinination to 
port the credit of the Bank, by teceiving its notes invall 
ments, ‘and by circulating them to the atmiost of thei power, 
Tn 1746, the Bank consented to deliver up Exchequer’ Bills 
to the amount of 956,8001, in’ tieu of an aunnity of 4. per ee 
forthat som, ahd which was ranted out of the iinposi 
liceneing the sale of spititnows liquors. By: this measare the 
capital Stock of the Company was ineréased to’ 11,686,8001) 
Previously to the year 1769, the cash notes of the Bank had 
rite? 
* fn otlior words, the intérest to be paid by Government \epon the whale 
suin borrowed, namely, 3,206,008, was faced wt St. percent, 
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teever beén issued for any lower sum than 2M. ;-bat thé unusual 
scarcity of Gold and Silver which then prevailed, in consequence 
ef thé exportation of specie for the purposes of war, occasioned 
the circalation of new notes for 151. and for 101, each, 

In January, 1764, the Charter of the Bank being within two 
Yearsefits regular terminatien, an agreement was entered iute 
between the Goverament and the Directors, by which the latter 
consented to pay cash for Exchequer Bills, to the atpount of 
ese million sterling, at an interest of SI. per cent. till the year 
1766, when the Bills were to be dischasged. They were also to 
advance for the Public service 110,0001. without either interest 
or re-payment ; but in consideration of these concessions, they wend 
to be continued a Body-corporate, with all their exclusive privt- 
leges, ‘till the redemption of the whole debt due to them by Go- 
vernment, and one year’s notice after the Ist of August, 1786; 
This contract was soon afterwards confirmed by Parliament; 
and by the same Statole (4th Geo. HI. ebap, 25.) it was 
made felony, without benefit of Clergy, to forge Powers of Ate 
torney, on other authorities for receiving Dividends, and trans- 
ferring or selling Stock; or to personate the proprietor of any 
stock, for such purpose. 

In June, 1773, notice was given, that after the 24th of that 
month, the Company would no longer discount Bills at a lower 
rate than Ol. per cent. In the same year, au Act was passed 
(18th Geo. III. chap. 79.) making it death to imitate the wa- 
ter-mark of the Bank-note Paper ; and iv order to prevent im- 
positions on the ignorant by notes made in resemblance of Bauk 
Notes, it was enacted also, that tio person should prepare any 
engraved bill or promissory note, containing the words Bank of 
England, or Bank Post Bill, or expressing any sum in White 
Letters on a black ground, in imitation of Bank Paper, under the 
penalty of imprisonment for six months, 

During the tremendous Riots in June, 1780, the Bank had a 
very narrow escape from utter destruction. The proceedings of 
a lawless mob spread terror and consteraation throughout the 

2L2 whole 
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fvhole Metropolis, and for several days plunder and havoc 
raged unrestrained. Fortunately the threatened attack  upow 
the Bank was not made till » sufficient military force had been 
assembled to encounter the assailants; who, here, for the first 
time, found themselves serionsly resisted, and were in conse- 
quence repulsed with loss, after two feeblo attempts. Had the 
assault been made in a more early stage of the anarchy and 
tlarm, there is little doubt but that it would have been accom- 
paniod by success ; to the. great distress of the aation, and the 
irretrievable ruin of thousands, The immineney of the danger 
excited the attention of Governmeat, and a strong military guard 
has been ever since posted, nightly, within the interior of the 
Bank, in order to ensure its safety, 

In the year 1781, the Governor and Company applied to Par 
liament for an extension of their Charter, proposing to advance 
for the service of the Public, two millions sterling, for three years, 
at An interest of 31, por cent. on condition of their exclusive pri- 
vileges being renewed till twelve months after the Ist of August, 
1812, and till after the repayment of all sums of moncy advanced 
hy the Bank upon Government Seeurities.. In an animated debate 
on these proposals in the House of Commons, jt appeared that the 
annual profits of the Bank, as estimated from the Ditidends, were 
then about 239,0001.; independently of the sum of oneshalf: per 
cent. whieh the Directors put by for cbutingencies, After much 
discossion, the Parliament agreed to renew the Charter ‘on the 
terms proposed ;* but the re-payment of the ‘two millions was 
subsequently delayed by two difforent statutes, In) the same 
year, in September, the Bauk Proprietors agreed to make an ad- 






* In the course of the Debates, Sir George Saville, who opposed 
newel, said that “ the Bank business was to him, something like A 
‘They coved their fimyy pieces of Paper; the King coined ¥ 
pieces ef Money, and that Mouey was made of sterling gold and silver; yet 
the thin Paper, with certain magical circles drawn on it, wais'deeined the 
soot Valuable, aid mon were most pleased with obtaining it)": 
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dition of SI, per cent, to their capital Stock, to be paid in four 
instalments, by the 16th of Fobraary, 1782: ined ye 4 
their entire Capital was considerably augmented. 

By the Act passed for eularging the stamp duties, in Tass: 
1783, (23rd Geo. ILL. chap. 49,) the Notes and Bills of the Bauk 

of Enyland were exempted from the operation of those Duties, 
through the Company engaging to pay into the Exchequer for 
that indulgence the sum of 12,0001, annually, as a composition, 
Tn the year 1786, it was determined by Parliament, that the sum 
allowed to the Bank for the Management of the Public Debt, 

which at that period amounted to about 224 millions sterling, 
should be reduced from 5621. 10s. per milliov, to 4501; and this 
‘was aceeded to by the Company, In 1790, Bank Notes for 5), 
‘were first put into circulation. 

‘Jn the year 1791, when the exigencies of the state obliged 
‘the Chaucellor of the Exchequer to.have recourse to new mea+ 
sures for providing for the National Expenditure, the Unclaimed 
‘Dividends at thw Bonk, were thought to come fairly under the 
head of * property convertible to Public use,’ without injury to 
the Creditor, The Minister proposed, therefore, that 500,000). 
of the dormant money (which formed a total of 660,001.) should 
be appropriated to the service of the Country: this was resisted 
by the Directors, as being dangerous to Pablio Credit, and after 
‘much argument, and the publication of the names of the Persons 
by whoin the Dividends were receivable (which led in many ins 
‘stances, to the discovery of the truc elaimants) the business was 
compromised by the acceptance of the 600,0001. as a loan, with- 
‘out interest ; on the condition, that a batance of the Public Money 
of not less than 600,000, of which this shonld form a part, should 
at all times remain in the Bank; and that the annual allowance 
to the Company for the Management of the National Debt, should 
continue at the rate af 4001, for every Million of the Capital.* 

In the years 1794 and 1795, the Government of Ireland having 
negociated Loans with an option to the Subscribers of receiving 

2L3 their 
‘Sist Geo. IIT, chap. 33, 
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their Divilonde, and transferring their Stock, in London; and 
the Bank having agreed to undertake the management of such 
Dividends aud Transfers, the sgreement was kanetioned by Par 
liameutin May, 1795, By the same Aet (35th Geo. TIE, chap. 
66,} Clerks of the Bank making out false Dividend Warrants, for 
Irish Annuitics, were subjected to seven years tani ti 
Previously to this, in 1793 (33rd Geo, IL chap, 47,) the Bast: 
India Annuities were placed under the Management of the Bank 
Company. 

‘The increasing pressure of the times, aud the unsettled state 
of Europe, began about this period to operate considerably in re 
ducing the quantity.of Specie kept iu the Bank to answer the 
regular demands; and the Directors on the last day of December, 
1796, adjudged it necessary to limit the amount of the daily 
Discounts toa pro rata proportion, in all cases where the Bills 
and Notes sent in for Discount execeded a Gixed sum.* Tt afters 
wards appeared, however, that the actual amount of the Discounts 
im the ensuing year, execeded the total of 1794, by 4,640,001. 
and that of 1794 by 2,990,0001. the whole amount of the Dis+ 
counts in 1796 wae 13,698,0001, ° 

‘The year 1797 will be ever distinguished in the Annals of the 
Banke; vor will it be less memorable in the Geoeral History of 
the Country. The great importance of the measure which was 
then determined on, of restraining the Directors from making aby 
more payments in Specie without the authority of Pxrliament, is 
universally admitted ; yet its consequences are still but imper= 
fectly known, and the ocewrrences of every passing day appear tp 
extend its ramifications, and to involve them, with still Increasing: 
tenuity, as well around the stability ef the Goverwment, as the 
happiness of the People, and the destinies of the Empire, 

‘The vast sums which had been drawn from the Bank for the 
Public Service, induced the Court of Directors, even ns early as 
December, 1794, to express their uneasitiess to the Chaneeller of 

the 


# Rep. of the Com. of she House of Lords, printed in April, A797, 
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‘the Exchequer on account of the magnitude of the debt, and 
anxiously to request a repayment, of at least, a considerable part, 
of what had becn advanced. In the following month, (January 
1795,) after resolving to limit their advances upon Treasury Bills 
to the sum of 500,001. they informed the Minister that it was 
their wish “ that be would artange his finances fof the yeat in 
stich a manner as not to depend on any farther assistance from 
them.” In April and Jane, they again found it necessary to ré- 
monstrate with Mr. Pitt; and on the 30th of July, they acquaint- 
ed him, that they wete determined to ‘ give otdets to their 
Cashiets to refuse payment of any Treasury Bills which would 
extend the advance beyond the above sum.’ Notwithstanding 
this, the ‘ pressing solicitations’ of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, enforced by ‘ the probable distress which a refusal might 
occasion in the then alarming situation of Public affairs,’ led the 
Directors to depart from their resolution, and to make additional 
advances, 

There can be little donbt bat that at this period, the Directors 
deprecated all idea of Parliamentary interference, in the due dis~ 
charge of their out-standing Notes, ‘ payable on demand;’ yet 
contrary to their better judgment, they suffered their remon- 
strauces aud their advances to go hand in hand, till at length, on 
the 24th of February, 1797, they felt it requisite to send a depu- 
tation to the Minister, to represeut to him the vast drain that had 
been made upon their Specie, “and to ask him, how far he 
thought the Bank might go on paying Cash ; and when he would 
think it necessary to interfere, before their Cash was so re+ 
duced aa might be detrimental to the immediate Service of the 
State?” 

In consequence of this application, his Majesty, who was then 
at Windsor, was requested to come immediately into town, to 
preside at a Meeting of the Privy Council ; and on Sunday the 
26th, a Council was accordingly held at St. James’s, the result, 
of which, and of another Meeting held directly afterwards at the 
fosidence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Downing Street, 

aL4 wes 
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was the following Requisition, or Order, pyre to te Bank 
Directors :— 7 


At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, Peb, 26th, V79% 


By the Lords of His Majesty’s Most Hon, Privy Council, 
Present;—The Lord Chancellor, (‘Thurlow,) Lord 
Duke of Portland, Marquis Cornwallis, Earl Spencer, Earl of 
Liverpool, Lord Grenville, Mr, Chancellor of the Exchoquer, 

“ Upoa the Representation of the Chancellor of the Exche~ 
quer, stating, that from the result of the information which he has 
received, and of the inquiries which it has been his duty to make, 
respecting the effect of the unusual demands for Specie that have 
been made upon the Metropolis, in consequence of ill-founded or 
exaggerated alarms in different parts of the Country, it appears, 
that, unless some measure is immediately taken, there may be 
reason to apprehend a want of a sufficient supply of Cash to an- 
swer the exigencies of the Pablic service: it is the unanimous 
opinion of the Board, that it is indispensably necessary for the 
Public service, that the Directors of the Bank of England should 
forbear issuing any Cash in payment, until the sense of Parlia- 
ment can be taken on that subject, and the proper measures 
adopted thereupon, for maintaining the means of Circulation, = 
supporting the public and commercial eredit of the Kin 
this important conjuncture ; and it is ordered that a copy ‘of i 
Minute be transmitted to the Directors of the Bank of England ; 
and they are hereby required, on the grounds of the exigency of 
the case, to couform thereto, until the sense of Parliament eau be 
taken as aforesaid, 

(Signed) “ W. FAWKENER.” 


Early on the next day, Monday, the above Order was generally 
promulgated, anvexed to tho following notice from the Bank 
Directory: | 


Bank 
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Bank of Englend, February 27th, 1707. 







“« In consequence of an Order of His Majesty’ 
notified to the Bank last night, a Copy of which 
nexed, the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Directors of the 
Bank of England, think it their daty to inform the Proprietors of 
Bank stock, as well as the Public at large, that the general con- 
cerns of the Bank are in the most affluent and prosperous 
situation, and such as to preclude every doubt as to the secu- 
rity of its Notes. 

“ The Directors mean to continue their usasl Discounts for 
the accommodation of the Commercial interest, paying the 
amount in Bank Notes; and the Dividend Warrants will be paid 
io the same manner. 

(Signed) Francis Martin, Secretary.” 


Almost directly afterwards, the principal Merchants and 
Bankers assembled at the Mansion House, and drew up the an; 
nexed Resolution : 


Mansion House, London, Feb. 27th, 1797. 

“ Ata Meeting of the Merchants, Bankers, &c. held here this 
day to consider of the steps which it may be proper to take to pre- 
vent Embarrassment to Public Credit, from the effect of any ill- 
founded or exaggerated alarms, and Lo support it with the utmost 
exertions at the present important conjuncture, 

The Lord Mayor in the chair, 

Resolved unanimously, That we the undersigned being highly 
sensible how necessary the Preservation of Public Credit is at 
this time, do most readily hereby declare, that we will not refuse. 
to receive Bank Notes in payment of any sum of Money to be 
paid to us; and we will use our utmost endeavours to make all, 
our payments in the same manuer. . 

(Signed) Broox Watson.” 


The 
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The signatures of all preseat were immediately affixed to. thin 
Resolution ; in the course of a few days, it Tyee oa 
by all the principal Merchants, Bankers, and Traders, r 
London,* and copies of it were immediately circulated |in all paris 
ofthe Kingdom. A similar Paper was also signed pipe 
by the principal Lords of the Privy Couneil. 

‘The apprehensions and alarm, which on the stoppage Ct 
payments in Specie, quickly spread through every quarter 
Kingdom, were partly counteracted by the above Resolutions, 
but the more effectual remedy was found in the proceedings of 
Parliament; which being fortunately sitting at this time, a 
diately proceeded to investigate the affairs of the Bank, a 
tach House, a Secret Committec was appointed for the pea 

2 
© The following Deniefficll Paper was aly eatewively-cirenlated within 
@ fortnight afterwards; 
DANK NOTES, 

At atime when the Public mind is much ogitated, and duebts have 
atisen respecting the solidity and ultimate security of Bank notor, 

‘with perrons not couversaut in these matters, among whoai may be reckoned 
uuany who are Propristors of Bank'Stock, to such it may be of use bo state 
and describe the foundation and conduct of the Bank, and the relation and 





costneetion that Bank Notes stond in. : 
The Baws or Exetaxn is to be conpicered iu all respects similar imate 
principle and conduct to that of any privete Banker, but on a soale 
more extended ; it isa Compeny or Partnership, called Proprietors, same 
tioned by Charter from Governwent, who have advadced a Capital far thie 
purpore of carrying on the business, slinilar to what pelvaté Bankers da 
This Copital, amounting to aboot clerest Millions, not being wanted (the 
Beuk having enough of other people's money for ell purpuses,) bas been 
ent to Government ns.n kind of consideration for the Chartor, at an interest 
of three per cent. this interest, together with the profits made by Discounts, 
dealing in Gold, Silver, &c. furnish the sum to pay Dividends on Bank 
Stock ; ftom the great increave of which (namely, the Dividends)’ the prom 

perity of tho Bank may be inferred. 0 ot th 
+ To account for the ise of Bank Notes now circulating, it isto be obe 
served, that the, credit of the Bank has boen suc! is long been the 
custom with most people, expacially in the Metropolis, to place their Specie 
shore, 
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In the course of the Investigations a variety ef accounts was 
prodaced, and many witnesses were examined, to illustrate the. 
manner iv which the Bank business was cartied on, (as well io 
Teapeet to the relation in which it steod to the Public, as to its 
connection with the Government,) end also to explain the causes 
by which its embarrasaments had been produced, mee its selvoncy 
rendered questionable. 

Whilst the examinations were in progress, the altention of 
every class of society was strongly excited by numerous conjec- 
tures as to the probable results, In the preceding year an acute, 
‘bat inflammatory Pamphlet,” which struck st the very foundae 
tion of the English Funding System, had been published by the 

(tate) 


there, and take Bank Notes for convenience and ssfety; and, in most cases, 
‘when they discount or lend money, Bank Notes are usually accepted. This 
will account for the existence of Bank Notes, and it cannot be supposed thet 
any are issued except for these or similar reaton: 

“ Tt may now be proper to state in what predicament the Bank Notes 
stand, The Holders of thew, together with those who have balances of se- 
counts due to them, arc the Creditors, and, it may be presumed, are the only 
Crediton of the Bank Company or Partnership ; or, in other words, the Hank 
owes nothing to any beyond their Notes and such balances. In the sime 
manner exactly, may the condition of any private Banker be stated. It is 
well known that the whole Property of all the Partners in a private Bank is 
Jiable to pay their Notes and Balances ; but, in the Partnership or Company 
of the Bank of England, no individual is liable to more than bis share of the 
Capital, which (Capital) is about eleven millions. 

« From this Statement it may fairly be collected, that (before the Pro 
prietors of Bank Stock are entitled to a shilling) the whole Capital of eleven 
Millions, together with another debt due by Government, of pearly the same 
amount, also all the Cash and Bills discounted, and other Securities, as well 
as the very building and estates of the Bank, are all liable, and applicable 
only, to the payment of their Notes and Balances of accounts. 

«© Under these circumstances, nothing short of « collusion or confederacy 
(mbich is inconceivable) between the Government and the Bank, can furnish 
a doubt of the solidity and ultimate security of Rank Notes,” 


* «Decline und Fall of the Englisk System of Finance,’ London, Sra 
t 
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(late) celebrated Thomas Paine, wherein it was calculated from 
assumed data, grounded on the quantity of Cosh spposed to be 
in circulation, that the amount of the outstanding Bank Notes 
was Sixty Millions! With the unrefecting this enormous aggre 
gate obtained no inconsiderable degree of Credit ; and indepen- 
dently of all political bias, there were many persons who believed 
that the real amount of circulating Bank Paper, could not be less 
than from thirty to forty millions, sterling. Under these circum- 
stances, when the Committee of the House of Lords maile (their 
first Roport, (3rd of March, 1797,) it was not without great #ur- 
prise that the Public were informed that the ‘ total amount of 
out-standing demands on the Bank, on the preceding 26th of Be- 
bruary, was only 13,770,3901.’; and “ that the total amouut of 
the Funds for discharging those demawls, (over and above the 
permanent debt due from Government of 11,66,5001.) was on the 
same day, 17,597,230), which left a surplus of effects belonging 
to the Bank, of 3,526,901, beyond the total of their Debts,* and 
ever 
© © Tethere had beet a necessity at this time,” says Mr. Macphorsom, # to 
bring the affairs of the Bank to « final close, the value of the property OF 
the Purtuers of the Coupony, or Proprietors of Bank Stock, must have been 
web proportion for every 1001, of their Stock xs the whole cupital Stock 
Bears 10 15,513,6901, the Corporation's wet extate by the balance. But us the 
greatest port of that balance, or net estate, comsiits of a debt due by Go- 
Yernmout, which is nat to be repaid but in the event of Parliament refusing 
to renew the exclusive privileges (of the Bank) at the expiration of the t 
for which they were granted, that capital, aud the other Government 
belonging to the Company, could then only be valued at what they would 
well for} which, if such a mass of Stock had becu thrown upon the market St 
this time, would scurcely have reached 501, for every 100!, upon the average 
of the whole: a still greater deduction would have taken place in the valle 
‘of the buildings, Hence it appears, that the Proprietor, upon a dit 
must have lost a considerable part of theie Stock, besides the whole of thelr 
peetwium, for such we may eall the exces of the peice paid for Bank Stock 
over 100]. There were, however, compuratively speaking, bat very few Prov 
prietors who wished to get rid of their Stock; and a premiliiy, less oF mone, 
‘according to Lhe general fluctuation ef the Stocks, still Continues to be plaid 
for Bank Stock.” Ann. of Com Pol. IV, p. 4136 
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‘over and above the ee Cerner ene 
‘Government.’ 
“The proceedings Atcha trv Obey and more epedtally 
of those which are engaged in Banking or in’ Pecuniary Trans. 
ope eae it by! a mysterious veil; and 
ait i 





"'S 'phe particular items on which this Report was founded will be seen by 
the following complete * Account of the Estate of the Corporation of the 
‘Bank of England, oft the’ afternoon of Saturday the 25th of February, 


} 


Cr. 
Bills and Notes dis- 
























4,176,080 
8,228,000 
4)676,000 nee 
983,730 
700,900 
43.130 
1,510 
Rr baer icing SS 
» 4990 i fk 
47,960, Lig 
i a Sundry Arcs: 4,140 
tanpei 1,460 | Five per cent. Nav 
Toperal Dividendatane anit Dunuities seseanee Ge TPSAOO 
Pa estesneeteee Five’ perce. Antes aetatly 
13,770,390 | Treasury Bills paid 4,512,070 
| tie to, Gonnen ithe 
‘without Bntcrest, d 
ills discounted, unpaid’ 68,130 
Pendent of the per-$ 826,090 | Treasury and. ‘Exche- ho 
monent Debt duc by quer Fees 





Interest due 
advanced to Govern 554,230 
MELE te eneee 














L371, 597 200 
pte Debt due with 
jovernment, with 
ighpme eat oe 
Ths gly Be syed aoan pet Contesseriseee 
opp per vat fenning for ever £,29,284,080 


ve ° 
Wt the cary rate of 31. per cent, — 
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it is bit weldom that the cutious, yet uninitiated spbetater oni 
obtain a just idea of the actual state of things. From the time of 
the foundation of the Bauk, no development had hitherto heen 
made of the ingenious machinery by which its concerns were ad~ 
vanced and regulated. It was not till an interval of danger had 
arrived, ani a wide-spreading alarm been excited, that the Direc 
tors, who had previously considered themselves as presiding ayer 
the affairs of a private Corporation, and that thoir books and ae, 
counts were not to be inspected under the mandate of any extra~ 
neous authority whatever, found it requisite to submit the secrets 
of their Fane to a public disclosure, It was now, when the aid of 
Goyergment became exsential to the credit, anil perhaps to the very 
existence of Uie Company, that their doors were unbarred, their 
tredsures explored, their books opoped, theié aceounts examined, 
aud the mysteries of their art divulged. Tt was now ascertained: 
that the accounts of the Bank arc managed with the edsé aid re 
gularity adopted inthe transactions of a commercial Counting~ 
house; and that although the wheels, or agents, are multip 

into a prodigious aggregate, yet being all unged by one turiform 
impulse, no complexity arises, and entries of Millions ciroulated 
thropsh the four quarters of the Globe, are’ inserted with the 
simplicity of a domestic memorandum, The extent of tts float- 
ing paper, and of its credits and debits, was how for the first time, 
promulgated ; the valoc of the precious metals in its vaults made 
known, and) publicity given to the sum of its discounts to the 
mercantile world, and to the amount of its assistance (6 the 
Government.* 

Among the papers Jaid before Parliament, was @ Table profess- 
ing to shew the seale of Cash and Bullion‘in the Bank, during 
every quarter, for several successive years prior to the 
Yo this account round numbers only were used ; and a antes 
kind of notation was employed ia the statement, which for a time, 
prevented the exact sums from being kuown to the Publio; yok 
jt way at length discovered that the mean mimber 660) denoted 


* See Life of Abraham Newland, pp. 78—8t, 
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four Millions, and by ‘pursaing the calculations, and éompering 
the different accounts, the totals were found to be as follow: 1 









Septem! 
____ December. 9,511,400 
1797 February the 26th 10,672,400" 


In the last sum of this Table, viz. 10,672,4901. there is an 
‘apparent error of 708,0761. 17s. Od. when compared with the total 
of the more particular advances made to Government, and out 
standing on the 25th of February, 1797; but this was occasioned 
through the amount of the interest due not being annexed to the 
fatter statement. The account of the advances stood thus: 


Reon oo 






158,000 
750,000 ¢ 1»854,000 0 0 


750,000 


1,323,000 
00,000, 821, $2,144,400 0 


. 376,739 0 9 
«1,512,274 23 


9,964,413 3 0 
= 


Exchequer Bills without Interest. 
‘Treasury Bills of Exchange... 











Total,..., 
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In the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords, it y 
stated that the unusnal drain of Cash which the Bank | 
experienced, was “owing ia a great measure to the demands 
from the Country ;" sueh demands being indirectly made through 
the, mediam of the London Bankers: that by the effect of such 
drain“ the cash of the Bank had been very combiderably reduced,” 
but that “no penmancut disadvantages bad arisca till after the 
month of September, 1795;"" for although “ the amount of Cash 
had been much lower than usual in Mareh and June, 1793, it 
rose in the September of that year to nearly its usual average.” 

Now as we learn from the Table that the amoutit of the Cash and 
Bullion in hand, in September, 1793, was 6,836,0001, it may 
naturally be inferred that what is considered as the uswal ave 
rage, is SeveN Micitons; a sum which at all times, perhaps, 
since the commencement of the Revolutionary war, was 
quate in itself to anawer the out-standing demands, in the extreme 
case of & simultancous operation having been given to them, 
‘The investigation proved, however, that the assets of the Bask 
wore more than sufficient to discharge every engagement; and 
Abat it was the adyances to the Government alone, which had 
caused the Directors to depart from their general system of 
exact punctuality, at 

“ The Bank of England,” continues; the Report, “ ik at the 
hoad of all circulation. It is, the. great repository of the spare 
cash of the Nation, and alone carries Bullion to the Mint to be 
coined : on that account, therefore, it is subject to be called on 
for Cash, diréetly, or indirectly, by those who are in want of it 
and is also necessarily sensible of every material failure or dis- 
tress, which arises from any deficiency, or want off coin, in every 
part of this Kingdom or in Ireland.’ The apprehensions, in- 
deed, that were entertained in the latter Country, of an approach- 
ing Rebellion, connected with an invasion from Friuco, were 
partly the oceasion of the unusual domand which the Bank ex- 
perieaced ; but a still more immediate cause was the intended 
Loan for the scrvice of the Irish Government, which the Chan- 

9 “ cellor 
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gellor of the Exchequer was on the eve of negovisting in Loa- 
don. So strongly in fact were the Directors impressed with at 
idea of the danger attending such a scheme in the then state of 
the money market, that the Governer of the Bank informed Mr. 
Pitt, “ that such a measure would threaten rain to the Heuge, 
‘and most probably reduce them to the necessity of shutting up 
its doors /”"* 

June 2ist, 1813, aM Notwithstanding 


1 

© The ensuing particulars of the ‘ manner in which business is condacted 
between the Bank and the Exchequer.’ are extracted from the Evidence 
given by the celebrated Abraham Newland, whose name ss Chief Cashier of 
the Bank has been etiached to its notes for upwardsof five-and-twenty years. 

« When application is made from the Lords of the Treasury to the Bank, 
to advance Money on the Land Tax, Malt Daties, Vote of Credit, ,or. aay 
other service, the rate of Interest is then adjusted ; after this, the Lords of 
the Treasury direct issues to be paid for the use of the Army, Navy, Ord- 
nance, or a variety of other services upon which credit is given to the Pay= 
master of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, &c. to the amount of the sum 
issued for that particular service, and for which the Paymasters have 
& credit given them in their Bank Books, and for which the Bank 
receives as many Exchequer Bills of 1000l.'each, as the said sum emounts 
105 which, when done, the Paymasters draw on the Bank for the sam car 
ried to the credit of their account, If the sum be a fractional part of 1000}, 
the difference is made up in cash, If monies are issued to the Paymasters 
of the Army, Navy, &c. or other persons for any other services, out of money 
remaining in the Tellers’ Chest, then the Tellers return to the Clerk of the 
Bank as snany Exchequer Bills of 1000 each, a» they have given credit for 
in the Books of the Paymasters, or that they hare given Bank Notes for. 
If the parties should chuse to take Bank Notes instead of » credit in the 
Books, the Bank receives Exchequer Bills in lieu thereof. If any individeal 
has money to pay into the receipt of the Exchequer, whether it scises from 
Loans, Public Duties, of any other services, the Bank gives to the Tellers ap 
many Exehequer Bills of 10001, as the above sums amount to; the like sum 
having been received in Bent Notes or in Cash, in the course of the day, and: 
for which purpose three Clerks of the Bank attend every dey at the Ex- 
ehequer. 

“ In the case of Loans, upon a 351. per cent. payment on @ Loan of 
12,000,001, which amounts to 1,800,000]. the said sum remains in the Hunk 
fill the Act passes relating to the Loan; then the Chief Cashier directs one 

of 
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Notwithstanding the strong language which the Directors thu 
docmed it necessary to employ, and the “ extreme reluctance?” 
with whieh they yielded to the “ pressing solicitations’ of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they yet continued to mmke ad- 
vances to Government, till they found it necessary to implore the 
ivtervention of its power in order to shield them from the dreaded 
effects of their own indecision, On the 10th of February, ae 


cording 


Of the Clerks who uttends the Exchequer from the Task, to pry the said 
1,800,000), tuto the receipt of the Exthoquer, which is done by giving 1000 
Bxehequer Bills of W008 cack. ‘The future instalments exe paid in ihe same 
way, directly efter their reenipt, Ta the course of yer, 100,000), iw Cash 
is Cally vuflicient to transact the business of the Exchequer the detail part 
of the business is all transacted wt the Bank. 

“ When any AMfoney is paid [frum the Exchequer] on the Land-Tax, or 
any otherservice, the sume is yiven to the Clerks of the Bank, and at the 
close of the day, the Clerks of the Exchequer send up» piece of paper to the 
Beak Clerk, informing him that so much money has bee paid off the Lands 
‘Tux, (or other service.) which sum he reeeiws, and the Wirrett comes at the 
same time :—but the interest is continued till then whether the Exchequer 
Bills remain in the Bonk, or are deprsited in the Exchequer. 

* When money it tnised under the authority of Parliament, by Exchequer 
Dills, wben those Bills lave been isrued from the Exchequer to the Bank, and 
afterwards are rerurued, and deposited in the Teblers’ chest, the Mawh still 
continues to receive the Interest, and are under an ubligation te lake back the 
said Exchequer Bills as Cush,"—till they ore Gaully paid off, as above, by mm 
cepts from the Lan oF other impositions, 

© The manner in which provision is nade for the payment of the Quarterly 
Dividends is as (otlows i—" the Lords of the Treasury direet a warrant te be 
drawn for the payment of particular funds, due at each quarter; which ware 
rants are sent to the Auditor of the Exchequer, wha direets nn order to be 
auade out for the Tellers of the Exchequer w pay certain sums to satisly the’ 
Dividend then due, which warrant wd order are returned tthe Treasiry, 
to be signed by the Lords of the Treasury, who dioct them to be sent beck 
tothe Auditor af the Exchequer, who koops the warrant itv his own poser 
sion for his secucit iid Upon the order directs the Tellers of the Buehe 
quor to pay certain sums thereout ww the amount of the Dividends then dae, 


and particularly specified ; which they du by giving to the Clerk of the Bank 
” 
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cording to a statement delivered to Mr. Pitt, the sum-due to the 
Bank on suceessive advances from the year 1794, was 7,196,4461,, 
ea the 2h of the same month, it amounted to 9,964,4151. 9s. 
The difference between these sums is 2,777,968. 3s. of this eam, 
it may be fairly estimated from a comparison of the xecouuts con- 
tained in the different statements, that from 500,001. to 600,0001. 
was advanced in hard cash. Can it be that the Directors were 
influeaced in the line of conduet which they thought proper te 
psrave, by any latent apprehensions of probable loss, which @ 
disappointed Minister might oceasion to the Bank iv removing: 
the management of the Public debt into another channel ? 

2M2 Among 


‘as many Exchequer Bills of 10001, each, as the said Quarterly Dividends 

‘amount to; and for which the Chief Cashier gives a receipt; and the Bank 

pays each claimant his Dividend due thereon.—Suppoting the Dividende 

paid in the course of the year at the Bank, to amount to 14,000,000I. sterl- 

ing, about 1,300,001. or 1,400,000]. of that sum is paid in Cash, snd the 
remainder in Bank Notes.—When the amount of the Quarterly Dividends is 
3,000,001. the sum paid to the principal Barckers of London, out of that 
total may probably amount to from 60,0001. to 800,0001. 

“ There must certainly be an increase in the circulation of Bank Notes, 
‘owing to the payment of the Dividends; but that is often counteracted by « 
‘Loan payments, and other payments made to the Bank. Between April and 
the end of May, the Receivers of the Land-Tax pay not less than from 
600,0001. to 800,0001. which money i: to the Bank, and cancels as 
many Exchequer Bills ; and they do the same in the months of October and 
the middle of December, or to a larger amount ; aud the weekly revenues. 
also, amounting to between (10,0001. and 300,0061. per week, contingally 
Jessen the circulation of Bank Notes.—About 9901. in every 1000J, of the 
instalments on the Loans, is paid in Bank Notes; aud speaking vaguely, 
the Bank does not receive from the Customs 50001. a year in Cash; nor from 
the Excise above 50, or 0,001. 

 Ofall the Public Revenues, the produce of the Land-Tax in the home 
counties, brings most cash into the Bank ; and of all the Public Services, the 
Navy, iucluding the Dock Yards, requires the largest payments in Cash: the 
Army is in the uext degree —Almost the whole of the advances to Govern 

ment are made in Bank Notes,” 
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Among the papers Inid before Parliament Were ‘the following: 
statements of out-standing Bauk Notes at various periods, 
* Average amount of Bank Notes in circulation for every 


quarter iu the ensving years : 


1791, 
2.11,601,950 
12,060,620 


January to March 


August to December..u. 


January to. March. 
April to June. 
10,343,940 


1702. 1793. 
£.11,239)170£.11,963,820 
11,765,280 12,100,650 
11,316,790 10,938,620 
11,157,040 10,967,310 


1795. 
212,432,240 
10,032,650 
11,034,790 


1796, 
£,10,824,150 
10,770,200 


July to September...es. 
August to December.,... 


9,720,440- 


10,927,970 11,608,670 «9,645,710 
“ The weekly amount of Bank Notes in circalation in the first 


eight woeks of the year 1797: 


January Tih £, 9,185,520 
14th = - 9,893,340 
Ist 10,550,830 
28th 10,024,740 


February 4h 29,667,460 
ith 9,431,550 
18th 9,137,950 
s5th 8,640,250 


On the stoppage of Cash payments at the Bank, means were 
concerted to fill up the void in the circulation which it was easily 
foreseen woald be produced from such a measure ; and on the Tet 
of March, Mr. Pitt introduced a Bill into Parliament for empower- 
ing the Directors to issue Notes for sums lower than Sl. to which 


amount they had hitherto been resteioted, The preamble to the 


Act, (which was passed into a law with such celerity as to re 
ceive the Royal Assent on the second day afterwards,) sets forth, 
that such issue was ‘expedient for the Public Serviee and for 
the conveni¢nee of Commereial circulation.” Bank Notes for tl, 


andl 
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‘and Qlveach, were in consequence immediately issued; and within 
‘wfow days after, (Moreh theninth,) in order to supply coin for 
small payments, Spanish Dollars, stamped with 9 miniature 
head of his Britannic Majesty, were also cireulated by the Bank 
‘at the rate of four-and-ninepence per Dollar, which was about 
‘threepence more than their then value.* 
Whilst the alarm was at its height, the Bank was repeatedly 
crowded duy after day, by persons who wished to secure some 
value for that Paper which it was apprehended was now falling into 
‘complete discredit ; and the Dollars, could scarcely, at first, be 
supplied fast enough to meet the increasing demands. The Re- 
ports made by the Committees of Parliament, however, and the 
agreement entered into by the Bankers and Merchants, to receive 
and to pay Bank Notes as usual, very soon elicited a returning 
confidence on the part of the Public; and within a few days, so 
great is the versatility of the haman mind, “all transactions of 
‘every kind went on, as if nothing had happened,—for people in 
general did not perceive, at least not immediately, that there was 
any difference between Bank Notes, not convertible into money 
of solid Gold and Silver, [but which still passed from hand to 
hand without any sensible depreciation] and that money it- 
self + | 
‘The Debates in Parliament upon the policy of the course of 
proveedings which Mr, Pitt adopted in respect to the Bank, were 
particularly animated ; though both parties were agreed as to the 
“necessity of the restrictions on Cash payments being merely 
temporary, and confident expectations were expressed by the 
Minister, that the Company would resume its accustomed issues 
“iu specie in ashort time. Every idea of enforcing the circula- 
tion of Bank Notes was also deprecated ; bat it was judged ex- 
2M3s pedient 
* These continued in cirevjation till the $1st of October, and were then 
ealted'in; the Directors being apprehensive of loss from the great quantity 
wlilets had been imported (row Foreign Countries, aad stomped in imitation 


of those issaed from the Bank. 
t Anne of Com, Vole 1V. p. 410, 
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peiiient that they should be regarded as a legal tender; and that 
no man should be held to bail for any detit whatever, where it 
could be proved that Bank Notes had been offered in payment and 
rofised. The Governor aid Company of the Bank were likewise 
indemnified, from all suits at law that might be brought against 
them for refusing to give Cash for their Notes; and were now 
prohibited by law, (37th Geo. IIL. chap. 45,) from issaing Cash 
in payment of any debt or demand whatsoever, excepting in sums 
under twenty shillings; and excepting of all payments ordered 
by the Privy Council, for the Anny, Navy, abd Orduance Ser- 
vices, But they were left at liberty, to édvance Cush to the 
Bankers of London, to the amount of 100,0001, in’ suck propor- 
tions ns they thought proper; and 25,0001. to each of the two chur 
tered Banks in Scotland; besides having power td repay, after 
tho 17th of April, three-fourths of any sum, not under S001, that 
had been lodged with them ia Cash, and to pay any other sum in 
Cash afler giving five days’ notice to the Speaker of thé House 
of Commous, It was cnnetod also, that Collector of the Pablic 
Revenaés should receive Bank Notes it payment: and that the 
restrictions should ceasé and determine on the 24th of June, By 
subsequent Statates, however, the sutpemsion has been continued 
from time to time, and is now to remain in force till aftér the 
signing of a definitive treaty of Peace. 

In the year 1798, when the exigencics of the state had ocea- 
sioned Parliament to make an Act rendering it legal to collect 
Volantary Contributions for carrying on tho war, the Bank took 
the lead, amd commenced the subscriptions ‘by the gift of 
200,0001, 

In January 1799, the Directors of the Bank gave notice, that 
they would thenceforth pay all odd sums, not exceoding 51, ia 
Cosh; and that all notes for NH. and 21, which had been issued 
previously to the month of July, 1798, should also be paid in 
Cash, or exchauged for new notes, at the option of the holden: 
this was on account of an extensive forgery of sinall notes having 
boon alice recently discovered, The profits of the Bank were 

¥ found 
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found to have se much increased by the several suspensions of 
payments iu specie, and other circumstances connected with ma~ 
lional affairs, that the Directors were in March, this year, enablod 
to make a bonus to the Proprictors of Bank Stock, at the rte of 
101. per cunt. upon their capitals, in addition to their customary, 
Dividends of seven per cent. ‘This was done by making transfers 
{0 that amoust in. the Loyalty five per cent, stock, of 1797, 

_ An January 1800, the Bank Company proposed to advance for 
the Public Service, three Millious oa Exchequer Bills, without 
interest, for six years from the Ist of April, ou condition of their 
Charter being extended, with all its exclusive privileges, till one 
‘year’s notice after August the Ist, 1833; and till the repayment 
of all debts that might be then dac to them by Government, 
‘This proposal, which is said to have had origin from an appre= 
hension entertained by the Directors that a rival company might 
be incorporated, was agreed to by Parliament, and au Act, (40th 
Goo. LIL. chap. 28,) was passed on the 28th of March to give it 
effect, It appears, however, from subsequent proceedings. im 
Parliament that “ this agreement was not considered, either by 
thowe who acted npon the part of the Public, nor by the Bank 
Directors themselves, as a bar against further participation, 
whenever the increase of their profits derived from the Public, and 
the circumstances of Public affairs, might upoa similar principles, 
make such a claim reasonable and expedient,”"* In May, 1801, 
another bonus, of S|. per cent, in the Navy five per cents, was 
made to the Proprietors of Bank Stock. 

In the year 1803, an extraordinary instance of embezzlement 
‘and fraud was discovered at the Bank, on the part of Mr. Robert 
Astlett, a principal Cashier, and one of the most confidental ser- 
Yants jn the Company's employ, The detection arose from  ir- 
cumstances communicated to the directors by Mr. Bish, the 
Stock-broker aud Lottery-office keeper, in Cornhill, who had been 
engaged hy Astictt to dispose of some Exchequer Bills, which on 

2M4 examination, 
* Second Rep. of the Committee of the House of Commons on Public 
Expenditure, printed in Aug. 1807. * 








a 
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examination, Mr. Bish had found to have previously passod 
through his own bands, and been delivered in tothe Bank, It 
appeared on evidence, that Antlett had the custody of all Exelie- 
quer Bills brought into the Bank, till a sufficient quantity was 
collected to arrange in bundles, and deliver to the Directors in 
the parlour; where the boudles are counted, and a voucher for 
the delivery of them given to the Cashier. In conformity to this 
practice, three bundles to the supposed amount of 700,0001. had 
on the 26th of February, beeu transferred to the parlour, and the 
proper entry made under the signatures of two Directors; yet 
on counting the Bills, it was scen that the vouchers had beet 
given for 20,0001. more than the bundles contained. ‘For the 
felonious embezzlement of three of those Bills, of LOOOL each, 
Astlett was put ou his trial at the Old Bailey, on the Sth of July, 
when it was proved by his Counsel, that the purloined Bills were 
not valid; inasmuch es they had ‘not been signed by a proper 
officer, as required by an Act of Parliament, ‘The prisoner -was 
therefore acquitted ; but he was detained in custody by onder of 
the Coort, in consequence of it being stated that the Bank Direc 
tors intended to issue a civil process against’ him fur 100,001, 
and upwards, money paid for Bills, whieh hv had eopverted to 
his own use, 

On the Thursday following, July the 14th, at a balfeyeurly 
General Court of Proprietors, (which was held at the Bank for 
the purpose of declaring a Dividend,) the Chairman entered into 
a detailed and satisfactory explanation of the manner in which 
Astlett had imposed upon the Directors, and bece canbled by in- 
terlining sums, and other artful contrivances, to carry ott his framdst 
without suspicion, He also stated that ‘ the actual loss was about 
320,000), a sum nearly amounting to the entire Dividends of the 
half year; but that the affairs of the Company were in 60 pros+ 
perous a state that they should be able'to divide as asual: about 
78,0001, likewise, of the above sum, he expected the Bank would 
he able to recover,” 

Proviously to the return of the Sessions, the Directors departed 

fron 
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from their declared intention of issuing a civil process, and 
Autlett, on the Srd of September, was again tried for s criminal 
offence. The indictment was founded on the Act of the 16th of 
George the Second, chap. 13, and he was charged.with the fele» 
nious embezzlement of property and effects of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The same ground of objection was taken as on the former 
trial, against the validity of the Bills, from their want of a proper 
official signatare ; but thi over-raled by Mr. Justice Le Blanc, 
and the Jury having brought in a verdict of guilty as to the facts, 
the point of law was reserved for the decision of the twelve Judges, 
‘That decision was pronounced at the Old Bailey, on the 16th of 
February, 1804, by Mr. Baron Hotham, who stated that ‘ the 
objection had been ably and legally discussed; but that thé 
Judges were of opinion that the Bills in question came property 
under the denomination of the ‘ effects,’ meant by tho Statutes 
and that the prisoner, by having been found guilty of the embez- 
ment of them, was subjected -to the pain of death.’ This sett- 
tence, however, has not been execated, and Mr. Astlett has ovek 
since remained a prisoner in Newgate ! 

In the year 1806, a new agreement was made with the Bank 
in regard to the three Millions which had been lent to the Go- 
vernment withont interest in April 1800; and it was now arranged. 
that the said sum shoald be retained as a Loan, at an. interest of 
31. per cent. per annum, till six months after the ratification 
of a definitive treaty of Peace. The agreement was substan- 
tiated by Parliament; (46th Geo. III. chap. 40,) and it was 
considered that the advantage obtained by it to the Public was 
equal to an annual gift of 60,0001. during the continuance a 
the war. 

In 1807, a very important investigation of the general af- 
fairs of the Bank was made by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, which had been appointed to inquire into the 
state of ‘ the Public Expenditure, and to determine how far it 
could be reduced and controlled without detriment to the 
Public Service.’ From the Second Report of that Committee, 

which 
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which was ordered to be printed, on the 10th of August, 1807, 
the following particolars have been extracted: besides eluci- 
dating the principle upon which the nation is duly entitled to 
a participation in the Bank profits, they also supply a more 
detailed and authentic acconnt of the business of the Corpora. 
tion than can be obtained from any other source, 

“ ‘Phe Funds of the Bank, which are the sources of profit, 
and which constitute the measure of the sum they haye to 
lend, (subject only to a deduction on account of the Cash and 
Bullion,) may be classed under three heads: 

“ First, the sum received from their Proprietors ax capital, 
together with the savings which have been added to it, See 
condly, the sums received from persons keeping Cash at the 
Bank: this sum consists of the Balances on the deposit ae- 
counts both of Government and of individuals, In 1797, this 
fund, inclading all the Balances of individuals was only 6,130,140, 
The present Government Balances alone have been stated at be- 
tween eleven and twelve Millions, including Bank Notes deposite 
ed in the Exchequer. Thirdly, the sum received in return for 
Notes put into circulation, A corresponding value for every Note 
must originally have been given; and the value thus given for 
Notes, constitutes one part of the General Fund, to be lent at 
interest? A Note-bolder, indeed, does not differ essentially from 
a person to whom a balance is due: both are Creditors of the 
Bauk, one holding a Note, which is the evidence of the debt due 
to him, the other having the evidence of an entry in the Ledger 
of the Bavk, The sum at all times running at interest, will be 
in exact proportion to the amount of these three funds combined, 
deduction being made for the value of Cash and Bullion, 

“ Under the three heads above mentioned, first of Capital and 
sayings; secondly, Balances of doposit accounts; and thinlly, 
Notes in circulation; all the sums are stated which the Bank 
would have to discharge in.the event of the winding up of their 
alliins: and they must of course, have assets sufficient and 

available 
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‘available for this purpose, which assets can oaly consist of Cash 
and Ballion, and Securities for money lent. 

“In whatever degree, therefore, the three first mentioned 
items, namely, Capital, Deposit, or Notes, increase, the other two 
Temaining fixed, in the same degree must the sum ramaing at in- 
terest increase, provided the Cash and Bullion do not vary; and 
this adaptation of the sum at interest to the amount of the Ba- 
Jances, may be presumed to take place without any particular 
connizance of the subject by the Directors, who make a profitable 
use of the Balances, by consenting so far to satisfy the curreat 
demands for discount, or by making such loans to Government, 
er buying such number of Exchequer Bills, or other Securities, 
‘as may soffice to maintain in circulation the accastomed quantity 
of Notes. Those Balances are lent at interest because » demand 
for loans to this extent cannot fail to rise out of the nataral demands 
for the accustomed quantity of notes. The Bank have no pro- 
perty of any moment lying dead, Cash and Bullion excepted ; 
they possess, indeed, property in buildings, but these are stated 
in the evidence to have been paid for as they were erected, out of 
their current profits, and constitute no article in their accounts. 
Unless, therefore, they have a sum at interest applicable, toge- 
ther with the Cash and Bullion, to the purpose of answering the 
demands of those who have deposits in their hands, they have not 
assets necessary to satisfy the three classes of claimants which 
have been mentioned. 


“The productive quality of the floating Balances is 
confirmed by a statement presented by the Bank itself 
to the Committee of the House of Lords in 1797; from 
which it appears, that the ¢ Bank Notes,’ were on the 





25th of February in that year. . 8,640,250 
And the « Drawing Accounts,’ (or Deposit Accounts) and 
« Audit Roll,” (or Unclaimed Dividends, &c.)... 5,130,130 





‘And the * Surplus’ (or undivided profit) of the Bank, 
which was of the nature of additional Capital............. 3,826,890 





Making together... ++ L.17,597,280 


This 
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This debit side of the account exhibited the total sum due both 
to the Bank proprictors and to others, on the 25th of February, 
1797, with tho exception of 11,686,8001. capital, lent, to Go- 
vernment, which was adverted to ouly, at the foot of the state- 
ment. The credit side of the account enumerated the effects 
(amounting to 17,59712801.) applicable to the payment of that 
eebt, 

“ These assets were stated to consist of f advances on Govers- 
ment Securities,’ viz, ‘ Land and Malt,’ on * Exchequer Bills, 
&e,’ on ‘ Bills discounted, &c.’ and ‘ Cash and Bullion? Sap- 
posing, therefore, the amount of surplas Capital aud Bank Notes 
on the debit side, and the Cash and Bullion on the credit side, 
to continue stationary, the amount of the other articles on the 
eredit side, [See the Statement itself, p. 525,] all of thea 
articles producing interest, must necessarily fluctumte in exact 
correspondence with every fuctuation of the Deposits; and in 
case another statoment, formed in the same manner ax that pre- 
sented in 1797, were now to be made out, the sam of 8,640,260), 
of Notes, having been augmented to 16,621,390). and the sum 
of 5,130,0001, of Deposits, having risen probably to about 13 or 
14 Millions, there would unquestionably be an inerease of about 
16 or 17 Millions, running at interest, to he stated on the other 
side, deducting whatever may have beow added to the Cash and 
Bullion since February, 1797. 

“ The anual and temporary Lonws of five per cent. which 
the Bank have for some successive years added to their accus- 
tomed Dividends of seven per cent.’ the recent angmeutation of 
their regular Dividends to few per cent. exclusive of property 
tax, and the rise also of the market-price of their Stock, which 
having sold in 1800 at from 1561. to 1721. per cent, now sells at 
2301, are strong circumstances in confirmation of the fange éa- 
crease of their profits. This increase cannot be accounted for 
by any material augmentation of the advantages derived from the 
management of their own capital, nor from that part of their 
husiness which they transact as Bankers to individoals, (a part 


indeed, 
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indeed, at all times comparatively small in its amount;) for al- 
though the number of persons having accounts open with the 
Bank has been lately much increased, the floating balances on 
those accounts are known to be generally very small, most of the 
accounts being only kept open for the sake of the opportunity 
which they afford of borrowing in the way of discount. The 
extension of either loans to Government, or of discounts to the 
Merchants, or of both, is the necessary effect of the augmenta- 
tion of the Government deposits, and it is to the largeness of 
these deposits that the increased profits ought to be referred. 

« Besides the management of the Debt, the Bank have large 
transactions with the Public, affording a considerable profit to 
the Corporation, into the nature and amount of which it is proper 
to enter: 


“1, ‘The average balance of Cash kept at the Bank 
during the three months ending January, 1807,( 7 asa gop 
under the head of Customs, Excise, and Stamps, ‘ 
was about ...... 2 


“Under the head of Post-Office, during several 
months in 1807, in which year that account was 
first opened ..... as 


“2. Average balance of sundry other accounts, } 
during a similar period of three months, to January, 
1807, viz. under the head of Postmaster-General 
of the Forces, Treasurer of the Navy, Treasurer of 
the Ordnance, Barrack-Master General, ‘Trans- 1,531,974 
ort Office, Agent-General of the Volunteers, 193 1,97 
Treasurer of Chelsea Hospital, Surveyor-General 
of Woods and Forests, Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery, and Commissioners for the re- 
duction of Land-Tax. .. 


« 3, Average amount of Unclaimed Dividends t 





20,508 








the hands of the Bank during 1806......2.1,341,154 
Deduct lent to Government on that 376.739 
account without interest. .... a0 g 


“4, Average balance during three months to Ja-) 
nuary, 1807, in the hands of Commissioners for 
reduction of National Debt, arising from the Di- 
vidends received by the Commissioners on Stock { 
puurehased by them, and from the isue of Sinkin 
Fund money wes. 


964-415 





1,488,073 


J 
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+5. A further balance of Cash to a very large 
amount, consists of suis lying nominally in the 
Exchequer, which nevertheless actually accuniu- 
Jate for the benefit of the Bank, and are for the 
most past applicable at the end of each quarter, to 
the payment of Dividends. The total average of 
Exchequer Money by which the Bank may (hus 
have profited, was from January 10, 1806, to D 
cember 19, 


* To this may be aihled a balance of a pecnporee 
nature, sah has remained for no inconsi ome | 


time in the Bank, on account of the Commis 475,090 
sioners uncer the Convention with the United States 
ef America, which is part of 660,000. originally 
Geposited sssseeseersveen eewenenaeee 


ail 
Total average balances* ssssrsssreessesenee L11,105,919 


“ The magnitaile of these balances, and of the profit which 
aust be derived from them, (a profit which is likely to inerease 
during the war, but which may be subject to diminution om the 
return of peace,) has attracted the attention of the Comimitter ho 
Joss than that of the allowance for the management of the Na- 
tional Debt. The annual interest apon them amounts to between 
500,0001. and 600,0001. ‘ 

© Whevever an addition is made to the amount of these ha- 
lances, it is effected in general by « payment inte the Bank, of 
their own Notes; which, when so paid io, are cancelled; het the 
reduction thas occasioned is only temporary, as fresh ineues are 
continually made by additional Discounts, by the pureliase of Exx- 
cbequer Bills, and by Joans to Government, 

“ That the great angmentation of Government balances which 
has taken place since the year 4797, (an augmentation amounting 


Liew: iy 


* The actwat Balances, as stated by the Committee, an the 1Mh of Ogte- 
her, 1606, which was the timo immediately preceding the payment of the 
Dividends, amounted to 19,198,236) 5 and betweea the tat and 7th of Nox 
‘vernber, which was three weeks ebergwent to the payment of the Dividends, 


to 11,620,189), 
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probably to seven or eight millions,) has not pormanently dimi- 
nished the Notes in circulation, is proved by the amount of Notes 
in circulation between February the 7th, 1795, and February the 
Ist. 1807, by which it appears that the Notes, exclusively of IL 
and 2]. Notes [which amounted to 4,217,9601.] were, on 





February the 7th, 1795. 
February the Gth, 1796.. 
February the Ist, 1806. 
February the Ist, 1807.. 


“ The fluctuation in those twelve years, (with the exception. 
of a short interval preceding the suspension of the Cash payments, 
-was only between the sums 11,589,3301. and 13,845,800]. te 
which last-mentioned sum they amounted on the 25th of January,. 
1801, a period not long subsequent to the day of paying the Dis 
vidends, when a more than ordinary issue of Paper roust be eup- 
posed to have takeu place. Since therefore each augmentation 
of the Government balances, though it may be at Grst attended 
by a diminution of Bank Paper, is followed by a proportionate 
re-issue of that Paper, aud since, in return for the Paper so re- 
issued, additional Bills are discounted, additional Exchequer Bilis 
are bought, or additional loans are furnished to Government, (all 
articles equally yielding interest,) it follows, that those additions - 
which are made to the balances must be cousidered as producing 
a corresponding increase of iuterest. The proportion will be ex- 
act, whenever the Notes suppressed are exactly restored, provided 
the quantity of Cush and Bullion continues precisely the same.”” 

Such then were the advantages which the Bank derived from its 
connection with Goverumeut, in 1807; independently of its profits 
upon the management of the National Debt, and of otber considera- 
ble allowances for the receipt of contributions on leans aad lotteries. 

The sum paid for the management of the Debt was, in 1786, 
reduced to 4501. per million, On January the Sth, 1797, the 
principal of the Debt unredeemed was 272,692,441. the charges 
upon which, so far as the Bank was concerned, were 115,5431 On 

9 January 


L.12,870,500 
11,215,000 
12,856,770 
12,333,430 
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January the Sth, 1800, the unredeemed Debt was 376,185,8018. 
and the charges of management received by the Bank were 
170,053 The Debt unredeemed on the Sth of January, 1807, 
was 650,441,3141, and the sum paid to the Bank for its manage- 
ment was 265,815], besides 5,687], on account of the Anstrian 
loan, The allowance of 4,000. towards the expenses of the 
House ; and also the original allowance of 1,808). on the four 
Millions purchased from the South-Scea Company, are in addi- 
tiou to the before-mentioned sums, 

“ The increase in the establishment of the Bank,” continues 
the Report, “ which hns been rendered necessary by the pro- 
gressive augmentation of this branch of their business, consists 
Principally, in a large addition to the number of Clerks, of whom 
the whole number employed in the Public business, exclusively, 
or principally, was, in 1786, 243; in 1796, 313 ; and in 1807, 
450 ; whose salaries, it is presumed, may be calculated at an 
average of between 1201. and 1701, for each Clerk: taking thou 
at 1351 each, which exceeds the average of those employed in 
the South-Sca House, the sumis =~ - + = - 60,7501. 

atld0l thesumis - - - ~ = + = 67,0001 

at 170). the sumis - - - - - + 76,5001, 
either of which two lust sums would probably be sufficient to pro- 
vide a superannuation fund, 

“ Thu very moderate salaries received by the Governor, De- 
puty-Goveruor, and Directors, amount to between 70001, and SOOO! 
and only a partof these salaries must be considered as compensa 
tion for the trouble of superintending the Public business. 

“ The incidental expenses and sundries may he estimated at 
aBonia ss 6 Behe). els yao teen 

“* Buildings additional and repairs, at about - 10,0001. 

* Law expenses, and losses by fronds and forge~ 
ries, atmbout - + - + - 

“ The whole increase of the officers who actually transact the 
business, in the last eleven years, is only 137, whose annual 
expense may be from 19,4491, to 23,2001. the addition to the 

other 
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other permanent charges being probably about one-half, or two- 
thirds of that suin; but the additional allowance [receipt rather} 
for management in the lost ten years is more than 165,0001, ‘This 
general conjectural estimate of the expenses acteally incurred by 
the Bank, exhibits, if it be near the truth, the charge which would 
have attended the management of this busiiess by Government, 
if previous to the arrangement which took place in 1786, it had 
been thought advisable to adopt the suggestion formerly made by 
the Auditors of Public Accounts, when this matter was teferred to 
them by the Treasury. 

* ® Upon reviewing therefore these cireumstances in the present 
Himes, 1807, and without questioning the propriety of the ar- 
rangement made in 1786, when the Public debt was so much in- 
ferior in amount; your Committee cannot forbear to state it as a 
question still deserving the attention of Parliament, whether a 
Surther reduction of cxpense, cannot, and ought not to be made 
upon this branch of Public Expenditure 

+ After a sammary recapitulation of the advantages which the 
Bank derives from their Charter, and from their connection with 
the Pablic, it will be proper to enumerate the benefits which the 
Public receive from them in return :’” 

‘The fecapitulation consists of throe heals; “ First, a larger 
profil on tho managoment of the Public debt is enjoyed by the 
Bank; and secondly, the interest arising from between eleven and 
twelve Millions of Government balances lying in their’ hands, 
‘Thirdly, they have whatever profit is to be derived from their 
paper circulation, amounting to 16,621,3901,, the issue of which 
results’ from the exclusive powers given to them by their Char- 
ter,” What the aggrevate profits have been may be conceived 
from the bonus’s “ which the Bank Proprietors have received, 
[since the stoppage of Cash payments) in addition to their usual 
Dividend of 7 per Cent. * 

Jane, 1799, Ten per Cent. in & per Cents. 1797. 

May, 1801, Five per Cent, in Navy 6 per Cents, 

Nov. 1802, Two and half per cent, in ditto, ; 
June 2th, 1813. 2N Oct. 
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Oct, 1804, Pive per Cent. in Cash. 

Oct, 1805, Five per Cent, increase of Dividend, 

Oct. 1806, Five per Cent. ditto, 

April, 1807,Three per Cent, permanent increase of annual Divi- 
dead.” , 

The benefits derived by the Public.in retarn may be arranged’ 
thus :—“ First; the capital (11,686,8001.) of the Bank is lent 
to the Public at the rate of 3I. per cent. a saving amounting at 
Present, to 233,720]. Secondly; advances are made to the ex 
tent of 2,750,0001. upon the annual land and malt taxes, or the 
duties substituted, at an interest of 41. per cent, Thirdly; the 
3,000,000), lent to Government in 1800, without interest, for six: 
years, as the price of the renewal of the Bank Charter, is now re= 
tained at an interest of 31, per cent, till the conclusion of the 
present war, 

« Another direct advantage derived to the Public consists in 
the receipt at the Bank of the Property-tax upon the Dividends, 
and the prompt payment of it into the Exchequer without any 
charge or additional allowance ; by which means all delay is obs 
viated in the collection of a large portion of the war taxes; and 
the expense of officers is saved. Neither is the Stock transferred 
to the Commissioners for reducing the National Debt, and on ac- 
count of the redemption of Land ‘Tax, charged by the Bank without 
any allowance for management; which two sume amount to about 
134,000,001. exclusive of South-Sea Annuities. 

“ The accommodations derived by the Public from its com 
noctions with the Bank have been earried, in some years, to a very 
large amount; and it must always be considered as.an object of the 
Greatest consequence to maintain the permanence of an establish- 
ment of such opulence and credit, which by the judicious eon 
duct of its own affairs, hax contributed so materially to extend 
the Commercial prosperity, and to maintain the Public faith of the 
Country,” 

This Report of the Committee made a strong impression on 
the Public mind; and all parties were convinced of the pro- 

9 riety 
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priety of making a new arrangement, by which the Natioa 
shold participate in the benefits that thus resulted to its agents 
from the increase of its expenditure. Various conferences, there- 
fore, and a long correspondence, took place between the Chan- 
collor of the Exchequer, (Mr. Perceval) ‘and the Governor and. 
Depaty Governor of the Bank; and at length, on the 2lst of 
January, 1808, the following proposals made by the Minister ander 
the three heads of “ Unclaimed Dividends, allowance for Charges 
of managing the Public Debt, and Balances kept at the Bank,” 
were agreed to at a general Court of Proprietors of Baik Stock. 

© First. ‘That the Bank shall now advance out of the Un- 
elaimed Dividends in their hands, the sum of 500,000). for the 
use of the Public, in addition to the sum already advanced ont 
of that Fund pursuant to the Act, Bist Geo, ILL, chap, 83,% 
and under similar conditions: provided always that the amount of 
such Dividends remaining in the Bank, shall not be reduced below 
100,0001, ’ 

” Second. That for the management of the Public Debt, the 
Bank shall henceforward be allowed as follows :— 

S401. per Million per annum, upon the whole of the Unre- 
aloomed Debt, whenever it may amount to 400 Millions, and 
not exoved 600 Millions. ' 

3001. per Million per aunum, upon the whole amount of any 
excess of Debt Unredeemed above 600 Millions; the said 
600 Millious continuing in such case to be managed at the 
aforesaid rate of 3401, per Million per annum. 

4601, per Million per annem, upon the whole Unredeemed 
Debt, whenever it may excced 300 Millions, and not amount 
to 400 Millions.—With respect to the rate of Allowance 
which it may be proper to fix for the management of any) 

2N2 Debt 





* The Committee reported, that “ in consequence of the second Clause for 
repayment;in this act, in case of a defcivacy, the sum remaining in the bands 
‘of the Publi¢ls no more than 976,791. there being no provision for increasing 
it wfler the diminution had once taken place."* 
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Debt less than 300 Millions, it has been deensed advisable to 
defer the consideraton of that subject antil the actual Dimi= 
nution of the Debt may be such as to require some determina~ 
tion upon it, 

“ Third. That the Bank shall, on or before the Gth of Aprik 
next, advance for the Public service in the present year, 
3,000,0001. by way of Loan without interest; the principal to be 
secared by Exchequer Bills, to be deposited in the hands of the 
Bank, paysble at the expiration of six months after the Ratifica- 
tion of a Definitive Treaty of Peace. And it is understood that 
during the continuance of this advance by the Bank, no alteration 
is to be proposed in the general course of busivess between the 
Bank and Exchequer, nor any regulation introdueed by which 
the Account now by Law directed to be kept at the Bank, shall he 
withdrawn from thence.” 

A misunderstanding in regard to the advance from the Ueew 
claimed Dividends subsequently arose between the Directors and 
Mr. Perceval ; but the whole was arranged in accordance with the 
proposals of the latter, and the contract was ratified by Partiaumont 
(48th Geo. III. chap. 20,) in the following May. 

The progressive increase in the prices of gold and silver since 
the period of the restriction in 1797, bas had a corresponding ef- 
fect on the price of corn, and of other articles of the first neces- 
sity. Notwithstanding therefore, that the nominal yalue of 
Bank Paper still remains the same as before the stoppage of 
Cash payments, it must be admitted that an actual depreciation 
really exists; and the measure of this depreciation is to be found 
it the difference between the price of bullion, or standard gold, as 
it was at the time when the suspension took place, and that whieh 
it has now arisen to, In 1797, as appears from the evidence of 
Mr, Newland, the price given by the Bank for Gold in bars, 
that is, light guineas melted into bars, was 31, 17s, 6d. per ounce, 
which is four pence halfpenny per ounce less than the coinage 
price: but,” he continues, * if the Bank were now to buy 

Gold 
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‘Gold in bars at Hamburgh, or elsewhere, I believe they would 
Jose 2. per cent. by wo doing.” * The present price of fine Geld - 
in London is 51. Ls. per ounce +; from which it may be caleulated 
that the value of standard Gold per ounce, is 51. consequently, 
the intrinsic worth of a guinea is 1L 5s. 4d. ; so that if the Bank 
Company were now to purchase bullion to a sufficient amount to 
discharge their notes, a loss would be sustained of 211. 186, 8d. 
per cent. or nearly 191. per cent. more than would have resulted 
from the purchase of Gold in bars at the time Mr. Newland gave 
his evidence. The highest price which the Bank ever paid for 
Gold was in 1795, when a small quantity was imported from Por- 
tugal at 41. 8s. per ounce; at other times the Bank has peid 
Al. 1s. 4d.; 41. 2u.; and 41. 6s, per ounce. 
The relative disproportion between the value of Bank Paper, 
and the prices of Gold and Silver, would doubtless, have been 
sQ much greater than it is, but for the measures reeently adopted by 
\ "the Legislature to enforce the circulation of Bank Notes at their 
expressed amount. The high price of Gold of late years had in- 
duced many persons, either secretly, or openly, to make a trade 
of the purchase and sale of guineas, and other coin; and as this 
could only be for the purpose of exporting them to the Conti- 
nent, or of melting them into bars, it was conceived that the 
persons so dealing were amenable to the laws, But it appeared 
from the opinion of the Judges in the celebrated case of De Yonge, 
who was convicted for selling guineas in June, 1811, that there 
was no existing Statute on which a conviction could he en- 
forced; the Miuisters therefore, adopted a measure which had 
been introduced into Parliament by Lord Stanhope, and passed 
a temporary Act to remedy the evil. This was farther extend- 
ed in the early part of 1812, and it was then enacted that, ‘ No 
2N3 person 
* Report of the Comm. When “ the price of bullion is higher than the 
coinage price, it is an inducement for persons to melt the guiness, and con- 
vert them into bars, and send them abroad, and return them afterwards to 
England, and sell them to the Bank at the price the bullioa bears,” so that 


the difference is their profit. Ibid. 
t Silver in bars is now 6s, 10d. per ounce: Jane 10,1813, 
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person shall receive, or pay, for any Gold coin lawfully current 
within the United Kingdom, eny more in value than it imports 
by its denomination, wbother the value or profit be made or taken 
in lawful money, or, if paid or taken in Great Britain, in Notes, 
Bills, o Silver Tokens, of the Bank of Englond ; or, if paid or 
taken in Ireland, in Notes, Bills, or Silver Tokens, of the 
Bank of Ireland; or by any other means, device, shift, or con- 
trivance whatsoever, on pain, on conviction thereof, of suffering 
six months imprisonment, and of finding sureticn for good be 
haviour for one year more :’ for a second offence, the imprison~ 
ment to be a year ; and for any subsequent offence, two years, in 
addition to the securities, 

By the same Act, (52ud Geo, III. chap. 50.) in order te pre 
vent the depreciation of Bank Paper, it was enacted, that, No 
person shall, by apy means, device, shift, or contrivance what- 
soever, receive, or pay, in Great Britain, any Note, or Bill of 
the Bank of England; or in Ireland, of the Bank of Ireland, 
for less than the amount expressed, (except lawfol discount on 
such Notes or Bills as are uot payable on demand) on pain, ifoon- 
victed thereof, of forfeiting double the amount of such Bill, or 
Note, and of being imprisoned for any time not exceeding two 
months.’ The same Statute renders the offer of pnymentin Bank 
Notes, a legal tender in all cases of rent, and no distress for rent 
dae can be presevered in where such tender has been made and 
refused. 

Since the stoppage of Cash payments, and the consequent in 
crease in price of the precious metals, through whieh all the regu- 
lar Gold and Silver coin has boen loug withdrawn ftom generat 
circulation *, the Bank has found it necessary to iste Spanish 
Dollars at the advanced rate of five ngs ene, in order 

to 


* The soll quantity of Coin whiicl is oceasionelly issued by the Bink when 
the Dividends are paid, does not contravene this statement, as tie speck 40 
obtained is either honrded, or sold at an advance jor otherwise lald owt in 
the purchase of articles whiich are purposely Wwered in price to obtain the 
Gold, 
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to provide a sufficiency of small change for the purposes of 
trade*. Yet even these, althongh they were raised to five shis 
tings and sixpence each, in March, 1811, are now but seldom seen; 
the modern Bank Tokens, (of which the silver being more ab 
Joyed than the standard, is consequently inferior in value,) and the 
11. Bank Notes, having gradaally taken place as well of the 
Dollars, as of all the regular Specie +. In the last session of Pars 
liament, the coining, or counterfeiting of any Dollar, or Bank 
Token, and (on a second offence) the atterance, or having ia 
possession the same, knowing it to be false, or counterfeit, is 
panishable by transportation for fourteen years. 

The extensive forgeries of Bank Paper whieh are continually 
committed, and more especially of 1. and 21. Notes, and the 
mumerous frauds that have been practised on the unwary amd 
the ignorant, by Notes made to resemble Bank Notes, yet so com 
trived as to avoid the charge of forgery, have occasioned the 
Legislature to make new laws both for the prevention of the evil, 
and the punishment of offenders Not ® session, however, 

2N4 passes, 

* The Dollars were prepared for circulation by Mr, Bolton's powerfal 
Steam-Engine Machinery, by means of which the original impression of the 
Spanish King, and the Spanish Insignia, are totally effaced from the coin, and 
their places occupied by » head of his Britannic Majesty, and on the reverse a 
figure of Britannia, 

t The number of Dollars issued by the Bank up to the 8th of February, 
1810, inclusive, was 4,817,684, which at their present current valae of five 
shillings and sixpence each, amount to 1,$24,8491. 7s. sterling. ‘The Siloer 
Tokens issued by the Bank, from the 9th of July, 1811, to the 10th of Decem~ 
ber, 181%, inclusive, of three shillings each, amounted to 9,548,690, or 
1,482,303], 10s. ; and those of one shilling and sixpence each, to 4,708,997, 
or $53,701. 5s 6d. No Bank Token has hitherto been issued for a less 


amount than ciyhteen, e. The weight of the Ss. Token is 9 dwts. 11 gre. ; 
and that of the Is. 6d. Token, 4 dwts. 174 grs. 





t The very particular manner in which the enactments alluded to are 
drawn up, will be seen by the fullowing extract from the 5#ud Geo. IIL. 
chap. 138, sec. 5:— 

“I 
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passes, but proves the inadequacy of penal restraint, to repress 
the interdicted crimes; for where the temptation isso great, anal 
the forgeries 80, comparatively, casy of execution to what they 
might be rendered, it is neither the fear of death, nor the sppre= 
hension of banishment, that will deter the ingenious depredator 
from pursuing his evil course. On different occasions, indeed, 
the Bank has very lnudably altered the face of its Notes, and 
adopted contrivances to make forgery more difficult; yet much 
remains to be done, and in the high state of the Arts in this 
Country, it were hardly presumptuous to affirm that the imi~ 
tation of Bank Notes might be made impossible; excepting to 
those, perhaps, whose talents would inevitably betray them. 

The remarks of the famous Dr. Adam Smith, in his Wealth of 
Nations, that “ the stability of the Bank is equal to that of the 
British Government ;” and that, “all it has advanced to the 
Public must be lost before its Creditors can sustain any loss,” aro 


more than ever applicable to the existing state of things. The 
immense augmentation in the National Expenditure, and the 
powerful and efficient means which the Bank affords for enabling 
the Ministry to raise the necessary supplies on the least possible 
notice, will always identify its interests with those of the Go- 

vernment 5 


 Iany person shall ongrare, cot, eteh, serape, or by ony ether means, or 
device make, in orupon any plate of copper, brass, steel, pewter, or any other 
‘metal, or inixtare of metals, or opon wood, or any other materials, of upon 
any plate whatsoover, any words, figures, or characters, the impression taken 
from which shall resemble the whale, of any part of Bank Notes, of Bank 
Post Bills; oF shall contain any word, number, Sgure, oF character, in white 
op wblack, sable, or dark ground, without an authority in writing for that 
purpose, from the Governor and Company of the Bank of Englatidj or shall 
cause oF procure the same to be dove ; or shall knowingly eid and sselet iy 
the same; or sbull use any such plate, wood, &c. without such authority 
as aforesaid ; or shall knowingly have im his or her custody any soch plate, 
instrament, of device; or shall knowingly or wilfully utter, pablish, oF 
dispose of, or pot away, aay paper or other material containing any such 
words, figures, or characters, without lawful exeuse ; he shall, on conviction, 
thercof, be adjudged a felon, and be trensported for fourteen years” 
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yernment;* and were even, so complete is the connection, an a0- 
knowledged and absolute depreciation of its Paper to take place, 
the Joes would eventually fall upon the Public. The Parliament 
would be found to vote Millions to supply the deficiency; gud 
the difference between the diminished and the par value of Bank 
Notes, would become the basis of an additional Loan. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that this reciprocity of good offices, will ever tend 
to the lasting welfare of the country. 

The price of Bank Stock, which at the era of ‘the restrictiqn 
‘was only 1301. per cent. is now 2131. A considerable Guctuation 
has taken place during the iutermediate time; and in November 
1809, it was as bigh as 2861. per cent. The great increese in the 
amount of out-standing Notes will be seen from the folloying 
Table: 


Amount of Bank Notes in circula- 
tion of Five Pounds each, and Amount of Bank Notes in cizevla- 


upwards, including Bank Post tion of Two Pounds, and of One 
Bills, payable seven days after Pound, each. 
aight. 

Feb. 25, Ae w+» 8,640,2501, 1797....1,096,100L, 






Jan. 12, 181 
July 13, 181 
Dec. 7, 181: 





* On the 7th of April last, Exchequer Bills were funded at the Bank to 
the amount of 12,000,001. between the hours of twelve and four o'clock ; 
and the whole of sum was subscribed for, by no more than 186 
Persons, to the great disappointment ef at least an equal number who had 
obtained admission and tickets of subscription. 

t Where the particular date is not given in this Table, the sums denote the 
average amount for the entire year, 
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The Bank or ENGLaNn, considered ax a whole, and with res 
ference to its use, yet abstractedly from all regard to its are 
chitectural anomalies, is the most extensive and magnificent 
fabric of the kind, that’ was ever raised in any quarter of 
the globe. The lwildings, with some little deviation, arc of 
Grecian architecture; but from having been erected at different 
times, and ina differunt style of art, they present to the eye of 
taste, as incongruous an association of character as could well ree 
sult from the intermixture of the Tonic, the Corinthian, and the 
Doric, Orders, in the same edifice, The contrast is equally 
striking, whether we inspeet the exterior or the interior; and dt. 
would almost seom that the professional abilities of the three 
architects, who have bad the superintendance of the works in sue= 
cession, had been directly exerted to render their respective de- 
signs as unlike each other as possible, The general impressions 
excited inthe mind on viewing this vast pile, are those of stability. 
and strength, mingled with heaviness; of grace and elegance, 
combined with a misplaced Juxuriancy of ornament; of classical 
cnrichment united with security ; and of a skilful adaptation of am~ 
cient examples to modern arrangements, and modern business. 

‘The concerns of the Bank were originally commenced: at Grow 
cers’ Hall, and they continued to be carried on there doring forty 
years; but the Company’s lease being uearly expired, and the 
increase of their establishment requiring larger premises, it was 
determined at a General Court of Proprietors, held on the 20th 
of January, 1732, that a hall and offices should be built in 
‘Threadneedle Street. In the following mouth the Directors made 
a contract for the erection of the new building with Messrs. Duna 
and Townsend, who were thea employed at Greenwich Hospital, 
and who agreed to complete the work by Michaelmas, 1733, 
‘The designs, however, were made hy Mr. George Simpson, and 
the fabric was raised under bis direction ; the frout being of stone, 
and the major part of the ofices of wood. The new Bank was first 
occupied on the Sth of June, 1734; and on the Ist of January 

following 
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following, a marble statae of William the Third was put up in the 
great hall with much ceremony. The grovad which bad been 
previously covered by the house and gurden of Sir Johe Houblen, 


In the 4th and 6th years of his prescat Majesty two Acts of 
Parliament were obtained to enable the Bank Directors to pur- 
chase premises which adjoined to their buildings, im order toca | 
large them : and by another Act, passed in the intermediate year, 
the glebe land, the parsonage, &c. belonging to the Rector of 
St. Christopher le Stocks, were vested in the Governor and Com- 
pany. Othet houses and greund bad been parchased at different 
periods; yet the Directors, still Snding themselves in. want of 
Toom, and perceiving by the riotous transactions whieh occat 
red in June 1780, that St.Christopher’s Charch * might become a 
dangerous fortress in case of a determined attack upon the Baak, 
they entered into an agreement with the Patron and Rector, and 
‘under the sanction of Parliament, became in the following year, 
possessed of the entire Parish of St. Christopher, with the ex- 
ception of a few offices beneath the Royal Exchange, and the 
habitations of seven parishioners on the west side of Princes 

Street, 





* In Sr.Cantstopuzn’s Cavnce was buried Bir. John Kendrick, (Citie 
zen and Draper, of London,) a native of Reading, who died in 1684, and whoes 
extensive bequests to that town, and to Newbury, to the Drapers’ Company; 
St. Paul’s, Christ Church, Sc, amounted to upwards of 32,0001. Mr. Robert 
Thorne, Merchant.Taylor, who in 1532, devised 44451. for eharitable pa 
‘poses, was also buried here ; as were several of the Varelst family; namely, 
* William Veselst, (uncle to the Governor of Bengal,) portrait painter of 
eminence ; his mother, who inherited her grandfather's art, and painted 
fowers ; and his sister, who married Mc. Fraser, a Russia Merchant. Their 
remains, with all others in the vaults, were decently removed to the adjoin 
ing church of St, Margaret, Lothbury, or elsewhere, by their relations,-on 
timely notice from the Directors.” Mal. Lond, Red. Vol. 11. p. 461. Simon 
Varelst, the ancestor of this family, was the celebrated fruit and flower 
Painter of the time of Charles the Second, 
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Gtroct. Since that time the Church bas been taken down, and 
the spot on which it stood is now a part of the site of the Bank 
itself, Another Act to enable the Company to purelase cov- 
Aiguous houses and ground, was passed in the year 1793; and in 
1800, (29th and 40th Geo, IH. chap. 89,) they were farthier em 
powered to purchase houses, &c. and to improve the surrounding 
avenues, Under the suocessive operation of these statutes, the 
Bank has been completely insulated ; and the buildings progres= 
sively extended as the greatly increased, and still ——e 
business made it necessary. 

‘The names of the architects under whom, in succession, the 
Bank buildings bave been erected, are Mr, George Sampson, Sir 
Robert Taylor, and John Soane, Esq. R, A, and Professor in 
Architecture. The contre of the principal or south front, with 
some of the apartments on the same side, are by Sampson; 
the lateral wings, and the returns on the east and west sides, with 
the several offices immediately attached, were built by Sir Robert 
Taylor, between the years 1770 and 1786; all the other and far 
more extensive baildings, have been designed and erected by 
Mr, Soane, between the year 1788, and the present time, 

The exterior walls of this edifice measure 366 fect on the pouth 
side, 440 on the west side, 410 on the north side, and 246 on the 
east side. Within this circuit, are nine open courts, as pacious 
rotunda, court, and committee rooms, numerous public offices, au 
armoury, a printing office, library, &c, besides various private 
apartments for the chief officers and servants. The marshy goil 
on which @ part of the buildings is raised, (the ancient stream 
of Walbrook having taken its course in this direction) rendered 
it necessary to pile the foundations, and to sort counter 
arches beneath the walls,* 


The 


* When the foundations of the principal front were laid in 173% Oyster 
whells wore dug up in a moorish soil at the depth af thirty feet below the 
surface of the ground, Mit, Lond. p. 623, Bd, 1759, 
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‘The centre of the principal front, which extends about eighty 
feet, is composed in the Ionic order ; it consists of two stories on 
arusticated basement, and has a bold entablature. In this de- 
sign, simplicity and grandeur are combined into e dignified eleva- 
tion of character that perfeetly accords with the interttion of the 
building, but which is singularly foiled by the wings attached by 
Sir Robert Taylor; who, instead of making his work har- 
maonize with the original and admirable plan of Mr. Sampson, in 
which external propriety was united to internal convenience, bas 
deviated into & more sumptuous yet meretricious style, whose 
prevailing characteristics are gniety and flutter. In the facade 
ef the wings, (which he has copied from a small ornamental 
building by Bramante, in the Belvidere Gardens, at Rome,) Co- 
rimthian columns, fluted, and gutherooned, are arranged in pairs 
along the whole front, supporting a pediment at euch extremity, 
and a balustraded entablature between ; the intercolumniations 
have arched recesses in place of windows, and iu the tympanum of 
each pediment is a bust within a circular niche: the returns at 
each end are in the same style. 

It would be very difficult, and perhaps, impossible, to give a 
complete idea of the interior of the Bank, without the aid of a 
ground plan. The principal entrance from Threadnecdle-strect 
opens by a large arched gateway (having a smaller entrance on 
each side,) into a quadrangular paved court, with which all the 
leading communi 

Before the late alterations, many of the offices which should 
have heen approximate to cach other were widely separated, and 
the approaches to them irregular and difficult to be found, so that 
the public business was very materially delayed. To remedy 
this great defect, which had resultcd from the buildings having 
been erected at various periods, and with dilferent degrees of 
accommodation, the Governor and Directors consulted Mr. Soane, 
who recommended that the whole should be simplified in accord- 
anee with one yeucral plan, and every future addition and altera- 
tion made subservient to the same grand system; hy which 

means 





cations are connected. 
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means the inconvesiencies complained of, would be’ greatly 
diminished. 

Under this arrangement, one main line of connection has been 
opened trough the ivterior from south to north ; namely, from 
‘Threadneedle Street throagh the Paved Court, Pay Hall, and 
Bullion Coart into Lothbury ; and affording easy communications 
with the Court and Coimittee Rooms; the Governor's, Deputy- 
Governor’s, and Waiting Rooms, the Discount Office, the Trea- 
sury, the Bullion Office, the Gonerat Canh-Book Office, the 
Chief Cashier's Oifice, the Chancery Office, the Secretary's 
Office, Ke. At-the entrance to the’Secretary’s Oilice, Uhe main 
passnge turns westward, and leads to the Land-Tax Redemption 
Office, the Loan, or Property Office, the Bank Note Office 
and the Stamping Office, the Drawing Office in the Ac» 
comptant’s department, the Accomptant’s Office for tho New 
Specie, and various other Offices dependent upon them. Be- 
tween the Land-Tax Redemption and the Loan, or Property, 
Offices, is a passage leading to the Accomptant’s Office for the 
Old Specic. On the west side of the Paved Court is the Divi- 
dead Pay-Otfice ; adjoining to which is the Green Court, (for= 
merly St. Christopher's Church-Yard,) whieh gives communi+ 
cation to the Cheque Oflice, the Reduced Antinity Office, the 
Armoury, the Barracks, aud the Bank Note Printing-Office, 

‘The east side of the Paved-Court leads to the Rotunda, the 
3 per cent. Office, the 4 per cont. Office, the Bank-Stock Office, 
the 3 per cevt, Consols. Dividend Office, the 3 por cent, Consol. 
and Unclaimod Dividend Office ; and, through the latter, com- 
mubicates with the new entrance from Lothbury, Through this 
disposition of the avenues, the inconveniencies that formerly 
aroge to persons who had business to transact’ in’ the 3 per cents 
Consol Office, and were therefore obliged to past through ‘the 
crowded Rotunda, have been entirely obviated. 

‘The principal suite of apartments is on the ground floor; andy 
there are no rooms over the chief offices, which are lighted from 
above, Beneath this floor, however, and even below the surface 

of 
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of the ground, there is more building, and a greater wymber.of 
rooms than in the entire superstructure. 

The Pay Hall, which fronts the main entrance, ip a a part of 
of the original building, by Sampson. The front is handsomely 
designed in the Corinthian style; and in the tympanum of the 
pediment is an alto-relievo of the Campany’s Seal, which rex 
presents Britannia, sitling ; at her fects cornucopia. The inter 
rior measures 79 feet in length, by 40 in width. Here Bank Notes 
are issued and exchanged ; and, before the restrictions, they were 
here convertible into cash. At the east end of the Hall is the 
atatae of King William by Cheere ; below which, on the podase. 
tal, is this inscription : 

Ob 
Legibus vim, 
Judicies Auctoritatem, 
Senatui Dignitatem, 
Civibus Universis Jura sua, 
Tam Sacra, quam Civilia Restituta, 
Et illustrissime Domus Hannoveriane 
In Imperium Britannicum Successionem 
Posteris confirmatam, 
Optimo Principi, 
Guturermo Tertio 
Conditori suo, 
Grato Animo posuit, dicavitque 
Hyjus Erarii Societas, 
A.C. MDCCXXIP, harumque Adium I. 
The 


* This has been translated as follows: * For réstoting efficacy to the 
‘Laws—Authority to the Courts of Justice—Dignity to the Parliament—to 
all his Subjects their Religion and Liberties, and confirming them to Poste- 
rity, by the succession of the illustrious House of Hanover to the British 
‘Throne—To the best of Princes, Wirt1am tHe Tarp, Founder of the Bank, 
this Corporation from a sense of gratitude, has erected this Statuo, and 
dedicated it to bis Memory, in the year of our Lord 1734, and the first year 
of this Building.” 
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The Clock, which has been recently fixed up in a building 
erected for the purpose directly over the Hall, is a very ing 
nious piece of mechanism; and is intended, as much LA 
to obviate the inconvenience frequently experienced in the: 
offices most immediately connected with the stock business, by 
the Clocks differing from each other several minutes im tine. 
‘This, with the present Clock, can never be the ease; for as the 
bands are all moved by one machine, whether that te right as to” 
time, or faster or slower than tho true time, the hands must all) 
shew the same as the regulating hand which is attached te the 
Clock. The whole of the communication is carried on by means 
of brass rods, properly arranged within the roof of the Hall, and 
from thence continued externally, along the top or roof of the dife 
ferent offices in which the time is to bexbewn, From the exteraal 
rods, smaller ones are carried into the building to the hands of the 
respective dial-plates, which arc sixteen in number. The aggro- 
gate length of the various rods employed to communicate the 
motion, is about 700 feet; and the weight of them is between 
six and seyen ewt. ‘The number of wheels in constant action it 
about 200 ; yet notwithstanding the length of the communication, 
the weight of the rods, and the quantity of wheels, the entire 
power requisite to keep the machine in play does not exceed the 
weight of seven pounds on the periphery of the wheel that first 
communicates the motion, aud which wheel is ten inches in dia- 
meter. The Clock is wound up twice a week; the principal: 
weight is between three and four ewt. Besides showing the time 
om the sixteen dial-plates as already stated, this Clock strikes the 
hours and quarters on very large bells, so as to denole the same 
to those offices which have not dial-plates from it. 

The Court-Room was designed by Sir Robect Taylor, and if 
is unquestionably one of the best compositions that he ever made, 
It is a very superb apartment of the Composite order, 60 eae 


* The ingenious makers of this curious machine were Messrs, Thwaltes 
and Reed, Rosomond street, Clerkenwell. 
8 
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long and 31 fect 6 inches wide, with large and well-proportioned 
‘Venetian windows on the sonth side; these overlook the church= 
yard of St. Christopher, which now forms a pleasant tea planted 
‘with trees and shrubs. On the north side are three fire-places, 
having sumptuous chimney-pieces variegated with statuary mat- 
ble ; the central one is particularly grand. At the east and west 
ends are coupled columns, detached from the walls, stpporting 
enriched arches, which sustain an horizontal eciling, highly deco= 
rated by stuccoed ornaments of varied character. ‘The west end 
zommitnicates by folding doors, with an elegant octagonal Com- 
mittee Room, where also is a rich marble chimney-piece; and 
over ita clever half-length picture of Wiu!.1am THE Tarp, who 
is represented in armour. The Governor’s Room, which is square, 
and painted of a red colour, has an intersected ceiling, with 
semi-circular windows near the top. The chimney-piece is of 
statuary marble, and above it is a very large mirror; against the 
opposite wall is a fine painting by Morland, of the Bank, Banke 
buildings, Cornhill, and Royal Exchange, from an interesting 
point of vicw near the Mansion House. The Anti:Room con~ 
tains a good half-length portrait of the late celebrated Abraham 
Newland, Esq. who was Chief Cashier to the Bank, ftom Ja- 
nuary, 1782, till the infirmities of age obliged him to retire from 
office in September, 1407; * aud a whole length by Hickey, of 

January 6th, 1814: 20 Mr. 


© The life and advancement of Mn. Newtakp presents a thost splendid 
example of the beneficial consequences resulting from persevering industry 
and attention to business, He was the son of Mr. William Newland, who 
tnd been a Miller and Baker, at Grove, in Buckinghamshire, and who aftet- 
wards carried on the latter trade in Castle Strect, Southwark, where young 
Newland was born on the v3rd of April, 1730, Atan early age he became 
acquainted with the arrangements of the Counting-house ; and before he was 
eighteen, was admitted into the Bank us a Junior Clerk. The assiduity with 
which he fulfilled his duty soon attracted notice, ang he was progressively 
advanced through the various gradations of the Company's establishment, 
till he attained the bigh and important uffice of Chicf Cashier, In this 
situation 
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nil under the direction of Mr. Sonne. ty tmeasures 57 fect in 
‘diameter, and about the same in height to the lower part of the 

j the divisions between the lights are formed by Carya- 
tides, which support the erown of the dome, and have not an 
‘unpleasing, though singular effect. The lurge iron-stoves which 
‘formerly stood here, have been removed, ani open fire-placés 
‘introduced, as being more favourable to ventilation. Here also 
large desks, with pens, ink, &e. are placed for public convent- 
ence. This ellitice is wholly constructed of incombustible mate- 
vials, ia order to exclade every danger from fire :—and it must 
‘be stated that such likewise is the case in all the now buildings 
erected at the Bank, under the superintendescy of its present 
“architect, 

'The various officcs appropriated to the maungement of the dif- 
ferent Stocks, (excepting the 3 per Cent, Reduced Office,) branch 
out from the different sides of the Rotunds and its Vestibule ; 
the latter adjoins to the entrance in Bartholomew Lane, and is 
designed and ornamented with much taste, In the different 
offices, under the several letters of the Alphabet, are arranged 
the Books in which the names of all Persons having property in 
the Funds are registered, as well as the particulars of their 
respective interests. 

The Stock Offices were originally constructed by. Sir Robert 
Taylor, but considerable alterations have been made of late 
years, and some parts wholly taken down to make way for new 
aml more convenient buildings. The Four per Cent. Office, 
which is nearly in its primary state, is more noticeable from pre- 
senting an exact imitation of the interior of the Churel of St. 
Moartin-in-the-Fields, than from being skilfully adapted for busi- 
‘ness, The roof is sustained by Corinthian columns of stone, with 
Wood capitals ; above which, and exteuding to the walls, are small 
domes for the admission of light; through this arrangement the 
rays being thrown directly downwards, ore unpleasantly reflected 
Beaiate white pager of the books. This office mexsures 64 feet 

202 in 
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end under the direction of Mr. Sonne, In measures 57 feet in 
-dinmeter, and about the same in height to the lower part of tlre 

3 the divisions between the lights are formed by Carya- 
tides, which support the crown of the dome, and have not aa 
‘wnpleasing, though singular effet, The large iron-stoves which 
formerly stool here, have been removed, and open fire-plnces 
‘fatroduced, as being more favourable to ventilation. Here alsa 
large desks, with pons, ink, &c, are placed for pablic convent- 
ence. This edifice is wholly constructed of éncombustible mate- 
rials, in order to exclude every danger from fire :—and it must 
be stated that such likewise is the case in all the new buildings 
‘erected at the Bank, ander the superintendency of its presept 
“architect. 

‘The various offices appropriated to the management of the dif- 
ferent Stocks, (excepting the 3 per Cent, Redoced Office,) branch 
out from the different sides of the Rotunda and its Vestibule ; 
the latter adjoins to the entrance in Bartholomew Lane, and is 
designed and ornamented with much taste, In the diferent 
offices, under the several letters of the Alphabet, are arranged 
the Books in which the names of all Persons having property in 
the Funds are registered, as well as the particalars of their 
respective interests, 

The Stock Offices were originally constracted by. Sir Robert 
Taylor, but considerable alterations have been made of. late 
years, and some parts wholly taken down to make way for new 
anil more convenient buildings. The Four per Cent. Office, 
which is nearly in its primary state, is more noticeable from pre- 
senting an exuct imitation of the interior of the Church of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, than froin heing skilfully adapted for basi- 
nes. The roof is sustained by Corinthina columns of stone, with 
wood capitals ; above which, and extending to the walls, are wall 
domes for the admission of light; through this arrangement the 
rays being thrown directly downwards, ore unpleasantly reflected 
from the white paper of the booke. ‘This office measures 64 foot 

202 in 
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the bases of which rest on the upper part of a douhle fight of 
steps: these were copied from the boautifal Temple of the Sybite 
near Tivoli. On the south side, forming the entrance into the 
Ballion Court, is a magnificent arch and facade, designed on the 
model of the triumphal arch of Coustantiae at Reme, ‘The enta- 
lature is supported by Corinthian columns, fluted, aid crowned 
with statues, emblematical of the four quarters of the globe = the 
intercolumniations are enriched by basso-relievi in pauinels, exe~ 
cated by the late eminent sealptor, T. Banks, Esq, R.A. and 
allegorically representing the ‘Thames and the Ganges. The 
great roses in the vanlting of the arch are exact copies from those 
in the Temple of Mars, the Avenger, at Rome. The north side 
of this Court contains the Lodge, and other offices. All the 
buildings in this part of the Bank, and from hence westward to 
Princes Street, have been erected from the designs, and under 
the direction of Mr, Soane. 

From the passage connected with the new entrance in Princes 
Street are direct communications with many of the principal 
effices, but this entrance has not yet been opened to the Public, 
‘The Vestibule, or Entrance Hall, is designed in a very singular 
taste; and from the massiveness of the columns, which are of the 
Doric order, without bases, and posited on three different planes, 
of various height, in imitation of the Propylea, at Athens, it am 
sumes the impressive and solemn character of a Mausoleum, The 
two columns pext the door scem intended to exemplify a passage 
in Vitruvias, in which he is supposed to direct the constrection 
of columns larger in the middle than at the base; and of which 
a few examples may be found in Sicily. In the centre is = semall 
dome, classically ornamented: the vaultings, amd other parts, 
are also decorated after the antique. ‘The effect of the light and 
shade is broad and strongly defined. 

The Dividend Pay-Offce which opens into the Paved Court, 
measures 45 feet by 41; and the Cheque Office which adjoins to 
it, 41 feet by 28. The Three per Cont, Reduced Office occapits 
2 portion of the site of St. Christopher's Churth, and ie 54 feet 

is 
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the bases of which rest on the upper part of a double Bight of 
steps: these were copied from the beautifal Temple of the Sybils 
near Tivoli, On the south side, forming the entrance foto the 
Bulliou Court, is a magnificoot arch and fagade, designed on the 
model of the triampbal arch of Constantine at Rome. The enta- 
blature is supported by Coriuthian columns, fluted, and crowned 
with stataes, emblematical of the four quarters of the lobe : the 
intercolumniations are enriched by basso-relievi in paunels, exe- 
cuted by the late eminent sculptor, T, Banks, Esq. R. A. anid 
allegorically representing the Thames and the Ganges, The 
great roses in the vaulting of the arch are exact copies from thowe 
in the Temple of Mars, the Avenger, at Rome. The north side 
of this Court contains the Lodge, and other offices. All the 
buildings in this part of the Bank, and from hence westward to 
Princes Street, have been erected from the designs, and under 
the direction of Mr, Soane, 

From the passage connected with the new entrance in Princes 
Street are direct communications with many of the principal 
offices, but this entrance lias not yet been opencd to the Public, 
‘The Vestibule, or Entrance Hall, is designed in a very singular 
taste; and from the massiveness of the columns, which are of the 
Dorie order, without bases, and posited on three different planes, 
of various height, in imitation of the Propyles, at Athens, jtas- 
sumes the impressive and solemn character of s Mausoleum. ‘The 
two columas next the door seem intended to exemplify a passage 
in Vitravius, in which he ppased to direct the construction 
of columus larger in the middle than st the base; and of which 
a few examples may be found in Sicily. In the centre is a stnall 
dome, classically ornamented: the vaultings, and other parts, 
ure also decorated after the antique. ‘The effect of the light ang 
shade is broad and strongly defined. 

The Dividend Pay-Office which opens into the Paved Court, 
measures 45 fect by 41; and the Cheque Office which adjoins to 
it, Al feet by 25, The Three per Cent. Reduced Office occupies 
2 portion of the site of St, Christopher's Church, and ie 64 feet 

ia 
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in doa and 43 broad. The Engraver’s Rooms, and Library, 


of about four-fifths of all the Officers and Clerks on 
iment: they compose two corps, a principal, and a 

lary one, which togetber form a body of upwards of S00 
“The arms are kept ia the most complete order; and in 
departments are depositories for the regimentals, an 
Rooin, aud every other appropriate conyeniénce. The 

je expense atteniling these yoluntecrs ure defrayed by the 


are of vast strength, and wholly incombustible. 
the offices above described, there are many others in 


§ yet capacious and numerous as they be, they are 


d business which the extreordinary events of the 
ty years have entailed on this Corporation, So exten- 


Principal front of the Bank has been olready deseribed ;+ 
only remains to add a brief account of the peculiaritics of 
remaining part of the exterior, From the retura on the 
side in Princes Street to the east, in Bartholomew Lane, 
_ the architectural masses are of similar character, both the ordce 
‘ond the forms having been copied from the Temple at ‘Tivoli. — 
Strength aud security were the first objects that demanded the 
altention of the architect, and these have been effectually pro- 
vided ; whilst at the same time the monotonous insipidity of 
an immonse line of wall is judiciously relieved by projecting 
204 entrances, 

© Bee holore, p. 516. 4 Sco pages 596, 557, 
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+, blank windows, &c. the former Seing unger lefty 
archways, aud ornamented by Corinthian columns, Quted, with 
an entablature and turrets above.* The Portico at the vorth- 
west argle is very striking, and leaves on the mind an impression 
of diznitied elegance. It consists of a raiscd hascment, ang eight 
luted Corinthian columns, disposed semicircularly, supporting 
a very highly enriched frieze, and attic, with a turret above 
the whole having the appearance of a Temple. 

The ensuing particulars relative to the Bank Restrictions were 
inadvertently omitted in the preceding history of the establish- 
ment. They were deriyed from the ‘ Report? wade to the 
House of Commous in the year 1M10, (ordered to be printed, 
June the sth) by a Select Committee ‘ appoiuted to Enquire 
into the cause of the High Price ef Gold Bullion, the State of 
the Circulating Medium, and the State of the Exchanges between 
Britain and Foreign Parts,” 

The Committee, a 
mination of many w 



























ra laborious investigation, and the exa- 
nesses, and numerous papers, came to the 
bath the High Price of Bullion, and the unfavour- 
able State of the Exchanges, were owing to the Restric! 
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in length by 45 broad. The Fire per Cent, Office is in the same 
atyle of building, and of similar dimensious.* 

The Thace per Cent. Consol Office was erected by. Mr. Soane 
on the site of the old Bank Stock Office, and an adjoining apart- 
ment: it is 89 feet 9 inches inlength, and 50 in breadth. This 
noble apartment was designed from models of the ancient Roman 
Baths, It has ornamented piers sustaining a vaulted ceiling, in 
the centre of which rises an elegant dome, with lantern lights, 
supported by Caryatides. The soffites of the arches are d: corated 
after the antique, with sunk panels, roses, and other classical 
enrichinents, Adjoining to this, aud built in the same style, ix 
the Three per Cent. Consol Dizidend Office, which is in length 
64 feet, and in breadth, 45 fect 9 inches: here the dome over 
the lantern lizhts is supported by columns in lieu of figures. The 
aew Bank Stock Office is of similar dimensions and architectare, 
excepting that the dome is supported by pilasters in place of 

columns. 





© The following Regulations for conducting the business of the Tronsftr 
Offices were waile by the Bank Directors, aller the conviction of Francis 
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columns. The Chief Cashier's Office is a spacious spartment, 
(measuring 45 fect by 90) built in imitation of the Temple of 
the Sun snd Moon at Rome ; with large and lofty windows, but 
perfectly simple in decoration. Covneeted with it is a room for 
the Chief Cashier, as well asa smaller Interior office for con- 
ducting the more confidential concerns of this departiwent. The. 
Accomptant’s Ofice for One and Two Pound Notes iv 95 feet 
Jong, 38 feet 9 inches broad, anil 39 feet high. The ceiling, 
which is waggon-headed, and orsumented with sunk pannels, is 
‘sustained by Lonic columns standing upon pedestals. This apart-. 
teat presevits @ most curious scene daring office hours, from the, 
number of Clerks who are employed here, apd who! are tostly, 
young men; a duc gradation boing observed inthe management 
of the couccrns of the Bauk Company, and the servants being 
regularly promoted according to merit and seniority, Whe Aati= 
Room to the Discount Office, which bins been built of lute years, 
for the pablic use, should he noticed as having been designed 
afer a portion of the remains of Adrian's Villa. The Ae- 
complant’s Office for Five Pound Notes, and upwards, in 94 
feet iy length, 25 ia breadth, and about 13 in beight. Over this 
is the Bank-Note Priuting Ofice, which is of similar dimen« 
sions as to lonyth and breadth, bat considerably higher > about 
forty Printers: are regularly employed here, The olfices in this 
Portlave a communication throush the Bullion Court, with the 
eutrance from Lothbury: the buildings surrounding the former 
© display a neat.entablatare, supported by pilasters avd colmunsial 
the Corinthian onder, 
The new entrance on this side opens by a sparions and lofty 
_ arohway. into Lothéury Court, whickvexhibits a very. #insular 
‘Seb interesting display of architectnral designs afler some of the 
best specimens of Grocian and Rowan art. ‘This Court forms an 
irregular quiedranzle; the brick buildings om the east aud west 
sides, ure partially amasked by open Screens, constructed. with 
stone, and consisting of a lofty entublature, surmonuted by 
_ Yasos, aul supported on fluted columns of the Coriuthian order, 
203 the 
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the bases of which rest on the upper part of a double fight of 
steps: these were copicd from the beautiful Temple of the Sybits 
near Tivoli. On the south side, forming the entrance into the 
Bullion Court, is u magnificent arch and fagade, designed ou the 
model of the triamphal arch of Constantine at Rome, ‘The enta- 
Dlature is supported by Corinthian colamns, fluted, anil crowned 
with statues, emblematical of the four quarters of the globe = the 
jatercolamniations are enriched by basso-relievi in panels, exe 
cuted by the late eminent sculptor, T. Banks, Esq. R.A. and 
allegorically representing the Thames and the Ganges. The 
great roses in the vaalting of the arch are exact copies from those 
in the Temple of Mars, the Avenger, at Rome. The north side 
of this Court contains the Lodge, and other offices. All the 
buildings in this part of the Bank, and from hence westward to 
Princes Street, have been erected from the designs, and under 
the direetion of Mr, Soane, 

From the passage connected with the new entrance in Princes 
Street are direct communications with many of the principal 
offices, bot this entrance has not yet beea opened to the Pubilic, 
‘The Vestibule, or Entrance Hall, is designed in a very singular 
taste; and from the massiveness of the columns, which are of the 
Doric order, without bases, and posited on three different planes, 
of various heigbt, in imitation of the Propyliea, at Athens, it as- 
sumes the impressive and solcnn character of a Mausoleum. The 
two columas next the door scem intended to exemplify a passage 
in Vitruvius, in which he is supposed to direct tho constrection 
of columns larger in the middie than at the base; and of which 
a few examples may be found in Sicily. 1a the centre is a small 
dome, classically ornamented: the vaultings, amd other parts, 
are also decorated after the antique, The effect of the light amg 
shade is broad and strongly defined. 

The Dividend Pay-Ofice which opens into the Paved Court, 
measures 45 feet by 41; and the Cheque Office which adjoins to 
it, al feet by 28, The Three per Cent. Reduced Office occupies 
a portion of the site of St, Christopher's Charch, and ts 64 fect 

in 
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in length by 45 broad. The Five per Cent, Office ix in the same 
style of building, and of similar dimensions.* 

The Thace per Cent. Consol Office was erected by. Mr. Soane 
on the site of the old Bank Stock Office, and an adjoining apart- 
ment: it is 9 feet 9 inches inlength, and 50 in breadth. This 
noble apartment was designed from models of the ancient Roman 
Baths, It has ornamented piers sustaining a vaulted ceiling, in 
the centre of which rises an elegant dome, with lantern lights, 
supported by Caryatides. ‘The soffites of the arches are decorated 
after the antique, with sunk pannels, roses, and other classical 
enrichments, Adjoining to this, aud built in the same style, is 
the Three per Cent. Consol Dividend Office, which ia iu length 
64 feet, and in breadth, 45 fect 9 inches: here the dome over 
the lantern liz bts is supported by columns in lieu of figures. The 
aew Bank Stock Office is of similar dimensions and architectare, 
excepting that the dome is supported by pilasters in place of 

columns, 








© The following Regulations for conducting the business of the Trungir 
Offers were wade by the Bank Directors, fier the convictiow of Piancis 
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columns, The Chicf Cashier's Office is a spneivas apartment, 
(measuring 45 fect by 30) built in imitation of the Temple of 
the Sue and Moon at Rome ; with large ond lofty windows, but 
perfectly simple in decoration, Connected with it is 2 room for 
the Chicf Cashier, as well asa smaller Interior office for con- 
ducting the more confidential concerns of this departwent, ‘The 
Accomptant's Office for One and Two Pound Notes iw 95 feet 
long, 38 feet 9 inches broad, and 38 fect high. The ceiling, 
whieh is waggon-headed, and orvamented with sunk paunels, is 
sustained by Ionic columns standing upon pedestals, This apart- . 
ment presents a most curious scene during office hours, from the 
number of Clerks who are employed here, aad who! are mostly, 
Youns men; due gradation being observed in) the management 
of the concorns of the Bank Company, and the servants being: 
regularly promoted according to merit and seniority, Whe Anti- 

Room to the Discount Office, which has been built of lato years. 
for the public use, should he noticed as having been designed 
afler a portion of the remains of Adriaa’s Villa. The Ac- 
complant's Office for Vive Pound Notes, and upwards, ix 94 
fect iy length, 25 ia breadth, and about 13 in height. Over this 
is the Bank-Note Printing Office, which is of similar dione 
sions as to length and breadth, but considerably higher: about 
forty Printers are regularly employed hero, ‘The offices in this 
parthave a commanication through the Bullion Court, with the 
entrance from Lathbury: the buiklings surmunding the fonner 
display a neatentablatere, supported by pilasters avd colminns of 
the Corinthian order. 

The new eutranco on this side opens by a spacious and. lofty 
archway into Lothbury Court, which exhibits a very singular 
Yer interesting display of architectnral designs afer some of the 
best specimens of Grecian and Roman ort. This Court forms an 
irregular quadrangle; the brick buildings ou the east wud west 
sides, are partially mesked by open Screens, coustyncted with 
stone, and consisting of a lofty evtublatere, surmounted by 

Vases, and supported on fluted columns of the Coriathian order, 
203 the 
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in length by 45 broad. The Dive per Cent, 
“style of building, and of similar dimeusious.® 

The Thace per Cent, Consol Office was 

on tlie site of the old Bank Stock Office, and an 3 

ment :, it is $0 feet 9 inches inlength, and 40 in bread 
noble apartment was designed from models of the ane 
Baths... It has ornamented piers sustaining a epulted 
the centre of whieh rises an elegant dome, with lantern 
supported by Caryatides, The soffites of the arches are 
afer the antique, with sunk pannels, roses, avd other 
eurichments. Adjoining to th uid built i the same 


new Bank Stock Ofice is of similar dimensions and ar 
excepting that the dome is supported by. pilasters in 


©The fallowing Regulations for conducting the basiness of the 
Offers were’ waile by the Bank Directors, afler the conviction a 
Fentony one of theie Clerks, for Yorgery, in Septeniter, 2900 

No Tratisfee to be entered withiuta Ticket, 

+ No Steck to be allowed to be transferred till it hes eon 

+ No Transfer io be ente nyemed in any of 
Clerks belonging to each 
Clerk in one office wey not nother, yet ho 
allowed to Vouel for the identity of the Party tronsterring, But wit 
name at longtli rosech voucher. All other pervonewhe shall vouel: 
identity of the Party transferring, mut sign their memenst length, 

# All Clecks'in the Cransiee Offices when they shall soe a 
sign a Trausler, or an idcocptance, must notify te each penne » 
She ate about to dv, more particularly when the Party appears to| 
quainted with the business. 

* The Supervisors ure requested to sign the Transfers, adding the | q 
at the end of their names. 

# They are fikewise required whenever they meet with any 
emistion in « Transfer, to report it immediately 10 the hoed ofthe 

* The Hours of Acceptance are from Niue o'eluck tlt Bleven 5 

byBFpant One till Three o'clock, 
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columns, The Chief Cashier's Office in = spacious apartment, . 
(measuring 45 fect by 30) built in imitation of the Temple of . 
the Sun and Moon at Rome ; with larg¢ and lofty wiudows, but 
perfectly simple iu decoration. Connected with it is a room for 
the Chief Cashier, as wells smaller Inécrior office for con- 
ducting the more confidential concerns of this department. The. 
Accomptant’s Office for One and Two Pound Notes is 95 feat 
long, 38 feet 9 inches broad, and 38 feet high. The ceiling, 
which is waggon-headed, and ornamented with sunk pannels, is 
sustained by Ionic columns standing upon pedestals, This apart- . 
ment preseuts a most curious scene during office hours, from the . 
number af Clerks who are empjoyed here, and who are mostly. 
young men; a due gradation being observed in the management 
of the concerns of the Bank Company, and the servants being 
regularly promoted according to merit and seniority, The Anti- 
Room to the Discount Office, which has been built of late years. 
for the public use, should be noticed ax having been desigued 
afler a portion of the remains of Adriau’s Villa. The Ae-. 
comptant’s Office fur Five Pound Notes, and upwards, is 94 
feet in length, 25 in breadth, and about 13 in height. Over this 
is the Bank-Nole Printing Office, which is of similar dimen- 
sions as to length and breadth, but considerably higher: about 
forty Printers are regularly employed here. ‘The offices in this 
part have a commanication through the Bullion Court, with the 
entrance from Lothbury: the buildings surroundmg the former 
display a neat entablature, supported by pilasters aud colnuus. of 
the Corinthian order, 










The new entraner on this side opens by a spacious and lofty 
archway into Lothbury Court, which exhibits a very singular 
yet interesting dixph 





of architectural designs after some of the 
best specimens of Grecian and Roman art, ‘This Court farms an 
irregular quadrangle; the brick buildings on the east and west 
sides, are partially masked by open Screens, coustructed with 
stone, and consisting of a lofly eutablaturc, surmounted by 
vases, and supported on fluted coluinus of the Corinthian order, 

203 the 
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the bases of which rest on the upper part of a dooble flight of 
steps: these were copied from the beaatiful Temple of the Sybils — 
near Tivoli, On the south side, forming the entranee into the 
Balliou Court, is a magnificent arch and fagade, designed on the 
model of the triamphal arch of Constantine at Rome, ‘The enta- 
Diature is supported by Corinthian colamns, fluted, aul crowned 
with statues, emblematical of the four quarters of the globe + the - 
intorcolumniations arc enriched by basso-reliovi in patinels, exe+ 
cuted by the late eminent scalptor, T, Banks, Esq. R. A. and 
allegorically representing the Thames and the Ganges. The 
great roses in the vaulting of the arch are exact copies from thone 
in the Temple of Mars, the Avenger, at Rome. The north side 
of this Court contains the Lodge, and other offices. All the 
buildings in this part of the Bank, and from hence westward to 
Princes Street, have been erected from the designs, and under 
the direction of Mr, Soane. 

From the passage connected with the new entrance in Princes 
Street are direct commupicatious with many of the 
offices, but this entrance has not yet been opened to the 
‘The Vestibule, or Entrance Hall, is designed in a very 
taste; and from the massiveness of the columns, which are of 
Doric order, without bases, and posited on three different 
of various height, in imitation of the Propylea, at Athens, jtae 
sumes the impressive and solemn character of u Mausoleum, 
two columns next the door secm intended to exemplify a passage — 
in Vitravius, in which he is suppoved to direct the coustruetion 
of columas lurger in the middle than atthe base; and of which 
a few examples may be found in Sicily. La the centre is a small 
dome, classically ornamented: the vaultings; and other parts, 
are also decorated after the antique. ‘The effect of the ight and 
shade is broad and strongly defined, 

‘The Dividend Pay-Ofice which opens into the Paved Court, 
measures 45 feet by 41; and the Cheque Office which adjoins to 
it, Al feet by 28, The Three per Cent, Reduced Office oveupics 
a portion of the site of St. Christopher's Charch, and is 54 fect _ 

<a 
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such time-serying contracts, or bargains; and the like sum upoo 
all brokers, agents, and scriveners, employed in tramactiny or 
writing the said contracts. By the same Statute also, (7tr Geo. 
Uthap. 8.) » similar penalty is laid upon all persons cootracting 
for the sale of stock of which they are mot possessed at the time of 
soch bargain; and 1001. vpon every broker, of agent, employed in 
provaring the said bargain, 


eS 


Histontcar Virw or THe Risk axp Procerss oF THE 
_ Exer-Inpia Company, iNchopixne oENeMAL ParticuL ars 
OF irs Trane, GovennsenT, Possessions, EstaBuisite 
MENTS, Ke. TUceTHER wire 4 Descerrrion or THE East> 
"UsptA Hovse, ax Accounts of THe Company’s Wart- 
Movers, anp ov THe East-Invta Docs. 

- 


a at a commercial intercourse betwten the western parts of 
rid and the opulent regions of the East, was established 
very dawn of authentic history, may be inferred from the 

notices in the Scriptural account of Joseph and his 

s—" And behold! a Company of Ishmaelites ; which 

from Gilead; (having their camels louden with spicery, 

balm, and myrth;) were passing hy, in order to go down into 

s—there also passed by Medjanites, who were merchant- 

*” Independently of these passages, there are in the Mosaic 

‘Writings various words of Sanserit origin: they mention also, 

spices of different kinds, that grew exclusively on the Indian 

or Islands; and relate incidents that demonstrate a 

more familine intercourse, and a greater extent of commercial 

“Mealings with Indis, than can now be proved by direct testimony. 

re: made to King Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, or 

included precious stones aud spices of superior quality jf 

Abe latter could hardly liave been obtained except by importation 
* fever the Spice Islands. 

2P4 In 


* Goners, Chap. xxavii. v.29 aod 2B, 4 Chron. Chap. 9, ver 
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were not fully aware of the principles by which go delicate a trust. 
should be executed, but continued to conduct their business of 
Discounts and Advances, according to their former routine, . 

* At the same time, it is important to observe, that under the, 
former system, when the Bak was bound to answer its Notes ip, 
specie on demand, the state of the Foreign Exchanges, and the. 
price of Gold, did most materially influence its conduct in the 
issue of those Notes, though it was not the practice of the Direce. 
tors systematically to watch either the one or the other. So 
Ipng as Gold was demgndable for their Papur, thes were speedily, 
apprized of a depression of the Exchange, and a rise in the price 
af Gold, by a run upon them for hat article. If at any time 
they incautiously exeecded the praper Jimit of their advances and 
issues, the Paper was quickly’ brought hack to them, by these 
who were tempted to profit by the market price of Gold, or by the 
rate of Exchange. 1n thjs manner the evi] spon gured itself :—- 
for the-Dircctors of the Bank having their apprehensipns excited 
by the reduction of bhvir stock of Gold, and being able to replaco 
their Gold only by reiterated purchases of Bullion at a very 
losing price, naturally contracted their isyues of Paper, and thug 
gave to the remaining Papcr, as well as to the Coin for which it 
was interchangeable, an increased value; while the clandestine 
expartafion either of the Coin, or of the Gold produced from it, 
combiyed 
ducing a corresponding diminution af the difference between the 
Market price aud Mint price of Gold, ar of Paper convertible 
into Gold, — 

“Tt was a necessary consequence of the suspension of Cash 
payments, to exempt the Bank from that drain of Gold, which, 
in former times, was sure to result from an unfavourable Ex- 
change and a high price of Bullion; and the Directors released 
from all fears of such a drain, and no longer feeling any incouve- 
uience fram such a state of things, have not been prompted to 
restore the Exchanges and the price of Gold to their proper level, 
by arcdugtion of their advances and isyueg, The Directors, in 

former 





improving the stute of the Exchange, aud ip pro» 
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former times, did not perhaps perceive and acknowledge the prin- 
ciple more distinctly than those of the preseot day, but they felt 
the inconvenience, aad obeyed its impulse; which practically 
established a check and limitation to the issue of Paper: in the 
present times, the inconvenience is not felt, and that check is wo 
longer in force. 

“ The suspension of Cash payments has had the effect om 
mitting into the hands of the Directors of the Bank of England, 
to be exercised by their sole discretion, the important charge of 
supplying the Country with that quantity of circulating medium 
whieh is exactly proportioned to the wants and necessitivs of the 
Pablic;—a trust which, in the judgment of the Committee, it ix 
unreasonable to expect that the Directors shall ever be able to 
discharge. The most detailed knowledge of the actual state of 
the Country, combined with the profoandest science in all the 
principles of Money and Circulation, would not voable any man, 
or set of men, to adjust, aud keep always adjusted, the right 
proportion of circulating medium to the wants of trade, When 
the currency consists entirely of the precious metals, the natural 
process of Commerce, by establishing Exchanges among all the 
different Countries of the world adjost in every particular Coun- 
try, the proportion of circulating medium to its actual oceasions, 
secotding to that supply of the precious metals whieh the mines 
furnish to the general market of the world: —but if this mutaral 
system of currency and circulation be abandoned, anil a discres 
tionary issue of Paper money substituted, it is vain to think that 
any rules can be devised for the exact exercise of suel a disere- 
tion; although some cautions may be pointed out to cheek and 
goutrol its consequences, such as are indicated by the effeet of 
an excessive isque upon Exchanges and the price of Gold, That 
the recent policy of the Bank Dircetors involves great prnetical 
errors, your Committee are fully convinced ; but those errors are 
Jess to be imputed to the Directors, than ta be stated as the effect 
of anew system.— 

* On 9 revision of al! the facts and reasonings which have 

hee 
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been sebmitted to -your Commitice in the coursé of their En- 

quiry, they have formed an epinien which they submit to the: 
House, viz. That there is at present an excess in the Paper 

cireulation of this Country, of which the most unequivocal symp= 

tom is the very high price of Ballion, and next to that, the lew 

state of the Continental Exchanges; that this excess is to be 

ascribed to the want of a sufficient clicck and contro! in the issue 

of Paper from the Bank of England ; and-originally to the see 

peasion of Cash payments, which removed the natural and trae 

control. Your Committee are alvo of opinion, that no safe, cap. 

tain, and constantly adequate provision against an exces 6 

Paper carrency, either occasional or permanent, can be fowed; 

except in the convertibility of all such Paper into Specie:—and 

that the system of the circulating medium of this Country ongh?.. 
to be brought back with as mach speed as is compatible with a 

wise and necessary caution, to the original principle of Cash pay- 

ments at the option of the Holders of Bank Paper. 

“In effecting so important a change, your Committee are of 
opinion that some difficulties must be encountered, and that there 
are some contingent dangers to the Bank against which it ougist 
most strongly and carefully to be guarded. Batall these may 
be effectually provided for, by entrusting to ile/discretion of the 
Bank itself the charge of conducting and completing the operas 
tion, and by allowing so ample a period of time as will be more. 
than safficient for the purpose. Parliament ought to do little 
‘more than to fix, definitively, the time at which Cash payments, 
ere to become as before, compulsory ;—and with this viow, yous 
Committed would suggest, that the Restrictions cannot safely be. 
removed af an earlier period than two years from the present 
tme.”* 





The 


© From the Appendix to the Report we learn, that the ‘ average price, 
paid by the Bank for mew Dollars, (the value of which is from t}d to Sd, 
per osace, less than that of Standard Silver) from 1797 to 1908—9, was ta 
followas 
Pee 
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the bases of which rest on the upper part of a doable flight of 
stops: these were copied from the beautiful Temple of 

near Tivoli. On the south side, forming the entrance bes 
Bullion Court, is a magnificent arch and fagade, ase Pi 
model of the triumphal arch of Coustantioe at Rome, 

Dlature is supported by Corinthian columns, fluted, atl ae 
with statues, emblematicol of the four quarters of the globe : the 
intercolunmiations are enriched by basso-relievi in panels, exe 
cuted by the late eminent scalptor, T. Banks, Esq. R. A. and 
allegorically representing the ‘Thames and the Ganges. The 
great roses in the vanlting of the arch are exact copies from those 

in the Temple of Mars, the Avenger, at Rome. The north side 
ofthis Court contains the Lodge, and other offices. All the 
buildings in this part of the Bank, and from hence westward to 
Princes Breet; hate’ been erected fom ths <CohSe7 aaa 4 
the direetion of Mr, Soane. 

From the passage connected with the new entrance in Princes 
Street are direct communications with many of the principa 
offices, bat this entrance has not yet been opened to the 
‘The Vestibule, or Entrance Hall, is designed in a very u 
taste; and from the massiveness of the columns, which are of 
Doric order, without bases, and posited on three different 
of various height, in imitation of the Propyliea, at Athens, 
sumes the impressive and solemn character of a Mausoleum, ‘Tl 
two columos next the door seem intended to exemplify a passage 
in Vitruvius, in which he is supposed to direct the constructi 
of columns larger in the middle than at the base; and of whi 

a few examples may be found in Sicily. La the centre is a sm 
dome, classically ornamented: the yaultings, apd other parts, 
are also decorated after the antique, The effect of the light ang 
shade is broad and strongly defined. 

The Dividend Pay-Ofice which opens into the Paved Court, 
measures 45 feet by 41; and the Cheque Office which adjoins to. 
it, Al feet by 28. The Three per Cent. Reduced Office 
a portion of the site of St, Christopher's Church, and tv G4 feet 
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In the parchase and .sale of Stacky it shonld be remembered, 
that-the interest due on them from the time of the Jast payment 
of the dividends is always taken into the current price, and.the 
seller never receives any consideration for it; excepting in the 
case of India Bonds and Exchequer Bills, when the interest due, 
is calculated to the day of salc, and paid for by the purchaser, 
independently of the price agreed on, It must likewise be gb- 
served, that as the interest on the diffcrent Stocks is paid at dif, 
ferent times, some have alway a qnarter’s interest due on them, 
more than others; and this. circumstance, occasiong a seeming, 
cénsiderable difference of value, when there is none in reality : for 
instance, the late price of Old South Sea Annuities was 8541. 
per ceat. or 851. 10s, whilst the New South Sea Annuities sold 
for no‘ more than 8441. per cent, or 84I, 15s, though each of them 
produce the same annual sum of 3I. per ceut.; this Apparent vari- 
ation is oocasioned by the old Annuities having e-quaiter’s in- 
terest more due on them than the new Annuities, aud thatamounts 
to 15s, dhe exact difference. : 

Every’ possible degree of facility consistent wit! prudence, is 
given to the purchase and sale of Stocks; yet the intervention 
of a Stock-Broker is generally thought requisite; a8 the identity 
of the person making the transfer must be vouched for before the 
witnessing clerk will admit his signature to be made in the Bank 
Books. All transfer of Stock are made on the appointed trans- 
fer days ; and no stock cau be twice transferred on the samc day. 
The space between the shutting and opening the Books of any 
stock, is usually about six weeks, At the time of shutting, the 
Dividends due are carried to a separate account, and cannot be 
transferred with the Stock of the Proprietor, the warrauts being 
filled up in the name which the stock stands in wheu the Book, 
are shat. The Dividends on Bank Stock are payable the day 
after they become due ; but those on the Stocke of other Com- 
panies, and on the Government Funds, are not payable till about a 
week after they become due, 

January 6th, 1814, 2P The 
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‘The operation of the Singiwa Fonp has considerable effet in 
maintaining a kind of stationary balance in the value of Stocks *: 
This Fund, on its present enlarged system, had origin in the 
year 1786, when it was determined by Parliament (26th Geo. TL. 
chap. 31.) to make a permanent and mnalienable, provision for 

the 


© The following Tanue shews the comparative value per Cent. of 
the principal Public Stocks ; a8 well as the amount of the annual in 
terest which 1001, sterling will prodace when invested in the Funds at 
different prices, from Fifty-one to Seventy-five per Cent, 
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the reductionof the National Debt. It was therefore enacted, 
that one Million sterling should be annually set apart, frem 
the Public Revenue, and vested in Six Cumuniusioners of high 
rank and charaeter, for the purchase of floating stock; the ec- 
craing interest upon which, as received quarterly, together with 
all Terminable Annuities, as they became extinct (the taxes for 
paying them being still continued) to he immediately added to 
the principal by new purchases. An additional sum of 400,0001. 
for similar purposes was voted to the Sinking Fund in April 1702, 
at which time the Commissioners had bought in, or redeemed, 
9,441,8501. of the capital of the National Debt. In the same 
Session, an act wus passed for providing a yet more effective an- 
tidote against the indefinite accumulation of the Publie burthens ; 
this was by appropriating to the Sinking Fund the sum of il. 
per cent. per annum, upon every new Loan, over and above the 
fands necessary for discharging the interest of the’ debt created, 
In April, 1793, an additional 200,000L. was granted by Parliae 
ment, gu aid of the Fund, and an annual vote for a similar sum 
has been since made perpetual by these means, and by the ace 
cess of expired Annuities to the amount of 119,880!. com- 
bined with the increased dividends, aud the low price of Stecks, 
the total of the debt redeemed by the Commissioners on Janyary 
the Sth, 1800, amounted to 42,705,3161. 

Since that period various new appropriations under Parliae 
mentary enactments have been made to increase: the Fund, 
particularly by transferring to the Commissioners the amoust of 
Tand Tax redeemed, and by sums arising from the sale of Life 
Annuities; through these means, and by the progressive augmen: 
tation of the interest from new purchases of Stook, the total 
amount of debt redeemed on account of Great Britain had, on the 
the Ist of November, 1813, risen to the vast sum ef 264,000,001. 
Some considerable change as to the future application of the pro~ 
ceeds was made by Parliament, during the past year, on a plan 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; by which a dis- 
distinct portion of the redeemed fund is to be applied to the ox 

2P2 tinction 
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tinction of oalstanding Exchequer Bills, aswell as in nid of other 
branches of Pablic Expenditure *. tw te = 


© The follvwiniy partlevters af the Funded end Wafanned” Debt of the 
Viren Kisobom, ait of the Monies raed by Teves end hy Loay frie 
Service OF Me year THIS, Kee have boeu alatracted from the Papers cecemtly 
Juid before Parloment. . 

Amoont.of the Funted Dedton the 196 of February 1813, 2 
Great Briton ..52..- «  L018015,235 9 OF 
Ireland (payable in Great Be 68,950,230 0 0 
Tinperial (German) Loai, guaranted by Great Bri 750,633 0" & 
Léeti'to Portugal ditto we SS or) 


—_——__— 
‘Total funited Debt 1, W29,S81,541 S$ 


Amount of Unfunded Debt and Demands owtstanding to the Sth of January 
1615 


‘_ 
sj $ Peowided for, L.25,496,400 
sf Bacher Bi Snwerided for Leloso f Eatin 40 Ones 


Sorat, # 

1,007,54 

ire a 
803 18 1b 


Lt A886 81 
BO ers Pee eee eee ee 10,008 1 a 


Tots! wnfunded Debt L6oiko,on FO 


—— 
Grand Total 49522495 30 ee 


The amoonr redeemed of the Nutidiial Debe nce ihe lestitutio oP the 
Stuling Band, ln Aogust, 1786; to tic: firat’of Novewiber, 1819) (owitting 
fractions) teas ax follow be ® 
Redeewed by Sinking Fun Li7.dht21d, 0. 0 

Dito, by Redewption f 24,567,590 0 
» Ditty by Life Anguities porcliased. 2,484,790, 0 

: % Tutahon eccount of Great Hrigein, | Leeieonars, Oy 

Ditto slitto of Lrelond ae Oo 

Dino Lnpecial (German) Loan 3,407,548 0 0 

Ditio on Lean to'Porugol ....2e 207,608 0 0 

Die ditto Bast Tadlie Compaus.. 21306 OO 


a 
Total Debt redecmod Lv6t.178.576 a 
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The practice lo which the term Stock-jobbing ia more particu- 
larly applicable, is that which is carried on among persons who 


2P3 possess 

When the Sinking Fund was established in 1786, the National Debt 
amoanted to no more than #38,881,2481. 5s. 24d. and it is a remarkable fat 
that by the operation of the Fund, uot only the whole of that sum hes been 
redeemed, but elso a portion of the debt since created to the amount of 
Thirty Millions. 

‘The umount of the various sums made applicable by Parliament to the reduce 
tion of the National Debt for the year ending on Februsry the 1st, 1813, 
‘was 14,258,2071. 6. 7d. 

‘The tors annual charge upon the Unredeemed Debt (exclosive of the fores 
going sum) was, 37,795,4051, 11. 1d. 

Account of all monies ruised during the year ending January the Sti, 
1813; apecifping the suins raised by ‘Taxes and by Loans, 

Raised by Tuxes. 
Paid into the Exchequer ...-.., 63,211,422 12 7 
Balances in the hands of Collectors und Receivers 2,196,089 0 Cy 
Payments out of net Produce, applicable to National 
objects, as Militis, Bounties, on Fisherics, &e,....' 1,056,597 @ AE 








L. 66,454,108 13) of 
Drawbacks, Discounts, Charges of Management, Sc. 
paid out of theGross Reveue 2.0... sesesees 6,085,118 9 0 





Total Gross Revenue 72,469,257 4 6f 
Ra‘sed by Loans, of which 4,350,0CO1. was for Ireland, 


and ¥,500,0001, for the East India Company ..2.-+ 29,288,586 16 8 





‘Total sum raised by Taxes aud Loans L.501,737,844 1 Of 


Amount of Exchequer and other Bills, &c. issued for the Pu 
the year euding January the 5th, 1813, and not redeemed wi 
Exchequer Bills, wieses. 1a 
Navy ditto. 
Victunlling ditts 
‘Transport ditto. 





ic Service in 
that period, 
106,400 0 0 













1,110,359 3 4, 
Z 646,899 114 





Total 142,075,824 7 6 





The total of the Public Fapenditure of Great Britain, fur the year ending 
Janoary the dth 1813, wos 97,549,731. 75, S3d. 
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possess but little or wo property in any of tho Tuudes yet who 
coutract for the sale or transfer, of Stock, at afwtwre day, at a 
price xow agreed on, Thus A ogrees to sell B 10001, of Bank 
Stock, to be transferred in thirty, days, for 12001; A, in fact, 
does not possess any such property; yet if the price of Bank, 
Stock on the day appointed for the transfer, should beonly #181. 
per cent. he may then pureliase os anuch ax will ensble him to 
full his bargain for 11801. and thus gain 201, by the Uransaction: 
on the contrary, should the price of Bank Stock have adyaniced 
to 1251, per cent. he will then lose G01, by completing his agree= 
meat. As neither A nor B however, may have the Means to 
purchase Stock to the extent agreed on, the business is come 
monly arranged by the payment of the difference between the 
current price of the Stock on'the day appointed, sad he price 
bargained for, 

In the language of the Alley, as itis called, (though all deal- 
ings in the Stocks haying been formerly transacted in Exchange 
Alley) the Buyer, (in these kind of contracts) is denominated 
a Bull, and the Seller a Bear : as neither party can be compelled 
to the fullilment of these bargains, their own, sense of honour, 
and the disgrace, and the loss of future credit that attends a breach 
of contract, are the sole principles by which this business is raga 
Tated, When a person refuses, or has not the ability to pay 
his loss, be is termed a Lawe Duck; but this opprobriows 
pellation is not bestowed on those whose failure is Owing to in 
sufficient means, provided they make the same surrender of thelr 
property voluntarily, as the law would baye compelled had the 
trausaction fallen within its cognizance, 

This mode of dealing, thoagh expressly contrary fo. the law, 
is yet carried on to a great extent, Iv itself, it is nothing more 
than a wager as to what the price of Stocks may amount to at 
a fixed period; but the facility which it affords for extravagant 
and unprineipted speculation, and the mischief and ruin whieh — 
it has been known to produce, have very wisely determined the 
Legislature to iny 9 penalty of GOOL upon every, person soaking 

7 
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received him very favourably, and granted many commercial pri- 
rileges to the English, which encouraged the Company to con. 
tinue the trade, ~~ 

“ Agrent number of other voyages for the discovery of the 
supposed passage to India by the northern parte of the wor 
were afterwards made, partly by the said Company, partly b 
other Societies of Adventurers, and partly by Government. 
Nor was the impracticability of it ever demonstrated till the Inte 
journies of Hearne and Mackcazic by land through the very space 
which Use supposed open sea was believed to oceupy, have an 
questionably proved that no such passage = be made in any 
climate wheeein the sea cm be free from ice.”” 

‘The accession of Elizabeth to the English throue proved parti~ 
eularly favourable to trade, and it is from that era we have to 
dato our entrance on an active and steady course of commerce. 
Previously to that period, the desolations of civil war, “ the miss 
taken foreign’ policy of some Sovercigns, aml the oppressive 
domestic government of others, hail ina great degree frustrated 
this country of the benefits derivable from its uateral © 
for the succcssfal prosecution of trade and the advancement of 
manufactures. London is said to have possessed, in the year 
1540, no more than four ships of 120 tons burthen, exclusive of 
the navy royal, The merchants of the Hause Towns resident in 
that capital were still priviloged above the natives, Fven wip fo 
the year 1552, those aliens engrossed a great part of the foreign 
trade of the Kingdom, and all their imports and exports were 
made in foreign bottoms. Ata still later period we read that the 
Venetians sent their Argosies to England, laden with Turkish, 
Persian, and Lndian merohandize.¢ ~ . 

Elizabeth, urged by the necessity of securing hervelf against 
the efforts of the Sovereigns whom her protection of the Protes- 
fant cause had rendered hyr ewomies, seems early to have felt the 
importance of naval power; and perhaps, not lexs from this 

motive, 


+ Macph, Buro, Com.p; 72-75. 
#'Sce Sir W. Monton's Naval Tracts. 
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motive, than from a general regard for the welfare of her domir 
nions, applied herself to the systematic encouragement of coms 
merce, She set about the formation of a respectable navy; and 
excited her opulent subjects, after her example, to build ships, 
She negociated with most of the Princes and States of Europe in 
favour of the commeree of ber people. She devised every practi- 
cable regulation to promote and extend the trade and manuface 
tores of the Country; and she made it a particular object thet 
both should be conducted by its own natives in preference te 
foreigners, The result was, that the commercial resources of 
England developed themselves with a rapidity truly wonderfal, . 
Amongst other expedients devised or adopted by Elizabeth for 
the promotion of commerce was the institution of exclusive Cem- 
panies, or the encouragement of such as she found already esta- 
blished. Of the latter class were the ‘ Merchant- Adventurers of 
England,’ who for several ages held their staple, first, in the 
Low Countries, and then in Germany ; the ‘ Eastland Compary,” 
who traded to the Baltic; and the ‘ Russia Company,’ frat 
iastitated in 1554, “ for the discovery of Countries before an: 
known or unfrequented by Englishmen;” and twelve years after- 
wards incorporated by Parliament. Besides, however, the prov 
tection given to these Companies, and some smaller associations, 
the Queen, in 1581, incorporated the ‘ Luvant, or Turkey Come 
pany ;’ having previously, by an. Envoy sent to Constantinople, 
ebtained for her subjects trading to the Turkish dominions, the 
same privileges ax were enjoyed by the French, Venctians, and 

Germans. 2 
The Company of the Merchant Adventurers and the East- 
land Company were patronized with a view to supersede the 
ageucy of the Hanseatic merchants of the Stecl-yard, whom the 
Queen permitted to remain in England with diminished privi- 
leges, until the gradeal increase of the forign trade and shippiag 
of her own subjects enabled her to anuul their privileges altoge- 
ther. The Parliamentary charter granted to the Russia Com- 
pany was not merely intended to promote a direct and beneficial 
exchange 
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Tn the more early ages tie: " i 
‘of intercourse -hetwvea the Eastera and the Westers 


‘The happy siluation of Arabia Felke,* (now ctden,) Usebe serine 
cipal city and port, at the southera wach 
peninsula, guve to therm an exclusive command of) dvant 

geous commerce, They had even pousossions im: Aftion 5 wed it 
in not improbable bot that ‘T'yre itself, or the jeustern extremity 
of the Mediterranean, had ils rise and beeame a depot of Oriental 
mercbandize under the ate # creel of the ——- 
ehants, — 


The soutliera deca i coalinucd) to, bedhey 
commercial agents between! the nations of the Egstiaud the 
the West, The Egyptinns reoeived the rich 


Orievtal sotions immediately frou Arabing aud all) the, amore 
western nations were.suppticd by, the Sidovians, Tyrians, wad 
other Phecnicians, inchuling, the merchants of Carth: 


those of the little Island of Gait, iow Cadiz, who all ol 
Uleir Thdian gopuk imetediately from te merchatits 
Arabia, who also suppticd Syria wud Mesopotai by a 
gation of the Emphrats, and hy Wahi! carivanis.f We 
‘The subjection of the Phiwticiuis of Asta to the Mac 
* the foundation of the cily of Alexandria, and tie” 


channel for commercial intercourse ; tll at f 

for the prodections and manufictores of the Bust 5 

from Arabia lo Egypt; and after the subjection “A What 
by the Romans, Alexandria became the great! cogimeroial & 
of the Roman dominions, and was scarcely infurior to the 
itself in population apd opulence, 


* Arabia Felix, thet fs the Happy ot Fortuwate, was 10. 
accarute wutlior of the Peryiilos of the Béythrwan Sta, 
Jet ho person exiled Faw India to Keypt, "ve baa elie 
sail from Kaypt as far as India, they proceeded only tutling CHYs | 
vers a mart foe the wmerchandive both @f Tudia and! Egypt, 
Erythe, py 196, ed: Hinucars. 
tf Mucphersan's European Conn: Intros pety 
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On the downfall of Wie Romar Empire, the Arabians resamed 
‘their mink! as thes first \commoreinl people in the western world, 
and boing litnalated by the enthusiasm of a now religion, which 
held oft Paradise (as the sare reward of military prowess, they 
salto becaino tho greatest-conquerors, aud with must astooishing 
rapidity obtained tasting possession of many of (he finest codd- 
Wtries upon Wie surface of the globe, Their military ardour did 
not detach then from their commercial pursuits, but ‘rather 
added new vigour to them, | Their conyutsts enabled them to 
-counnand the whole extent of the Mediteranean Sea, and also to 
akntic the empire of the Indian ocean, ‘amd thereby to extend 
itheir commercial voyages far beyond) the utmost limits of te 
wavigation of their ancestors, On almest-every shore of that 
‘oven they either became the ruling people, or estublistied Face 
tories, ail were in consequence enalfed to command the cot 
aberce off silk, precious stones, pearls, spiccs, and otha brtickes of 
Awxutious expenditure.* 

Sone historians have alleged that the East-Indies were known 
* Britdin inivery dnciowt times; and itvis nat linprobable that 
such kodwledge was first communituted hy the Mhanieians during 
their trading for tin ‘to. the: Cussitérides, AU any rate it could 
Wot have been Toug deferred after the time that Britain beeame a 
‘Roinan  provitice, William of Malinsbary welates, that in the 
jyear 853; Sighelmus, ‘Bishop of Sherborhe:im Dorsetshire, hav- 
fig Ween) sent by King Alfred to.) Rome; \with /prosents to the 
Pope, "proceeded from thenoe to the-Eust-Lndies to, visit the touab 
‘OfSt. ‘Phonias, at Meliapour, by which means.the Buglish nation 
had an early view of the riches .of those conutrien in the spices 
and jowels that the Bishop brought back with Mime. yo! 

During the continpance of the Crusades, or Holy Wars, as 
‘they have beeu impiously derominatol, which, with soine inter 
missions, lasted from the year 1095 to 129], the cowmunieation 
with India was. greatly linterenpted, aud Alexandria divested of 
nearly, all: its contwnercial consequence... The Crosaders, after 

their 
© Mocph, Bury, Com, Im p. 5. 
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with a ‘Survey of the Portuguese Settlemeots ow the Malabar 
and Coromandel Coasts, their occupation of Malacea, and of the 
Bandas amd Moluceas,’ and which infers, that in the countries 
bordering on the Indian and China Scas, and in the Peninsula of 
Tadio, there were many Ports which might be visited with ad- 
vantage by English ships, at which sales might be made of 
English goods, and other staple and manufactured articles, and 
purchases obtained of the produce of these countries ; it conclades 
by remarking that such a trade would, by degrees, add to the 
shipping aud seamen of the Kingdom, and to ity naval force, in 
the same manner as the Portuguese fleets bad been inereaked.* 
‘This Memorial appears to have been favourably received ; and, 
in 1491, three ships were xent ont to try the experiment of 
these, one returned home without passing the Cape of Good 
Hope; the weeoud, bearing the fing of Cuptain Raymoud, dis 
appeared in a storm near Cape Corientes, ahd was vever heart 
‘of more; the remaining ship, undce Captaia Lancaster, veneked 
Indip, and procured u cargo of pepper and other spices, at Sa- 
matra and Ceylon, but was lost in the voyage home: Captain 
Lancaster, with some of the crew, being on shore at the time, 
escaped with life, and obtaining « passage to Burope ina French 
‘vessel, be arrived in England in May, 1594, = 
In the year 1606, Sir Robert Dudley, and others, fitted oat 
three ships for Chiva; and it is memorable that Queom Btiga- 
beth, in a Letter addressed to the Sovervign of that country, 
after recommending her ierchauts to the Emperor's protection, 
and vouching for the probity of their dealings, expressed her 
desire, through them, “ to be informod of those institutions, by 
which the Empire of China had become: so’ celebrated for the 
‘encouragement of trade,’ and in return,  offevod the fullest 
protection to the subjects of Chiva, should they be di 
open a trade to any of the ports jy hep dominions.'¢ This 
expedition was still more wnfortunate than the preceeding one; 
the three ships’ companies were so reducod by sickness, that 
only 


* Broce's Aanals, Vol, fp, 108, 4 1bid. p. 110, 
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ealy foar men remaioed ative, and they were altanasaly murdered 
by the Spaniards, 

The Merchants of London, thongh somewhat Gisooorayed by 

. these disastrous issues of their first attempts to open = trade 
with India, were not disheartened ;' and the avarice of the Datel, 
who, taking advantage of the war with Spain and Portagal, had 
Yaived the price of pepper from three shillings to eight shillings 
per Ib. operated as an additional stimulus to new exertions, 
They therefore, in the beginning of the year 1509, engaged Mr, 
Mildenhall, a merehant of London, to travel to: the ‘Court of the 
Great Mogul, with the view of establishing a- connection that 
amight be serviceable to their fatare intercourse. That gentleman 
-did not reach Agra, the residence of the Mogul, till the-yeay 
1608 ; but after a prodigious waste of time aud money, occasioned 
by the machinations of some Jesuits.and [taliaw Merchants, he 
succeeded in obtaining for the English an ample grant of com- 
mercial privileges.” 

Meanwhile the merchants at home were assiduously seth 
in devising means for the establishment: of a regular Coupeny; 
and on September the 22d, 1o9Y, they axsombled at Foundor’a- 
Hall, to the ummber of 101, includiug the Lord Mayor, , and 
most of the Aldermen, and agreed to forin an Association for 
trading to India. ‘The fund subscribed amuunted to 30,1331. 
6s. 8d. the subscription of individuals, varying from about 1001, 
te 30001. Within abou! ten days another general meeting was 
held, and the Adventurers came lo a Resolution to apply to the 
Queen, for her Royal Asseut to n project ** intended for the ho- 
nour of their native country, and the advancement of trade and 
merchandize within the realm of England; aud to set forth a 
Poyoxe this year to the Enst-lu and other Istauds aad 
Countries thereabouts.” It was next agreed tbat no sbip should 
be received as the stock of any udventurer; that the manage- 
meut of the bnziness should be vested in fifteen Cummittce-men, 

2Q2 who 
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who were to regulate the intended voyage; that no future sient 
shoald be less than 2001, and that a call of 12:per,cont, stiould 
he made for the purchase aml equipment of veseds 96 | 
Almost immediately afterwards a Petition was presented to the 
Privy Council, stating, that “‘ Divers Merchants, induced by the 
success of the Voyage performed by the Dutch nation, and being 
informed that the Dutch were preparing for a new voysge, and 
to that end have bought divers ships here in England, were 
stirred by no less affection to advance the trade-of;their own 
native Country, than the Dutch merchants were to benefititheir 
‘Commonwealth ; and upou that affection have resolved to make a 
voyage to the East-Ludies,” they therefore intreat that her’ Ma- 
jesty will grant them Lutters Patent, of Incorporation, with sue- 
‘cension, &e, “ for that the trade of the Indies being so remote, 
could pot be carried on but on a joint and writed stock ;!? and 
request that “ the sbips, when prepared, may not be stayed wpou 
any pretence of service, as the delay of one month might lonm a 
whole year’s. voyage.” ‘This Petition also solicited for the 
adventurers, permission to export foreign coin, and that they 
should be exempted from payment of customs for six voyages, 
“in regard that many experiments mast be mado before it will 
be known what commodities are best suited to the Indian market; 
ay also in regard that the Dutch, for their eneouragement; are freed 
from the customs for divers years both outward and inward.” On 
the 16th of October the Merchants were informed that the Queen 
had signified her approbation of the Voyage, and that ithe Lords 
of the Council had desired that some of the principal Adventurers 
‘would attend them to receive directions for farther proceedings, — 
About this juncture negociations were commevced butween 
Queen Elizabeth and the crown of Spain ; and as it wax evident, 
from the claims made by the latter, that any privileges which the 
Queen might grant must be directly influenced by the terimsef 
the Treaty, it was feared by some that the infant establislinent 
‘would be destroyed even on the threshold of its birth, This 
approheusion —* strength, when, on a petition to the Privy 
Council, 
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“Council from the Adventurers, soliciting a warrant for liberty to 
« proceed on their voyage as soon as the shipping were prepared,’ 
notwithstanding the negociations, they received for answer, that 
“ it was more beneficial for the general state of merchandize to 
entertain a Peace, than that the same should be hindered by the 
standing with the Spanish Commissioners for the maintenance of 
this trade.”—After receiving this reply, the Adventurers deter~ 
miued to suspend all preparation for their intended voyage til 
the following year. 

‘The next step of the Associated Merchants was to present & 
new Memorial to the Lords of Council, requesting them to urge 
the Spanish Commissioners, “ truly and faithfally,” to “ put 
down under their hands,” the names of every place eastward from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the East-Indies, and other Oriental - 
parts of the world,” where the Spaniards commanded and were 
in actual authority; so that they continue, “ if we cannot be 
able, manifestly, to prove the contrary, then will we be content, 
in no sort, to disturb nor molest them.” They next remark, that 
if the Commissioners will not “ be drawn to this themselves, then 
we will take the pains to do it for them;”” and they immediately 
proceed to enumerate all the places eastward from the Cape, of 
which the Spaniards were in possession; they theu give a list of 
achief part of the ‘ very many rich Kingdoms and Islands of the 
East,’ which were out of the Spanish jurisdiction, and “ free 
for any other power or people of the world to repair unto ;”” and 
lastly, with imperative shrewdness, they say, in reference to the 
Spanish Commissioners, “ Let them shew us just and lawfal rea- 
sons, void of affection and partiality, why they should bar Ler 
Majesty, aud all other Christian Princes and States, of the use 
of this vast, wide, and infinitely opeu ocean sea, and of access to 
the territories and dominions of so many free Princes, Kings, and 
Potentates in the East, in whose dominions they have no more 
‘sovereign command or authority than we, or any other Christians 
saboscever.””* 

2Q3 hb 

* See this curious document printed at léngth in Brace's Ano, Vol. I, 

p- 115191. 
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Iu consequence of this Memorial, the Privy Council dineetod 

that a more particular, enqyiry shoul be made as to the places 
in the East where the Spaniards, were permitted to trafic, and had 
possessions; and the colehrated Moulke Ghevil wus employed 
by Sir Francis, Walsingham, Secretary of State, to ubtain the 
roquired information.* Shortly afterwards the negociations with 
Spain were terminated by a dispute regarding preeedency ; and 
the apprehended impediment being thus removed, the Merchants 
resumed their preparations for (riding to India, and determined 
to‘ woe on with the voiage,’ the Quecu having signified ber con- 
went by Letters Patent from the Council. The management of 
tho business wus thon eulrusted to seventeen Committoe-mou, or 
Directors, who on the same day, viz. September the 22d, 1600, 
held their first Court at Founder’s Hall, ‘Three days, afterwards 
Ahey purchased their first. Vess1, the Susan, of 240 tons, for 
16001, but prudentially bargained that the owners should receive 
her again for 800}, on her return from the voyage, 

In this state of the coucera, an nyexpected application war 

pmade by the Lord Treasurer to the Court of Committees, (as they 

were termed) recommending Unt * Sir Edward Mickelborne 
should be. employed in the voyage.’ , This early attempt at une 
due influence the Court had the Grmness to resist; tkey resolved 
* not to employ any Gentleman in any place of charge,” and 
requested “ that (ley might he allawed to sort their business 
with men of their owe quality, lest the suspicion of this employ- 
ment of Gent/omen being taken hold upon by the generality, @& 
drive a great number of the Adventurers to withdraw Uyeir contre 
»butions.’"+ 

During the cnsuing months, every necessary preparation wat 
made far the Voyage ; and as the certainty of obtaining a Patent 
of Incorporation became daily more apparent, it was ordered that 
the entire sum subscribed by the Adventurers showld be paid ia 


* Gir Foutke Grevil's + itaresdag woly has been printed Sy Bruce; ie he 
SAnwols, Vol. E, p. 121126, 
1 Minutes ofthe Covet, Oct. 5, 1609, 
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by the 13th of December. Snech then were the preliminary c- 
cumstances, and such was the train of events, that led te the 
tive and final establishment of the East-India Company. 

‘On the very last day of the year 1600, in the 49d of her reign; 
Queen Elizabeth offixed her siguature to the Company’s first 
Charter, by which, “ for the houoar of the uation, the wealth of 
her people, the encouragement of her subjects in their enter- 
prises, the increase of navigation, and the advancement of lawfal 
trafic,” she constituted George, Earl of Combertand, and 218 
Knights, Aldermen, and Merchants, therein named, “ one body 
corporate and politic indeed, by the name of Tar Governor aND 
Company oF MERCHANTS TRADING INTO THE East-Inpizs,” 
with perpetual succession, the power to purchase lands withont 
any limitation, to sue and to be sued, and to have a common seal. 
By the same instrument, the general management of the Com- 
pany’s concerns was vested in e Governor aud twenty-four Com- 
mittee-men, who were to be chesen annually in July, and to have 
the direction of voyages, provision of shipping, and sale of mer 
chandige. The members of the Company, thejr sons of the age 
of twenty-one years, and their apprentices, factors, and servants, 
were authorized to carry on trade for fifteen years from Christmas, 
1600, to all parts of Asia, Africa, and América, beyond the Cape 
of Geod Hope eastward to the Straits of Magelhaens, « except 
‘such Conntries or Ports as may be in the actual possession of auy 
Christian Prince in amity with the Queen, who should publicly 
declare his objection thereto.” The Company were empowcred to 
gssemble, at any place and time convenient, and make bye-lawg, 
&c. and order offenders to be punished by imprisonmcat or fines, 
consistently with the laws of the realm. A total exemption from 
all duties on the goods imported in the four first voyages, was 
granted, on the principle that many articles might be carried out 
«in a new and onknown trade,’ unfit for sale in India; and if, 
after the said four voyages, any goods were lost in the pansage 
,outward, the duties paid upon them should be deducted from those 
payable on the goods to be next shipped. The Company were 

2Q4 privi- 
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privileged to carry out in every voyage foreign’ coin or’ bullion 
to the amount of 30,0001, « so as at least 6,001, ‘thereof, be first 
coined ut the Queen’s mint, provided that they re-import bullion 
to the same amount; and ‘it being necessary that the Compaiiy’s 
ships sail at a particular season of the year? they shall * at any 
time of restraint,’ be empowered to scod six good ships, andsix 
ood pinnnces, well armed, and manved with 600 English sea. 
men, who shall at oll times be permitted to go on their voyages, 
out any stay or contradiction,” wuleaw wotice be giveitin 
de tine that the Queen ‘may not spare the said six shipl Re. 
from her own service. All the Queen's subjects, exeopting * the 
Company, their servauts, or assigns,’ are prohibited frome teading 
to India, wnder * pain of forfeiting both ships and cargoes, and of 
being imprisoned till they give boud for 10001, «ot to offend again,’ 
unless with consent of the Company, and with their licence— 
Lastly, shovld * the Company’s exclusive privilege be found pre- 
judicial to the realm, the Queen may revoke it, «upon giving: two 
years notice; on the contrary, should the trade ‘he: beneficial 
after the trinl of fifteen years, * new Letters Patent shill be 
granted for other fifteen years.’* t 
‘The Company being thus legally established, imiwediately 
increased their capital to 57,5431. 6s. 8d, yet Gnding that insu 
ficient, they soon after raised an additional 20) per ebnt, making 
in all 69,0911. 6s, 8d. With this sum they purchased and fitted 
out for their First Voyage, four ships, * the bentithateould: be 
found in Baglond,’ viz. the Malice Seourge, afterwards numed the 
Dragon, of 600 tons, and 200 men ; the Hector, 200 tons) 108 
men; the Asceusion, 260 tons, 82 mén; und the Susan, 240 
tons, 85 men: to these was added a piace, called the Guest, 
of 100 tons, and 40 meu, to serve as a vidtonller to the 
flect. These veascls, with their lores, provisions, Se) cost 
39,7711, ; Ue merchandize for the outward cargo, came to 6,800!, 
aud the valué of the bullion exported was 21,742h thie whole 


* EastIudia Charters, printed Coll. p. 3. 
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forming ® total of 68,3731. The cargoes cousisted principally 
of iroa, tin, (wrought and unwrought) lead, quicksilver, catlesy, 
English broad cloths of all colours, Devonshire kerseys, Norwich 
staffs, and Muscovy hides, with sumerous smaller articles for ex- 
periment and prevents, The command of this frst fleet was given 
to Captain James Lancaster, who had been already in the East 
with the unfortunate Captain Raymond, and whose experience 
and judgment were mach relied on for the succeas of the voyage. 
Before his departure, the Queen invested him with the power of 
exercisiug martial law, and gave him Letters of Introduction to 
the Kings of Achecn and Bantam, and of otber Parts to which he 
might resort.* Cuptain Lancaster suiled from Torbay on April 

the 


© The following is a Cupy of the Queen's Letters, as given by Mr. Brace 
from the papers in the State Paper Office : 

«« Blizabethe, by the Grace of God, Queene of England, Fraance, and 
Ireland, defender uf the Faithe, &e.—To the greate and mightie Kinge of 

, oF lovinge brother, grectinge ; 

“* Whereas Almightie God, iu his infinite wisdome and providence, haith 
20 disposed of his blessings, and of all the good things of this world, which 
are created aud ordeined for the ase of man, that howsvever they be broyght 
forthe, aud do either originallie growe, and are gathered, or otherwise com- 
posed and made, some in one countric, aud some in another, yet they are 
by the industrie of man, directed by the hand of God, dispersed and sent out 
into all the ptes of the world, that thereby his wonderfull bountie i his creae 
tares may appeare unto all nacons, his mute havinge 20 ordeyned, that 
no one place should enjoy (2s the native commoditics thereof) all things 
appteyninge to man’s use, but that one countrie should have nede of another, 
and out of the aboundance of the fruits which some region enjoyeth, that the 
necessities or wants of another should be supplicil, by which meanes, men of 
severall and fart remote countries have commerce and traffique, one with ang- 
ther, and by their enterchange of commodities ate linked togeather in aipytie 
and friendshipp s 

“This consideracon, most noble Kinge, togeather with the honorable report 
of yor maie, for the well enterteyeinge of straungers which visitt yot countrie 
in love and peace (mt! lawful traffique of merchaandizinge) have moved us te 
geave licence to divers of of subjects, who have bene wirred up wth a desire 


Q@y 
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the 22d, 1601, and after a tedions passage, owing chiefly tothe 
want of sufiicient knowledge of Ale proper seasons nud ‘courses, 
he arrived at Acheen, in Sumatra, on the Sth of Jane, 1602, -— 
So zealous was Queen Elizabeth for the success of the trade 
which she had thus patronized, that long ‘before the retarn of 
Lancaster, she saggested the expediency of following up the first 
voyage by a second on a view subscription, ‘The mensdre was 
atrongly recommended to the new Company by the Lord-High 
Admiral, the Lord Treasurer, the Lords of the Council, and-even 
by their Royal potroness herself, 1) was tvtimated to\theas that 
‘by not proceediny with the business, “with spirity ia the inan- 
ner the Duteh did, it seemed as if bot little regard was enter. 
‘tained either for her Majesty's honour, or for the howour of the 
Country." 
(by a tongand daungerous naricacon) to fide out and vinitt yt territories inet 
dominions, Ueinge Inmous in theise ples v6 the world, and 19 offer yn! evar 
merce and troffique, in buying und jnterchaungings of esmnmiodaces wileowr 
ptople, accordinge tw the course of mercha wut ich commerce amd intr: 
changing, yf yer mate accept, aim Hi receive and, ewlertayne at mer: 
haunts wth favour, accordings to that hope w°h bath encuureged. them to 
atiempt so long aad dangerous a vuindge, sou ohntl finde thew a people iv 
thelr denlinge and conversaenn, of that ju ul civilitie, that yot shall net 
miplike of thelr repaire to yor dominions, and uppun farther coulerenen aud 
inquisicon hed «th them, hoth of theire kindes of merelaouuljne Aueuet iu 
their shippes; and of othor necersaric commuditics ws ot deumnions may 
affurthe, it may appeare to yor saa’e that, by thelr meanesy you muy, lee far 
nished, in their next retourne into yor porter, in better sere thon suit lyre 
dene heretofore supplied, either by tho Spanyard ur Portwgaley whee. of all 
othernncons in the ptes of Kurwpe, have oulie heiherte frequented yur eoau 
trica wih trade of merchaundiae, and lave bene the eulic impediments, butly 
to.our aubjects, anil diverse other merchaunts iy the ples af Earopey that sly 
have not hitherto Fisited yor countric wilt trade, whilest the sald Portegabes 
pretended themselves te be the soreraigne lordes and princes. of all yeh terri« 
tories and gaye it ovt that they held yor nucun. and people. as suhjecieto then, 
and, in Hleie stiles and tithes, do write thempelecr Kangen of the KaxtLedies 5 
And yf yor mais shall,in sot princelic (avour, accept, wh gowd dikinge, this 
iret repaire of oor mtchnunts ante yor countric, rosortinge thether in peaceahle 
affigne, ond shall entertaine this their first voiege, as uu jutreduccem to ® 
t Serther 
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Qountry.” - Yet no sufficient number of persons could be found 
to comply with this admonition ;.the majority very prudently ree 
solving to await the termination of tho first experiment, an cvent 
whieh Elizabeth did not liveto witness, 

The veyage of Lancaster proved on the whole Lighty | pros. 
peroux, He formed treaties of commerce with the Kings ef~ 
Acbeen and Bantam, left factors in both thoee places, and pres 
eured from both supplies of pepper. Nor was he less successful 
iu wor than in trade; capturing, in concert with a Dutch vesnel, 
@ large Portnguese carrack, of 900 tons buries, richly Indew 
with calicoes and ether Eastern commodities. Hus return to the 
Downs, howerct, (where he arrived on the Lith of September, 
1603,) touk place at a most unfortunate period. The Plague 

was 


further continewaunce of friendship between your male and ws, for com, 
merce and intercourse between yor subjects aud ours, wee have geaven onder 
to this, out prineipall m'chaunt (yf yo? maie shall be pleased therwth) to leave 
in yor countrie some such of onr said merchaunts as he shall make choice of, 
to reside in yor domiaions, under sor princelie and safe proteccon, untill the 
retourne of another fleete, wch wee shall seod unto you, who aay, in the 
mean tyme, leurne the language of yot coun'tie, aud applie their bebavions, 
ns it may best sorte, to converse wih your males subjects, to the end thut 
amitie and friendship beinge enterteyned and begun, the same may the bet; 
terbe continewed, when onr prople shall be ingtracted, how to direct them 
selves necordinge to the fashions of yor countrie. 

“ And becawsc, in the considerscon of the enterteyninge of auytie aad 
friendship, and in the extublishinge of an intercourse to be cuntivewed ber 
tweene us, ther may be required, on yor maice behaulie, such promise or ca: 
pitulacons to be pformed by us, w°h wee cannot, iu theise our Lres, take know- 
Jedge of, wee therefore pray your ma to géave eure thercia unto ths bearer, 
and to geave hin credit, in whatsoever he shall promise or undertake ih cut 
name, coucemninge out anitye and entercourse, wrh promise, wee (fur our 
ple) in the word of a prince, will see plormed, and wilbe readic gratefullie 
tu requite anie love, kiudoes, of favous, thet var said subjects shall receive at 
your maiet bandes; praying yor mal thet, for of better sutisfaccon of yor 
is our love and amytie ofered yur highenes, you woe 
hearer, give testymonie there Eby yo* prince'ie Lres, dire ted uate 
up in wih wee shall receive very gremy contentemeny And thés,” Ae. 
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wis then raging with gruat violence, ‘and every’ person who could 
find means to quit Loudon bad fown to the country. In this state 
of general distress no money/coald. be raised, Wither by! borrows 
ing, or by sales of merchandize ; and thesum of 35,0001, was 
immediately required to defray the current expenses of the adven- 
ture, besides funds for aseeond voyage, The Company, there= 
fore, axa matter of necessity, resolved’ thabvevery subscriber of 
‘2501, in the original stock should be required to advance an adilix 
Uonal 2001. in consideration of which he should receive pepper; 
atn settled price, to the amount of 5001, and be’ allowed to dis- 
pose of it at his own discretion, Whilst the Adventarers were 
thus devising measures to overcome thoir difficulties, the King 
(James the First) thonght proper to interfere, aud, in the style of 
au Enstern despot, to intimate that ‘no part of the Company's 
pepper should be disposed of, until a quantity of the same com- 
tmodity belonging to his Majesty, and then Lying in Leadentall- 
street, should have been uttered andsold,’ ‘This led to a tedious 
nognciation hetween James and the Company, and the altisientaih 

ww have been terminated bya sort of compromise, © . 
Notwithstanding the dificulties which the Adventurers expe- 
rienced, they were so fully convinced of the pricticability of 
establishing a profitable trade with India, that having had thelr 
four ships repaired and provisioned at an expense of 43,1401, they 
dixpatebed them on a Second Voyage, under the command of Sir 
Henry Middletou, who was to proceed, in the first instances to 
the factéries which had alrendy'been settled} but/with permnia= 
sion to opel a trade with the Spice Islands. ‘The sunt subscribed 
for this voyage was 60,4501. The bullion carried ont amounted 
to 11,1601... ‘Phe value of the goods exported was no more than 
11421, The fleet sailed on the 25th of March, 1604, and ar 
rived in December; at Bantai, where two xhips ware ladem with 
peppers -the other two wore sent to’ Banda and Amboynw for 
gutmedgs, mace, anil vlay Ss, at the tine when the Dateh” were hs 

Wavourkiig to exclude the Portuguese, anit establish theasselves ia 
those 


oa 


© Grams Sketchy, pe 7. 
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those Islands. Sir Henry Middleton anived in England with 
Yhree ships, in May, 1606; ope ship having been lost in the 
voyage.. When the accounts were finally adjusted.in 1609, it ap- 
peared that the net profits on both voyages amounted to 951. re 
cent. 

It is deserving of remark, that the first attempt made by’ frivata 
‘traders, or interpolers, as they. were termed, to interfere with Ibe 
Company’s exclusive privilege of trading to lodia, was under a 
licence from the King, granted in 1604, to Sir Edward Michel- 
borne and other persons, who were empowered to trade to “ Ca- 
thaia, China, Japan, Corea, and Cambaya, &c, and the isles 
therete belonging,” without interrupti any restraint, grant, 
or charter, to the contrary, notwithstanding.”* Mr, Miehclborne, 
on his arrival in India, instead of exploring new places'of trade, 

as.was the professed object of his voyage, committed various 

dcpredations upon the Chinese Junks trading among the Eastera 

Islands, avd having obtained a considerable booty, he returned 

to England with the plunder. .'Through this conduct the Com. 

pany’s affairs at Bantam were much involved, nor was the quarrel 

. adjusted without great difficulty. 
The, subscription for the Company's Third Voyage amoanited 
to 53,5001, of this sum 28,6201. was expended on the equipments, 
-&c. of three ships, and 7,280]. fur goods; the remaining 17,6001. 

was taken out in bullion. One of the ships, the Consent, of 115 

tons, sailed from the Thames in March, 1607, and in the Ja 

nuary following reached the Moluccas, where a cargo of spices 
waa procured, but not without considerable difficulty, owing to 
ihe malevolence of the Dutch. The other vessels, viz. dhe 

Dragon, Captain Keeling, and the Hector, Captain Hawkins, 

sailed from the Downs in April, 1607: the Dragon got a Inding 

of pepper at Bantam, and was dispatched for England; the Heo- 
tor, after landing Captain Hawkins at Surat +, proceede@ to Ban 
tem, 





© Ryn, Fed. V. xvi. p. 58% 
+ This officer was entrusted with a Letter from King James to the Great * 
Mogw, 
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tam, and afterwards to Bands and the other Spice Islauds, where, 
in despite of continued opposition from the Duteb, Captain Keel- 
ing succeeded in Iading his ship with spices,” with which he 
artived in England in May, 1610, ‘The prime cost of the cloves 
brought from Amboyna by the Consent was 2,948], 16s. aud 
thoy were sold for 36,2871, ‘This great sucess indueed the 
Ailventurers to send out, in April, 1609, another vessel under 
Captain Muddieton, who reached the Moluccas in safety, and by 
his prudence and intrepidity sarmounted wumerous difficulties, 
which the enmity of the Dutch had excited, and obtained a full 
cargo of natmeys and mace at Pulo-Way; he arrived in Bng- 
Jond about two years after his departure outwards, ‘The proceeds 
of this, which is called the Fifth Voyage, were connected with 
the third voyage, and the entire profits on the whole amounted 
to 2341. per cent, on the original subscription *, Tle Fourth 
Voyage was decidedly unfortunate; both the vessels which were 
sent out in 1607, at an expense of 33,000L being lost ; the As- 
ecasion off Diu, and the Union on the coast of France, 

On May the Bist, 1609, Kiug James granted the Company a 
renewal of their Charter with enlarged privileges; the principal 
of which was an exclasive right to the whole, entire, and only 
trade and trajjic to the East Indies, for ever: (be power of 
abrogating the same, however, was reserved to the Crown on 


eiving 


Mogul, but from the wany obstacles theown in bis way Sy the Portuguese, 
who even bribed his own servunts to murder lim, he way nt able to penetrate 
to the Tmpetint residence at Agra Gil April the 16th, 160% The Megul 
Areated him with kindness, aad granted hin permi-siun to establish we Eng~ 
ish feototy ot Surat j bur thie grant wis soon revoked theinglthe minehina 
tions of the Portuguese. Hawkins was a ican of great courage and: jugs 
ment, and by bis nitdeess he nguin prevailed ow te Mogul to renew tht 
rants yet that fickle prince was unce more induced to resci wud Hey 
bids quitted Ag isgust, after losing two years und a helt in this kind of 
Fiftaliging aterdanco at the Mogat'’s Court: We arrived in Englind in 16055, 
Musyh. Eur. Com. p. 86. 


* Broce’s Von. Vol. E. p. 155. ; from MSS. in Indion Reg. Office, 
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giving = notice of three years, if it should appear that the trade 
‘was not profitable to the realm. * 

‘The high profits which the Adventorers had derived from thelr 
third voyage, and the increased advantages they had reason to 
expect from the growing extension of their trade, occasioned 
them to come to the resolution of building their own ships ; and 
also of constructing them of greater burthen than any they had 
hitherto been able to procure. They, in consequence, “ pum 
chased a piece of ground at Deptford, where a dock-yard was 
formed, and storehouses and other convenienocs erected at a.very 
great expense; and, in this year [1609] was launched from 
the yard, to use-the words of Sir William Monsou+ ‘ the goodr 
liest and greatest ship that was ever framed in this Kingdom, 
and from this beginning, he adds, may be dated the ‘ increase 
of great ships in England.’ This effort on the part of the 
Company was viewed by all ranks with great exultation, The 
King honoured the launch with bis presence, accompauied by his 
son, {afterwards Charles the First) the principal officers of state, 
and numbers of the nobility, His Majesty perfarmed the cere- 
mony usual on such occasions, aud named her the ‘ T'rade’s In- 
erease’ After the launch, the King and the nobility partook 
of  sumptuoua banquet, provided at the Company’s expense [op 
board the new ship], aud it was then spoken of, as a specimen of 
Eastern magnificence, that the whole of the tables were covered 
with services of Chiva-ware.” t 

‘The vessels taken up for the Sisth Voyage were the Trade’s 
Increase, (the burthen of which was 1100 tons,) the Peppercorr, 
and the Durling, with a bark Jo accompany them as a victualler, 
‘The equipment of this fleet cost 32,2001, The investmeut con- 
sisted of goods valucd at 21,3001. and bullion tq the amount 

of 


© Anderson, Ann, Com, Vol. II. p. 259, states that this charter was 
granted in 1610; yet as the Churter itsclf bears date in the 7th of King 
James, he js certainly in error. 
© Naval Tracts.  Milb. Ori. Com, Vol. I. p. ixs 
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of 28,5001, The chidf object of this voyage was to establish 
an advantageous trade in the Red Sea, on the coasts of which it 
Jad heen stated, woollen goods, metals, and other British mer- 
chandize, might either be exchanged, or sold, with much pro- 

fit, This ficet sailed in the spring of the year 1610, ees 
command of Sir Heury Middleton, who, whilst trading at Mocha, 
was, with seventy of his crew, treacherously seized by the Aga, 
or Governor, aud kept in prison for five months. Having after- 
wards recovered his own and his people's liberty by stratagem, 
hie compelled the Aga to make him compensation by threnten~ 
ing’ to batter the town about his ears. He next proceeded to 
Surat ; but was prevented from establishing any commercial in- 
tercourse with the natives, through the hostility of the Porte- 
guese, who opposed him with a strong fleet. He thenreturned 
to the Red Soa, and being determined to revenge himself for his 
recent undeserved captivity, he prevailed on Captain Saris, who 
fund just reached Mocha i 

vessel liad been equipped for the Company's Seventh Voyage, 
and had Ieft Bogland io April 1611,) to unite with him in ob- 
taining a trade by force, This plan was carried into. effect by 
stopping all the country vessels os they arrived from India, and 
obliging them to exchange their Indian commodities for English 
merchandize. They afterwards sailed for Bantam, where several 
of the ships complete! their ladings, and were dispatebed for 
England. Captain Saris, in the Clove, proceeded to Japan, with 
a-view to open a trade with that Empire; but Sir Henry Mid- 
dieton in the Trade’s Increase, remained in Bantam roads for 
the purpose of careening his ship, which liad been damaged Iby 
striking on a rock. Whilst the repairs were carrying on many 
of the crew fell victims to an infectious divorder ;. and the ship it- 
self, was at length, overset and lost, through the breaking of an 
overswayed cable, the remaining hands being too seanty to re- 
mody the accident, This was in 1GI3: Sir Henry died shortly 
afterwards, of grief, Notwithstanding the delays aud numerous 


losses 
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Josses which ocearred during this voyage, the profit was sufficient 
to admit a division of 1211. 139. 4d. per cent. on the whole af 
the advanced capital. Captain Saris, who arrived at Japan in 
Jane 1613, was received with much kindness by the Emperor, 
and he succeeded in obtaining liberty to establish a factory at 
Firando, with full exemption from customs, as well as other 
privileges. * He afterwards returned to Bantam, and loaded his 
ship with pepper, for England, where he arrived in September, 
1614+. The profits on this voyage amounted to 218 per cent. om 
the capital subscribed t. 

In 1611, what has been termed the Company’s Eighth Voyage 
was undertaken, and a fleet of four vessels wes fitted out; name- 
ly, the Dragon, the James, the Solomon, and the Hoseander, on 

+ a subscription amounting to 76,3751. of which 17,6751. was ex- 
ported in bullion, and 10,0001. in goods §. The chief command 
was given to Captain Best, a brave and skilful officer, who sailed 
from England in February, 1611, having it in charge to con- 
ciliate the Mogul Emperor with regard to the reprisals made by 
Sir Henry Middleton in the Red Sea. This point was accom- 
plished with much address ; and Captain Best, succeeded also in 
obtaining liberty to settle factories at Amadevar (Ahmedabad) 
Surat, Cambaya, and Goga, with other valuable privileges. The 
Mogul’s Phirmaund confirming the treaty was delivered to the 
Captain on the 11th of January, 1613, with much ceremony at 

January 25th, 1814, 2R Swally; 


* The Emperor's grant in the original language and cl 
English translation, may be seen in Purchas’s Prigrim. L. 








+ Macph. 
$ Bruce's Ann. Vol. I. p. 160. On comparing the notices, given by this 
ge. it would seem that Macpherson had inac- 
two : viz, the seventh and the eighth. 


r, Com. p. 90. 


gentieman, of the Seventh vo 
curately divided that voyage 
g Ibid. p. 161. Here Mr. Bruce is again followed, though Macpherson and 
Milborn bave divided this voyage into the ninth and tenth: the nuthority of 
the former is preferred, becuuse it appears trom the references he has given, 
that his information was directly acquired from MSS in the Indian Register 
Office, 
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Swally; where, but a few weeks before, his little squadron had 
‘bravely repiilsoid a Portuguose fleet, consisting of four galleons, 
4nd ‘twonty-six ‘smiller vessels, in four several encoubters, and 
with considerable loss on the part of the edemy, ‘This nébieve- 
theit greatly incrensed the reputation of the English with them. 
tives of India, who Wad proviously considered the Portuguese to 
be juvitcible. Captain Best afterwards proceeded to Acheen, 
in Suinatra, nud Bantam ; and nrrived in England in June, 1604, 
‘The profits on Uhis voyage are stated to have amounted to 211 
per cent.* The Ninth Voyage wax maile by a single ship, the 
"Expedition, which was equipped on a subscription of 72001, 
and sailed in 1612: the profits amounted to about 1601, pér 
cent, ¢ 

Tu the major part of the voyages that lad been hitherte made, 
the equipments were fitted out by separate associations of the Ad~ 
venturers, members of the Company, on their own particular por- 
tions of the stock subseribed; but at length, in 1612-13, the 
strong clashing of interests which arose from this erroneous po~ 
Vey, both in India and in Britein, iddeed the Directors to re 
solve tint ‘ the trade ‘should be carried on by a Joint Stock" 
only, atid that all the accounts should be made up in the name 
of the Company, as‘ one united body” "That they might, how- 
éver, have an opportunity to regulate their subsequent proceed 
ings as circuntstances should require, they determined to timit 
the doration of such Joint Stock to four years ; er more properly 
speaking, tothe sending ont of one voyage on the Joint-capi- 
tal in cach successive year from the above. ‘The stock thus 
aubscribed amounted to 418,691]. and with this sum four fleets 
were equipped, and successively dispatched to India, where, for 
several years, the trade proved so sncetssfal, that the profits 
amounted to 1201, per cent; yet from the losses vecasioned by 
the enmity of the Dutch and Portuguese, the eventual gains at 
ihe final settlement in 1621, were only 871, 10s, per cent. $ 


+ Biyce'e Ann, Vol. I. p. 161. t Ibid. p. 168. 
t Ibid. p. 100. 
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“In the year 1615, 2 treaty was entered into with the King 
of Acheen, who granted permission to the Company to settle a. 
‘factory at Tekoo, in Sumatra, on payment of a doty of 7 per 
cent, on all exports and imports, and a promise of various pre- 
-seots, the King requiring by the treaty, that “ ten mastiff dagy, 
and ten bitches, and a great piece of cannon that a’man might sit 
-apright in, should be sent ont tohim.”* In-the same year the 
celebrated Sir Thomas Roe was, in compliance with the wishes 
of the Company, “ appointed ambassador to the Great Mogal, or 
King of India,’ with a view of-obtaining additional privileges 
for the English in their trade with the Mogul empire.t Sir 
‘Thomas succeeded in obtaining for the Company several favoura- 
ble grants for the establishment of factories, and a general 
-‘Phirmaond for English trade in every part of the Mogul domi- 
nions. Through the medium of an agent at Ispahan he alao 

2R2 made 


© The value of this kind of present may be estimated by the following 
extract from a Letter of Mr. Kerridge, dated at Agimere the 0th March, 
4614-15. “* Me, Edwardes prescuted the Kinge a mastife, and speakinge 
‘of the dog's courage, the Kinge caused a yonge leoparde to be brought to 
make tryall, woh the dogge so pinchtt, thait fewer howers after the leuparde 
dyed. Synce, the Kinge of Persia, wt! a present sent heather haulfea 
dosen dogges—the Kinge cawsed boares to be brought to fight wth them, put- 
tinge 2 or 3 dogges toa boare, yet none-of them seased ; and rememberinge 
his ewne dogg, sentt for him, whu presently fastened on the boare, so dis- 
graced the Persinn doggs, wherewth the Kinge was exceedingly pleased. 2 
or 8 fierce mastifics ; « couple of Irishe greybowndes, and a couple of well 
taught waterspanyells, wold give him greate conteute.”” 


+ “ Brom the Company's agents having been too profuse in their pre- 
sents to the Ministers and favourites, Sir T, Rue found that the articles which 
he had carried out as presents were not 20 highly estimated us he lad exe 
pooted, he therefore informed the Court, that nothing Jess than valuable 
jewels would be deemed worthy of acceptance ; at the same time he desired. 





that 4 or 5 handsome cascs of red wine should be sent as presents to the Ki 





and Prince, as in his own words, “ never were men more cnamoured of their 
and which, “they would more highly, ester, than aft 


ide.” Bruce's Aan. V. 1.p.3%H 





‘drink as these two, 
the jewels in Chey 
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made an advantageous treaty with the Kiag of Persia, The 
Company were so well satisfied with his services, that, an! his re- 
turn te England in 1619, they voted him an honorary seat in the 
Court of Committees, and settled on bim an annuity of 2001, 
About the same period, likewise, au advantageous treaty was eon- 
Cluiled with the Zaworin of Calicut. 

‘The oriental commerce had now assumed sinha sale 
tematic character, Bantam and Surat were constituted, and they 
long continued to be, the principal stations of the Company in 
the Bnst, and the whole range of their Indinn operations was di- 
vitled! into two parts, respectively placed under the siperinten- 
dency of those stations. ‘The presidency of Bantam controlled 
all the factories from Cape Comorin eastwards, to China and Ja- 
pan, while the presidency of Surat directed all the factories from 
the same Cape westwards, to the Persiaw and Arabian Gulfs *, + 

These 

* The following interesting survey of the English establishments in the East 
Todies, was transmitted to the Court of Committees, in the year 1617, o¢ at the 
conclusion of the Joint Stock of 1615, 

Surat was tie most commodious station in alt Tadia, at which, though 
English goods were nut in greet request, all tne Kasterts parts of India could 
be supplied with cloths; but those articles could only be procured by ex- 
changes of China goods, spices, and money. 

At the two fhetories of Achcen and Tekoo, on the island of Sumatra, large 
quantities of Cambaya and Mevulipatam goods might be disposed of and, 
in return, gold, camplior, pepper, and ber could be obtained. 

Bantam wus the greatest place of trade in the Indian seas, where Cambaya 
and Masulipetam goods, estimated at fifty or sixty thousand rinks, were an- 
ually imported, and, in return, ia good years one hundred and fifty thow- 
senil sacks, and in bad years, sisiy thouvaud sacks of pepper could be ex 
ported :—the price of pepper, however, tind been raised treble, ft the Tast few 
year, from the corspetitions ia the morket, between the English, Dutch, aint 
Chinese, 

Toceaten yielded urrack, rice, and fish, for shipping; but m ected thar 
place would be difficult, from the exorbitant sum demanded by the King, for 
ground on which to build a factory 

Jambee had been recently settled as a factory, at which there wal alt in- 
ereasing demand (or Cawbayn and Coromandel cluihs, aud, in retiera, it would 
afford about (en thowiand sacks of pepper. a 
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These extensive establishments excited the opposition of some 
Loudon merchants, aud in 1615, a0 anonymous tract was pub- 
lished, intituled “ Trade’s Increase,” which, though avowedly 
hostile te the Company, contains some passages indicative of 
their rapidly-exteuding commerce. “ You bave built,” says the 
writer, “more ships iu your time jhan any other merchants’ 
ships, besides what you have bought out of other trades, and alll - 
those wholly belonging to you.—You have set forth some 
18 voyages, and there hath been entertained by you since yeu 
first adventured, 21 ships ; so thet at the first appearance you | 
have added both strength and glory to the kingdom by this your 
accession to the avy; but where, I pray you, are all these: 
ships?” This was answered by Sir Dudley Digges, who, iu his 

2R3 “ Defence 





At Potaia, about ten thousand rials of Surat and Coromandel clothe might 
be sold ; but it furnished few articles of export, and tende was un the de- 
cline, 

At Siam, if the country were in a state of peace, Coromandel cloth 
might be sold to the amount of forty or fifty thousand rials per anum; ia 
return, it would yield gold, silver, and deer skins, for the Japan market 

At Japan, English cloth, lead, deer skins, silks, and other goods, wuuld find 
considerable market, and, inreturn, it would furnish silver, copper, and iron; 
bat the English cargoes, hitherto seut to this place, liad been ill assorted, and 
the trade was on the decliue. 

At Succadania, diamonds, bezoar stones, and gold, might be obtained, had 
not this trade been ruined hy the ignorance of the first factors. 

At Banjarmassin, in the island of Borneo, diamonds, gold, and bezoar stones 
could be procured ; but the character of the natives was so treacherous, that 
it would be expedient to withdraw the factory. . 

At Macca: the best rice in India could be bought, ond about forty 
thousand rials per annum of Cambaya and Coromandel cloths sold ; but 
this place was resorted to by the Portuguese, though abandoned by the 
Dutch. 

‘At Banda, about forty or fifty thousand rials, annually, of Coromandel 
cloths could be sold; and in retarn, about a thousand tons of nutwegs and 
mage could be purchased, and astill greater quantity, could peace be ests- 
plished between the Europeans trading ta it, 2 . 

8 : 
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“ Defence of Traile,”” stated, thut from the institetion of the Com~ 
pany, “thoy liad employed twenty-four ships, of whieh four hail! 
oer lost, tlint nineteen of them were from 150 to 600 tons burs 
then, that one wav of BOO tons, one of 900; one of LOGO) and” 
one of 1293-tows ; and that the reasou for having aneh lange ships 
now owing to the Navy not being sufficiently strong to protect 
them from the Barbary Rovers.” He stated also“ thar’70,0001, had 
been saved annually to tle nation in the prices of pepper, cloves, | 
and hutmege for home consumption: that spices bad been ex- 
ported in the Mist yetr to the value of 219,0001. besides indigo, 
ealiedes, cliina, silks, and drugs; to whieh should be added the 
King’s oustoms, arid also the employment given to ships and’ wia- 
riners in the ré-exportation. That besides efmamon, the Com- 
patiy computed that we annually consumed at home, the follow= 
ing spices, viz. pepper (formerly at 8s. but now at 2s. per 
1b.) 450,000 Ibs. ; cloves 50,000 Ibs. mace, 15,000 Ibs, tutmegs 
100,000Ibs., and that the cloves, mace, and nutmegs were pro 
portionally reduced in price since our direet trade to Tndia.””* 
Mention has already been made of the jealousy with which 
the Dateh guarded their monopoly of the spice trade So 
catly as 1608, the ships of the third equipment of the English 
Company were greatly impeded by the intrigues of that people 
in the attempt to procure a cargo at the Moluceas. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, a project of coalition betwoen the rival 
Companies was offered to the English by Prince Maurice, and the 
Dutch renewed the same. abortive proposal a few years after- 
wards, Open hostilities were subsequently resorted. to. by both 
parties, and with various success, ‘Phe Dutch, tr 1618-19, nt~ 
tacked and captured the English stations at Banda; and the 
EBrigtish, having forined an alliance with the King of Bantam, 
made themselves masters of the castle at Jacatra (now Batavia) 
which the Dutch had strongly fortified; and of which they 
shortly after regained possession, though by what means does, 
not 
* Milburn’s Orfen. Come Vol. 1. p. tiv. 
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wot appear* In the following autuma, four of the Company’s 
ships were attacked off Sumatra by a Dutch fleet of six sail, 
and after a severe combat, in which one British ship was sunk, 
the three others were compelled to surrender.t Meanwhile 
various negociations took place between the Government of: Eng- 
land aud Holland; aud in July, 1619, a definitive Treaty wag 
concluded, which, after specifying an amnesty for all exceaseg 
committed by either party in the East Indies, and a mutual resti- 
tution of goods and property, declared the trade of the two na- 
tiong in the East, to be free ‘ to the extent of the respective funds 
which might be employed” The pepper trade at Java was to be 
equally divided, and the English at the Moluccas and the Bane 
das were to enjoy one-third of the exports and imports, the Datch 
retaining the remaining two-thirds. Each Company were te fur; 
nish ten ships of war for mutual defence; and finally, a superin- 
tending, or arbitrating body, composed of four members of each 
Cowpany, was to sit permanently in Iudia, ander the mame of q 
Council of Defence. 

The Second Joint Stock formed by the Adventurers, and which 
commenced in 1617-18, was appropriated to defray the charges of 
three voyages ; the first consisting of ten ships; the second ang 
third of eight ships, cach: the whole subscription amounted tp 
upwards of 1,600,001. a yet unprecedented sum, the magnitude 
of which proves the increasing estimation that the trade was now 
held in t. In the second of these voyages the fleet was sent out 

2R4 in 


© Bruce's Ann. Vol, I. p, 213. \ ¢ Ibid p. 223. 


$ From the List of Subscribers to the Secoud Joint Stock, which is preserved, 
in the Indian Register Office (marked D. P.7—#0, and 129, it appeary, 
that the individuals were thus classed. Dukes and Earls 15; Kaights, (ine 
cluding two Judges, all the King’s Counc’ 
Counteses and Ladies 13; Doctors of Di 








y and Physic $6; Widows and 
Virgins 18; Merchants $13; Tradesmen 914 ; Merchants, (Strangers) 265 
without title 21¢ ; and of those whose occupations were unknown 36: Total 
954 
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in two divisions, the one being destived for Surat, under Captain 
Sillinge, and the other for Bantam, under Captaits Pitz-barding.* 
‘The former division, after proceeding from Surat’ to Jusques, a 
port’ in Persia, sustained two severe conflicts with a very supe 
rior Portuguese squadron, and in the last obtained a victory ; 
but with the loss of their brave commander. This atehievement 
established the reputation of the English for naval bravery, aid 
yreatly facilitated the purchase of Persian silks, In the follow- 
ing season the Company's ships assisted’ the Persians if an at- 
tack on the city and castle of Ormus, an island at the en- 
tranee of the Persian gulf, which the Portuguese had fortified, 
and were thereby enabled to plunder nll vessels that presumed 
to enter the gulf without their licence, ‘The atlack was chiefly 
condacted by the English, and the Island was surrendered to 
them on the 22d of April, 1622, They afterwards obtained! « 
large proportion of the spoils, and were also rewarded by 
Shah Abbas, the Emperor of Persia, with a moiety of the ons. 
toms at the Port of Gombroon, on the main land, and had bec 
to trade to Ispahan without payment of duties, 

Notwithstanding this partial success, the general affairs ag 
Cotnpany were by no means flourishing in India, ‘The ‘treaty 
which had been signed with the Duteh had seareely any inflae 
ence on the conduct of the treacherous individuals of that nation 
who had command in the enstern sens. It may be asserted, 

however, 

* 1c is curious fact, that Captain Shillinge, on his pamage outwards, 
landed st Soldanha Boy, and by a formal Proclamation, dated July the 234, 
1620, wok posmenion of the Ba nd of the adjacent goumery, in, the 
name of the King of Eugland, aud ea the condition expressed in the Come 
pany’s frst churter, that no other European nation had, * previously elrlim 
edd right’ to that partof the Const of Africa. By the same Proclamation 
he reserved to his Majesty, the power of assuming the soverigety of 
those districts under any title which he might be pleased to adept The 
Fight of the British Crown to the Cape of Good Hope; on the principle of 
Pre-ocetiparicy and actual possession, is, therefore, most inedmresibles fe 
this (rensaction took place many years prior to the period when the Detch 
established a colony at the Cape, MSS in Ind. Reg. OFF. 
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Tiewever, and with truth, that their oppressive exactions were coun- 
tenanced hy the States-General itself; and although the most 
Pointed remonstrances were made by the English members of 
the “ Council of Defence.” which had been established at Jaca- 
“tra, scarcely a shadow of redress could be obtained; and the 
Butch, in defence of every principle, either of justice or alliance, 
exerted their utmost endeavours to exclade the English from all 
connection with the Spice Islands, as well as from every contiguous 

port and country. 
* It was in vain that appeals were made toEurope, and that con- 
ferences were entered into between the Lords of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and the Dutch Commissioners who had been appointed te 
adjust the disputes, No satisfaction could be obtained by en- 
treaty, and the pusilanimous spirit of the King revolted at the 
employment of force. At length, however, the subject was 
brought irresistably, home, to the feelings of the English na- 
tion, by intelligence that, in consequence of the overwhelming 
oppressions of the Dutch, the British factories established at 
Japan and Siam had been wholly withdrawn ;—that a series of 
wanton crucltics on the part of the same people, had driven the 
British factors from the Bandas ;—and that at Amboyna, one of 
the Moluccas, all the members of the British settlements, ten in 
number, had on charges preposterously false, been put to death 
by the Dutch Governor and Council, with circumstances of the 
most horrible atrocity *. This barbarous massacre roused even 
Jamea 





* The infamous series of murders perpetrated at Amboyna was commenced 
by the arrest, in February, 1622-3, of nine Javanese, and one Portuguese, 
who, by horridle and slow torture, were compelled to acknowledge that they 
‘chad been parties in conspiracy, which never existed, with Captain Tow. 
‘ersou, the English agent, to seize the castle of Amboyna, and expel the 
Dutch from the Island. All the Fnglish (twenty-two) in Amboyna, and 
the adjacent isles, were iramediately seized on the strength of this extort- 
ed confessian, and individually subjected, like the others, to slow torture.— 
Against this, for a while, the firmness and probity of the English character 

. enabled 
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James, toa display. of something, like spirits he addeessed indign 
nant remonstrances te the States-General ; and the Company and. 
the nation might have obtained, at least, a partial satisfaction for 
their wrongs, liad not the death of the King, which took, place 
immediately afterwards, checked their proceedings, The now 
Mounsch, indced, was not disinelined to support the Company 
against the Dutch; but the feverish commencement, and the cala~ 
mitoas progress of lis reign, prevented any. offcetive fulfilment of 
his intention *. 

Notwithstanding the enfavourable aspect of the Company’s af- 
fairs abroad, five of their ships arrived in Bugland, in the season 
1628-24, with considerable quantitios of pepper, cloves, mace, 
and nutmegs 5 which spices at their gales, produced 485,593, 
exelusive of 97,0001, raceived for Persian raw-sill, and 30,0001, 

obtained 
enabled most of the sufferers to bear up; yet this firmness, and this probity, — 
weve pretended to be considered by their diabolical toraeutorsy as evidencs: 
af guilt, and still more excruciating tortures were devised, to draw fom the 
niseruble viction, the acknowledgmout of a project yhick existed. oalyia the 
comructeial jenlousies, and. informal avarice of their ferocious enemien 
At length, buman nature, sinking under the extremity ef pain, sought # mam 
mentary relief by confessing crimes which never bad been committed. Byeq 
‘Nis, however, was insuilicient to gratify the malice of the Duteb, abd ent 
the 27th of Felranry, ten of the Englishmen, with the nine Japarions, wid the 
Portoguese, wero pul to death, ‘The distal talo was afterwards prosvelgated 
by the Beelish factors who were permitted to livey and six of whom tmade 
Sepostions in the Admiralty Court of England, as to the truth of the fects, 
and of the massacre. Among the East India Papers in ube State Paper Of 
fice, No. 69, is * a Note of all the Numesoff those that were ait the Caumest 
wif Agiboyda when the 10 Englishmen, ¥ Japones, with one Portogall Bla. 
were behewied, viz, Harman van Speult, Governor ; Isaac de Brown, 
Fiscal, of Jodge ; Murskalke, Chiefe merehante of the Castle ; Cravanger 
and Taylor, Under Merehantes off the Cale ; Peter Johnson van Zeuly 
Chieil Merchante, off Latoe; Raneer, alms Cozens, Chief Merchante,, eff 
Latics ; Carsbora, Morebant off the Rotterdam ; Windeopp, Merchant of the 
Aimsierdam} Cloacke, Merchant off the Plye Bost; Fisher, Meychant off the 
Unicnrno; Captain Vogle, » land eaptein, there sometines ; Coptaine New= 
port, Skipper off the Amsterdam.’ 
* Grant's Sketch, p, 99. 
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ebtained from the Dutch in eompensation of damages committed. 
previously to the treaty of 1619, These circumstances account far 
the urge equipment fitted ont in 1623-24, which consisted of. 
even ships, with  slock estimated at 68,720L in Greate ri 
and 17,3451, in goods. 

“ While this fect was preparing for sce, a chim wae made by. 
‘the King, as a right of the Crawn, and by the Dake of Bucking-, 
ham, os Lord High Admiral, on the Company, for a proportion. 
of the prize-money, which their ships were supposed to have eb- 
tained in the seas bordering on the countries withia their limits. 
‘These demands, it would appear, bad proceeded from a general. 
impression that immense sums had been soquired by the Company. 
and their officers, at Ormus, aid kad been casried to their aa-: 
count, by their factors at Surat. For the purpose of establishing’ 
a ground for those claims, references were made by the King end. 
the Duke of Buckingham, to Sir Henry Martin, Judge of the Ad- 
miralty, and other civilians, to ascertain the King’s and the, 
Lerd Admiral’s rights; the former ta a prepertion of prize- 
money belonging to the Crown, the latter te one-tenth of tha 
prize-money in right of his effice. The first question appeara 
to bave been tacitly admitted, the Governors aad Director 
not feeling it to be their duty to dispute any point with bis Ma- 
jesty; the second question they resisted, on the plea that they 
hed not acted under any Letters of Marque from the Lord High 
‘Admiral, bet only under their Charter; and they contended thet 
he bad not any right to » tenth of the prise-money which had 
arisen from their having made prizes of ships, or token plunder 
from their enemies. 

« In order, however, to substantiate the claims, both of the 
King and the Lord High Admiral, examinations were taken of 
Captain Weddcl, Captain Blith, Captain Clevenger, Captain 
Beversham, and Mr. Embrey, the Commanders’ and officers of ne- 
veral of the Company’s ships which had made prizes in the East 
Indies, from the Portuguese, and particularly of those officers’ 
who had been employed at the taking of Ormus, from which it 

appeared 
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appeared that the amount of the prize-money was, im general, 
calcolated at about 100,0001. and 240,000 riuls of eights but 
this amount was estimated without teking into view the charges: 
aud losses incurrod by the Company in their equipments, or by 
their ships being called off from commercial engagements, ts uttas 
ships of war for the protection of their trode, and to assist the 
mative powers, by whom they bad been compelled either to 
net, orto relinquish that trade, in the acquisition of which they 
had expended very large sums, ad 

“ In this state of the business the ships of this season were 
stopped at Tilbury, the Company * put iivarrest,” and all their 
solicitations to the King and to the Admiral, rejected) “At 
last they were obliged to compound by paylug 10,0001. to the 
Doke of Bockingham, to discharyo his chim; and they received: 
an order from Sir Edward Conway, the Secretary of State, topay 
also 10,0001. to the King." * The floot was thew se 
attest, and had liberty to proceed to India. 

About this period, we find that a considerable clamourhad he 
excited against the Company, both in and out of Parliament, 
ehiefiy, on the groands, that‘ the exportation of xo much treasare 
25 80,0001, per annem (for so bigh was the sum estimated) 
tended to impoverish the state’; that * the building of such great 
ships destroyed the timber; and thet ‘ there ie adecay of mariners 
by means of the East India Voyages.’ These eharges were: dise 
finetly met and ably refuted. by the Couipany's friends; and 
among other arguments to the contrary, it was stated in Parlia~ 
ment, that, * His Majesty’s Customs are very much augmented 
by the Indian trade and the other branches of trade connected 
with, or dependent upon it, whereby the uation at large is 
benefitted ;? that, * instead of paying 500,001, ananally to Holland 

* Broce'y Aun, Vol. 1. 1. 240242, from MSS in the State Paper wee 
When the Duke of Buckingham was impeached in 1696, the abowe act of ex- 
tortion from the Company, was mage ove of the charges against him = iste 
ply was, that ‘ much more was due to him, and that be bad expended thr 
whole sum, excepting £001, upoa the King’s Navy.’ 
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and France, for linens, lawns and cambrics, half the consemption 
of those articles is vow superseded by the use of India ealicocs, 
and foreigners now pay us money for the cloths they formerly rer 
ceived in payment for those goods;’ that, ‘ in regard to a great 
deal of money being thrown away for Indign spices, it should be 
remembered, that Indian spices were bought before we imported 
them, and if we cease from importing them, they will still be 
bought, but then they will cost the nation five times as much as 
they now cost, and that mostly in ready money ;’ that, ‘ timber 
cannot possibly beemployed in any nobler service than building 
ships, aad the larger the ships the Company build, the more 
eapablethey are of being serviceable to the state on an emer- 
gency ;’ that, ‘ the consumption of our own country requires only 
«pne quarter of the goods imported from India, and the raw silke, 
dye-enffs, and other raw mat rials, which constitute a cousider- 
able part of that quarter, give employment to our own people ;” 
and that, ‘ the remaining three quarters are exported, and more 
Indian goods are now carried from England to the Mediterranean 
than ased to be brought from it to England, whereby, besides 
employing shipping and seamen, great benefits accrue to the 
Merchants and to the public in general.’* is 
© Daring the proceedings in Parliament the following “ Abstract of the trade 
to the East Indies, both for exportation and importation from the 25th of March, 
1620, to the #5th of March 1624,” was laid before the House of Commens, 
«© 1620. There were laden on ten ships L.62,490 in bullion, and L.28,508, 
goods, Total L.90,998. 
"4681, On four ships 
1622. On Give ships 
1688, On seven sbips 





Exported 1,205,710 bullion L.58,806 goods Tot.L.264,516, 

‘The imports were as follow : 

1629. This year, by reason of our differences with the Datch, our ships 
were kept in India for our defence, to our very great damage, and only one 
ship returved with indigo, calicoes, drags, ke, value 108,887), 

1681. 
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At this time the Company in addition to their regulareeserres, 
‘were emgazed in the mancfactare of gunpowder, and ted milly 
extablished in the County of Surrey ; which, upon an applicstion 
made by the inkzbitants in the viernity, to the Kimz, were order 
ed to be demolivhed : the Court petitioned for permission te erect 
new powder-mills in the Coanties of Kent and Sussex > im sites 
tious in which the like objections coald not be made, and stated 
‘that this manufacture was pecessary to enable them ts brie te 
market the stock of salt-petre they hed in store.* — 

Daring the early part of the reiza of Charles the First; the 
Company's trade in India was 20 greatly inspeded by the Duteh, 
and the oppreasions of the Native Princes, that they begam/to 
heave thouglits of entirely abandoning it, They bad sustained 
damages, by the rencorous hostility of the Dutch alone; tothe 
amount of about two millions sterling ; and were indebted at home, 
in the sum of 200,0001. ‘Through these circumstances, conjoined 

with 


‘W641. This year our digerences with the Detch being wewly arcomme- 
dated, aud our stock of money by those broils much wasted, Ihere wae re 
turned only one ship, laden with pepper, clover, asd China raw-silke wahoo 
94,4641. 

1622. There returned this year five ships, lacien with pepper, eloves, mace, 
nutmegs, indigo, guin-lac, and calicoes, value £96,500!. and Persian raw. 
alk, 93,0001, 

13. Returned this year five ships, laden with pepper, clover, mace, 
natimegs, iodigo, and calicees, value 485,593, and Persisn Tents 7 O00. 
Total 52,5931. 

Recovered from the Dutch for the value they took from ts in Teilsy 
60,0001. 

Forniing «total ia foer years of 1,256,444t.: om an average, SIRG6ih 
per anno,” 

According to s statement ade by Mr. Thomas Men, an eminent mer 
chant and an East Lndsa Committee, or Director, in hie “Discourse uf tirade 
from England to the Ean Indies,’ the co and sabe prices of Intlis qgocds, 
eduut 1690, were us fellow: pepper %f per Ibe sale price,, 1/Sd, clover at 
tale fs, nutmogs dd, male Bs, Gd. mace Sd. sale Ge. indigo, dre Qikesnba dn 
Cigna raw-silk 7+, male 2s, aalico-picces, each 7s, sale, each 0s 


* Bruce's Ano, Vol, L. p, 271. 
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with tle insidious misrcpresentations of interested persons, the 
Company were induced to present a petition to Parliametit, 
wherein, after stating the vatious advantages, which, in their 
opinien, the country derived from the exclusive right they pos- 
sessed of trading to India, ‘they prayed, -that the House would 
take the subject into consideration, and that ‘ if the trade should 
be found detrimental to the Kingdom in general, it might be abo- 
lished ; but if it should appear to be advantageous, it miglt be 
encouraged and supported by a declaration of Parliament in its 
favour.’ Unfortanately, the sudden dissolation of Parliament pre- 
vented the question from being agitated; and the Company wete 
constrained, subsequently, both to diminish their equipments, aud 
to give permission to such of their own members as chose to 
adventore, to ship cloth and tin for Persia on their own separate 
accounts.* Between 1628 and 1631, three particular voyages 
were subscribed for by individual Adventurers; but iu the lat- 
ter year, after several unavailing attempts, the Company suc- 
ceeded in forming a new subscription, under the denomination of 
the Third Joint Stock, which amounted to 420,7001. Nearly 
‘half this sum was expended in ‘the purchase of the outstanding 
‘concerns of the Second Joint Stock, and with the remainder were 
equipped seven ships ; but whether those ships, says Mr. Bruce, 
«« were intended to bring off the considerable investments then 
collected at their settlements, or for invigorating their trade, can- 
not be ascertained, as the amount of the moncy or merchandize, 
embarked on the ships, is not specified.’ 

About this period, the King, on application from the Com- 
pany, issued a Proclamation, ‘ For restraining the excess of the 
Private, or Clandestine Trade, carried on to and from the East- 
Indies, by the Officers and Sailors in the Company’s own Ships.’ 
From that document it appears, that the exports were “ Perpe- 
tuanoes and drapery, (broad-cloths, &c.) pewter, saffion, woolten- 

stockings, 
© Macph. Eero. Com. p. 111. In’ May, 1678, the Cuimpany’s tock was te: 
+ dtieed x0 low as 201, per ceut. 
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stockings, silk-stockings and garters, ribbands, rosos edged with 
gold lace, beaver bats with gold and silver bands, felt hats, 
strong waters, knives, Spanish leather shoes, iran, aod ooking- 
glasses :”’—among the imports were, “ long pepper, white pepper, 
white powdered sugar preserved, notmegs and ginger preserved, 
myrabolums, bezoar stones, dys of all sorts, agate heads, 
Dlood-stones, tnusk, aloes soccatrina, ambergrease, rich carpets 
of Persia and of Cambaya, quilts of sattin, talfety, calicoes, ben- 
jamin, damasks, sattins and taffeties of China, quilts of Ching 
embroidered with gold, quilts of Pitania embroidered with nilk, 
galls, wormesceds, sugar-candy, China dishes and poreelaip of 
all sorts,"* 

‘The year 1633-34 is momorable in the annals of the East. 
India Company, from a Phirmaund having been then granted, 
(February the second) by the Mogul, allowing the Euglish free 
Hiberly to trade in the province of Bengal, without any other 
restriction, than that the English ships were to resort only to 
the port of Pipley. “ This event,” observes Mr, Brace, “ axe 
certains the precise period when the English first oblained aright 
to enter the Ganges, and the Countries which, in subsequent 
timos, opened to them the most productive trade of any they hase 
enjoyed in the East." 

‘The growing embarrassiments: of Charles the First, (whose 
inconsiderate attachment to the ill-defined prerogatives of the 
crown terminated so fatally,) occasioned him, in December, 1635, 
to consent to the unwarrantable act of grunting a Charter to Sir 
William Courten, Endymion Porter, Esq. one of the Gentlemen 
of the Bed-chanber, Captain Weddel, and others, authorizing 
them to establish a separate trade to the East-Fodies, for five 
years, ‘ to the best advantage of themselves and all his offer 
subjects.” The pretence under which this dircet infringement 
was made on the Company's rights, alleged, that, they ” hind 
neglected to establish fortified factories, or seats of trade, tg 
which the King’s subjects could resort with sofety ;—that they 

‘ had 
* Rym. Fed. Vol, XIX, p. $85 t Aauals, Vel, Lp, 38%. 
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had consulted their own interests only, without any regard to the 
King’s revenue ;—and, in general, that they had broken the eon- 
dition on which their Charlier and exelnsive privileges had been 
isrented to them.” The new Company were permitted to send 
* six ships,’ under the command of Captain Weddel, «to Goa, 
Malaliar, Chita, and Japan,’ to trade with the inhabitants; and 
‘the King directed, that ‘ one ship should be sent from the Sea 
of Japan, in order to search for a passage home by the northern 
parts of the world; in consideration of which they should have 
half the customs and other beoctits secruing from the coantries 
to be discovered by them,’* 

When the Company remonstrated against this invasion of thelr 
chartered rights, thoy received in answer, from the King, “ that 
‘the ships were about to be employed upon a secret design, which 
ie the present he did not think fit to reveal ; but that the Com- 
‘pany might rest under an assurance that nothing was intended to 
thieie disadvantage.” The Court of Directors, however, finding 
that the vessels belonging to the new Association were taking in 
foods for the Indian market, and that divers of the Company's 
‘naval and mercantile servants were engaged as officers and super 
eargoes, could nut avoid being mistrustful of the Royal promise ; 
‘arid under that impression, and feeling alarmed at the danger 
‘which menaced their factories and trade, they presented a Peti- 
tion to the King, praying, ‘that they might be allowed to take 
heir remedy at law against the person and estate of Mr. William 
Coutten, (son to Sir William, who had died soon after the 

ng of the grant,) for any act which his ships or servants 
might commit in India, contrary to the Charter and exclusive 
privileges of the Company, granted by Queen Elizabeth, aod 
confirmed by James the First+ 

In a subsequent Potition, the Company prayed, that if his 
Majesty was, at all events, determined to permit the ships of 

Tanwary 27th, 1814. 28 Courtan’s 


* ym, Fond. Vol. XX: p. 146" 
$ Evst-India Papers, in State-Paper Office, Nos 158, 15%. 
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Courten’s Association to sail, he woubl at least “debar thers from, 
importing spices, indigo, culicocs, silk, Se. it being impossible 
for both to trade without ove ruining the other, or, indued, withe 
out both being ruined:” pad ‘ whereas his, Majosty had Inid his 
expross commends on the petitioners to do their best for the 
continuance of the trade, in. which thoy had laboured by thaie 
councils and the risk of their estates,’ they introated him ‘mot te 
impute the desertion to them, they having, in that cake, only to 
request to have three years allowed, agreeably to their Charter, 
for calling home their ships and other property,” 

The ships fitted out by Courten’s Association sailed in the 
apting of 1636; two of them, the Samaritan and the Rooback, 
were, willowt cargoes, but had a Commission from the King, 
which was vot to be opened till they reachoi the latitude of the 
Canary Islands, One of these vessels luving arrived on the 
const of Guzzeral, scized on two Junks belonging to Surat and 
Din, * plundered tem, and exposed the crew to torture." No 
sooner was this known at Surat than the Mogul Governor im- 
prisoned the President and Council of that factary, and oonfis- 
cated the Company's property to wake good the losses of the 
ownors of the Junks. The Court of Directors on receiving in- 
formation of this event, immediately presented a memorial to the 
King, which was referred to the Privy Council, who directed 
that all proeocdings ae law should be suspended till the return of 
Courten’s ships; but that in the mean time the King should iesno 
letters to the Governor of Surat, disclaiming any powers leaving 
heen given to English vessels to commit depredations, aud desir 
ing the release of the Company's servants and property, + 


_ The 


* Bruce's Annals, Vole I, pe 38% 


4 Ibid. j. $98. The above event is of consequences” sys’ Mn Broge, 
“* not so mach trem the immediate effect of it, es from is having bees ihe 
Stat instance in which the Interloper, or Private Traders, were permiited 
to carry on a kind of regulated commerce to the East-Tedles, and ander 
their licence bad been charged with, of bad been gollty ef, depredation, 

* which 
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The President aud Counoil at Surat were kept in confinement’ 
for two months, and were. then only released on condition of pay-_ 
ing 170,000 rupees, aud under the obligation of au oath, not to 
molést the Megul ships. Shortly afterwards (August the 29th,): 
they were surprised by the receipt of a Letter from Cuptain- 
Weddel, notifying his arrival in Johanna Roads, and his intention 
to proceeed directly to Goa, a Portuguese settlement: he also 
forwarded a letter from the King, addressed to.the “ President 
of the London East-India Company: in the Indies,” iutimating 
that by his Royal authority, * six ships, under charge of Captain 
Weddel and Mr. Mountney, had. been sent on a voyage of dise 
covery to the South Seas,’ and that ‘in this measure the King 
had a particular interest,’ the President was therefore ‘ desired, 
that in case of distress, he should afford these ships every assist- 
ance,” 

The particular object of Courten’s Association scems to have 
been to take advantage of a treaty, which the Company had ree; 
cently concluded with the Viceroy of Goa, aud under which the 
English were to have free trade with all the Portuguese settle- 
ments in India, and also with their town of Macao, situated on 
an Island in the Gulf of Canton, where they carried on a trade, 
with China, ‘a country to which the English East-India Com- 
pany do not appear to have seut any ships till nearly half a cen- 
tury after this time’* The expectations of Captain Weddel, 

282 however, 


which struck at the root of all the Pkirmaunds, or Grants, which the London. 
Company had procured, by heavy expences, from the Mogul government 5 
and from its having heen the source of those oppressions, aud that injustice 
by the Native powers, which in the sequel often interrupted, and frequently 
endangered, the existence ef the trade of England to the East Indies. Nor” 
‘was this the only consequence ; fur when those Intetlopers were detected, 
and subsequently punished, Pirates, who could not be brought to justice, 
afose out of this example ; the suppression of whom required, fur more than’ 
halfa century, the united efforts uf the Crown and the London Company.” 
Ibid. 
_* Macph. Euro, Com. p. 113, This is not entirely correct, for about 
1644—5 
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however, with respect to the friendly assistance of the Ports- 
guese, were completely disappointed, for that crafty people avail- 
ing themselves of their prior intercourse with the Chinese, made 
the latter believe that the English were ‘ rogues, thieves, beg~ 
gars, and what wot,” 

“ The English adventurers, finding that there was no good:to 
he done at Macao, sent a barge and a pinuace with fity men, up 
the bay, towards Canton, the principal commercial city on the 
south coast of China, Near the entrance of the river, upon which 
that city is situated, they meta Chinese fleet, the commander of 
which desired them to anchor, ard appointed one of his own wes- 
sels to carry Captain Carter, the commander of the party, and 
two other officers, up to Ganton; yet before they reached that 
city, they were ordered to return to Macao, and thence to send wy 
their petition for licenee to trade, They thereupon retursed to 
their ships, having made a chart of the river and bay; but of a 
consultation; held on board the Admiral’s ship, it -was resolved 
that the whole fleet should sail up to the river, On their arrival 
in it, they were accosted by somo Chinese officers, or Mandarina, 
who promised to promote their solicitation for freedom of trade, 
and toobtain an answer for them in six days , bat instend of fal- 
filling their promise, the Chinese employed their time in carrying 
cannon inte a fort situated on the side of the river pear the ships, 
from which they fired into on English barge, ‘Thik inwult was 
immediately revenged by the ships, from which were landed 100 
men, who drove the Chinese garrison out of the fort, planted 
their own colours upon the wall, and carried the cannen on honrd 
their own ships. ‘The English boats also seized. some Chinese 
vessels, by one of which they sent a letter to the chief magistrates 
of Canton, expostalating open their breach of faith, aud again 
requesting liberty to trade, which wax at fast granted By Chun. 
pin, styled by the English the Admiral-General, who threw the 

whole 
1641—5, the Presidency of Surat dispatched a small vessel, ealled the Iind, 


sii & Voyage OF experluient to Macao anid Mfanille.—Pide Bruge’s Atim, Yok 
1. p. 408, 
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whole blame of the ill-treatment they had met with apon the mis- 
representations of the Portaguese. The Chinese vessels and cans 
non were forthwith restored; yet notwithstanding this appear 
ence of reconciliation, the English were declared to be the 
“enemies of the Empire;’ and it was decreed that they should 
for ever be excluded from ite Ports. Such-was the inauspicious 
commencement of the intercourse of the English with China.”* 
283 Several 


¢ Macph. Euro. Com. p. 114, The notice of the resolution to exclude the 
English from the Purts of China, is found in the account of the Dutcl Em 
Bassy to the Emperor in the year 1656, published by Thevenot (Voyages 
Curieuses, Vol. IL. p. 54) and the veracity of it is supported by the bad treat- 
tment oar countrymen were long subject tu in that Empire. Indeed, there 
ccan be li(the doubt, but that this unfortunate intrusion was the criginal cause, 
that ‘ of ail foreigners frequenting the Port of Canton,’ as Sir George Staun- 
ton has remarked, ‘the English were certainly depicted in the most unt 
vourable colours to the Government of the Country, and probably treated 
with the greatest rigour upon the spot.’—Ibid, 

Inthe original account of Captain Weddell’s voyage, (from which the chief 
Fart of Macpherson’s statement was abridged) it is affirmed that “ the Pore 
togals so beslandered them to the Chinese, that they became very jealoas 
of the good meaning of the English, insomach, that in the night time, they 
put forty-six of cast-iron ordnance into the fort, lying close to the brink of 
the river, each piece between six and seven hundred weight, and well pro- 
portioned ; and after the end of four days, having as they thought suffigi- 
ently fortified themselves, they discharged divers shot, though without hart, 
upon one of the barges passing by them to find out a convenient watering- 
place. Herewith the whole fleet being instantly incensed, did, on the sudden, 
display their bloody ensigns, and weighing their anchors, fell up with the 
food, and berthed themselves before the castle, from whence came many 
shot, yet not any that touched so mach as hull or rope; wherefore not being 
able to endure their bravadoes any longer, each ship began to play farioasly 
upon them with their broadsides, and after ¢wo or three hours perceiving their 
cowardly fainting, the boats were landed with about 100 men, which sight oc- 














casioned them with great distractions instantly to abandon the castle and fly. 
The boats crews in the mean time without let, entering the same, and dise 
playing his Majesty of England's colours upon the walls, having the same 
night put aboard all their ordnance, fired the Council-house, and demolished 
what they could. 
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Soveral of Courten’s ships returned to England in the season 
1637-38, and they brought home large investments whieh pro~ 
deced cousiderable profits to the Association, The Court of Di~ 
rectors were highly alarmed, and jadged it requisite to petition 
the Crown for protection, In their petition, after stating the ma~ 
nifold hardships which their Company had sustained by the con~ 
tinwed hostilities of the Dutch and Portuguese, they alledged that. 
by ‘ the interference of Courten’s shipping at home, their sales 
had been clogged, and that they had been compelled to sell their 
salipetre to Government below the vale; that from the payment 
of excessive custows from the rivalship of the Dutch, and that 
of the new Association, the Company’s trade bad been almost 
ruined; that although the present Joint Stock amounted only to 
426,001, the Company bad, to support the. trade, expended 
above S00,000L and still further sums would be requisite, whieh 
conld pot he riised without the King’s protection, and the re 
moval of those discouragements with which their trade hud been 
burthened ; and that they could not conceive any better means 
could be devised for carrying on the East-India commerce, than 
by a Joint Stock, under the management of a Governor, Deputy> 
and twenty-four Committees, or Directors, authoized and prow 
tected by the Crown,’ * 

This ropresentation was followed by others equally strong, yet 
with such little effect on the minds of the King and Privy Coun- 
cil, Uhat on the first of June, a new Charter was granted to 
Coarten's Association, confirmatory of all their former privileges, 
and empowering thet to trade for five years,.* to all places in 
Tadia, where the old Company bad wot settled sny factories: or 
trade before the 12th of December, 1636, and) with permission 
to export dering the said term 40,0001. in gold and silver bullion, 
to Tadia, and to re-export India goods free of customs.” + 

The East-ledia Company had now te encounter a press o 
tifficulties ; and although they repeatedly solicited redress from 

the 


* Bruce's Ann. Vol. L. p. $47. + Ibid. p, $48, 
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the Privy Council, they could obtain no other settlement than the 
appointment of a Committee, who were instrncted to form ‘ new 
regulatio:s for the trade, &c. to consider how the differences with 
the Dutch might be accommodated, to his Majesty’s honour and 
to the satisfaction of the Company ; and to devise a plan for 
uniting Courten’s Association with the Company without pre- 
judice to his Adventurers.’ .A few months afterwards, (Anno 
1639,) the King by an order of Council, dated at Oatlands, 
September the 2d, expressed ‘ his gracious intention te renew the 
said Company’s Charter and to grant them: such fit eulargement 
of their privilege, as may be for their encouragement, and the 
better government of their trade.’ Shortly after an investigation 
of the Company’s grievances was actually made by a Committee 
of the Privy Council; and the result was, that the King on the 
10th of December, made a general decision in favour of the Com- 
pany, declaring, among other points, ‘ that he would revoke all 
Patents, formerly granted, for plantations beyond the Cape of 
Bona Speranza, and grant no more of the same kind ; allowing 
only to Mr. Courten and his adventurers, reasonable time to with- 
draw their settlements and to bring home their goods and ship- 
ping ;’ and that ‘when the East-India Adventurers had com~ 
pleted a new subscription on an extensive joint-stock, he would 
renew the Company’s Charter, and grant such additional privi- 
leges as nizht be found necessary and expedicnt for carrying on 

so great and important a trade.’ . 
‘The new hopes which these promises gave birth to, were soon 
destroyed though theincreasing distractions of the times, and the 
inconsiderate conduct ef the Sovereign, who, being disappointed 
in obtaining uid from Parliament, to carry on his unfortunate 
war against the Scots, had recource to the dangerous expedient of 
requiring the East-India Company to sell to the crown, on credit, 
the entire quantity of Pepper which remained in store in their 
warehouses, The busiuess was referred to a general Court, (ase 
sembled in August or September, 1640,) atwhich the Lord Trea- 
sarer, aud Lord Cottington, attended on the part of the King, 
284 and 
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and after some debate, the Court submitted to the demand, ‘there 
boing, indeod, no.alternative. The quantity of Pepperthus ob- 
tained, was 2,310 bags, or 607,5221bs, whieh at 28. 1d. per, Ib, the 
sale price, amounted to 63,2831. 11s, 1d.) For this sum, four 
Bonds of 14,0001. each, and one Bond of 7,2831, were given to 
the Company, under the siguatares of Lord Cottington, Sir Paul 
Pindar, and nine other gentlemen, (Farmers of the Gastoms,) 
it being agreed thut one Bond should be regularly discharged 
every six montls.* Immodiately afterwards the King disposed 
of his Pepper to different Merchants for ready money, at Is, Sd, 
per Ib, or 50,6261, 17s, 1d, About this period, the affairs of the 
Company were considered as so unpromising that their stock was 
sold at GOI. per cent; and to add to the distress, the King teak 
the monopoly of salt-petre into his own hands, oe 
When the concerns of the Third Joint Stock were brought tom 
partial close in 1640, it appeared that the profits amounted to no 
more than 351, per cent, for eleven years employment of capital, 
On the 6th of October, L641, the Adventurers hold a meeting, at 
which it was resolved, “ that a necessity exists of something 
being done to support and uphold tho Bust-India trade, as: 
yenr is passed over, the trade may pass off sons never to be 
again revived,’ A subscription was therefore opened far a single, 
of particular, voyage, and 67,5001, wax subscribed ; this adveutare 
was to pay the Third Joint-Stock one per cent. for management at 
home, aud six per cent. on the invoice cost of thein goods, for sere 
vice of factories, warehouses, and swall shipping in India, ‘The 
subscription for the Fourth Joint-Stock, oc First General 
Voyage, as it was called, which had bee» long inagitation was. 
in 1643, brought to 105,0001. the subscribors consisting of such 
of the proprictors of the Third Stock as chove to bring in the re 
mainder 
* Notwithstanding this agreement, none of the Boids were ever duly paid, 
and. the'breaking out of the Civil Wary wholly inipeded “their @hebanges 
Afver the Restoration the Company accepted w composition of 25 per cent 


for the balance: by the whole transection they sustained) « loss of umare thea 
j,0001, 
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tainder of their property in that stock, which had been previously 
valued at 251. per cent. together with what they chose to subscribe 
anew. Inadequate as this som was to the fitting out of new 
‘equipments on an extended scale, it experienced a great dimina~ 
tion through the conduct of Captain Mucknel, one of the Com- 
pany’s officers, who carried his ship, the John, into Bristol, and 
delivered her up for the King’s use, with a cargo of 20,000 
value. About the same time, also, the Company lost upwards of 
30,0001. by ship-wreck of the Discovery. 

Whilst these transactions were occurring in England, the affairs 
of the Company iu India were carried on under great perplexity, 
and many losses were experienced, as well from the hostilities of 
the Dutch, as from the rapacity of the native Governors. Amidst 
this series of disasters, however, the assiduily and perseverance 
of the Company’s agents proved the means of laying the founda- 
tion of much of the territorial aggrandizement, and present grest- 
ness of the British Empire in India. The station which had been 
formed at Masulipatam, on the Coromandel coast, had been found 
to be so highly exposed to the exactions and insults of the King of 
Golcondah’s officers, that the factors deemed it requisite to esta- 
blish a new station at Armagon, about two degrees farther to the 
south, where, having obtained the cession of a piece of ground 
from the Naig, or Chief of the district, they crected a factory, 
and strongly fortified it. The trade at the new station was not 
so productive as had been expected; and in 1640, the Council at 
Masoulipatam dispatched Mr. Day, one of their members, to exae 
mine the country in the vicinity of the Portuguese station at St. 
Thome, or Meliapour, with the view of fixing on ‘some favour- 
able spot for a new settlement, which should at once supply goods 
for the market at Bantam, and shelter the factors resident on it 
from native insolence and Dutch malignity. The enlightened 
judgment of Mr. Day, led him to make choice of Madras-patam, 
where the goods to be obtained were abundant and of superior 
quality ; aud the Naig of the district willingly ceded to him the 
town and port, with full liberty to erect fortifications, This new 

+ station 
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station was considered as of so mach consequence, that without 
waiting for orders from the Court of Directors, the Baglish imme= 
diately commenced the baildiog of a fort, which was named Fort 
St, George ; and abont throc years afterwards, they suceerdod im 
obtaining a grant, conferring on thea the privilege of exercising: 
judicial anthority over the inhabitants; alse an exemption from 
customs, ala moiety of the customs which should be paid by 
ether traders ‘The town (which bad been suffered to notain ite 
ancieut appellation) althoagh in some respects incommodionsly: 
situated, rapidly improved in commerce and opulence; ani afler 
ite advance to the rank of a Presidency in 1083, it long continaed 
fo bo the chief soat of the Company's Suprome Government: ia) 
ladia.* 

The reputation acquired by the Company's Surgeous in India, 
for their skill in curing the disorders of the Mogul Officers, oe 
caxioned them to be keown at Court, and in L644, Assalet Kinny 
a vobleman of high rank, applied to the Presidency of Sarabite 
recommend a Surgeon to become resident at Agra, Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, of the Company's ship Hopewell, was accordingly 
chosen for that duty, and he was afterwards appointed Surgeow: 
tothe Emperor, His professional skill procured him much ere- 
dit at the Moyal Court; and the Company's agents ecquired nm, 
enlangemwnt of Uueir privileges in Bengal, chiefly through hisine 
flucnce. This incident may be considered as the grand source of 
the yaluohle privileges which the English subsequently obtained 
in Beogal, and which laid the foundation of their present, power 
over that part of India. 


. Courteate 


Lc deserving of remark that the erection of a Fort at Madras did mot, 
% first, mect with the approbation of the Direetow, and the agents thought 
it necessary to represent that ¢ if either the Const or Carnatic thade was te be 
persevered in the evection, of this fort wus absolutely necestary, it laying 
been, by experience found, thar the strengthening the houses at Sarat And 
‘Barkain, by forrifying them, had bees the moant of woquiring or recovering 
the tmdey land thatthe example of the Dutch was a caxvoin "point, wht by 
festifying Pellicat, had xequired a large store of the Coromandel trade? 
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Courten’s Association, says Mr. Bruce, under the season 1646= 
47, “had hitherto, borne down the Company’s factories and 
shipping, but the low state of the credit of these Adventurers, 
and the wild projects to which they resorted, now began to press 
hard on the trade of the Dutch and Portuguese. In the year 
1645-46, they formed the plan of establishing a colony at St 
‘Augustine’s Bay, on the Island of St. Laurence, or Madagascar. - 
From this station they hoped to embarass the trade, equally of 
the Dutch and of the Company. This project was beyond their 
means, and the colony was, in a short time, reduced to great 
distress; one of their ships which had gone to Mocha, would: 
have been seized, had it not been relieved by the Company’s 
agent, who advanced a small sum to enable her to leave that 
port: one of their agents, also, who had fixed a fuctory at Car- 
war, offered to sell it to the Presidency of Surat, which was re- 
fused. In these circumstances they had recourse to the desperate 
measure of coining counterfeit pagodas and rials at Madagascar j 
a plan which had it only exposed themselves, might have had a 
good effect on the Company’s trade, but the natives of India not 
being able to distinguish between them and the Company, consi- 
dered this proceeding as a stain to the English character, as 
merchants. To this project of establishing a colony on Madagas- 
car, which brought misery on the settlers, and at the same time 
lowered the English character in India, may be ascribed the fail- 
ure of Courten’s trade, which began to be cdious in the Indies, 
as it had been commercially dishouourable in England.” 

During the continuance of the Civil Wars the Company pre- 
served a judicious silence as to the nature, extvnt, and profits, ot 
the trade they then carried on; so great was their caution, in- 
deed, that even their manuscript records are defective in respect 
to many important transactions. © Harassed by the vexatious 
rivalship of Interlopers, who, though often ruined by their own 
imprudcuce, were yet followed by a numerous brood of like tra~ 
ders ; molested by the Dutch, who incessantly endeavoured to 
establish their own factories on the ruin of those of the English ; 

and 
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amd jealous of placing implicit confidence in their own servants, 
the Directors had to struggle throagh a long era of dificalty, 

swith embarrassed funds and insullicient resources, 
“ From the period when the Monarchy was subverted, the. Bast- 
India Company were compelled (not knowing in whom the sove- 
reigoty might ultimately be vested) to keep out of view, ax much 
as was practicable, the subject of their Charter and exclusive prix 
vileges; to wave any questions tespecting the intrusions of 
Courten, and the other Iuterlopers, which had arisen in England 
during the weakened period of the late reign; and tu preserve, by 
femporury additions to their stock, the public opinion of the im 
portance of the East India trade: though their servants abronds 
were in the mean time exposed to depredations and imprisonment, 
occasioned by the irregularities of those Interlopers, amd by the 
predominant fleets of the Dutch, At length, in 1649-50, whem 
Courter’s Association assumed a new character by establishing # 
Colony at Assaia, [ncar Mudagascar) the East-India Company 
applied to the Council of State for an Act of Parliament to eneous 
rage theit owu trade; but they were altimately compelled to eoa= 
Tesco with the Assaita Merchants, aud to form, for the security of 
their privileges and trafic, what was termed an United Jointer 
Stock.* After this Union, they prescuted a series of petitions to 
the Council of State, and to Parliament, for redress of the griev= 
ances they hud experienced from the Dutch; andias the war witht 
Holland approached, they entered into the views of the Protector, 
by opening @ Subscription to fit out an armament to be sent to 
the Bast-Indies, in order to obtain by foree, that reparation for 
the 


* Onthe S1st of January, 1649-50, the House of Commons resolved, that 
+ the trade to the East Indies should be carried on’ by one Companys and 
with one Joint-Stock, and the management thereof to be ander such regular 
tious as the Parliament should think fit; and that the Bast-Tndin Company 
should proceed upoe the articles of Agreement made between them and 
the Assada Merchants, om the 24st of November, 1669, till fasth.¢ ondert 
from the Parliament,” 
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the Masssere at Amboyna ; [and other injuries} which had in vain 
been sought by negociation.””* 

In 1651, the King of Golcondah, made the singular propesal to 
the Agent and Council at Madras, (which then composed a part of 
his dominions) “ of forming a Joint Stock with the Company, oti 
which a coasting trade might be carried on, between the ports of 
his dominions, and those of the other Indian powers.”’t 

The war with the Dutch commenced in August 1652, and 
Cromwell in the Manifesto issued on that occasion, alledged the 
refusal to grant redress for depredations committed en the East- 
India Company, as one of the grounds of hostilities. The Dutch 
were quickly constrained to sae for Peace, and in the treaty 
which was concluded on the 5th of April, 1654, articles were in- 
troduced expressly to redress the grievances of the English in 
the East-Indies, and to ascertain the respective rights of the 
rival Companies. It was now, for the first time, particularly 
stipulated, “ that the Lords, the States General of the United 
Provinces, shall take care, that justice be done upon those whe 

were 


« Bruce's Ann. Vol I. p. 568. 


$ Bruce's Ann. vol I. p. 455. When Fort St. George wus first established 
the Portuguese at St. Thomé had afforded assistance to the Englith Agents 
and the two settlements had continued on the best terms, though the Porta. 
gieve had not always, by their improvident zeal to make converts, remained 
in amity with the netives ; and in this season, an incident occurred, which 
had nearly endangered the permanency of their establishment at St. Thomé : 
one of their Padres had refused to allow  procestion of the Hindoo religious 
ceremonies tu pass his church; in this dispute the English, most wisely, 
avoided interfering, and, after relating the transaction, gave the following 
opinion to the Court, of the impractics 





ility of overcoming the religious pre 
judices of the natives:—“ by this, you may judge of the lion by his pany 
“ and plainely discerne, what small hopes, and how much danger we have 
+ of converting these people, yt are uot Iyke ye naked and brat Americans, 
but a most subtle and pollitique nation, who are so zealous in their religi- 
“ ons, or rather superstitions, yt even amongst their owne differing casts, is 
* grounded an irreconcilable batred, w°H often prodaceth very blovdis, 
1 affects.” Thid. 
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were pattakers or accomptices in the massacre of the English at 
Amboyna, ns the Republic of England is pleased to turm that 
fact, provided any of them be living” It was agreed also, that 
four Commissioners should be named oa each side, to meet in 
London, with full powers to adjust all claims of either party for 
injuries and damages suffered in the Enst-Indies, Greentant, 
Muscovy, Brazil, avd elsewhere; ond that any difference that 
might arise should be referred to the “ arbitration and judgment 
of the Protestant Swiss Cantous,’” 

On the 30th of August, following, the Commissioners assem 
Died in pursuance of the treaty, to decide on the respective claims 
of the English and Datch East-India Companies, for compensation 
for the damages which each asserted they had sustained ‘The Eng= 
Lint Company stated the amount of theirdarmages, as established by 
a series of accounts, from the year 1611 to the year 1652, ot 
2,695,9991, 15s. to counterbalance this statemeat the Dutch 
brought forward accounts, inwhich they estitnated their daimages 
at an amount still greater, or 2,919,S611. 3s, 6d. After long deli- 
beration the Commissioners pronounced their award ; which was, 
in substance, * that there should be an oblivion, by both parties, 
of past injuries and losses ; that the Island of Polaroon should be 
restored to the English; that the Dutch Company shoald pay to 
the London Company, by two instalments, the sum of 85,0001. 
and fartler, that the sum of 3,6161, should be paid to the letra, 
‘or executors of the sufferers at Amboyna in 1522-23/—The above 
sums were duly paid by the Dotch Bast-India Company, cape 
forimably to the award, but theiragents, previously to thesurrel= 
dering Polaron, grubbed up every one of the spice trees that was 
on the Island ; and being still apprehensive that the English 
might effect a new plantation of those valuable plants, they sas 
seized it in the year 1664, 

The decision of the Commissioners on theadverse chains Pr 
Dateh and English Companies had hardly bees provousesd, before 
a now and formidable opposition sprung up ngglust the exclusive 
ptivileges of the London Company ; and from its taking the Broad 

9 
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ground of ‘extending the trade of the realm,’ and ‘ increasing the 
affluence and riches of the country,’ was seen powerfully to 
attract the attention of the Protector and the Council of State. 

“ This opposition ;” says Mr. Bruce, “ did not arise either feom 
disconnected Private Traders, or lesser Associations of them, but 
from that class of Adventurers of the United Joint Stock which 
had been parties in the union between the East India Company, 
and the Assada Merchants, and who by petitions to the Council 
of State, dated 2lst September, aud 14th November, 1654, 
prayed ‘ that the East-India trade might in future be carried om 
by a Company, but with liberty for the members of such Com- 
pany, individually, to employ their own stock, servants, and 
shipping, in such way as they might conceive most to their own 
advantage. 

“ The East-India Company were necessarily alarmed at am 
application which they foresaw must bring their Charter and pri- 
vileges into discussion, and therefore presented a petition to the 
Protector, etating, ‘ that as the time of their present Joint Stock 
was nearly expired, it had been found necessary to call a generat 
meeting of the Proprietors, who gave it as their unanimous opi- 
nion, founded on the experience of forty years, and on the rea- 
sons which had been offered to the late Parliament, viz, the com- 
petitions with the Portuguese and Dutch ; the experience af the 
failure of distinct voyages, which had proved the necessity of a 
Joint Stock ; the expences of the equipment, which Courten’s 
experiment had shewn could only be supported by a Joint Stock ; 
the Company’s factories being situated in the dominions of not less 
than fourteen different sovereigns; and, above all, the engage- 
ments which the Company were under to the Native Powers to 
make good any losses which their snhjects might sustain irom the 
depredations of Englishmen not under the control of the Com- 
pany ; that the only method of carrying on the trade for the 
benefit and honour of the Country, would be by a Joint Stock, 
and therefore they prayed the Protector that as they had been 
discouraged from entering into a subscription sufficiently large to 





accomplish 
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accomplish so desirable an object for want of his Highnesses sup: 
port, he would be pleased to renow their Charter with such addi- 
tional privileges as had been found necessary to enable them to 
carry on the trade; that private persons should be prohibited from 
sending out shipping to India ; and that they might be assisted im 
recovering and re-settling the Spice Islands, when they did not 
doubt they shoald be able not only to procure a lange subseription 
at present, but establish the East-India Trade on a permancat 
and secure basis for the fature,’’* 

‘The Merchant-Adventurers replied to this petition at length; 
and the Council of State referred the business toa Select Com- 
mittee, which reported, that they had attentively cousidered the 
petition and allegations of both partic, and found that the 
trade to the East-Indies was of mach consequence to the Country; 
that every thing depended on the proper management Mereol; 
aud that the reasons alleged by each party were so strong that 


thoy 


+ Broce’s Ann. Vol. 1. p. 495, “ The apprehensions ofthe Compaiy, that 
the issue of their applications (0 the Protector and the Connell of State 
would be ineffectual, may be judged of from the terms of their husirections 
to theit foreign Presidencies und Factories, to rednee the charges 16 the 
ferent scale, and rather to wind up then extend their coucerss :—in part 
colar, they ordered the President and Council of Fort St, George to reduce 
their civit establishment to two fectors, and the garrison, toa guard of ten 
soldiers only ; and the factory at Masulipatam to have one fectory ouly 5 
and so strong was the impression of the Company of the ergeney of such re~ 
doctions, that they dispatched a veesc! on purpose, on which were @mbathied 
two Commissioners, with nuthority to carry these ordors into immediate €x65 
cution. 

© The expectations of the Merchant-Adventerers, om the contrary, were 
so general that the Protector and Council of State woold eater into 
their views, that they presented @ petition, stating, that the gimme fire the 
United Stock being expired, the East-ludia Trade would be lost to the mations 
to prevent which they had fitted out several ships, with eargoes of the mais 
factures and produce of the country, but had experienced mech difficulty in 
procering foreign bullivn ; and therefore peayed, that they might be allowed 
to export what they hnd already collected, fteo of customs, wid that the 
same liberties and privileges might be allowed to them, ms had, its Himes past, 
deem granted to others Ibid. p. 495, 
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they deserved the most serious cousideration, and the Committee 
did not think fit to offer a decided opinion on a subject of so much 
importance; they therefore remitted the whole matter to the con- 
sideration and judgmentof the Council of State. 

The decision of the Council was procrastinated for a consider- 
able time, not only through the magnitude of the question itself, 
bat likewise by the presenting of different petitions from the Pro= 
prietors of the several Stocks of the East India Company, (viz. 
the Third Joint Stock, the Fourth Joint Stock, and the United 
Stock), stating their distinct rights, as well in regard tothe Island 
of Polaroon, which the Dutch had agreed to restore, as to thé 
85,0001. which they were to pay as a compensation for injuries. 
In May, 1655, the Council of State ordered that the matters in 
dispute between the different classes of the Stock-holders, should 
be submitted to arbitration ; in the mean time, they directed that 
‘the 85,0001. (which the Dutch had now paid) should be deposited in 
the hands of Sir Thomas Vyner and Alderman Riccard, Soon 
afterwards, Cromwell, having occasion for money for state exi- 
gencies, prevailed on the Company to lend him 50,0001. of the 
above sum, on giving an agreement, under the Great Seal, thatit 
should be repaid in eighteen months, by equal instalments, To 
the honour of the Protector, it must be stated, that the money wag, 
punctually returned.* 

Although the respective claims of the East.India Company and 
of the Merchant-Adventurers remained un-adjusted, both parties 
proceeded with their equipments; and the Adventurers, having 
obtained a Commission authorizing them to fit out ships, and 
open a trade within the limits of the Company’ s Charter, raised 
a subscription to the amount of 46,4001. and dispatched a small 
ficet of three ships to India, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Borneford, as chief supercargo. Besides these vessels, it appears 
also, that “ many ships,” had been seut out by individuals, 

March 14th. 1814. 2T “under 


© ‘The Warrant for re-payment, says Macpherson, is ‘noted by Russel,” 
in his ‘ Collection of Statutes, concerning the East-India Company.” 
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“ ander licenses.” ‘Thi direet interference was the of 
ralsing the price of Indian produce, from 401, to GOL, per eco 
and of lowering the value of Buglish merchandize in an equal pro 
portion *. These effects of indiscreet rivalship, inluctd the E 
India Cowpany again to petition (in October, 1656,) the F 
to renew their Charter, aid that it might he confirmed by 
of Parliament. ‘This petition, by a reference, upder the s 
= 
* Frow the documents in the Ladian Register Office, says Mr. Grant, we 
earn ¢ that a warm competition subsistod among the traders concerned, 
thar both the exports to India, and the imports from it, heenme 
large, It stands (o reason that these effects must have mutually 4p 
and re-acted en ech other; and one consequence of thelr joint operation 
the depreciation of oar exports ja the Indiana warket, where whi | 
Weoed cloth, and other articles, silver imcladed, fell with astonishing raph 
Tn 1636, they sank, in several instanees, as low us prime cost) in sume 
set lower; and in the following year the depression still increased. ‘The 
samo struggle which so lowered Uhese eoaimoditics, advanced thors ef 
sa the European buyer. ‘The cuarse salipetre, of the year 
dearer than the refined the preceding year by 60L, per cent. wad ether, 
rote in proportions, uot moch smaller. The sequel nay be goemed: w 
cargo arrived in Europe, where 2 third contest was to bear dowa the 
gecdsbrought to market at wo great a charge. Towards thie end of 165%, when 
the cancer of the private trade finally cloved ; calicoes (which, in. general, 
were exceedingly debased, bh iu goodness and dimension) were se much 
redeced ia England thet they would not yield prime cost, and at ia 
it was computed that the stock of calicors and indigo on Nasod was 
for two ar three years. It is obiervable that, owing to & re-exportation of & 
part of the superfluous ports to the Comlnent, possibly, im some measure 
to a direet exportation thither from Tadiay the depreciation of 
extended itielf to the Couiicents! markets, aod siveeg other) to thase of 
Holland —Steteh, Seo. pM, 51, 
In the Losteuctions which the Merchant Adeeuturers ent out to thale 
mandors ia fadia, anno 1657, alter a notice of the low state of the m 
for lodia produce, in England, it was etnted, ‘that the humber off diseane 
nected, or private merchants, had much increased ; and thint they’ bad beoughe 
home great quantities of Inia commodities, of inferior quality, partlewlarly 
cottaue, drags, ana spucer, which tad overstocked the market.! Bruce's Alu 
Wat. . p D0, ~ 


= 
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manuel of Cromwell, wes, on the 20th of the same month, sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Council of State. 

‘The Conncil of State, by an Order dated the 3d of November, 
referred the petition of the Company to a select Committée of 
theit number, consisting of Colonel Jones, Ford Lisle, Lord Com 
missioner Fyennes, the Earl of Mulgrave, Sir Charles Wolseley, 
Lord Strickland, Colone! Sydenham, and the Lord Deputy of Ire- 
Jand, who were directed to ‘take the subject into their considera- 
tion, to peruse the Charters of the East-India Company, and to re~ 
port their opinion to the Coancil, in what manner the East-India 
trade might be best managed for the public good, and its own eu 
couragement.’ * 

On the 18th of December, tl the Committee reported that they 
had ‘ carefully considered the petition of the East-India Com- 

272 peny 5 


* That the attention of the Committee might not be distracted by minor 
objects, the Court of Committees of the East-India Company held frequent 
imectings for the purpose of adjusting the claims of their contending Stock- 
Dolders; and the better to facilitate « complete settlement, the following wt- 
‘count was circulated among the Proprietors. 


Account General of the United Joint Stock, September 1, 1655. 
Debit. 
Load 


Salaries of the Merchants remaining in India from the Sth No- 
vember, 1650, to the 30th Nov. 1656, at 2,0661. 2s. 8d. per 
annum, to be paid in India.....-...-. 

‘Mariners wages for the like terms, per estimat 

Two years general expences in Suratt, from November 30, 1654, 





















to November, 1656... oo 
——— Const of Coromaudell 0-0 
Bantam, &c.. seco oo 


Salary of the Merchants gone upon the Three Brothers 230 0 0 
Gratuitys to the Com 

this Stock bega 
Rests ..02 eases 





tees, none having been paid since 






aenenenee 156,317 7 8 
185,589 7 0 
Credit, 
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pany ; and that they might bave the fullest information on this fn 
portant subject, had dirveted notices to be affixed on the Exehange, 
appointing a day for all persons concerned in the Bast-Tidia 
trae to attend them ; in gpnsequence of which several Merchants 
attended, and a fall hearing was given to the arguments of both 
parties; on the one side for carrying on the trade under an United 
Joint Stock, and on the other, for a free trade under a Company, 
on distinct Capitals, The Committee, after examining the re- 
spective arguments, and peresing the written propositions of both 
parties, reported to the Council of State, that, though it was thelr 
private opinion that the trade onglit to be condected onan United 
Joint Stock, yet they considered the business of so much im- 
portance, that they would not come to any positive determina~ 
tion on the subject, but referred the whole case, with the papers, 
to the Council of State, for their final decision,” This report 


Credit, 


Balance of estate in England, made wp cothe 1s Sept 2655, 
Remains at Surat, and subordinate factories «+ 
at Madraspamam and factorien on (hat coast> 
at Baotain and subordinates 
Voyage to Poolaroones« 
Fort St. George value, with all privileges of saving of o 
toms 
Castoms of Gombroon+ oo 
‘Three Houses in Agra, Abaedavad, and Lucknow, with the 
Garden at Suratt-+ «++ . 
Five Houses nt Bantam, Juparra, Macassar, Jarobee, and Bane 
Jor-Masseen - 
Ship Expedition, 5001.5 ship Seahorse, 250) 
2001.5 Pyamace Hope, H0l,+++eeees oosdoevaeal oo 


385,589 7 9° 
* The above sums are uccurgtely copied fiom Bruce's Anmals, Vol. Tp. 


607, bur itwill be seen chat in the last total, there ib am error Of TIMUR 
minus the true sum, 
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‘was signed by Colonel Sydenham, Sir Charles Wolseley, and Co- 
lonel Jones. : 
On the 27th of January 1656-7, the Council of State appointed 
the ‘ Governor and Committees’ of the East-India Company, aud 
the principal ‘ Merchant- Adventurers to' the East-Indies,’ to attend 
them on the following day; when, after a full hearing of the 
claims of both parties, the Council gave it as thcir advice to the 
Protector, that “ the trade of East-Indya be mannaged by a Unit- 
ed Joynt Stock, exclusive of all others.” On the 10th of Febra- 
ary, the Protector signified his approbation of such advice, anda 
Committee of the Council of State was appointed to consider of the 

Charter to be granted to the East-India Company.* 
273 The 


* Vide, Books of the Council of State, in the State Paper Office, undet 
the dates 27th of January, and the 5th, 6th, and 10th of February, 1656-57 § 
and East-India Papers, in the same office, No. 210. Bruce’s Ann, Vol. I. ps 
514—517. Macpherson states, (Eur. Com. p. 124,) that “ the Company in & 
General Court, held in October 1636, had actually proposed to offer their pri- 
vilege and fixed property to sale, if they should not succeed in their applica 
tion for an effectual confirmation of their charter ;"—and that * having been 
put off from day to day for a definitive answer, and apprehensive, after all, 
that nothing would be done, they determined on the 14th of January 1656-57, 
to put up Bills in the Royal Exchange, offering their privilege and dead 
stock in India to sale.” It would seem that there is no sufficient evidence to 
and that the whole rests on the unstable basis 





warrant the above assertions 
of vague tradition, and unauthenticated report. The total silence on the 
subject, of Mr. Bruce, the Historiographer to the Company, whose ‘ Annals’ 
are almost entirely compiled from original Papers and Manuscripts yet re- 








ing, affords a most strong presumptive proof to the cont: 

It has been said, also, that the objections to the exclusive right of the Com 
pany to trade to the Enst-Indies were “ pressed upon the Protector with so 
much force and effect, that by way of experiment, he declared the nnvigae 
tion and commerce to India, open and free for three years.” Not the least 
vestige of such a declaration is to be met with in the pages of Bruce ; and ine 
deed the whole course of the proceedings, during the Protectorate, in respect 
co the Company, demonstrates that the Company's privileges were never 20 
abrogated, and that such an unlimited licence to Tnterlopers was never given, 
nor 
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‘The immediate effvet of this decision was to relieve the Cour 
pany from that domestic competition which had, during many 
years, proyed as disadvantageous to their own members, as gene- 
rally speaking, it hed been reinous to the private merchants who 
had engaged in it, In the October following *, a new Charter 

war 


nor ever intended. “That the period in which /ndieidual teorchants, were per 
mitted to trade to India in opposition 10 (he Charters of ite Company wat 
about three yeats, (viz. from 1654 to 1698,) in duration, is tue; yet Mey 
Could not trade thither without Uceeee from the existing Governments amd ay 
fo any abrogating statute of the Company's rights, itmmy be safely afliemed 
that such ix nowliere to be found. 


* Macph. Eur. Cow, p.124. About the time when the Proteetor's Couti= 
cil had come to the resolution of restoring und confirming to the Company, 
the enjoyment of their exclusive priviteger, Thomas Skinner, « Merchant 
of London, fitted out a ship, in which he arrived in India in 1698, aad pare 


hated a small Inland, called Barella, from the King of Jambee, in Samatzay 
where he established hiwwelf. The Company's agents, in virine of their Char 
ter, seized his ship, his island, and his goods ; and he was obliged to find his 
way, mostly overland, to England, On his arrival, he presented 

for redress to the King, and to the Howse of Peers, ‘The Peers listened to 
his complaint, and desired the Company w putin thelr auwer, The Com- 
Pany demurred to the logality wf their Lordships’ proceeding, as the cause 
had not come before them by appeal from an inferior court 5 wad. urged their 
privilege asa sufficient warrant for what lad been done by thelr gents in 
India. The Lords, however, in the year 1666, ordered that the cause should 
bo tried before them; but the trial was put off till the year following, and 
then the Company complained to the House of Commons af what they eon 
crived to be illegal proceedings in the House of Locds, Their Lordships, 
dighly offended wt the attempt to evade their juriydiction, immediately pass 
ed a decree in favour of Skinner, and ordered the Company tu pay tlm dax 
mages to the amount of 50001. The Commons, pot less tonacions of their 
Privileges, which, they sid, the Lords tind infringed in assuming the coxni~ 
‘ance of « question of property iu the first instance, passed a vote, declaring 
such conduct unprecedented and dangerous, and at the same time, ordered 
Skinner into the custody of the Serjeant at Arms, ‘The oomtest was Row Alok 
zo much between the Company and Skinner as between the (wo Mouser of 
Parliament, The Lords resented the interference of the Commons 5 and the 


aaenet 
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was granted to them by the Protector, confirmatory of their ori- 
ginal privileges;* and on this basis, the principal Merchant-Ad- 
venturers, (who were now conviaced that they could notsucceed in 
establishing an independent association) were content to form, 
acoalition with the old Company, avd the sum of 736,0001. wag 
immediately subscribed as a new Joint-Stock, for seven years; 
yet of this total only 369,8911. 6s. was actually taken up. It 
was soon afterwards agreed, on equitable principles, that all the 
rights of the United Joint-Stock should be made over to the 
proprietors of the new stock ; apd under this agreement, the sate 
tlement at Fort St. George, and the several factorics on the 
Coromandel coast, and in the Bay of Bengal, with the factories 
at Surat, Gombroon, and Bantam, and their respective dependen- 
cies, were regularly trausferred. The Company recommenced, 
their operations with vigour; yet their endeavours were much 
thwarted by a destructive civil war, which, on the illness of the 
Ewperor Shah Jehan, bad broken out among his four sons, all 
of whom claimed succession to the Mogul Empire, Surat itself 
was pillaged by one of the competitors, though the English factors 
had prudently avoided taking any part in the contention; for 
as it was impossible to foresee who might ultimately, be the 
Mogul, it was considered as equally dangerous “ to solicit, og 
to accept of, protection.” The further aggressions of the Dutch, 
also, proved very injurious; and the Company were again ipr 

274 duced 


Commons resolved, that whoever should presume to carry their Lordships’ 
aécree against the Company, into execution, should be deemed a betrayer of 
the rights and liberties of the Commons of England, and guilty of a breach 
of privilege. ‘The contest was kept ap with unremitting animosity till the 
year 1670, when the King persuaded both Houses to erase the whole of the 
Proceedings, upon the affair, from their Jou It is believed that Skinner 
never obtained any redress. Ibid, p. 127, 128. 





The circumstance of Cromwell's granting a Charter to the East-India 
Company, is unquestionable ; yet it may be stated as. singular fact, on the 
authority of Mr. Brace, that “no eopy of it can be discovered either among 
the records of the State, or of the Company.” Ann. Vol, I. p. 529. 
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duced to petition both Cromwell and the Council of State forire- 
dress, Whilst those petitions were under consideration, the do- 
cease of the Protector, and the unsettled state of public affairs, 
threw the Company into fresh embarrassmonts, and for two years 
rendered it dangerous to give decisive instructions to their Pre- 
sidencies, antl Factories. ‘Their servants in India, therefore, 
were obliged to act under so mach uncertainty, that instend of dis- 
patching the homeward fleets, direct to England, they jadged it 
necessiry to order them to proceed to snceessive ports, and await 
intelligence at ench station, whether they could return to thelr 
own country with the requisite security to the property entrusted 
to them, * In the three years 1658, 1659, and 1660, the total 
amount of the Company’s exports was 251,6831, and consisted of 
bullion, 27,8201. and goods to the amount of 23,7631. 4 

On the Restoration of Charles the Second, the Company pre+ 
sented a congratulatory address to the King, accompanying it with 
a service of Plate, valued at 3,0001, another service of 1,0001. va- 
Jue, was given to the Duke of York. 

In 1661 (April the 8d.) the King granted to'the Company, & 
new Charter, the preamble to which «tates that they Ind beew 
for a long time, 2 Corporation, (to the houour and profit of the 
uation) that they had enjoyed certain liberties aud privileges 
granted by Queeu Elizabeth and King James, and “that divers 
disorders had heen committed to the prejudice of the Company, 
and interruption of their trade, as well by the King’s own sub- 
jects, as by Foreigners ;’ for yedress of which, the Governor and 
Company were by this charter, again declared, and confirmed to 
he, a Body corporate and politic, in deed and in name, with per 
petaal succession, power to purchase and to aliewate lands, &e, 
that they should, “ for ever hereafter, have, ase, and enjoy, the 
whole, eutire, and only trade and traffic, to and from the Baste 
Indies ;” that they might re-export foreign silver to the amount 

of 


Bruce's Aon. Vol 1. p. 574, ° ¢ Milb. Ori, Com, Vol. Te p, atm 
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of 50,0001. yearly ; that no English subject should trade to the 
East-Indies without the Company’s licence, under the penalty of 
the seizure of their shipping, and imprisonment during the King’s 
pleasure ; that the Adventurers should have votes in proportion’ 
to their stock, 5001. stock to constitute one vote ; that all plan- 
tations, forts, fortifications, factoties, or colonies, acquired by the 
Company in the East-Indies should be under their own com- 
mand, with full power to appoint all Governors and other officers; 
that they might send “ ships of war, men, or ammunition ;” for 
defence of their factories and other places of trade in the East- 
Indies, and have authority “to make Peace or War, with any 
Prince or People, that are not Christians;” that they might 
erect fortifications “ at St. Helena *, or elsewhere, within: the 

limits 


© The Island of St, Helena, (which is reputed to have been raised in remote 
ages, from the depths of the ocean hy a volcano) was originslly takew 
possession of by the Dutch, who formed a settlement there ; but having sub- 
sequently abandoned it, and conveyed their colonists to the Cape of Good 
Hope, the English East-India Company assumed the sovereignty of the 
Taland in the year 1651. Jealous of this occupation by the English, of « 
station which might facilitate the navigation to and from the Indies, the 
Dutch in 1665, retook St. Helena, but were expelled from it in the same 
year, From that period, haviug a sulubrious air, with abundance of good 
water, tropical fruits, and vegetables, it became a useful resting-place for 
the honseward-bound India ships; and the Company's setilcinents were ordered 
to send thither, live stock, seeds for cultivation, and slaves.’ The Company 
also, extended and improved the fortifications, and have from that period 
contigued in possession of the island, excepting for some months in the year 
1672 and 1673, when it was captured by the Dutch, but was retaken in May, 
1673, by a division of the King’s fleet, under Captain (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Mundane, In consequence of this event, the right to St. Helena was cousi- 
sidered as vested in the Crown; and the Company thought it expedient to 
petition that it should be re granted to them, on the ground of its being s0 
# commodious, for the refreshing of their servants and people in their returns 
homeward.” His Majesty, therefore, by a charter, dated December the 16th, 
1673, gave the Island, with all stores, royaltics, &c. (and in the fullest mane 
pper,) to the Company, for evermore, ** to be held as of the manor of East 
Greenwich, 
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limits and bounds of trade which ad beet granted to thems". 
and export, duty-free, whatever provision, ammunition, &e, might 
be requisite for the same, as well as carry outany mumber of men, 
“ being willing thereanto,’” ax they should think fit; that they: 
should seize unlicensed persons, and send them to Evyland, mind 
for the better discovery of abuses, have power to examine wit. 
nesses opon oath, They were restricted, however, frome trading 
with the subjects of any Christion Prince or People, im amity 
with England, without their express consent, and their exelasive: 
as before, declared to be abroxated after three 
if it should appear that the trade was not “ profilas 

ble to the realin.”” * 

‘The wew Joint Stock having becn limited, as already: metny 
tioned, to seven years, that term expired in 1664, when, by & 
statement of accounts it appeared that the Company possessed ia 
India, * quick and dead stock,’ to the value of 435,7591, awd in 
England, cath and bullion, 37,6631, slrugy 3,8851. popper, Ke, 
$221, piece goods, 11, 3751, saltpetre, Ke, 12,3931. cash advanced 
on account of exports, 92271. household furniture 112), and lease: 
of house in Leadenball Street, 1,0001.—all which, with the sum of 
127,9351. owing to them for goods sold, and other debts amounting: 
to 21,3161. formed a total of 661,441). ‘The debts of the Company 
were 166,8071, leaving a balance in their favoar of 495,6341. or 


Greenwich, in free and common soceage ; and reserving ealy the allegiance 
ef the inhabitants ‘They were olve empowered to make laws for the Govern 
meet of the Island, and to panish offenders, by fines amerciaments, amd tine 
pehonment 5 and when the quality of the offence shodld require, by taking: 
away lifeor member.” The Governors of St. Helens appointed by the Com. 
paoy, were nlso authorized to hold sessions, repel invaders and enleeswed 
persons, and exercise martial law. A competent civil end military eate 
blishwent has been ever since kept up at St. Helena; the broeding of cattle, 
co. has been encouraged, and every means exerted to make the increase of re 
freshiments adequate to to the wants of the augmented shipping of the Come 
pany, all their commanders having regular arders to touch there om thelr hommes 
ard voyage. 
* Prin, Charters, p. 54-72 
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about 301. per cent. above their original capital. In 1666, a com 
siderable loss was sustained, through the destruction of the 
Company’s saltpetre warehouses, and of the pepper in the vaults 
under the Royal Exchange, during the Fire of London: their 
other warehouses escaped the conflagration. 

About this period, and for many years afterwards, the Com- 
pany’s affairs in India were carried on under great difficulties; 
partly, through the continued aggressions of the Dutch, and 
partly, in consequence of the long protracted war between the 
Emperor Aurungzebe (third son to Shah Jehan, who bad now ob- 
tained uncontrolled possession of his father’s dominions) aad 
Sevagee, the enterprizing founder of the Mahratta Kingdom, 

At the time of the Restoration of Charles the Second, the Dutch 
were engaged in war with the Portuguese; and whilst Charles waa 
afterwards mediating in Europe, between the helligerents, the 
Dutch, in the East, attempted to expel the Portuguese from Mala- 
bar; and availing themselves of their naval power, they proceed- 
ed to search and to pillage English vessels bound for Bantam 
with Malabar cloths, under pretext that such vessels secreted Por- 
tuguese property. They likewise compelled the British to give 
up the Island of Damm, near Banda, which the Company’s agents 
had recently acquired by treaty with the native chiefs, who agreed 
to hold the Island of the King of England, and to deliver to hig 
Majesty, ‘ a nutmeg tree with the earth adhering to it, asa 
pledge of their homage.’* In the war which broke out between 
England and Holland iu 1665, the Island of Polaroon, which 
had been surrendered under Cromwell’s treaty, was again seized 
by the Dutch; and no mention being made of it in the pacification 
of 1667, the British claim to the [sland was understood as with- _ 
drawn.t 

Though thus harassed, the English Company strenuously dir 
rected their exertions to new sources pf trade; and by their or- 
ders, the factors at Bantam made laborious and unremitting ef- 
forts to plant establishments on the shores and is}ands of the 

Ching 
 Grant’sSketch, p.74 1 Bruce's Ann, Vol. II. p. 168. 
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China and Japan seas, Experiments to this effect took place in 
Siam, in Cambodia, in Tosiquin, at Tywan in Formosa, at Nax 
gassica, in Japan, and at Macao, in China ; but with little pros- 
pect of success, ax they could only settle small factories at 
‘Tywan, ond in Tonquin, Io the kingdoms of Siam and Came 
bodia, the Dutch asserted an exclosive right of trade; and in 
Japan, where they were barely tolerated, they effvetually yre~ 
judiced the minds of the government by describing the English 
zs a nation in close connection with the Porteguese, whom the 
Japanese held in dislike, The recent marriage of Charles the 
Second with the Iofunta of Portugal, gave weight to this repre 

tation ; but still more, in the opinion of the natives, was de- 
rived from the St. George's Cross on the the Britannie flag, which 
was considered by them as the symbol of the Portuguese faith. 
At Macao, the Portuguese themselves were strongly established; 
and the Company's agents could not obtain permission to form a 
sotttement there, 

‘The British residents at Surat were in a state of the greatest 
inseeutity during the whole of the protracted contest between 
Aurongzobe and Sevagee; and they were by tums, obliged to 
femporize with both parties. In January, 1663-4, Sevagee sur 

ised the town, and plundered it to the amount of a milfion ster 

+ but the English factory was preserved by the good con- 
duct of its President, Sir George Oxenden, who ordering up 
the ship's crews to aid in its defence, bravely repelled the at- 
tack of Sevagee, and gained time for the arrival of the Mogut 
army. Through this action, Aurangzebe was induced to grant 
to the English an extension of theit privileges. In October, 
1670, Surat was again plundered by Sevagec, of immense treasures; 
but the same successful resistance ax before, was made by the 
English Factory ; though some men and goods in their detached 
warehouses were lost, The trade, however, which had heen been 
carried on with the intand parts of the country was almost wholly 
impeded by these successive irraptions, 


+ Tho 
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The treaty of Breda, which had been made in 1667, on the 
Principal of the uti possidetis, had left the Dutch in quiet pos 
session of the Islands of Polaroon and Damm; and it was pro. 
bably, through the discontent thus excited among the East-India 
Adventures, that the Island of Bombay which had been bestowed 
on King Charles, as a marriage portion with Catharine of Portus 
gal, was granted with all. its atores and appurtenances to the 
Company, in perpetuity, ou the 27th of March, 1668; “ to be 
held as of the manor of East Greenwich, in free and common 
soccage,” on payment, “ at the Custom House, London,” of the 
aunual rent of 101.” “ in gold.” on the “ ‘30th of September, 
yearly, for ever.” New and extraordinary privileges were an- 
nexed to the grant ; but the Company were not to sell or alienate 
the Island, to any persons whatever excepting such as were sub- 
jects of the British crown. They were allowed to legislate for 
their new possession ; and to exercise through the medium of 

their 


© “This acquisition,” says Mr, Grant, ‘ was precisely such @ one as the 
Company and their servants at Sorat, had long required. It was nut only an 
independent but an insular possession ; and within a sail of 200 miles from 
Surat,a very practicable distance, considered with respect to the vast range oc- 
cupied by the British establishments. At the same time, the Company were 
Both encouraged and enabled to improve the grant by the full powers with 
which it was accompanied. The fortifications of the station were diligently 
enlarged and strengthened. Every encouragement was held out both to 
English and native settlers ; and among the latter, particularly to those of 
the manufacturing class. More especially, a remission of customs was pro- 
claimed for five years, looms were provided, houses were built, a perfect 
toleration was established, and an exact system of justice framed. The set- 
tlement grew rapidly in strength, in wealth, and in n population formed 
from a motley assemblage of the most various races and sects. When the 
cemion took place, the ordnance of the gerrison amounted to twenty-one 
pieces of cannon, but in 1673-4, that is about six years afterwards, that 
number had been augmented to one hundred: Atthe tine of the cession, the 
annual revenues of the Island, comprising customs, were estimated at 6,4901, 
sterling. In 1675-6, although the customs then levied were remarkably mo- 
derate, the revenues were computed at 12,0371. sterling.” Grani’s Sketch, 
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their local officers, both civil and criminal jurisdiction éved to 
the deprivation of life or member,’ where ‘ the quality of the 
offence should require ;* but it was enjoined that the taws 
and proceedings should be consonant with reason, and“ as near 
es may be,’ agreeably to the laws and polity of Bogland. ‘They 
were also privileged to maintain their authority by force of atm, 
Agoinst nil foos, domestic or foreign ; and for this purpose, the 
focal governor was empowered, it all cases of invasion, rebellion, 
or mutiny, to exercise martial law. ‘Phe natives of Bombay were 
declared to have the samo liberties as national-born subjects ; and 
all the “ powers, priviteges, and nathorities,"” granted by” this 
Charter, were declared to be vested in the Company, in regard to 
all other territories and places whatever, whieh they might at any 
future time, purchase, or lawfully aequire?” ‘witha the Heatisr et 
their exclusive trade in the East-Indies *. 

‘The settlement at Madras, with its dependencies onthe const, 
participated in the difficulties which had so greatly injured the 
‘Company’s trade in other parts of India; and contributions, under 
the denomination of presents, were obliged to be frequently given 
to the subordinate officers of the native Princes, in order to se= 
cure a continuance of privileges. These exactions, it is trae were 
pot 80 often levied at Madras itself, as on its dependent fheto- 
ries ; yet, in one instance, (anno 1669-70) the refusal ofa present 
to the Naig ofthe district, led to the besieging of Fort St. George, 
till on application to the Nabob, the rapacious chieftain was or- 
dered to withdraw his troops. In Janoary, 1671-2, the Com- 
pany obtained « grant of the remaining moiety of the customs of 
Madras, ou agrecing to pay the Nabob an annual rent of 1,200 
pagodas, 

‘The year 1672 is memorable in the ansals of the English 
Company, from being the era in which the Freuel first appea 
on the coust of Coromandel as commercial rivals. 4 


* Prin. Charters, p, 00—95, t Bruce's Ann, Vol. IZ. p, $73. 
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funded nearSt. Thomé, which then belonged tothe King of Golcon- 
dab, they carried it by assault, and formed a sottloment there; but in 
1674 after a gallant defence, they were obliged to surrendor through 
jine toa powerful Dutch armament, aided by the army of Gol- 
‘coudali. With the wreck of their forces, however, they contrived 
to form an establishment at Poudicherry; which village, witha 
winall adjacent district, they purchased from the King of Visiupoar, 
and subsequently rendered it one of the most fourishing European 
cities in Tudin. 
* ‘Phe following statement of the Company’s affairs was Urawn 
inp for the information of Government, and in answer to'the inju- 
rions representations of their enemies, whw asserted that the quan- 
Aity of bullion exported by the Company was both prejudicial 
to the interests of the Kingdom, and detrimental to commercial 
credit. 
A Particular of all bullion (icold, silver, and piceos of eight) 
shipt out by the Company, since the year 1667-63, to this present 
year, 1674. ) 





© In lieu whereof, und of several sorts of mauufactures went out 
hy the Company, there‘hath beeu paid unto his Majesty for eus~ 
‘tom, yearly /coummanibus annis/ the sum of about 35,0001, 

Awd for increasing the navigation and strength of this King- 
dom, there hath heen built, within that time, and are now it 
Huildiug, tweuty-fonr sail of ships {tom 350, to 600 tons burden, 
aud they have paid for froight aud wages yearly, to the ainouut of 
100,001, jper annum, 

“ Aud have furnished his Majesty’s Kingdoms of England, 

8 Scotland, 
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Scotland, and Ireland, with all sorts of East-Iniin commoditice, 

(excepting cinamon, cloves, nuts, and mace) which, had they 

not done, would have cost the Kingdom far wreater rates to have 
ad from other nations, 

” Aud besides which, there is exported East-India pelt 
other countries (by moderate estimate) double the value of what 
they have xo exported in bullion, which is a very great increase 
to the stock of this Kingdom; anit the proceed of u greater 
port thereof is, from time to time, returned in gold and silver, 

“ Aud as for the permissions granted to others to sond on their 
ships, the Company ot Gading it convenient for themmelyes to 
tnide in diamonds, bezoar stones, ambergrease, musk, pearles, and 
other fine goods, they have given leave to others to trade thereim, 
paying oucly a small acknowledgment to the Company for freight, 
to the end that trade might not onely be preserved, but increasull, 
to the Kingdom's advantage ; by which also this Kingdom is mat 
onely furnished with those commodities, bat there is also jt 
from hence, of those fine goods, to great value, ante other coun 
tries, for increasing the stock of this Kingdom.” 

‘The Girst instance of the Company’s servants resorting to mar- 
tial law for the maintenance of their authority occurred in 1674, 
when, on the suppression of a mutiny at Bombay, three persons 
were condemned to death by a court-martial ; and, one of them, 
a Corporal Fake, was shot, on the 2ist of October". The Com- 
pany were at that period, endeavouring to make the Island of Bom= 
bay their principal emporinm for Eastern commerce, 

Notwithstanding the numerous dificulties onder whieh the 
Company's trade had been carried on in Indin, since the renewal 
of their charter, the unremitting indestry and enterprize of their 
agents had rendered it so generally beneScinl, thot in the year 
1676, the adventurers agreed to double their capital by aneans of 
their accumulated profits, Through this resolation, the enpital 
was increased to 739,7321. 403. and the price of India stock, 
which in 1664, was so low as 701 per cent, immediately rose to 

2451. 
* Bruce's Aue. Vol. IL p. 368. 
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2A5L.,per cent.* The quantity of tonnage annually taken ap by 
the Company about this period, varied from 4000 to 6000 tons, 
aud upwards; the ships employed in cach seeaon were from twelve 
to sixteen in number. . 

A very geveral clamour haying been excited against the éx- 

clusive rights of the Company,:and ageertions made that their 

. Charters had been forfeited as well by the ‘ miguse’ as ‘ nopus¢,’ 
of the privileges conferred upon them, the Directors in 1677, 
judged it necessary to petition for a. confirmatory charter: this 
was readily ‘granted by the King,. and, besides qoutaining an in- 
demnity for past offences, it empowered the Company to, establish 
a mint.at Bombay, and inyeated them with.a right to all peaal- 
ties arising from breach of contract, by their factors, agents, com- 
manders, &c.+ The value of the Indian commodities used at 
this time for home consumption, was thus stated in a pamphlet at- 
tributed to Sir Josiah Child, and generally considered as a demi- 
‘fficial one: “ pepper, 180,000Ibs. at eight-pence, 60001. ; salt- 
petre, 30,0001. ; raw-silk, and wrought-silks, 30,0001. ; calicoes, 
160,0001.; indigo and dregs, 15,0001; total 241,000.” The 
value of all the goods imported by the Company, and (in private 
trade) by their officers, in the season 1674-75, was computed at 
1,050,0001. 

Daring the ensuing eighteen or twenty years, the affairs of the 
‘Company were by no means so successful as they had been in 
the preceding period. The contentions between the native pow- 
ers still continued, and it was only with great difficulty that 
investments conld be procured whilst the inland country was suf- 
fering under the predatory incursions of the hostile parties. Even 
the Phirmaunds for liberty of trade, which had bcen obtained at 
considerable expense and trouble, were of little avail; nor could 
they at all be depended on, without making frequent presents to 
subordinate Rajahs and Governors in the districts to which they 
referred. The policy of the Dutch and Portuguese, who main- 

March 18th, 1814. 2uU - tained 


© Mecph, Eur, Com. p. 133. + Prin. Charters, p. 108—117, 
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tained their own privileges by force of arms, anil seeured 
the respect of the natives by successful opposition, angment- 
d the evils which the English laboured vader; for as the 
‘Cowpany’s servants had hitherto endeavoured to procnre a re- 
dress of grievances by remonstrances alone, their influctoe war 
found rapidly to decrease, and their protests were, in general, 
treated with coutemptnous disregard. ‘Their agents aiid “aol? 
‘were sometimes shut up in their own settlements, and some- 
times yet more degraded by actual imprisonment. ‘Phe fasidi- 
ous arts, and in many instances, piratical cotdiet Of the *Tn- 
torlopers,’ who were again exereising a powerful rivalry in the Tn- 
dian seas, aggravated their difficaliies and losses; and, at Teagth, 
the state of affairs became so serious and complicated, that the 
Court of Committees gave orders for the abandonment of se¥e- 
ral minor stations, and for the reduction of their estalishments at 
all the superior ones *. od 

In August 1682, in consequence of a civil war between the 
King of Bantam and his son, in which the latter was sasinted by 
the Dutch, the Company were totally expelled froth their factory, 
and divested of all their privileges at Bantam; and had they 
not immediately afterwards established « settlement at Bencoslen, 
in Sumatra, and fortified it at « vast expense, the pepper trade 
would have been wholly monopolized by their treacherous ene- 

ales, 

* In the senson 1676-77, the Company's trade nt, Sorat was rently dee 
wressed through the following circumstances;—The Mogul Eaiperor, Au~ 
rungecbe had exhausted his treasury by his wars in the Decas, and against 
the Patuns ; and all expedicnts had failed to obtein toney for the payment 
of kis troops. He was therefore obliged to have reeatirye tp thie seeret tier 
sures of the great Akbar, who hud swayed the Mogul Erupite from 2535 te 
160%, and whose coffers had been hitherte deewed sacred. ‘The quantity 
of gold nd silver found in this deposit, and distributed srowh 
geocies of the Emperor, lowered the price of the precious metals we com 
siderably, that the bullion received from Europe could uot be disposed of, 
but at a great loss; nor could any price be obtained for Bareptdm nrticles, 
which therefore og wuld under prime cost, Bruce's Aum, Vol, IL, p SM 
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mies. This event occasioned the Court to declate, that they 
should in future “ consider Bombay as an independent English set- 
tlement, and the seat of the power and trade of the English na- 
tion in the East-Indies.”* For some time, however, thie 
declaration could be but little acted on, as in the following 
year, the garrison of Bombay, under Captain Richard Keigwin, 
revolted from the Company’s authority, and kept possession of 
the Island during eleven months before they were ptevailed’on 
to submit. The principal avowed motives for this revolt, were 
« the selfish schemes,’ of the Company’s servants, and the ‘ ne- 
ceasity’ of preventing the Island being seized by Sambagee, (son 
and successor to Sevagee, the Mabratta Rajah) who was in pos- 
wession of Caranjab ; or by the Siddee, or Admiral of the Mo+ 
gal, who, with a numerous naval force lay near it, and each of 
whom had in view to expel the English from a station of which 
they had both been jealous for a number of years: the real 
eauses are said to have arisen from the strong disgust which the 
recent retrenchments had excited among the soldiery ; and from 
the iustigations of Messrs. Boucher and Petit, who having been 

_ dismissed from the council at Surat for aiding the projects of the 
Interlopers, had in revenge, reported to the native Governors and 
Princes, “ that the King of England had withdrawn his pro- 
tection from the Company, aud transferred it to them as a new 
commercial association ;” they had also made application to the 
Mogul, for liberty to establish a factory at Surat, with privileges 
similar to those of the Company. 

On the urrival from India of intelligence of the revolt at Bom- 
bay, end that Captain Keigwin had addressed letters to the King 
and the Duke of York, in justification of his own conduct, the 
Court appointed a Committee of Secresy with due authority to 
porsue whatever measures they should think requisite in this 
critical conjuncture. The Committee, having laid an able ex- 
position of facts before his Majesty, succceded in obtaining un 

2U2 order 
* Bruce's Ann, Vol. 11. p. 498. t Ibid. p. 514, 
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order under the sigti-matiial, for Ue reclelivery of Bénitiny tauthe 
Company's agents : 8 Wovyil comission’ lio, was! feet, “nid. 
nating Dr, St, Joli, Judge ‘AdVbeate ; "with fall powerw tal pro~ 
coed to Tudia, and ‘act ayaibsb offendéts’greedbily tor ‘the! pto- 
visions of {he Company's Charters, “Phat getitleniiin Tenelied. 
Surat in September, 1684, and after inaking the Weeeakary In- 
quiries, he addressed a masterly Report to the King and Céunell 
on the general state ofthe Company's aifirs;! in witieh, iter 
stating that the revolt at Bombay“ bad!arisen froin tli 

tions and crimes of the Litetlopers, with whom’ Capta 

was intimately connected, and’ who, totigh he tised thé Ring's 
name and authority in- his ' proceedings, “Had “been “Hallidleed 
solely by predatory ‘and rebellious motives? Te gave it al Bis 
adviog, that “ President Child should be appointed thd King's 
Lord-Admiral in Thdin, with fall poWers'to seize aiid’ 

justice the Tnterlopers of every description ;”” and ‘he eoucided 
by repeating that “ unless the Portuguese did Datel’ kould be 
prevented from carrying ito execation UheiF fixed projece Gf &x- 
felling the English from their trade’ahd tetories, and wiiléss the 
Tnterlopers in England, as well as in Tidia, should bd aujppressed, 
the trade between England and the East-Lndies’ could not ¢on- 
tinue for three years”? * 

‘The alfairs of the Company at this’ period ‘were ailmiliistored 
principally by the brothers Sir Sosiab, ind’ Mr, (alteeimnly Str 
Jolin) Child; the former of whom was the leading’ | 1 
the Court of Committees, and latter,’ chief officer of the’ Pyesi- 

at Surat, "The influence of these gentlemen’ Ted Yo. the 

by the English, of a diferent system of policy ta Tidin 

hitherto boon pursued : Lis outlines were first, the tim= 
ployment, and the strcquous assertion of, the’ auttiority” of the 
Company over British subjects within the limits of thelr eine 
ters: sceondly, retaliation by force of arms, on the! Tiidias 
Princes who had oppresied their settlements, amd, & dating at- 
Nemmpt 
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‘tempt at the attainmeyt of political strength and dominion in the 
Bat” * To give effect to this system, which was studiously mo- 
-delled from the proceedings of ¢ the wise Dutch, ax they are Tew 
peatedly atyled in the official papers, Sir John Child, was under 
‘the Royal Patent nominated ¢ Captain Genera) and Admiral of all 
‘the Company’s forces by sca and land, in the northern parts of 
Andie, from Cape Comorin to the Gulf of Persin;’ and a Secret 
Committee was. appointed for, ‘ re-asserting the Company’s rights 
sof trade ii in Bengal, and for preventing, in futare, the oppressions 
of their agents, either by the Nabob or Butch, in the exercise 
-of those rights, which they had acquired by Phirmaunds,’ + 

‘The plan which was now formed bythe Company for the axsump- 
Aion of a political and military character i in India, was sanctioned 
by the English government; and, with the approbation of Jamcs 
‘the Second, who had recently succeeded to the throne, an arma- 
ment, consisting of ten ships, with 600 soldiers on board, was 
Sitted ont for Bengal, for the purpose of commencing hostilities 
against ‘ the Nabob of Dacea, aud the Mogul his superior.’ I 
was not, howeter, against these princes alone, that the Com- 
peny’s efforts were to be directed, but generally, against all the 
spowers in India with whom they had cause of dispute, The in- 
structions from the Secret Committee were on this head abun; 
dantly explicit ; though a temporizing policy was to be main 
tained, till the Company’s agents, either by treaty or by force, 
had acquired the menus of cstablishing a sufficient number of for: 
tified stations to enable them to unmask their designs with more 
safety, On the arrival of the armament in India, it was to be 
united with nine other ships belonging to the Company; and the 
troops were to be increased so as to form an effective regiment of 
1000 men. Chittagong, a strong. town belonging to the Nabob, on 
the east side of the Bay of Bengal, was to be takcu possession 
of, and fortified in the best manner with 200 pieces of cannon ; 
treatics of friendship being entered into with the King of Aracan, 

2U3 and 


* Grant's Sketch, p. 98. + Bruce's Ann,’ Vol. LI. p. 557. 
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and other Hindoo Chiefs, whose poet 3 arth 
terprize. The Mogul’s ships of every ption, wer 
seized, and a Court of Admiralty appointed at Be 
demu the prizes. After the surrender of agong, # 
werd to proceed against Dacca; snd as it was | r 
Nabob would fly from that city, peace was then to be 
him, on condition that he should cede the city and 
Chittagong to the Company, allow the rupees caine 


armament was to retalinte on the King of Siam, by 
vessels, for the losses which the Company bad stat 
dominions; and should the Portuguese continue to exi 
toms at Tanah and Caranjah, to attempt the recave 
sete, and the other dependencies of Bombay, which ha 
ceeded with that Island to Charles the Second; but had 


yet been surrendered. The fleet was then to sail ron 
St, Gorge, ani assist in extending the trade from the 

del Coast to the Southern Seas; and in supporting 
tory at Priaman, in Sumatra, which was to be st ong 

anil garrisoned. ‘The goods and vessels of the Kings of 
and Jambee, were to be seized as a reparation for inju 

the King of Golcondah was to be aided in the war he was 
carrying on against the Dutcl, in return for which & 

for coining rupees was to be solicited, ax well as 8 gra 
‘Thomé, as an English possession *. To further this 
of important objects, it was judged expedient to vest t 
rection of the Company’s affairs in India, in Sir John Child, 
was appointed ‘ Governor-General,’ as the office las been 


a discretionary authority to continge the war, or to n 
according to circumstances ; and was directed to declare 
a Regency, 


¢ Bivce’s Ann. Vol, 18. p, 538—S6T, 
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e Regency, like those. of the Dutch at Batavia and Columbo, in 
order that it might become the seat of the Company’s go- 
vernment, end that they might assume the rank of an Indian 
power. 2 

On the 12th of April, 1686, the King, as a means of for-_ 
warding the above desigas, granted the Company a new Charter, 
which, besides confirming all their former privileges, invested 
them with power to erect Courts of Judicature, for determining 
all causes arising from the seizure of vessels trading in India 
unauthorized, &c.; to exercise the ‘ law-martial, during the 
time of war in India, as well on board their ships at sea, as in 
their settlements on shore; and to ‘ coin any species of money 
in their forts, usually coined by the Princes of the country,’ 
such money to be current in all places within the Company’s 
Timits. * 

In the extensive field on which the Company had projected to 
carry on their warfare, it was not to be expected but that some 
failures would happen; yet it was by no means conceived that 
‘their comprehensive scheme for attaining territorial independency 
would altogether fail in the then distracted state of the native 
Powers. Such, however, with a few immaterial exceptions, was 
the actual fact ; the Company. had over-rated their strength ; and 
in addition to the numerous difficulties which arose out of the 
attempt itself, the waut of energy and skilful combination among” 
some of their officers, and the misconduct and wavering policy of 
others, proved insurmountable obstacles to success. 

The expedition from England reached India, only in detached 
portions ; and the ships were in need of considerable repairs. 
Whilst the first division, also, was lying in the Bay of Bengal, 
awaiting the remainder of the fleet, which had the greater part of 
the troops on board, an accidental quarrel between three English 
soldiers and some of the Nabob’s Peons, in the Bazar at Hooghley, 
or Hughley, led to a prematore commencement of hostilities ; and 

204 the 
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the inteided surprise’ of Chittayoug’ was thireby! prevented: 
Alter the defedt of the Nabebs troops) thie destrtetiba'of a tater 
téty of eleveh! gins, the cubtotading of the towh, and the Burning 
of 500 houses, the Phousdar solicited a cessation of arms ; and het 
enjuged, sabvequent}y, to itsde Perwaitualis, for restoring the 
privileges of tradé'to the English, tila Phirtiaund could be pre= 
cured’ from the Mogul. ‘The agent nnd’ Council, However, supe 
posing that he acted thus to gain'tine, aiid haylag thetselyes!re 
ceived positive orders to obtain possession of Chittagong, and to" 
insist on # conipensation for the Cottipiiny’d lasses 

estimated at 6,625,000 rupees) retired for greater seedrity, frony 
Hughley té Ciutartatted, a town immediately Fo 
Calcutta: this was of the 20th of Décentbet, 1636, 

During the three following years « sort of deaneyr etal 
was carried on, aud much important time was lost, in prolrteted: 
riegocintions, through the artful’ policy of the’ Nabob, and of 
Muclitar Khai, the Governot of Surat. The’ siiecestes’ of Awe 
Tutigadbe over the Mahrattas, and tis congdest of the'Mezdomw 
of Visiapour add Goleondah, entirely didsipated the hopes whet 
the Company had formed of obtaining’ atsistante frém Sambayee 
Hajall's and it way tiot unlikely that’ even Port St, George'would 
Bé attacked by’ the Einperor’s' forces: ‘The Council which Sir 
Jolin Child had left at Surat, when be fially quitted'it for Bowie 
Way, ih May 1687, was imptissiied; and though a piroyisionsh 
Cortvention was afterwards sigmed by Muclitar Khan, its prov 
visions were so litite adhered to, that the'sime officer, in Décany 
bor, 1688, gave orders for all the Compatiy’s goods at Surat to” 
be sold, and offered u targe teward fot seizing Sif Jolin Child, 
dither alive or deal, Th the following year, Bombay itself wat 

i 


* Brooe’s Ann. Vol. 2. p. 638, Tt Wy not jhprebatle owt thf. this sen 
tion of the peuvisional Convention was oceasioned by the condect of 
tain Heath, who had been sent with reinforcements from Englaad, and 
jog united the Company's fleet to the amount of 15 sail, proceeded to Balla 
yore Roads, where, contrary to the wishes of the Agent and Counell, and 
netrithy 
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invaded by 2 Mogel fleet, under the Siddee, or. Admiral; and 
though his: troeps were several times. repulsed by. the English, 
soldiers they. got possession. of Mazim, Mazagon, and Sion,. and- 
ultimately laid siege ta the town and castle. 

Previously to tho invasion ef Bombay, a new Governon,. 
(Rttimand Khan): was: sppointed for Surat, and with bim, Siz, 
Joha Child, induced by: the urgeney of affairs, made fresh: efforte,. 
to negociate, though under cireamatances most unfavourable; - far. 
at this period, Aurungzebe having seized the family and. trea- 
sares of Sembagee, and oversrun. almest every part of his des 
mimions,: seemed determined. to render the. Kuropean powers: 
trading.to India entirely dependent on bis own authority. Beform 
amy. agreement could be made. Sic John Child died; (Feb. tha 
4th, 1688-69) and the office of President devolving on Mr. Hare 
ris, who was then confined in irons at Surat, that gentlemgy 
fouud himself constrained to accept a new Phirmaund from'the Me~ 
gel on whatever terms it conld poasibly be obtained. Had the 
Governor-General bimeelf, indeed, still have varvived, it does not 
appear but that he would have been equally obliged to suk, 
mission, in the then extremity of the Company’s affuirs; the 
Phirmaynd having been negocisted by bis own Commissioner, 
This carious iustrument bears date on the 27th of February, 
3688-89, and has been thus translated :— 

© All the English beving made a most humble submissive 
petition, that the crimes they have done may be pardoned, and 
requested another Phirmaund to make their being forgiven manix 
fest, and sent their Vakkeels to the Heavenly palace, the most 
illastriogy in the world, to get the Royal fayoar ; and Ettimand 

Caun, 


notwithstanding « Perwannsh for peace had been received by the Gover- 
Bor from the Nabob, he caused the treops and seamen to be Innded, and at- 
stacked and took a battery of $0 gons, and plundered the town of Balasore. 
Oa this occasion, the English factory was barned by the Governor, and the 
‘Company's servants, who had been previously detained ae prisoners, were 
parried up the country, and all subsequent efforts for their release proved un 
prailing, Ibid, p. 648, 
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Caun, the Governor of Surat’ petition to the famous Gourt, 
equal to the skic, being arrived, (stating) that they would pre- 
sent the great King with a fine of 150,000 rapecs to his most 
noble Treasury, resembling the Sun, and would restore the Mer 
chants’ goods they lad taken away, to the owners of them, and 
would walk by the ancient customs of the Port, and behave 
themselves for the future, no more in such a shameful man- 
ner :—therefore his Majesty, according to his duly fayour to all 
the people of the world, hath pardoned their faults, and mera 
cifully forgiven them; and ont of his princely condescension 
agrees, that the Present be put into the treasury of the Port, that 
the Merchants’ goods be returned, the town Gourish, and they 
[the English] follow their trade, a» in formertimes, and that 
Mr, Child who did the disgrace, be turned ont amd expelied.’* 
‘The Phirmaund conclades with the words, “ This order is inre~ 
versible;” and so fally indeed, were its conditions acted on, that 
the Governor of Surat refused to recall the Siddee from Bom- 
bay, till the goods taken by the English should be restored, and. 
the fine paid to the Mogul: “ with these demands the Agent 
and Council at Surat were at last obliged most reluctantly to 
comply ;” * yet it was not till the 22d of June that they could 
obtain the entire re-posscssion of the Island, « 

A great nomber of vessels, richly, freighted, and chiefly be 
longing to the Mahomedan Inhabitents of Surat, was captured 
during the war; yet as the Company were obliged by the treaty 
to ‘ restore the Merchants’ goods,’ it seems probable that they 

obtained 


© Bruce's Ann. Vol If, p. 42 The lofty ‘seyte of the Tinparlal Pitre 
taaund, or Treaty, although the terme * were certainly hewiliating,”* remarks 
Mr. Grant, ought to be construed with much abatement, considering the 
characteristic pomposity and assumption of Bastera Courts,” more expecially, 

whew we recollect, that, in yur own day, the King of Avs, im forsninyg rem 
Intions of amity with the British pation, intimated Sis sentiments to the 
vetnor-Geperal of Bengal, by decinring that, as the British Ambassador * 
strived under the gelden soles of the Royal feet, bis Majesty, who was 
Lard of the present Life,’ and ‘ possessed of the eight prerogatives of am Ame 
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ebtained very little advantage from these prizes.® The prose- 
cation of hostilities against thc Siamese was, after the taking of 
several trading vessels, diverted by a revolution in which the’ 
* King of Siam was put to death; together with a Mr. Phaulkon, 
often called Lord Phaulkon, who by his address, “ having raised’ 
himself from a pedestrian condition in the service of the Company 
to the highest offices of the Court of Siam,” had effectually ex- 
erted his influence to destroy the commerce of his former em- 
ployers. The vacant throne was usurped by the Siamese Ge- 
neral who led the revolt, and who soon afterwards permitted 
the Company’s agents to renew their intercourse with his King-' 


Almost immediately after the conclusion of the Mogul 
war, the Presidency of Fort St. George purchased a new settle- 
ment of importance on the Coromandel coast, viz. Tignapatam, 
or Fort St. David, as it has since been denominated, which was 
granted in full right to the English under the seal of the Ram- 
Rajah, or Hindoo King, and by acowl from the Sabah of the 
Carnatic. The Rajah was at that time besieged in the strong 
fortress of Gingee by the armies of Aurungzebe; yet on his final 
discomfitare, the grant was confirmed by the Mogul General. 

The ill success of the war in India, and the want of a direct 
support from Government about the immediate era of the Revo- 
Igtion 
gel,’ was pleased to “take into his protection the English nation both of 
Bengal and Enrope, in the same manner ashe extended that protection to 
the countries of Assam, China, Ceylon, and Kio Cossé.” Grant’s Sketch. 
P- 10S ; from « Letter of the four chief Ministers of Ava to Lord Wellesley, 
MS. . 
‘© The annoal voyage of the Pilgrims, from Surat to Judda, and thence to 
‘Mecca, formed an important part of We Mabomedan religion, in India, but 
bad been frequently rendered impracticable daring the war with the Company. 
It is not unlikely that the preservation of the British power in the peninsula of 
India was owing to this circumstance ; as Mr. Harris, who had succeeded to 
the Presidency of Bombay, gave it as his opinion, that “ the real cause of the 
‘Mogal having granted peace to the English was to allow a free passage to 
and from Judds, to the Pilgrims.” Bruce's Annals, Vol. III, p, 184 
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Jotion of 1688, hail greatly emboldened) the Private, ‘Traders, 
whose numbers were much increased, and who now, acting inthe 
more decided character of mercantile Associations, 
vantage of the carrent opinion of Use times, denied the validity, of 
‘the Company's rights to an exclusive trade; such rights having, 
proceeded only, from. the grauts of Soyereigns, and, not, being 
founded on the consent ef the nation expressly given by.an Ack 
of the Legislature, These objections hecawe, the subject of in- 
‘vestigation before a Committee of the Houseof, Commons, which 
having. fully beard both the propositions of ue Traders andy the 
defence of the Company, came to the resolution (Janaary, the 16th, 
1639-90) “ that it is the opinion of this’ Committee that the b 
way to manage the Eant-India trade, is to have it ina new Com- 
Dany, and a new Joint Stock, and. this to, be established by Ack 
of Parliament, bat. the present Compmey to contioue the trade 
exclusive of all others, either of Lnterlopors or Permission ships 
till it be established.” The Private Traders ismmediately sub- 
scribed 180,001. for a new Joint Stock; butfurther 
‘Were thon put a stop to through the dissolution of Parliament. — 

Wher the subject was again brought forward in the following 
year, the whole basiness was referreil by the House of Commeny 
to the King, and by him, tothe Privy Council; who, valuing the 
Company's capital at only 740,000), preposed that it 
increased to at least 1,600,000. .but not to exceed 
and that the new Subscribers of the additional capital should le 
incorporated with the old members for a period of twenty-one 
years. They also, drew up a sobemo, containing thirty-two 
Propositions, for the management of the intended new oe 
pany. 

In their answer to. this proposal, the (rapa 
their present stock was worth much moro than 1,600,000), 
which the Privy Council had proposed it should, be ers 
that their forts and territories in India, which had cast them mort 
than a million sterling were their own for ever; and that the 


purposed regulations were better provided for by joe 
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On the 14th of November 1692, Sir Bdward Seymour, by com- 
mand of the'King, laid’ béfure the House of Commons the propo- 
sitions of the Privy Council, and the Company’s answers to them, 

“together ‘with the opinion of the Judges, which’ was, that “the 
Company could not be legully dissolved without three yenrs”-16- 
‘Hice, aad that no Other Company coukt begin their operations tilt 
“the €Xpiration Of three years.’ "The Commons, ater manyvebie- 
“tient debates on the Wabject, ‘at Fength presented 'an Address to: 
“the King (February the 26th, 1092-93) praying * that he'world 
“Gissolve'the Company upon three’ years’ notice :* and his’ Majesty 
“arldWered that le Would “ consider the Address.” 

‘Soa fow days afterwards the Parliament ‘was (prorégued 7 but 
‘previously to this, an Act had been passed for levying’ a duty of 
“ll pet Cont. on the Joint-Stock Cupitals'of the Bast-fidia, "the 
Royal’ Afficin, and the Hudson’s Bay, Companies j'to" be” paid 
i foor quarterly instalments, coinmencing onthe 25th of Mareh, 
'1693,'on pain of forfeiting their Charters. ““Phrongh’ some inex- 
* plicable neglect the East-India Company delayed’ the payment! of 
“the first installment of the new tax till ‘some’ dayw had elapsed® 
“after the fixed period ; this circumistance was’ eagerly denowneed 
Wy thelr clvemies, 28/a vidlation of ‘the law, and that their exela~ 
“vive privileges of trade were thereby ‘rehdered void! and! niga- 
“tory. “Notwithstanding, However, such ‘xa tuntowird evetit, the 
‘Company fold meaus to obtain & renewal of theit Charters from 
‘ithe’ King, by his Letters Patent, dated October the 28rd, 1693, 
“which, besides’ re-investing ‘them with all fornter privitegew "and 
“Fights, fatified all the acts done hy the Compavy siviee ‘the 24th 

‘of Mareh: this new grant was to be revoked if the Company did! 
wot comply with all the alterations and regulations which the So- 
vereign, with the advice of the Privy Council, should * thinks fit 
ito make, in regard’ to the government of the Company and mi- 
“nagement of their trade, &e: previous to September the 20th, 
1694; undunless they should make good their last quarterly pay-- 
7 ment 
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ment of 9,300), charged on their Joint Stock, by the 26th of De+ 
cember, 1693.* Besides these public conditions, “the Company 
came under an obligation to export, ou the ships of the nea 
son, English manufactures to the value of 150,0001!% 
‘The regulations of the King for the future conduct of the Bast- 
India Company were contained in two separate Letters Patent, 
the first bearing date November the 14th, 1693, and tho last, 
September the 28th, 1694, By these instruments, it was ‘ di- 
rected, and ‘ordained, that the Joint Stock of the Company 
should be augmented 744,000, “ by the new subscription of such 
Persons who shall be minded to adveatare any share;’? that oo 
individual should be allowed to subscribe more than 10,0001. and 
should make oath that the money was theirown, and subseribed for 
their own use; that no member was to yote in the General Courte 
unless he possessed 10001, stock ; that the Governor, and Depaty 
Governor, possess at least 40001. stock, and each of the twenty- 
four Committees, L000. stock ; that no private ¢ 
made for the sale of goods, excepting of salt-petre (of which 600 
tons were annually to be delivered, if demanded) to the crown, hut 
that all goods and morchandize should be publicly sold * by imch 
of candle,’ in lots not exceeding the value of S001, excepting of 
jewels, that all dividends should be paid in money only 5 that the 
Joint Stock should he continued for 21 years; that goods of Bug- 
lish manufacture should be annually experted to the valve of 
100,0001.; that ‘the commanders, officers, and seamen, in the 
Company might be licensed to trade in such commodities and 
goods, and in such proportions, as might be determined on in the 
General Courts ;’ and that these and all other Charters granted 
to the Company should ccase and determine after ‘ three years’ 
warming” 


* Prin. Charters, p. 144151. Me. Bruce has, mistakenly, waseried that 
this charter subjected the Company to the payment of the 9,800, ax **thelr 
proportion of the daty,” imposed by the Act} yet that sem was tho tnstal 
ment unly for ono yuarter: the entire enpitnl was atuted (th bo Tush OOo. and 
sensequently the whole amount to be paid by the Compamy was S700 

4 Bruce's Aun, Vol, ILL, p. 133% 
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‘warning? if it should appéar that they were ~* not profitable’ to the 
(Crown and to the Realm.* Booke were immediately opened at 
‘the East-India Heuse to receive subscriptions, and before the 10th 
of January, 1694, the day appointed by the King, the full sum 
above specified was subscribed for: a part of it, however, to the 
amount of 400,0001. was composed of a subscriptien that had been 
opened in the preceding May, for the purpose of ‘ bearing down the 
Interlopers,’ in the home and foreign markets,’ and of bribing the 
* native Governors’ in India, in order to induce them to refuse ac- 
cess to their audacious competitors. 

In the heat of the dispute between the Private Traders and the 
Company, the latter were accused of having procured the coun- 
tenance to their measures of the late monarchs Charles and James, 
by making them large presents in gold; nor did the Company 
weruple to avow the fact ; though in their reply (anno 1693) to 
what were denominated the ‘ Thirteen Articles,’ they vindicated 
it, principally, on the ground that the presents in question had 
been paid ‘into the Exchequer for the Public Service’ This 
defence could not avail them against a subsequent charge that was 
preferred, viz. that of having ‘ purchased, by large bribes, the 
interest of many distinguished State-officers, and members of Par- 
liameat,’ during'the late proceedings in regard to their Charters 
and Privileges. These practices, in the begiuning of 1694-95, 
became the subject ef Parliamentary investigation, and the House 
of Commons discovered that the money expended for ‘ secret wer- 
vices,’ which in the reign of James the Second had been stated 
at abeut 1,2001. per annum, had gradually increased siace the 
Revolution, and that it amounted to nearly 90,000]. in the 
year 1693, Sir Thomas Cooke, M.P. the Governor of the 
Company, and some other leading members of the House, were 
examined as to the particular application of this large sum, 
but they refused to make the disclosures reqnired ; Sir Thomas 
‘was therefore committed prisoner to the Tower, and an act was 
passed to compel him to make a discovery. The inquiry pro- 

s weeded 
© Prin, Charters, p. 153—182. 
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-cooded far trough to-implicate several perdons of exalted rank j 
‘asih-amempstotiberesthe Taha st) 136i AEN 


Universal History, (Vol. XX.) ‘the patriot, the courtier, othe 
‘whig and the tory, equally affected a concern, for the, proswou- 
tion of the inquiry; nor is it to be doubted: that they were 
-eqeally concerned in it: each had frieads tovwcreen, and enc 
mies to expose; and the poiut of coutest peer no 
of the parties should be made auswerable to the public.’ 
conflict: appomrs to have been terminated) by ia. ee 
compromise : the proceedings languished, and the ‘ absence” of 
a principal witness, and a speedy prorogation of the Parliament, 
putan end to them altogether.* _—" 
Inthe year 1697, the silk-weavers of London, in the belief that 
the importation of India silks and calicoes was the: canseof, their 
business proving less bencficial thanit would otherwise be, assaulted 
the East-India House, and were near getting possession of the 
Company's treasure, before they were dispersed by thecivil power} 
‘The vast losses which the Company had experienced imyarie 
ous ways, but chiefly through the great di 
made for protection both in England and in Tadia, ‘and the eap- 
ture by the French of their homeward-bound) fleet, consisting of 
four ships, on the coast of Galway, in 1695-96,. bad. during wee 
ral years prevented the payment of any dividend, This increased 
the general clamours that had been excited) against them, and 
enabled the Private Merchants to prefer their application to, Pare 
fiament for establishing « New Enst-India Company, with every 
probability of success; particularly so, a8 the applicationowas 
accompanied by the offur of a loan of two millions for the public 
service, at eight per cent, and bad also the approval of the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, and other leadiag members of adminis- 
“tration, 
* Macpb. Eur. Com. p. 59; and Grant's Steteh, py. 110. 
4 Macpb, Eur. Come p. 153, 
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trations A Bill, therefore, for incorporating the subscribers to 
the proposed loan was soon afterwards brought into the House of 
Commons,* 

The established Company prayed to be heard agaiost the Bill, 
and in their pleadings, set forth, that they had, at « vast expense, 
aeqaired many privileges and settlements in India, to which by 
Jaw they bad am exclusive title, and that they maintained 

- them at an annual charge of about 44,0001. under the full con- 
fideace that their rights would be protected by Parliament; that 
‘they were the absolute proprietors of Bombay and St. Helena, and 
Were unquestionably entitled to a coutiuuance of their exclusive 
privilege of trade for three years after notice given to dissolve 
them; that many families would be ruined by such dissolution, 
ead that the most extreme confusion must ensue from two rival 
Companics trading in competition. They also requested the 
House to ‘consider the severe losses they had lately sustained 
by war and shipwreck; to the amount of 1,500,001. notwithstand- 
ing which they had paid to the revenue since the year 1693, the 
sum of 295,0001. in customs, besides 85,0001. in other taxes ; 
and that they had supplied the King with 6000 barrels of gun- 
powder on 2 pressing occasion, and subscribed 80,0001. for circu- 
lating Exchequer Bills.’ 

These arguments proved anavailing ; the influence of their op- 
poneuts prevailed, and on the Oth of July, 1698, the Royal As- 
gent was given to an Act whereby it was declared lawful for his 
Majesty to incorporate the subscribers to the loan as a body poli- 
tic, by the name of ‘ The General Society, entitled to the advan- 
tages given by an Act of Parliament for advancing a sum not ex- 
ceeding two millions, for the service of the Crown of England,’ 

March 21st, 1814. 2x with 


© The old Company had previously agreed to advance 70,0001. at an ine 
terest of 4 per cent. provided their Charter should be fully confirmed by Par- 
liament ; yet the emergency of public affairs, at a time when the art of rais- 
ing supplies was not 20 well onderstood as at present, determined the Go- 
vernment to accept the larger sum of 2,000,000. fom the New Company, 
though at « double interest. 
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with perpetoal succession, &c, and that in ease of one-Half the 
said sum being subscribed before the 29th of September, by uny 
persons, natives or foreigners, or by bodies corporate, 

the Bank of Eogland,) the persons so subscribing are empowered 
* for ever to trade, iv all parts of Asia, Africa, and America, be- 
youd the Cape of Good Hope eastward to the Straits of Magellan,’ 
each on his own separate account, and to an amount pot exceed. 
ing in any one year, the total of the stook beldsby bim; but any 
members were allowed to unite their capital im a Joint Stock, 
for the purpose of mutual trade, and such persons might be 
incorporated by his Majesty as u ‘Joint Stock Company,’ with 
perpetual succession, &c, Among the other provisions it was 
enacted that, all vessels trading to the Indies, | 

the service of any of the members of this Society, 

seized and confiseated, together with their cargoos ; 

the vessels belonging to ‘the Merchants of London | 

into the East Indies,’ who were declared to lave a 


trade thither till the 29th of September, 1701, and 
all ships cleared out from England before pans 
1698, 

So great were the advantages expeeted to alae 
a wew Enst-India Company, sanctioned by’ Purliamentary ame 
thority, that the Subscription for the two millions was filled’up — 
in three days after the Books were opened; the King himself, 
the Lord Chancellor Somers, the principal officers te, wn 
various Noblemwen, being among the subseribers® The old 
Company alsv, taking advantage of the elanse which permitted 
Corporatious to become members, ani with intoution tw conte — 
nue their trade after the expiration of their exclusive term, 
directed their ‘Treasurer, Mr. Dubois, to subserihe 315,008 i 
the new stock; by which means they acquired a Inrger fterest 
in it than any other body-corporite, or individual, ¥ 4 


* 11 has been stated that the greatest part of the money wat wuaty | 
Foreigners, but, with evident inacearacy, as maybe seen by the wamen fe | 
corded in the Englist Company's Charter, See Prim Char jx 197 —20h 
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On the Sth of September, 1698, (which was some weeks be- 
fore the time limited for completing the half subscription had 
expired) his Majesty, on the authority of the above Act, affixed 
his signatare to the Charter of the new Association; who were 
thereby incorporated by the name of ‘ The Fixglish Company 
trading to the East Indies’ with perpetual succession, common 
seal, power to purchase lands, &c. All persons and corporations 
entitled to any share of the stock, or persons deriving right from 
them, to be esteemed members of the Company ; which was au- 
thorized to trade ‘ for ever,’ to India, within the limits assigned, 
(which were exactly the same as those of the original Company) 
so that their exports in goods and bullion did not in any one year 
exceed the amount of their capital; and that one-tenth of the 
value was in English merchandize :—all the Company’s goods to 
be landed in England or Wales, and openly and publicly sold by 
inch of candle, in lots not exceeding 10001. in value, excepting 
of jewels :—saltpetre to be furnished to the Ordnance Board in 
proportion to the capital employed at the rate of 500 tons for the 
sum of two millions:—every member to make oath that he would 
not trade to India on his own private account ; and to have liberty 
of voting if possessed of 5001. stock ; but no person or corpora- 
tion to have more than one vote :—the Company to maintain a 
minister and schoolmaster at St. Helena, and a minister at every 
garrison and superior factory within the limits of their trade; 
every such minister being approved of by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or Bishop of London, for the time being, and obliged to 
learn the Portuguese language, ‘and the language of the country 
where they shall reside,’ the better to cnable them ‘ to instruct 
the Gentoos in the Protestant religion :’—cvery ship of the bur- 
then of 500 tons and upwards, to have a chaplain; and school- 
masters to be provided for all the garrisons and factories where 
they should be necessary :—the Company to be governed by 
twenty-four Directors, each possessed of 20001. stock, to be cho- 
sen yearly by the General Courts; and also, occasionally, on the 
requisition of nine proprietors qualified to vote:—the General 

2x2 Courts 
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Courts to wake bye-laws and orditances for regulating the Oom- 
pany’s affairs, declaring dividends, &c,: ‘the Company to trade 
to India exclusive of all other persons, saving the right’ of the 
London Company till the 29th of September, 170T 5 and to seize 
all persons who should presume to invade their privileges, with 
their vessels and goode: they were also empowered to extablinh 
Courts of Justice, raise forces, appoint Governors and other offi- 
cers; aud generally, to exert the sane authority as the Latah 
pony hud boow empowered to exercive” 

Whilvt Giese transactions were going forward in England, the 
aftxiry of the Company in India, were exposed to” many viciai- 
tudes, and their property subjected to great Wat, ‘This state of 
things arose from a combination of cireumstasices, againet whieh 
nw lamar foresight could provide, and to encoanter whiel, with 
success, the tiost zealous exertions of their servants Werte mninfl- 


featly 


* Prin, Charters, p. 188—242, The commercial spirit of the old, or Landon 
Company, instead of heing depressed by the success of their oppuments, a> 
pears to have been resinvigorated; for on the passing of the Act they ie 
4 thelr sefvants it Bengal that though they formerly Nad bested to fare 
2 large stock in Indin to make poreliases, because they Wn tot furtresies lt 
which their stores could be secured, that now, when thelr fortificatias wre 
‘equal to the defence of their propeny, the shipping mic stock shoukd te ine 
creased in proportion to the difficulties they had to sucmounty that they sete 
sttisfied of the impracticability of two Companies subsisting i nd, at 
the samme time, with the aame objects, and trading within the same or 
in thele owa langonge, that “two Bast-fudie Compadsed id Bagtalid ould bs 
moro subsirt, without destroying one the other; tml two Kings, at tthe sat 
time rognant in the seine tine now a vivil battle wes to be fought 
between ihe Old and the Now Company, and that two ar dheee gear rut 
‘ond this war, atthe Oli, of the New, must give way), that being veterans, it 
their servants abroad would du their duty, they did not doubt of the Wietary 5 
Huot if the world laughed at the pains the two Compantes took to vin each 
ether, they could aot lielp it, as they were vu good ground, atid had « Char 
ter; thot when the thee years were expired, stilt they had revenues aid 
possessions, and had New Company's Stoel to the miepant of 
$15,0001, and ware therefore entitled 40 trade, anuuually, 1 Tudiny to that 
asnount.” Bruce's Auw. Vol. TLL. op, 956. 
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fostly inadequate. The great age and infirmity of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, the relaxed state of his government, and the in- 
trigues among his sons, for the succession, announced an ap.” 
preaching civil war; and threw the peuinsula into such a per- 
plexed state, that no trading protection could be obtained without 
the sacrifice of large sums... The war with France, which origi- 
nating in the Revolution, commenced in 1689, and lasted till the 
peace of Rynwick in 1698, was another fruitful source: of evil, for 
mnong the immense naval captares made by the Preach wavy dur- 
ing the above period, were seven of the Company's ships, richly 
Jnden; and two more were destroyed in action, the one being 
blown np near Bombay, aud the other sank in the Channel. The 
insidious conduct of the Duteh, (who although nowin alliance with 
Bagland, still actod in India, with their original malevolence) 
and the piratical prococdings of certain Interlopers, who being 
disappointed in their efforts to trade “ Ind made prizes of ships 
belonging to the Native Powers,” still farther increased the dif 
ficulties under which ‘the Company laboured. Tt was impossible 
for the Natives to distinguish betwece authorized and unlicensed 
traders bearing the same flag; and hence a geueral obloquy was 
thrown upon the character of the English; and they were also 
aceused of being parties in the piracies committed on Surat ves- 
wels in the Red Sea. The friendly conduct of Ettimand Khan, 
the Governor of Surat, for a while averted the extremity to which 
these reports tended; but at length, the intelligence that was re- 
ceived in September, 1695, that large pirate ship under Eng 
lish colours, had plundered a vesvel belonging to Abdal Gophir, 
‘one of the principal merchants of Surat, occasioned the Governor 
Yo place “ a guard on the Company’s house to prevent its 
being plundered, aud their servants massacred by the enraged 
inliabitants,” 
_ “ In this state of irritation,” says Mr. Brace, “ news arrived 
that the same pirate had attacked a ship belong to the Mognl, the 
Gunswak, between Bombay and Daman, nnd plondered the ves- 
sel, and the Pilgrims on board, of all their valuable effects. If 
2X3 the 
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the first injury to an individual merchant was resented, this, which 
was docmed a sacrilege, raised resentment to fury, and obliged the 
Governor to put the President, and all the English (fifty-three in 
number) in irons, to prevent their being torn to pieces by the in« 
habitants. ‘The same ferment was extended to the factors at 
Brouch, who were also confined ; and no trade was Lenni 
either to Natives or to Foreigners.’"* 

‘The danger of complete rain to the Company’s trade was sow 
most imminent; and Sir John Gayer, as General of their affairs: 
at Bombay, thought it expedient immediately to address both the: 
Governor of Surat and the Mogul himself, on the hardships whieh 
the English were subjected to for the crimes of an unlicensed rover, 
“who had acted in direct violation of the laws of bis country, 
and Who if taken, would be liable to capital punishment, He 
likewise offered to employ two of the Company's ships, com- 
pletely armed, to convey the Pilgrims to Judda, provided the 
Emperor would grant them his Phirmaund for an exclusive trade. 
‘The answer which came from the Mogul was, “ that the English, 
French, and Dutch, should put to sea in search of the thieves, 
but the embargo on all trade must continue, till the inmocence 
or guilt of tho English Company should be proved.’? Wortu- 
nately, the French and Dutch hesitated to comply; and the 

readiness 


© Bruce's Ann. Vol, III. p. 189. On this oceasion the true republican 
spirit and commercial jealousy of the Dutch were fully manifested, for ine 
stead of endeavouring to allay the popular fury against thelr Beropean ally, 
bur dival, in the Indies, they stimulated the inbableants to extirpate the Euge 
lish, offoring to clear the Indian seas of pirates, and to be xexpomsible for the 
safety of Pilgrims proceeding to Judda; on condition that + Phiresuud should 
De granted to them, for an exclusive trade, free of customs, at Surat, wid in 
the Mogul dominions ; this offer, however, was refused, and. affueds @ exes 
rable example of malice defeating its own purposes, because to this eifer of 
the Dutch may be traced (though che erent was not acoomplistved sill alter 
the lapse of half « evntary) the fine iden of che English being the comduetars 
of the Pilgrims to Judda, and acquiring the Tanks, or being Admirals of tit 
Mogul “ botwoen Surat and the Red Sea,” Ibi. 
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reediness of the Euglish to go on this service, first seemed to 
abate the animosity against them. 

Issa Cooly, the person employed at the Mogol Court, as Va- 
keel, or Envoy, to solicit the release of the Company’s servants, 
and the opening of their trade, found, that the prejudices against 
the English, which Lad arisen from the captures made in the 
two Gulfs during the late war, had been rekindled by the seizure 
of the Mogul’s ship, and that orders had been given for an attack 
on Bombay by the Siddee, and for the march of the army against 
Fort St. George and the Company’s other settlements. These 
orders, however, were recalled through the represeutations of the 
Vakeel, but he could not prevent ‘ the issaing of a mandate pro- 
hibiting all the European ships from carrying flags, and the Eu- 
ropeans from wearing arms and using palankeens.’*—At lebgth, 
on the 27th of June, 1696, after repeated applications, aud the 
intercession of the Governor, the English were released, and the 
Company’s property was restored, both at Surat and its subordi- 
nate factories, The restraint on trade was also relaxed, though 
not entirely removed. 

Auidst this accumulated gloom a few partial indications of 
prosperity appeared to cnliven the British interests. New Phir- 
maunds, with additional privileges, were obtained from the Court 
of Persia; and in Bengal, in consequence of the revolt of some 
petty native Rajahs, led on by Subah Sing, the Company pro- 

2X4 cured 


* Bruce's Ann. Vol. III. p. 19%. When the Coort of Committees was in- 
formed of the difficulties and dangers to which their settlements and trade 
hhad been exposed, by the depredations of the Pirates, they presented a me- 
morial to the Lords Justices, (the King being in Flanders,) who offered a re- 
ward of 5001, to which the Company added 4009 rupees, for the apprehen- 
sion of Captain Avery, the principal pirate ; and on investigation found that 
his vessel, the Fanny, which plundered the Mogul’s ship, had been fitted out in 
‘the West Indies, and mounted 46 guns, with a crew of 130 men, composed 
of sixty-two French, and the remainder of Danes, English, Scotch, and Irish, 
‘This pirate after enriching himself und his crew in the Indian Seas, had gone 
to the Island of Providence, in the Bahamas, where the ship was sold, and 
the crew dispersed, Ibid, p. 204. 7 
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cnrod a grant of the three connected villages of Clutanutiee, Ga, 
vindpore, and Caleatta, together with a justiciary power over tho 
inhabitants, The rebellion commenced iw 166, ‘and: before the 
Nabob, who resided at Dacca, could oppose the insurgents, they 
bad made themselves masters of Hughley, Moorshedabad; and 
Rajahmahl. The Mogul cause, on this occasion, wax openly 
espoused by the French aod Dateb, aud at least, favoured, though 
under the profession of neutrality, by the English; and the local 
authorities of each Company, having received a general permis 
sion from the Nabob to place their respective factories, en the 
Hooghley river, in a state of defence, proceeded diligently to wary 
round them with walls provided with bastions :—the Duteh at 
Chinsura, the French at Chandernagore, and the English at Cal 
catta! Intelligence, meanwhile, of the rebellion, having teached 
Delhi, Aurungzebe dispatched an army to suppress it, under tho 
command of Prince Avem, ane of his grandsons, who was tikewise 
commissioned to snperiatend the provinces of Bengal, Beler, and 
Orissa, The Prince soon evinced a disposition to wequire 
wealth; and the English agency in 1698, by some profiawe pres 
sents, prevailed om him to confer op the Company, the grant 
above-mentioned, which included a tract of about three miler in 
length and one in beendth, on the casters hank of ‘the Hoobley 
river, Shortly afterwards, the fortification at’ Caleutia being: 
completed, it assumed the name of Fort William, im compliment 
to the King of England. 

The increasiog number of Pirates in the west of India, from 
whom, says Mr. Bruce, under the years'1697-08, " the Interlo- 
pers could scarecly be distinguished,” since both tad) plunder 
oily, for their object, and both made prizes of whatever slips 
were unable to resist them,’? soon terisinated the toimporary eatin 
which had been produced by the friendly interference of Ettimand 
Khan, and whose successor Dianat Khan, waka man of a very 
different character, Many Surat vessels were token and plume 
dered, as well us those of other parts of Iadia; and though the 
expedient of offering convoys to the Mogul ships going with pil» 
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gtims to Mocha was again resorted to, it proved of little avail; 
for the Emperor being grievously iucensed at the capture of the 
* Quedah Merchant’ with a cargo estimated af four lacks of ree 
pees, (by the netorious Captain Kidd,*) directed the Geverner 
of Surat to lay an embargo on all trade et the Port till the three 
European nations should become responsible for all piracies: this 
was, accordingly dene, on Jamuary the ist, 1693-99, and om 
the following day, guards were placed on the Euglish, French, 
and Dutch factories, and the inhabitants of Surat prohibited from 
holding any intercourse with them. The Dutch and Freach ene 
deavonred te evade these orders, by throwing the whole ediam 
upon the English, as the Pirates were of that nation ; but the 
Gevernor refused to listen to their excuses, and reqaired from the 
three Powers, a compensation of fourteen lacks ef rupecs fér the 
damages sustained by the Emperor’s vessels. The crediters of the 
respective factories were also commanded to give in an account 
to the Governor of all debts owiag to them by Europeans, 

Sir John Gayer, on receiving intelligence of the perilous cir 
cumstances in which the English were placed, sailed from Bom- 
bay with the Company’s ships, Mary and Thomas, Josia ketch, 
and Benjamin yatch, and arrived off Swally on the 11th of Ja- 
nuary. On the following day he gave instructions to the Presi- 
dent to inform the Governor of Surat, ‘ that he was resolved nei- 
ther to pay the English proportion of the fourteen lacks of rupees, 
nor give security against the Pirates; but, at the same time, he 
intimated that he was ready to furnish convoy to the Mogul ships 

. intended 


‘« During several years this Freebooter was uncommonly successful, and 
made many valuable captures: his ship, the Adventure galley, mounted 
thirty guns, and rowed thirty oars, with a crew of #00 men. His principal 
rendezvous was at the Island of Madagascar, where the Pirates had three for- 
tified stations, viz, St. Mary's, Tullen, and St. Augustine’s Bay, and were 
supplied with stores sent from New York and the West Indies. He at length 
underwent the punishment of his villany, being hanged at Execution Dock, 
on the 25d of May, 1701, with three other pirates, is effects were after- 
wards granted to Greenwich Hospital by Queen Anne. 
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intended for Mocha, and that the King of Englaid had sent aut 
a fleet of men of war, to extirpate the pirates from the Tudiam 
seas.* ‘This spirited refusal, and the appearance of the fleet, in= 
decod the Governor to offer to overlook what was passed, if the 
English would give security to make good all future robberies by. 
the Pirates, SirJohn Gayer, in reply, proposed to dispateh two of 
the Company’s ships down the Malabar coast, om this service, 
provided the factory hnd permission to send the Indigo (which 
‘was io store,) on board the ships; but it was soon discovered that 
a temporizing negociation coukl not produce any abatement in 
the rigour of the Mogul’s order. ‘The English Presidency, there= 
fore, together with the French and Duteb, were at laxt compelled 
to sign an Obligation, or Security Bond, for payment of the hoses: 
which might be sustained by any depredations that the Pirntes 
should, in futare, commit: and it ‘was fortunate,’ Mr, Brace 
remarks, that this demand, however hard, was complied with; 
for when information of it reached the Mogul, he reversed an onder 
which he had just issued for putting a final embargo om the trade 
of all the Ewropeans in his dominions,”’+ Ut now: became expe- 
dient for the three European powers to assign distinet stations for 
the squadrons appointed to cruise against the Pirates, yet eves 
this measure could not be acted on till they had contracted to pay 

npwards of 125,000 rupees to the Governor of Surat.t 
Such then was the critical state of affairs at the time sheet 
establishment of the English Company was first annosaced at 
Surat by an interloping galley and it was quickly and scandalously: 
reported by the crew, that the Old, or London Company. bad been 
dissolved for committing piracies in Ludia, On the following day, 
the Goveruor, after some inquiry into facts, ordered the Company's 
twoker, on pain of corporal punishment, to give security that the 
President 


* The fleet appointed for the above purpose quitted Portsmouth bn Ja 
buary 1693-99, under the arders of Curmoodore Warren: it couslited of ive 
ships of 48 gous cueb, one of $8 guns, and one of ¥¥ caus, 

+ Bruce’s Aun, Vol. UIT. p. #74 $ Ibid. 275, 
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President and Council should not leave the town; and he confined 
them to the factory till the security was given. 

« At no period in the history of Indian affairs,” says Mr. Bis, 
“could the appearance of opposition and animosity between the 
subjects of the English nation have been more ill-timed or absurd 
than at this era; both because the distinction of Companies, 
proceeding on grants of the Crown, or on grants derived from am 
Act of the Legislature, could not be understood in a distant coun- 
try, under a Government, arbitrary in its character, and dependent 
for its permanentcy on the issue of civil wars for the succession ; 
and because, whoever might be the victor, the Hindoo Chiefs 
would sieze every opportunity to throw off their dependence on 
an Empire founded on conquest, and resting only on the uncertain 
result of battles. Every means of extortion was resorted to by 
the Native Governors, whose situations being precarious, im- 
pelled them, by any means, to amass that wealth which would 
enable them to purchase their continuance in office, or conci- 
liate a new Sovereign and new ministers, for protection; and 
on every occasion the Europeans having factories in India, 
were obliged to have recourse to expedients aud to bribes.”* 

Although the capital of the English Company had been so 
rapidly subscribed for, yet as the instalments became due, the 
difficulty of supplying money became apparent, and their stock 
was in the course of a few months, at a discount amounting 
to 251. per cent. This led to an overture for forming a coali- 
tion with the London Company, as early as March 1699; but 
their terma having been declared inadmissible, they again de- 
termined to proceed on their own means. Soon afterwards 
they obtained permission from the King to send Sir William 
Norris, a Member of the House of Commons, on an embassy 
to the Great Mogul, with a view of procuring new aud more 
extensive Phirmaunds for the English Nation, and of causiug 
the English Company to be. acknowledged as the represcuta- 


tives 


© Brace’s Ann, Vol. ILL. p. 368, $69. 
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tives of that nation iu India, They also dispatched three agesta 
with the rank of Consuls-General, to the principal places where 
the London Company had settlements; with intention, as it 
should soon, to destroy tho trade af their rivals root and lranch. 
‘The genoral system which they aoptod for the management of 
their Indian anita was modulled from that of the oll Company's 
and the nature of the rivaluhip whieh thoy purposad’ to extablial: 
was clearly indicated by their choiee of superioe afficors, several of 
them being persots who bad been dismissed from the service of the 
London Company for nml-practices, _—< 
On the arrival of Sir Willian Norris aud the three Consular 
Presidents in India, in the course of the year 1699, 9 most des 
perate competition took place at all the seats of Britiah trade; 
and various acts, both of intrigue and violence, were committed 
‘on the part of the English Company, for the purpose of wresting 
from their coummereial predecessors, Uhe possession of these im 
munities aud privileges which had been obtained at such am jan- 
imenve expense, ‘This attempt, however, was effectually dixap. 
pointed through the good sense, and firmness, of the London Com- 
pany’s servants; and more particolarly so, by the spiritedexertions: 
of Me, ‘Thomas Pitt, (grandfather of the late Lord Chatham, and 
proprictor of the celebrated Pitt diamond,) who having a general 
controul over the residencies of Madeas aud Caloutta, tramucted 
the Company's business with great ability and faithfulness ander 
the most embarrassing cireumstanees, The line of conduct par 
sued by their agents, had indeed been pointed out by’ the Court 
itself, which described the course of passing events as “a baw 
tering storm which was so far from tearing them wp, thatit only 
t little shook the roots, and made them thereby take the better 
hold, and grow the firmer, and florish the faster? "Tho @ourt 
determined, also, in order to briag the rivalship of the two 
Companies to a speedy ivsue,” to increnve their stock and equtipe 
ments; and in the seasons 1698-99, and 1699-1700, they sent 
out twenty-six ships, laden with merchandize and bullion to the 
amount of 1,135,4671, with instructions to their servants “ not 


1 uly 
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uly to buy ap large quantities of Indian goods, bat to dispatel 
the homeward-bound ships with the greatest expedition, which 
would have the efivet of raising the public opinion in favour of 
their own trade, and would compel their opponents, for sneb invest 
meats as they might precurc, to pay a high price in the differcat 
eastern markets, and to sell, not oly eee Pa 
with w loss.” 

» Among the unworrantable assumptions of seuiniteatetada red 
the'ageuts of the English Company, was that of ordering the 
London Company's fag to be struck at all their Presidenvicn im 
India, and on this affront being indigmantly resisted, Sir Nicholas 
Waite, the Consul at Surat, cansed the flay at * that station, to 
‘be struck by foree.’ ‘The intemporance of this proceeding was the 
means of defeating its own object, for the Governor and his prin- 
cipal officers, on being made acquainted with the outrage, gave 
orders that the flag should be re-hoisted ; and Sir Nicholas was 
4nformed, that the « Commission,’ or * Phirmaunil’ of the Kiag 
‘of England, which he professed to enforce “ was of no authority 
at Sarat; vuless admitted by the Mogul, and! that the London 
‘Company had the Emperor's authority for using their flag” 

‘This disunion between mea who were subjects to the same So- 
Wereign, and arrayed under the same colours, exposed both parties 
to the arrogance and tyranny of the natives, and endangered the 
very existence of the Euglish power in India. Some degree of 
‘Diame, perhaps, may be attached to the servants of the Lonilon 
Company, yet by far inforior to what might have been expected 
from persons, who in the honourable discharge of their duty found 
themselves subjected to unjust and aggravated insults. No pal» 
liation, however, can be allowed for the behaviour of Consul 
Waite and Sir William Norris; the formerof whom, in a Letter 
to the Mogul, basely accused the London Company “ of being 
thieves and confederates with the Pirates ;’” and the latter, be- 
sides abetting accusations which he kwew to be false, caused the 

Secretary 


* Bruce's Ann. Vol IIE p. 262 
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Secretary and two of the Council at Surat, to be seized and de~ 
Tivered to the Governor ‘ with their hands tied, for disputing the 
validity of some orders which he had thought proper to issue in 
his character of Ambassador. 

‘The charges against the London Company, enforced’as they 
were by the giving by Sir Nicholas Waite of large bribes to Dianat: 
Khan, and aggravated by new information of piracies, occasioned 
fresh embargocs on the Company’s trade; and eventually led to 
the loony and unmerited imprisonment of the President and Coun- 
cil of Surat, as well as of Sir John Gayer, who had sailed thither 
from Bombay for the purpose of negociating some arrangement 
of the existing difficalties, Meanwhile, the English Company's 
Ambassador proceeded to the camp of the Great Mogul, at Par~ 
nella, which he reached on April the 7th, L701; and after some 
perplexing delays, and a very lavish expenditare, he received a 
promise that separate Phirmaunds should be made out for liberty. 
of trade in the three Presidencies. These grants, however, he 
could never obtain: partly through the exertions of Sir John 
Gayer, who had sent Cojah Avennees, an Armenian Vakeel, to. 
counteract his mission, with a credit of two lacks of rapeos; amb 
partly, through, his refusal to give security for the safe nayviga- 
tion of the southern Seas, or in other words, to answer for all the 
depredations committed by Pirates, * Sir William Norris qua- 
lified his dissent by the offer of a lack of rupees to be exempted. 
from the security demanded, but this reply not being deomed a= 

linfactory, 

* Another source of defay arose from the strong doubts that the solicitee 
tions, of the Ambassador, for ove Company, and of Armenian Vakeels, fer 
another, (each offering Uribes and Javishing money for the sare object) had! 
excited in the minds of the Mogul and his ministers, as to which of the twa 
was the “real English Company ;" and “ Seid Sedula, = Holy Priew ak 
Sarat," was written to, by order of the Mogul, to acertain the actual 
by examination. Here again, the competitions between the Agents of 
rival Companies to obtain the favourable report of the Priest, prodweed de 
lay; for ™ in the whole of these proceedings, bribery was the ouly inenns that 
could be Se chy Broce’s Ann, Vole TUL. pp. 166. 
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tisfactory, it was intimated to him by order of the Mogal, that 
“ the English best knew if it was their interest to trade; and if 
the Ambassador refused to give an Ob'igation, he knew the 
same way back to England that he came.” Considering this as 
@ dismission, Sir William required passports for Surat; but from 
having been detained nearly a month at Brampore, by command 
of the Emperor, he did not arrive at that place till the 12th of 
April, 1702, Shortly afterwards, having obtained permission for 
Sir Nicholas Waite to go out of the city, to which he had been 
confined since his own departure for the Court, he embarked for 
England on board the Scipio, but died of a dysentary on his pas- 
sage home, on the 10th of October. Such was the termination 
of an Embassy through which the English Company had con- 
ceived hopes of reaping immense advantages, and the aggre- 
gate expenses of which had amounted to the large sum of 676,800 
rupees, 

When the events which distinguished the progress of the com- 
petitions between the two East-India Companies, became known 
in Britain, it was distinctly perceived that their ill-judged rival- 
ship must inevitably terminate in the bankruptcy of the one, or 
of the other ; and that a wide-spreading ruin would be the con- 
sequence. Even in England itself, the evils of the competition 
were most severely fell ; for the prodigious glut of Indian goods, 
as wrought silks, Bengals, mixed stuffs, figured calicoes, &e. ne- 
companied as it wes, by the unreasonable cheapness of those arti- 
cles, bad nearly superseded the manufactures of the couniry, and 
occasioned a very extensive and alarming distress, ‘‘ It is most 
evident,” says the preamble to an Act of Parliament, passed in 
the Spring of 1699-1700, “ that the continuance of the trade to 
the East-Indies, in the same manner and proportions as it hath 
been fortwo years last past, must inevitably be to the great de- 
triment of this Kingdom ; by exhausting the treasure thereof, and 
melting down the coin, and taking away’ the labour of the people, 
whereby very many of the manufacturers of this Nation are be- 
come excessively burdensome and chargeable to their respective 

parishes, 
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parishes, snd others. ure thereby compelled to seck for employs 
mout in Foreign parts.” ‘The Act then interdi¢ts the consump- 
tion in Great Britain, of all wrought silks, Bengals, and stuffs 
mixed with silk, or herba, of Uie manvfactare of Persia, China, or 
the East-Indies, und all calicoes, painted, dyed, printed, or stain 
‘cd, in those countries, that should not be used, or made up inte 
apparel or furniture,”” before Michaclnas day, 1701, By aodther 
Act passed in the following year, it wax ordained that wll goods 
of the above kinds brovght into England subsequently to that 
period, shall be re-exported 7’* and that a duty of 15 per cent. 
should be paid for all muslins imported from India. 

‘These regulations, combining with the general unfavourable as- 
pect of the London Uompany’s affairs, had the effect of redoing 
their stuck to so low a price as 371, per cent, Before the cence. 
sion of the Session, however, of 1699-1700, the Company succeeded 
in obtaining an Act of Parliament for continuing them a * Cerpim 
ration,” till, “ the two millions advanced by the Englisl’Gomipany 
wero redecaued.” Previously to the Royal Assent being given to tbe 
Bill, the King himself publicly reeommended a Uniow between 
Ube two Companies, as it was ¢ his opinion,” that *it would be 
most for the interest of the India trade,"+ 

‘This high recommendation was not immediately attended to; 
for the animosity between the Companies was so great, that it 
divided the whole Kingdom into parties, “ who are stpposed te 
have coalesced with the two political factions which then distret- 
ed the nation, the old Company being sepported by the Tories, 
and the new by the Whigs; and om the calling a fresh Parlia- 
ment, great exertions were made by both Companies fo procure 
the return of their respective friends, At length, the necessity 
of a coalition becoming daily more apparent, the Loadon Com= 
pany, in September, 1701, appointed a Committers of Seven te 

te tke business ; and after divers conferences, in which 
Sir Basil Firebrace took a most active part, the general terma af 
usion 


© 11th and 120) of Gul. tL 6.48. ¢ Bruce's Ans, Vol, E10. p. 20 
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union were agrced to, and were confirmed by the General Courts of 
both Companies on the 27th of April, 1702. 

To give solemnity and effect to this Agreement, by which it 
was resolved that “ the Companies should be fully and perfectly 
united at the termination of the ensuing seven years,” (the inter- 
mediate time being allotted for the various arrangements re- 
quiaite to that end,) an “ Indenture Tripartite,” described as 
the ‘Carrer or Union,’ between the Queen, who had.re- 
cently succeeded to the throne, and the two East-India Com 
panies, passed under the Great Seal, on the 22d of July, 1702: 
on the same day, alse, the conveyance of the ‘dead stock’ of 
the two Companies, was provided for by whal was termed « 
* Quingue-Partite Indentare.’ 

By the ‘ Indenture Tripartite,’ it was covenanted that the 
London Company should: purchase as much of the stock of the 
English Company, at par, as would vest in each, an equal 
proportion of the 2,000,0001. for the advance of which to Go- 
vernment, the Charter had been originally granted to the Eng- 
lish Company. The interests of the two Companies and of the 
Separate Traders were, in consequence, fixed thas: 

Purchase of stock by the London Company, 673,5001. 
in addition to their former stock of 315,0001. making 


together - - - - = - - = = - = = + 988,600 
English Company’s proportion - - - - - - - 998,500 
Separate Traders’ proportion - 2+ - ee = 23,000 

L.2,000,009 


The mutual interests of the two Companies, as far as re- 
gerded their respective stocks, being thus scttled, it was in 
explanation decided, that the trade, iu future, should be car- 
ried on for seven years, on the United Stock, in the name of 
the English Company; as thereby, the privileges granted by 
the Charters of both Compunies, and by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, would be best preserved; but the London Company were 
to have an equal manageisent of the trade, 

March 24th, 1814. 2y¥ The 
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‘The principal difficulty of adjusting the home interest of the 
two Companies being thus removed, estimates were mde of 
the ‘ dead stock’ of both Companies, that is, forts, factories, 
buildings, &c, as distingnished from money, ships, and mer- 
chandize; the dead stock of the London Company was valued nt 
390,001. and that of the English Company at 70,000L. ‘The 
English Company were, therefore, to pay 130,000). se as to 
make vp 200,0001. as their moicty of the whole dead stock, 
estimated at 400,0001, and intended to become an additional 
stock o1 the Joint-Stock Account, The London Company were 
to retain for seven years the use of their house and warehouses at 
home, but after that term they were to go to the United 
Company : during the same period either Company might hold 
distinct Courts, and raise money for their separate affairs; bet 
both Companies were forthwith to bring home their separate 
estates, and make dividends to their respective proprietors, aller 
which, neither ships, bullion, nor goods were to be sent out, ex- 
eepting on the United Accoont, ‘The intermediate carrying on 
of the trade was to be regulated by a Court of twenty-four Ma- 
nagers, (twelve to be chosen from exch Company) utuler the orders 
of the General Conrts of both Companies, who were empowered 
to make bye-laws, &e. and each Company were to export ehe> 
tenth of their cargocs, in goods, of the product or manufactare of 
England; but no transaction on the joint trade was tobe adopted 
without the coneurrence of both Companies, Saltpetre ta the 
amount of 4943 tons, was to be furnished, anuually, to the officers 
of Ordnance, at 451. per ton, in time of peace, and S31. in time of 
war. A Protestant minister and schoolmaster was to bo maine 
tained in the Island of St, Helena, and in. every garrison and 
superior factory which the United Company had, or should have, 
withia the limits of their Charter; and a Chaplain appointed 
for every ship of 500 tons burthen. ‘The bonds of the Ceiapany 
were to be taken for all customs excepting that of the 161, per 
cout, recently laid on muslins; and the Managers to have the 
power of seizing all vessels ‘unlawfully trading or trafficking,’ or 

t 
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otherwise violating the Act, They were also privileged to coin 
all kinds of Indian money : to build castles, forts, &c. to furnish 
the same with military stores, aud to raise, train, and muster, a 
sufficient military force for the defence of the said fortifications. 
The Islands of Bombay and St. Heleua, were, with the Queen’s 
license, to be conveyed to the English Company, and the London 
Company, were, within two months after the expiration of the 
seven years, to resign their Charters to the Queen; and thence- 
forward, the Charter granted to the English Company in 1693, 
was to be considered as that of both Companies, and the asso- 
ciated members werc in future, to take the name of THE UNITED 
Company oF MERCHANTS OF ENGLAND TraDING TO THE 
East-Inpizs. * 





2Y2 On* 


Printed Charters, p. 248-315. By the ¢ Quinque Partite Indentare;* 
which is an interesting document, from its enumerating the various settle- 
ments to which the two Companies had distinct rights, and which were even~ 
tually transferred to the Unitep Company, the London Company agreed to 
surrender the Islands of Bombay and St, Helena to the English Company, 
in consideration of 20,0001. credit, in the united trade, and 130,001. paid 
to them, in moncy ; together with their rights to all the several forts and face 
tories within the limits of their Charter, in the East-Indies ; as well as their 
interest in the House in Leadenhall Street, and their freehold and leasehold 
premises at Great St. Helen’s, London. The Pactories, dependent on the 
Presideney of Bombay, were Surat, Swally, Broach, Ambadabad, Agra, and 
Lucknow ; on the Malabar Coast, the forts and factories of Carwar, Telli- 
cherry, Anjengo, and Calicut ; in Persia the factories of Gombroon, Shiraz, 
and Ispahan, with a yearly rent of 1000 tomands, or 3,3931. 6s. 8d. paid by 
the Sophy of Persia at Gombroon. On the Coromandel coast, the Presideucy 
‘of Fort St. George, and City of Madras, with ite dependencies, Gingee 

“and Orixa, Fort St. David, Cuddalore, Porto Novo, Pettipolee, Masolipatam, 
Madapollam, and Viragapatam ; and connected with them the settlements 
on the Islands of Sumatra, or York Fort, Bencoolen, Indrapore, Tryamong, 

ions dependent on Bencoolen ; and also the factory of 

China. In Bengal, the Presidency of Fort Wiltiam, and its 

dependent factories Chutanuttee, or Calcutta, Balasore, Cossimabuzar, Dacca, 

Hughley, Malda, Rajahmabl, aud Patna; with all their claims and title te 

Bantam, or any other vettlements they wight have had is the Southern Seas. 

The 
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On the uniow of the two Companies, projer iimtructions wore 
sent out to reconeile the jarring interests of their settlements in 
fadia, and to regolate the future conduct of their respective ser 
vants. ‘These judicious measures were not imimediately followed 
by suecess; for sueh was the rooted hostility of Sir Nicholas 
‘Waite, that under different pretexts, supported, on one occasion, 
bya bribe of 27,000 rupees, he’ induced the Governor wf Surut 
to retain Sir John Gayer aud his Couneil, in closé confinement: 
meanwhile, by taking a treacherous advantage of a coniitioaal 
proviso, he became Governor of Bombay ; but) was su! e 
dismissed the service for his reprehensible conduct, as well in 
this instance as in many other branches of his perverse administnt- 
tion, Sir John Gayer, however, was not enabled to obfait a release 
from captivity, till after the decease of the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
which long-expected event took place on the 20th of February, 
1706-7. During the intermediate years, the Indian trade wus 
earried on under many restraints; the London Company's goods 
Wore seized, and their servants imprisoned at several of the lesser 
factories ; Calcutta itsclf was preserved only through the fesold~ 
tion of President Beard, who by mounting additional guas, and 
stopping the Mogul ships going to Surat and Persia, obliged the 
Phousdar of Hughley to recal an order which be hud issued for 
the seizure of all the Company’s effects at the above station, 
At Surat, several partial remissions of the embargo were allowed, 
Sotwutimes in favour of one European Nation, aud sometimes of 
another; the Governor appearing to exercive a dinero! 
power which gave way to the Company that furnished tlie Tnx 
presents, or seemed most able to oppose his mandates, The 
agents of the English Compauy were peculiarly unfortunate, La 
1704, 


The Factories of the English Company were declared to bet, at Surat, in the 
Bay at Bengal, at Masulipstam, Madapollamy on the Island of ant 
on the Island of Pulo Condore ; and for these they were te ates 
‘0,000L im the United Stock, All stores, ammunition, guns, extihe, reat, 
ships, &es at the above places were to belong to the United Company. 
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1704, their factors were compelled with great loss of goods and 
stores, to quit Chusan, an Island on the coast of China, where 
they had commenced a settlement ; in March, 1704-6, they were 
‘expelled from Pulo Coudore, ax Island subject to the Cochin Chi- 
neso, having had most of their servants barbarously massacreod 
‘by the Malay soliliars ; aud in June, 1707, their settlement at 
Banjar Mossi, in the Island of Borneo, which had been pretty 
strongly fortified, was suddenly attackod by the Natives, and 

gh they were at first, brat off, the loss.of the English in 
killed, was so great, that it wns with difficulty the survivors e- 
‘eaped on board the ships, Both this calamity, and the massacre 
at Pulo Condore were ascribed to the iustigations of the Chinese; 
who had become jealous of the interference of the English in the 
pepper trade, and were apprehensive that their fortifications would 
ultimately give them a commanding superiority. 

| Towards the end of the year 1707, an Act of Parliament was 
passed for ‘ better securing the duties payable on Esst-India 
Goods, which among other requisite provisions, ordained, that 
the Company should give bond to the amount of 2,501. for every 
100 tons of shipping employed in their service; that all their 
homeward-bound vessels should land their merckandize at some 
port in England, without previously breaking bulk, with the sole 
exception of Recessary stores, for the garrison and inhabitants of 
St, Helena, and saving the danger of the seas, restraint of Princes, 
enemies, &e, &e. and ander forfeiture, also, of all goods, sthermise 
delivered, or their full yalue, 

About the same period, the public service requiring oid, aa 
overture for a loan of 1,200,0001, was made to the East-India 
Companies by the Earl of Godolphin, who was then Lord High 
‘Treasurer of Great Britain, and Chicf Minister of Finance; on 
this occasion, and in conformity with the ‘ Deed of Union’ made 
in 1702, an Act of Parliament was passed for consolidating the 
two Companies, who agreed to advance the sum required, ‘as a 
Joan for carrying on the war,’ without interest. On the payment 
into the Exchequer of the 1,200,0001. which was to be deomed 

2Y3 additional 
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additional stock of the United Company, and exempted (rom sil 
taxes, the exelasive privilege of trade was to be continued to 
the Company, till three years’ notice after the 25th of Mareh, 
1726; it was likewise enacted, that all isatters, still ii dis= 
pute between the Companies, should be referred to the arbie 
tration of the Lord Treasurer; whose Award should be linding 
and conclusive on both Companies, and to be completéd on oF 
before the 29th of September, 1703. Accordingly, ow that day, 
the above Nobleman signed the famous Award, which 
adjusted the differences between the rival Companies, and bas 
been characterized as “ one of the most wise and solid legal 
decisions to be found in the political or commercial Kiatory’ of 
the Realm.** 

The 


* The following is one of the documents, on which the Award was fouutle 
ed Mshews the state of the London Compans's aifeics at the time of the 


completion of the union between the Companies 
The Governor aud Company of Merchants of Lowden Trading te be 

Indien, their Account Curreot. 

De. 

‘To Money at interest, owing to sundry co the Company! 
weal weer 

"Fo 6 sous Interest theres, din 

To interest for several bonds yt- have 1 or 18 months 

To intereut on bonds owing, more than 70 per cent. will 
pay, ftom this day to the 4st March nest 

To Almshouse at Poplar, owing to them- 

To customs, aud co freights, and te several persons for 
goods sold in. private trie ae 

‘To customs and freight doe to 

To money owing veversl for interest on Uy 
demanded noes “ 

‘To a moiety of Factars* ak pasate hi here, and 
paid into the Company's eash in Indie, to be repaid bere 

‘To charges from this day to the 28th March +s ++se++0s 

Yo balance of the Iudian accompt, as by the Lend 
Troasuree’s awerd «+ : 
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‘The substance of the Award was as follows :—That all debts, 
er money, due to either Company in India, China, Persia, and 
other places within the limits of their Charters, and all the sepa- 
rate goods, wares, and merchandize of both Companies, loaded ou 
ships iit India, and which might not arrive in the river Thames 
before the Ist of September 1708, should become the stock or 
property of the United Company ;—that all the foreign debts due 
to the London Company should be transferred, hefore October the 
Slat, 1708, to the Queen ; to the end that she might re-grant the 

2Y4 same 
‘To difference on 28,0091. stock, in contra with the present lL wd 


market price, 85 per cent, sssreeeeseseseseserees 6,429 3 5 
To difference on the 1,100L. 10s. in contra ---++ . 165 10 0 











11,249,807 7 6 





Cr. 
By 70 per cent. on 988,501. due from United Company 691,950 0 0 
By interest thereon, due this day.....-.+se00 on 20,758 10 0 





By six months interest on the fand, due at Christmas 39,540 0 0 
By the 8 and 12 quarterly payments on $15,000). sub- 

scribed to the fund .... -+ 12,600 0 0 
By a moiety of 5 per cent. paid by the separate Traders 

tothe United Company .......-..- 
By disbursements for the United Company. 
By 28,0001. stock, in the names of Charles Du Bois, and 

‘TT. W. in trust, and interest thereon to the Ist March 

NER one ners see ceeeeresenseeene see eens 30,2299 3 5 
By 1,1001. 10s, stock in the name of Robert Blackborn, in 








8,328 15 8 
17,009 0 0 






























trust 3,100 10 0 
By goods remaining in the warehouses 1,000 0 0 
By good debts in England . re 3,000 0 0 
By cash remaining this day . 24,504 19 4 
1.850,011 18 5 

By Ballance 399,795 9 1 

L.1,249,807 7 6 





London, #%h September, 1708. 
Sain, Waters, Accountant Generall, 
(Bigned) J. Fletcher, Deputy.” 
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same to the United Company, which should thenceforward become 
Viable to the foreign debts of both Companies; that the Loo+ 
don Company not having assets safticient to discharge their 
debts in India, should” pay the sum of 96,6161. 4s, Od. by in 
stalmenty, to the United Company, after the latter had become 
bound to discharge the said debts: that as the estate vand 
ailvets of the English Company in India, exceeded the amount 
of their separate debts, the United Company should poy 
66,0051, Gs, 2d, to the Directors of the English Company, for 
the use of their respective members: thut, as the London Com» 
pany were indebted to a large amount in Great Britain, they 
should be empowered to call on their Adventurers, for 200,001, 
previous to the Ist of Febroary, and such farther sumpbefore the 
Ist of March, 1708-9, as would be sufficient, when added to 
“the 701, per cent. additional stock,’ as it was termed, which had 
been advanced by the London Company at the Union, to defy 
all their home debts; such 701, per cent. additiowal stock, being 
re-paid to them by the United Company, in throc instalments, 
excepting the sum of 70,0001. which was to he reserved as a ne 
éurity that the London Company should’ surrender all their Ober 
ters to the Qacen, on or before the 25th of March, 1700, iw de- 
fault of which, the said sum was to. be forfeited to the United 
Company, but on the surrender being duly made, the 70,0001 
was to be vested in trastees for the discharge of all debts of the 
London Company that might remain unpaid, the surplus, if ayy, 
to be distributed among the members of the London Company z— 
lastly, that the London Company should transfer to their separate 
members hefore the 19th of March, 1708-9, all such stock in the 
proportion of their respective shares, as the said Company might 
have in the stock of the United Company, and that the members 
baying right to it, should be admitted to all the privileges of 
wembers of the United Company.* ‘This Award in all its parts, 
was subsequently confirmed by a decree ofthe High Court of 

Chancery 5 


* Prin. Charters, p, 345358, 
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Chancery; as was, slso, the surrender, on the 29d of March, 
1708-9, of the London Company’s Charters, to the Queen, whoee 
Deed of Acceptance of the same bears dale the 7th of May, fol- 
lowing.* . 
Though the United Company, after this signal adjastment of their 
separate affairs,t studiously pursued their commercial interests 
with activity and intelligence, it was not till the expiration of 
several years, that they were able to extend their trade in any 
considerable degree; the situation of the Mogul Empire at this 
era, being such as peculiarly to impede their efforts. ~ 
On the death of Aurungzebe at the great age of ninety-thres, 
in February, 1707, the succession to his extensive dominions -wes 
disputed between Mahomed Mauzim, the eldest, and Azem Dera, the 
second, of his surviving sons; the latter of whom assumed the title 
of Sultan, and marched with a vast army towards Delhi to oppose 
his elder brother. The armies of the rival Princes met near 
Agra, and after one of the most tremendous conflicts recorded in 
history, in which nearly 100,000 men were slain on both. sides, 
vietory declared for Mauzim, the Sultan Azem aud his two sous 
being killed in the battle, The victor ‘ascended the imperial 
throne with the title of Babader Shah, and his sovereignty was 
acknowledged iu all the ceutral provinces of the Empire; but in 
the western provinces, a sort of independent authority was maine 
tained by the Native Governors ; and in the Decan, Khan Baksh, 
the younger son of Aurungzebe, continued at the head of the 
army which his father bad commanded at the time of his death, 
with the apparent design of foundiug a kingdom for himself. 
These circumstances, combining with ike preparations for war 
which the Mabrattas were making under the ‘ Sow-Rajah,’ Sa 
hogee, greatly depressed the general commerce of Hindostan ; 
and 
* Prin. Charters, p. 365—367. 


+ After the union of the Compauies, the name of Committees, which had 
hitherto been given to the mapaging members of the old Company, gave way 
to that of Dircctors, which bad been introduced by the new association. 
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and ina considerable degree threw the trade und privileges of 
the Company under the oppressive contraal of the Provincial 
Governors. The evil was increased on the decease of Bahader 
Shah, in 1712, when the sovereignty of the Mogul Empiney 
was again contended for by various members of the Tinperial 
family. . 

The acquisition of some villages, by the London Companyy 
upon the ground of which the chief part of the populous town 
of Calcutta now stands, has already been! related ;* and al 
though the growing prosperity of that settlement wasinterrupt>: 
ech by the rivalship of the new Company, yet after the union, 
it became an object of particalar care; the fortifications were 
improved; and the garrison augmented, 

Mahomet Jaffier Khan, the Nabob of Bengal, though pos 
sessed of talents, wasa tyrant and a robber} and his jealousy 
of the Europeans led him to oppress them indiscriminately 5 yet 
the English suffered most from his extortions, their property” 
being more within reach'of his controul than that of other 1a- 
tions. He is said, even, to have removed his residence from 
Dacca, which is situated between the Ganges and the Buram- 
pooter, to Muxadabad, on the Hooghley river, for the ex+ 
press purpose of flecing and harassing the Company’s ser~ 
vants.> 

Wearied, at length, by the insults andiextortions of the Na= 
bob, the Presidency of Calcutta, in the year 1713) proposed to 
the Company, that an Embassy of complaint should be die 
patebed to the Court of Delhi, and their petition’ for redress 
supported by a splendid present. ‘The project of the Caleutta, 
Government was entirely approved of by the Directors, and 
their other Presidencies were desired to co-operate in the pro~ 
posed mission, The choice of the Ambassadors was left to the 
Governor of Calcutta, who appointed Messrs. Surmun and Ste+ 
phenson, two of the ablest civil officers on the Bengal establish+ 

ment, 


* See before, p. 679, 680. * Mocph, Eur, Com, p. 168, 161 
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ment, together with Serbaud, an Armenian Merchant of emi- 
neénce, who was resident at the Presidency. 

‘The Ambassadors, accompanied by a suitable retinue, and 
charged with presents to the amount of 30,000), arrived at 
Delhi in July, 1715; the reigning Emperor being Furrokshir, 
a degenerate descendant of Aurungzebe, and grandsén tw Ba- 
hader Shah. ‘Ihe Mogul Court was then sunk into a state of 
the grossvst sensuality and corruption ; and the Embassy would 
have failed altogether but fur the concurrence of two pro~ 
pitious circumstances. The one of these, was a cure effected 
‘on the person of the Emperor, by Mr. Hamilton, the surgeon 
of the Embassy, which so highly propitiated the monaret 
that he professed a readiness to bestow on the Ambassadors any 
bounty which might be consistent with the dignity of his dwa 
Government ;* the other, was the removal of the Company's 
establishment from Surat to Bombay, it having become impos 
sible for the English residents on that station any longer to sup~ 
port the ‘enormous extortions’ to which they were subjected 
by the native officers.¢ This latter event led w such strong 
representations at the Imperial court, from the Nabob of Guz~ 
zerat, within whose principality Surat was comprised, (and who 
was apprehensive lest the suflerings of the English should be 
avenged on the commerce of his subjects, by a British fuet,) 
that the wavering policy of the Mogul ministers was at Inst ter- 
minated ; in despite of the jarring interests of the courtiers, and 
the intrigues of Jaiier Khan, All the requests of the Em- 
bassy were in consequence, agreed to, in the year 1717 5 and 
no less than thirty-four grants, or mandates, addressed to the 

Nabobs’ 


© That ‘ Great Events spring fom Smoll Ci has long been « trite 
enmrk ; yet if its truth were in uced of illustration, it might be interestingly 
effected, by combining the above circuiistance with the first enlargement of 
the Company's privileges in Bengal, thevugl the instrumentality of Mr. 
Surgeoa Boogiiton, abous the year 1645. Seo hofere, p- 634; and Macph. 
Bur, Com. p, 140, 





+ Grant’s Sketeh, py. 125—497, 
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Nabobs of Bengal and Guzzerat, and the Solahdar of the 
Decan, were issued unler the Emperor's seal, in favour of 
the. English. 

The substance of the privileges conferred by these instru- 
monts was, ‘ that the cargoes of English vessels wreeked on the 
coasts of the Mogul Empire should be exempted from plunder; 
that the annual payment of a stipulated sum to the Mogul Go- 
yernment at Surat should free the Companys trade at that port 
from aJl duties and exactions; thar the ropees coined at Bain- 
bay and Madras should be received in payment of the Mogul’s 
revenues; that three villages, contiguovs to Maras, formerly 
granted and afterwards resumed by the government of Arcot, 
should be restored to the Company: that the Island of Dix, or 
Divi, near the port uf Masulipatam, should be made over to the 
Company for an annual rent of 7000 pagodas; that, in Bengal, 
ll persons, whether European or Native, indebted or account- 
able to the Company, sliould be delivered up to the Presidency 
on demand; that the dustwck, or passport, of the President of 
Calcutta, should exempt all goods of export.or import spectiied 
in it, and belonging to the Kglish, from being searched by the 
Mogol officers; and that the said goods should pass, duty-free, 
through the Bengal provinces.’ The Company were authorized, 
also, to purchase the lordship of thirty-seven towns, coutigaous 
to Calcatta, and situated on both the bunks of the Hooghley 
river for ten miles south of that town, on similar terms to those 
on which they had before obtained Calcutta itself, and the two 
adjacent villages. 

‘These extensive concessions were regarded. as constituting 
the great ¢ Charter of the English in India’ as long as they ent 
tinved subordinate to the Mogul Enspire. ‘The orders addressell 
to the Nubob of Guzzerat and the Sobuldar of the Decan, were 
duly respected by those officers, but Jaffer Khan, who per 
ceived that. the possession of the thirty-seven towns on the 
Hooghley river, would enable the Company to command the 
navigation by erecting batterles on both sides, completely frase 

9 trated 
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trated the Emperor’s grant, by privately threatening the pro 
prietors with his vengeance, if they dared to accept any propo- 
sal for purchase which should be made by the Company’s ser- 
vants. Iu another respect his opposition to the claims made 
by the English, under the new grants, was more open, and 
candid; for the Calcutta government having contended that the 
Imperial mandate was intended to protect, “ not merely artie 
cles of export or import, but all English property ix transite, 
even that circulating within the Provinces,” he indignantly 
disallowed it, using strong argaments in his own justification, 
and the claimants, at that period, judged it necessary to con- 
tent themselves with the studious cultivation of their less equi- 
vocal privileger.* 

In the year 1711, an Act of Parliament was passed, (9th of 
Queen Anne, chap. 7,) which, in order to prevent an improper 
interference, ordained, that no person whatever should be a 
Director of the East-India Company, and of the Bank, at one 
and the same time ; and the like regulation was enacted in re- 
gard to the South-Sea Company. In the following year, on the 
petition of the Company, another Act (10th of Queen Anne, 
chap. 28,) was passed, empowering them to enjoy all their pri- 
vileges, agreeably to former Acts and Charters, till three years’ 
notice after the 25th of March, 1733, and repayment of their 
eapital of $,200,0001. 

From the time of the union in 1702, till the year 1721, the 

Company’s 


© Grant's Sketch, p. 129; and Orme’s Hist, Vol, II. p. 25. The Company, al- 
though they debarred their servants in India, from all trade to Enrope, except- 
ing with respect to some specified articles, had altogether relinquished to them 
the Country trade, or that which passed between one Indian port ond ane 
other. The cxemption from puyment of customs in Bengal covering this 
trade as well ay that of the Company ; it increased with great rapidity ; and 
‘what with their superior skill in navigation, and their privilege, the Engi 
became the principal carriers from the ports of the Ganges ; and the shi 
possessed by private individuals, amounted, in ten years after the period of 
the Embusty to 10,000 tons. 
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Company's allies it Sumatra underwent a variety of fortene, 
ant their servants first ventared the experimentof deposing 
Native sovereign. ‘This was the Sultan Guillemot, who postess 
ed the country of Anaksoongay, (in which some of the factories 
sabordinate to Bencoulen were sitaated) and at whose court the 
English acquired an influence which trenched upon his owe 
authority, and after various intrigues: produced, in 1708, an 
open roptare, In the ten or twelve following years, wniidet 
quick interchanges of desoltory war snd uneasy peace, “dar 
ing which all parties seem successively to have appeared on 
all sides,’ the Sultan repeatedly lost his kingdom, and was, at 
length, finally deposed by the concurrence of the English, and 
the Malay rajabs and mandarins of Anaksoongay > the vacant 
sultanship being conferred on Rajah Cutcheel. ‘The'active in- 
terference of the English in the cabals and commotions which 
led to this event, deeply offended the native Grandes, and ex- 
tensive combinations were excited for the utter destruction of 
the British settlements on the Island; the growing discontent 
being continually fermented by the agency of Duteh emiss 
ries, The result was calamitous: in 1718, the ex-saltan, Gok 
lemot, and a Rajah Mansore, once bis rival for the sovereignty; 
uniting their forces against the British and Sultan Cuteheel, de 
steoyed the town of Ippoe, with the British resident and all his 
people. Inthe March following a namerousand combined ariay 
of the natives, headed by the two Pangrens of Bencoolen, who 
had litherto been friendly to the Company, compelled the 
English to evacuate Fort Marlborough (which had been con- 
strocted in 1714,) and seek refuge on board their ships, All 
intercourse was now at anend; yet within two years after 
wards, the Natives, dreading that the Dutch woald, with their 
accustomed activity, take advantage of the absence of the Bri- 
tish to establish their own power, permitted their late enemies 
to resettle the factories, from which they had so recently 
been expelled.* 


The 
+ Grant's Sketch, p. 192155, 
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‘The increasing importance of the British settlements in In- 
dia, and particularly of those which are at this day the chief 
Presidencies, is marked by the Letters Patent granted to the 
Company by George the First in 1726, Hitherto, the judicial 

powers possessed by the constituted authorities acting under 
se ND in India, had been defined with little exactness, 
By the Letters Patent in question, regular Courts of Record, 
for the discharge of both civil and criminal justice, were estas 
blishediat the three settlements of Madras, Bombay, and Cal- 
entta, The Courts were, respectively, to. consist of a Mayor 
and ning Aldermen, seven of whom, at least, with the Mayor, 
were to be natural born subjects; the other two might be sab 
jects of some friendly state. ‘The Mayor was to be elected by 
the Aldermen, and remain in office fora year; the Aldermen to 
‘eontinue such, unless misconducting themselves, for life; the 
vacincies to be filled up from the principal inhabitants of the 
settlement. An appeal was allowed to the Governor in Coun+ 
cil, and where the matter in dispute exceuded a certain sam, 
tothe King in council, By the same Letters Patent, the Go+ 
vernor and senior Members of Council, at each Presidency, 
were ceeated Justices of Peace; and empowered to hold ee 
sessions. 

After the long and sanguinary war for the succession\to the 
Crown of Spain, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, whose cause 
had been supported by Great Britain at n/vast expense of blood 
and treasure, and who had obtained the sovereignty of the Aus 
trian Netherlands in consequence of the general Peace con 
cluded in 1713, suffered a New East-India trgde to be opened 
under the sanction of his passports, by an association of mers 
chants, at Owend; and two forty-gon ships, fitted out-from that 

port, 

* Grant's Sketch, p. 142; and Printed Charters, p. 368—~399. The 
powers conferred by the above grant were enlarged, and more sccurately 
Sefined, by a subsequent Charter granted by George the Second, in 1759 
but many alterations in the government and polity of Calcutta, have been 
since made under authority of Widferemt Acts of Parliament, 
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port, appeared in the Indian seas under the Imperial ealours in 
the year 1716. The success of these vessels stimulated other 
merchants to similar enterprize; and many individuals, both of 
the English and Dutch nations, engaged in the scheme of trad~ 
ing to the East under the Emperor's flag. The associations 
thus formed soon excited the idea of establishing aregular Com- 
pany, which was accordingly done ander, an Imperial Chanter, 
bearing date on the 19th of December, 1722, but not made 
public till Augast 1723, wheo it was published at Brussels, in 
five different languages, These proceedings were viewed with 
a jealous eye by the European Goveraments, who had already 
established East-India Companies iu their respective states; and 
the subjects of the three great maritime powers, England, 
France, and Holland, were strictly prohibited under sewere pe- 
naltics, from entering into the service of the new Company, or 
taking any share in the stock with which their arade was to be 
carried on, Strong memorials were also. presented to the Im- 
perial court against the right of interfering. with the commerce 
of India, contrary to various treaties, and particulariyota that of 
Munster, Still, however, the Emperor persevered, and thee Os- 
tend Company, connecting the arts of smuggling with the priv 
vileges of fair trade, seemed to frown defiance on theif enemies, 
and, apparently, had a certain prospect of aitaining prosperity 
and permanence. In this state of things, an unexpected event, 
by which theie stability appeared to be ensured, Jed to their 
almost immediate downfall, The Court of Viewns, in 1725, 
formed an alliance with Philip of Spain, who among other can- 
cessions, virtually guaranteed the existence of theinew Com- 
pany: that alliance was immediately counterbalanced by the 
treaty of Hanover, agreeably to which, the contracting powers, 
viz. England, France, Holland, Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, 
agreed to guarantee each other's territories, both “in and out 
of Europe,” and also, «all the rights, immunities, and advan- 
tages, particularly those relating co trade, which the said gllies 
enjoy, or ovghit to enjoy, respectively ;” a stipulation, ob- 
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Wiously levelled against tHé Osten! Company. The Emperor 
Charles, after some delay, and having obtailied a promise froth 
the allies to support the pragmatic sanction, (by which the éac- 
cession to his domloicns was secured to his daughter, Marie 
‘Theresa,) renounced his alliatiée with King Philip, and by the 
‘Treaty of Paris, signed in May, 1727, agreed to sdspend the 
privileges of the new Company, for seven years; and previously 
to the expiration of that term, in a more pafticular treaty with 
the British Crown, te pledged hiuttelf to rescind them entirely: 
‘Thus was the English Compuny relieved froni the efforts of am 
aspiring rival, whose success concurring with other adverse cir- 
cumstances, kad already obliged them to reduce their eal att: 
dends from teri to eight per cent: 

In the year 1730, the Company obtained a renewal of their 
Charter from the Parliament, in defiance to the strennous opposi- 
tion of a considerable body of Merchants and others, of London; 
Bristol, and Liverpool; who had associated for the purpose of over- 
throwing the old Joint-Stock trade, and of establishing new tes 
galated Company upon its rains. In their petition and ptdposals 
‘to the House of Commons, the new Adventurers undertook to ad 
‘vance 3,200,001. to redeem the fund of the United Company, im 
five several payments, the last to be at Lady Day, 1733, on am 
interest of 41. per cent. till that term, and only 2l. per cent. after 
it, provided; first, ‘that they might be incorporated, and in 
every respect vested, with all the exclusive privileges and trade 
of the old Company, yet 90 as not to trade in one Joint-Stock, of 
in their Corporate capacity, but that the trade should be free and 
Gpen td all his Majesty’s subjects, who should pay 11. per cent: 
on the value of their exports to India, in consideration of a license 
from the proposed corporation : uccondly, that this trade be solely 
tarried on from the pert of London: thirdly, that the proposed 
Company’s term be thirty-one years, with tbree years’ notice of 
expiration ; and fourthly, that they should be empowered to levy 
a daty of 51. per cent. on the gross value of all merchandize im- 
ported from Indie, for the-purpose of defraying the expenses of 

22 forts 
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forts and sctticcnents, and of securing the preservation and eulange- 
sment of tho trade,” ot 

‘The established Company, in their counter-statement to these 
proposals, represented, ‘that their annual sales yielded to the 
Government, a revenve of 300,000), clear of all deductions; that 
the support of their forts aod factories required the annual expen 
diture of 300,000), and that it was by no, means probable that» 
trade which every man might take up, or Ke down, at his plea 
sure, would be able to produce so much revenue, andat the same. 
time support the requisite expenses of forts and settlements 5 sunt 
that the uncontrouled separate traders would, infallibly renew the 
distress, which bad nearly effected the rain of the trade, when the 
‘two rival Companies and the independeut. pneeee 
trading in competition,” 

- Though the Company succeeded in getting @ pre 
peitilegoa, it was not withont a considerable premium ; for they 
agreed to pay 200,000), into the Exchequer on the 24th of Der 
cember, 1730, without interest or re-imbarsement, aul to receive 
four per cent. only, instead of five per cent. on their whole eapital 
of 3,200,0001. after the casuing 20th of September, baci 4 
additional sacrifice of 32,0001, yearly... For these « 

Parlioment enacted! (3d George LI. chap, 14,), nt dhadmegelh 

should continue in the full possession of all their, former powers 

and priviloges till after three years’ noties from March the, 25th, 
1706, although the state should jn the meantime fi 

whole of their borrowed capital ; and that they should enjoy the 
Eust-India trade in common with all other subjocts, ax a bedy 

corporate aud politic, for ever, notwithstanding the repayment of 
‘their capital, and the legal expiration of their éxclusive privileges, 
By the same Act, the Company were debarred from, possessing 
any lands, tenemonts, &c, in Great Britain, of more, than, the any 

sual rent of 10,0001, ‘Through the above payments and the des 

falcation of interest, the Company foond it necessary to redwoc 

their yearly dividend from eight to, seven per cent. mt which it 

poutinued for exaetly ten years from Midsammer, 1732, 
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From the period of the final union of the two Comps 
1708-9, till the season 1716-17, there was no particular phe 
of the Company's trade; the total annual average) value of their ¢ &X- 
ports being, 567,2801, 128, 6d. viz, morchandize, 227,567. 1 Tis. ¢ 
aud bullion 339,712. 158, and the average produce of ir 
yearly sales, 998,851, 2s, 6d.: eight of their ships were i 
taken, or destroyed, in the course of the same term. Fi 
1716-17 to 1733-34, there was a slow, yet fluctuating, ‘increase 5 
the yearly average of their exports amounting to 639,7591. 1s, 
viz. goods, 113,5681. 7s. 3d, and bullion, 526,191. 7s, 9. and 
the produce of their annual sales to 1,421,146. the Company's, 
loss of shipping in the same period was twelve sail. 

During all the above years the British establishments in India 
subsisted without any particular change of fortune, excepting 
what has already been detailed in respect to the events at Suma~ 
tra. In Bengal, and at Surat, the privileges granted by the Mo- 
gol were either observed or regarded, as best suited the interest 
of the immediate Governors, the distracted state of the Mogal 
empire, allmitting of no further appeal to the Imperial Court; 
whilst, at the same time, the increase of Pirates ou the Malabar, 
Const, and the spirit and activity with which they pursued their 
depredations, had a very considerable effect on the advancement. 
of the English trade. In Persia, also, the Company's factories 
were greatly depressed, and thrown into the utmost confusion 
and alarm, by a Turkish war, On the other hand, 1 the Company’s 
agents extonded their influence by forming commercial. relations 
with the Rajahs of Cherical and Cartinad ; and the Rannce, or 
Queen, of Atinga, a princess, whose dominions stretched along the 
Malabar coast, south of Goa, to Cape Cormorin ; and above all, 
they gradually confirmed their connection with China, in despite of 
innumerable difficulties and obstructions interposed by the jealous 








policy of the Chinese Government.* 
‘The invasion and pillage of Hindostan, between the years 1736 
222 . and 


* Company's Records, fiom 1708 te 1754, 
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anil 1739, by the iufimous usurper of the Persian (irowe, Thai 
Konli Khan, who liad assumed the appellation of Nadir Shah, tad 
no immediate cffvet on the Company's interests, though pregnaut 
with the most important events that could passilfy befall them, 
‘The Mogul Empire, which for two centuries after the commence 
ment of the European intercourse with India, had been univer 
sally considered ax the most powerful and opulent in the world, 
was at that period in a very relaxed and distracted state ; several 
of the Subalidars and Nabobs, to whom the administration of dix 
tutit provinces had heen delegated, having assumed independent 
authority over their respective goveruments, though they still ac- 
knowledged the nominal supremacy of the Great Mogul.” Under 
sueli cireamstances, the tyrant Koufi Khan found an easy eon 
quest; anil after ravaging Delhi, and desolating niany of the pro 
vinces, he compellod-the unfortunate Emperor to cede to Trim all 
his territories westward of the river Todas, He thew returned 
into Persin, carrying with hin, according to the lowest estimate, 
treasute, and effects, to the amount of 70 millions, sterling A 
ter this event, the power of the Mogul rapidly declined ¢ the Ra- 
Villas formed themselves into a state on the east of the Ganges ; 
the Malirattas consolidated their power, on the west; aud in 1742, 
the celebrated Allaverdy Klan, who had been Hookah, or Pipe- 
bearer to'a late Subalidar of Bengal, finally succeeded in overthrow- 

iag his master’s son, and usurping his principality, 
In the year 1744, the East-Tndia Company agreed to advance 
te 


* Mr, Ormey in bis ¢ Tlist. of the Military Trawmetions of the Kiritish fn 
Indostan,’ Vol. 1. p 24, estimates the Mahomeden population at nearly tea 
willlions ; whilst dat of che original Nat whou they hae so long retalwed 
in subjection, amounted {6 ten times as wwany, or 100,000 mllfiony. 

+ Such is the statement of MF. Orme ; other bistorians have computed jhe 
value of the plunder at 125 millio ind the eomputation has been extended 
to the most enormmus omount of $1 millions, sterling. 

{See * An Account of the Revelations in India from #7 25:t0 #56" ty 
Luke Serafton, Esq. for a rety curious history of Aligebeede Coun, and 
Havjeo Hamet, his ill fated brother: 
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to Government, which was then much in want of money for the 
ar projected against France, the sum of one million, sterliag, at 
BI. per cent, interest, in consideration of haying their exclusive 
privileges prolonged for 14 years, beyond the term prescribed by 
the Act of Parliament passed in.1730, By thenew Act a7 Geo, 
AL chap, 17,) made to legalize this agreement, the Company were 
authorized to borrow any. sum, not exceeding the million wanted, 
on bonds under their common seal, at similar interest to what 
_they had covenanted to receive from the state. The average ay- 
nval-value of the Company's exports in the ten years preceding 
1744-45, was 669,957]. 48, viz. merchandize 172,1231. 105. 
and bullion 497,8331. 14s. the average amount of their yearly 
wsales was 1,715,262), 188.: the number of. ‘Company’s ships lost, 
lestroyed, or taken, in-the ten years, was fourteen, . 
_) The war which broke out between England and France in the 
year 1744, aud the reciprocal hostilities which that event gene~ 
rated in the most distant possessions, wherever they chaneed to 
be contiguous, of the two nations, produced a most importapt 
“change in the state of Indian affairs ; and though. not immedi- 
_ately followed by such rapid strides to Empire, as have distip- 
guished the progress of the Company’s arms, in modern. timer, 
may be regarded as the distinct precursors of all their territorial 
-aggrandizement, -At first, however, the superior force of the 
French, both on sea and land, and the artful policy which they 
pursued in forming alliances with the Native Powers, gave to that 
nation a decided advantage. 
_ In 1749, an English squadron appeessehs in the Indiwn sexy, and 
prepares to attack Pondicherry ; but Monsicur Dupleix, the Go- 
vernor of that settlement, prevailed on tie Nabob, (An'war-odean 
Klan) to insist with the Goverament of Madras that no. hosti- 
Tities should be committed against the French settlements in the 
“territories of Arcot, or, in the Carnatic. Thus was Pondicherry 
saved ; yet in the following year, on the arrival of a French 
squadron of superior force to that of England, under the command 
of M. De la Boordonnais, the French were permitted to besiege 
223 Madras 
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Madras, without opposition on the part of the Nabob, notwith- 
Handing his previous assurances that he would oblige then to 
dbsurve the same law of neatrality which We lad enjoined to the 
English, The siege commenced on the 4th of September, 1200 
Evtopeans, 400 Caffres, and 400 Indians, disciplined tn the Bu- 
ropean matinér, havitig been tnnded on the preceding day: the 
entire strength of the English did wot exceed’ 900 men, and wot 
any of them, excepting a few officers, hed seen any Uther service 
tlian that ofthe parade. On the 10th, the towir was surrendered; 
‘M. De th Bourdétinals, having engaged his word that he-would 
agree to its being ransomed on thodetate toring. ‘This agrremett 
‘was strongly protested against by Mots. Dupleix, and the Coanell 
of Pondicherry; who angued that it was highly detrimental to 
‘the interests of France, which, they affirmed, would be sacrificed 
to private advantages, if Madras was * woe razed to! the 
ground* - == 
Happily for the English, the dispates that ensued, and the de- 
struction of apart of the French fleet by storms, prevented M. De 
Ja Boutdonnais from proceeding to the immediate reduction of ‘all 
the British settlements in Hindostan, as he had previously intended, 
He persisted, however, in despite of Dupleix, to settle the terns 
of the ransom of Madras ; and it wax agreed that the town shuwht 
be evacuated before the end of January, 1747, ot the President 
and Council covenanting to pay 1,100,000 pagodas, or 440,000, 
sterling ; and giving hostages for the due performance of thelr 
engagements, The bullion and merchandize belonging to the 
Company, with all the naval stores, and a moiety of the military 
stores, the value of the whole being estimated at 183,000), were 
considered as the right of the captors, and put on board the 
Froneh 


+ Orme's Hist, Vol. I. p. 69, Madras had ot that period, wid 
Aegree of opulence and repatation, which zendered it infefior to none 
Buropean establishments io Indio, éxcepting Gua and Batavia aed the ie 
Wabitants within the Company's territory immediately eontiguows, ameenthl 
te 20,000, most of whom wero ativer of India, of various casts yuil rpl> 
gions, Thidy'p. 66. 
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French ships; but all other merchandize and effects were’ relin~ 
quished to their respective proprietors, Soon afterwards M. De’ 
Jn Bourdonuais quitted India. for France ; where’ the aie 
Dapleix occasioned his bigrcais eratoneah Sor Pures yearn 
in the Bastile, rege ichow las VImi Sait 

AiMhicouhe shake Mabebs'ths PER ak Madras bad been 
obtained by the finesse of promising that the town, if taken, should: 
be delivered up to him; and by representing that the Eoxlieh 
would certainly be willing to pay him a large sum for the reati+ 
tation of so valuable a settlement. On discovering the fraud, he 
sent 10,000 men, under the comand of Maphoze Kban, his eldest 
son, to-seize the place; bat this army was twiec defeated in the 
course of three days, by a greatly inferior number of French 
troops, and soon returned to Arcot, The treaty of ransom was 
then annulled, and all the English property, with the exeeption’ 
of clothes, and a fow other articles, was declared to belong to the 
Fronch East-Lndia Company; and every European who refused 
to take an oath of allegiance to the French King, was expelled 
from tho sottlement. 

_ During the following months, several attempts were made by 
the French troops to obtain possession of Cuddalore aud Fort St, 
Dayid, but without success ; and on one occasion they were sur- 
prised by Maphuzee Khan, and suffered considerably. Shortly 
afterwards, Mons. Dupleix, by means of false representations, and 
bribes to the amount of 160,000 rapees, prevailed on the Nabob 
to make peace with his natiou, and abandon the English, Inthe 
intermediate time, one of the Company’s ships, having 60,0001, 
in bullion, besides merchandize, on board, was decoyed into 
the port of Madras and seized by the French. 

_ In July 1748, the gregtest marine force belonging to says ‘ono 
eeeaipersy that had ever been seen in India, wos collected 
‘on the coast of Coromandel under the command of Admiral Bos- 
cawen: it consisted of upwards of thirty ships, none of which 
were of less than 500 tons burthen, and thirteen of them were 
ships of the line. It was now thought that the capture of Ma- 

224 dras 
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dray would be avenged by that of Pondicherry; yet thd Iatenesy 
of the season, combining with other unfortaunte cireumatancen, 
prevented the expected success, and after a lows of 1065) Eutuy 
peans, the English were obliged to riise tho’ siege, whieh shai 
been carried on during the entire month of September.* In Novem= 
her, intelligence regched India, of the signing of preliminaries af 
peace between France aud England; and in August 1749, Maitmas 
was restored to the English under the articles of bgmenc td 
Aix-la-Chapelle.|, » 

* The sword was now sheathed,” says Mr. Orme, aid it de- 
pended on the agents of the two Companies, to, re-aasame itr 
tranquillity their mercantile operations: but the late war had 
brought to Pondicherry and Fort St. Davil, a number of troops 
greatly superior to any which had yet been assembled in Indias 
and as jf it were impossible that, a military foree that feels itself 
capable of cntorprizes, shoulil refrain from attempting them, | the 


two settlements, no longer authorized to fight againist each ather, 
took the resolution of employing thejr arms in the contests ofthe 
Native 


© The courage und splendid snilitary talents of the celebrated Robert 
Clive, afterwards (March the 151h, 1762) created Lord Clivies Baron of Pinas 
sey, in Ireland, were first displayed at the siege of Pondicherry ; amd par 
ticularly in an attack mode by tho French on the English 
when, Clive, who had teh England in’ the mereantile service oF the Com~ 
pany, but was thon au ensign, defended the advanced trenich with great gal= 
lantry gnd judgment. 


4 On the reduction of the interest on the National Debt, after the eonela= 
sion of the war, under the Acts passed in the years 1749 aod 9750, (23ed 
Geo, 1. chap. 1 ond @2,) the Enst-India Company found it expedient to 
agree that the interest an theie whole capital of 4,200,001, shoald be reduced 
to 31. per cents after the 25thhof Deceniber, 1755: but they were peruiitted 
to borrow any sum not excecding {he amount of their capital, wt the sme 
rate of interest they were to receire, in order to discharge thele bowl debts: 
ander this permission they obteived a loan of 2,992,440), 5s. by “the alg 
of wonuities” 
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Native Princes of the Country; the English with great indisgre- 
tion, the French with the utmost ambition.” (ve 2 NO Rew 
“The Gist actof Juterfereuce onthe prtof the English was in 
we s176 ei a deposed King of Tanjore, she eitiadeas 
‘of 1749, made application to the Presideney at Fort St. 
Bw ice to revinstate , chim on the throne ; promising, 
uld regain his territories by their aid, he woald:pay 
I the expenses of the war, and cede the fort and district of Devi, 
Cotah_ to. the Company. ‘These advantageous. offers, combined 
with the little difficulty, which, it was represented, would attend 
the enterprize, determined the Presidency to engage in restoring. 
the ejected sovereign; and a strong expedition, accompanied by 
wits sent into the Tanjore Country in the month of 
Aprile twas soon discovered, that the dethroned king had but few 
in his own nation, and the English troops being opposed 
by avery superior force, were obliged to return to Fort St. David. 
Presidency, 1 nevertheless, determined to continue the war, a8 
ya ith the view of obtaining, some compensation for the past 
as with intent to retrieve the disgrace of having re- 
“treated before the aris of au Indian Prince. All the Company’s 
troops on that stution, viz, 500 Eurepeans and 1500 Sepoys, wera 
therefore dispatched to Devi Cotah by sea, under the command 
of the cclebrated Major Lawrence; and after considerable resist 
ence, the fort of Devi Cotah was taken by storm, the forlorn hope 
being led by the gallant Clive, who was then a Lieutenant. 
Shortly afterwards, Pratop-Sing, the reigning King of Tan- 
Jore, who was alarmed at the state of affairs in the Carna- 
~ ‘tic, agreed to. make poace with the English on the following 
i terws;—that he should reimburse the charges of the war; allow 
= apension of 4000 rupees to Saujogec ; and cede to the Company 
for ever, the fort of Devi Cotah, and ax much land adjacent to it 
as would produce an anunal income of 9000 pagodas. 
‘The territory of the Carnatic, or of Arcot, as it was now in~ 
differently 


* Orme’s Hist, Yok I. p. 107. 1 Tid, p. 102118, 
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digerently called, was one of the subordinate priveipalitien, ime 
mediately governed by Nabobs, but subject to the provincial 
Viceroy, or Subahdar, of the Decan, who was himself, the imme- 
diate fendatory of the Great Mogul. Iu the appointunent to there 
offices, all nobility being merely officinl in the constitution of 
Hindostan (excepting as to the members of the Imperial family) 
not any regard was given to hereditary descent, wuless accom 
panied by splendid talents, or aidod by intrigue and riches, In 
the decay of the Empire, however, such departures from the eus= 
tomary principles of polity became more frequent, the Native 
Princes taking advantuge of the onfecbled state of the govern- 
macut to vindicate their own independence, aud Gx the wnceession 
to their respective states in their own descendants, Hence ori- 
inated the wars which so greatly teuded to the establishment of 
the British power in India. 

On the death of Nizam-al-Mulak, Sabahdar of he Deca, ix 
1748, at the great age of 104 years, the vacant provinee war dis» 
pated between his second son, Naxir-Jing, (who bad seized the 
treasures of his deceased futher) and bis grandson, Murzafae 
Jing ; and regular. instruments of investiture, as if from the Mo 
gul Court, were produced by the adverse competitors, though it 
is not improbalfe that those instruments were, om both siden, 
forged ; for, in the now declining aud distracted state of the Em. 
pire, such kind of frauds had become of frequent practice.* About 
the same time, Aw’war-odean Khan, who after the assassination 
of the infant Scid Mahomed,+ in 1744, had been duly appointed 
to the Nabobship of Arcot by Nizam-al-Muluk, was openly op- 
posed by an enterprizing rival named Chunda-Saheb, « chieftaln 
of considerable talents, and distantly related to the Nabob Doast- 
Ally, who had been slajn in battle against the Mahrattas, in May 

ihe 


* Orwe's Hist. Vol. T. p. 124 
4 Seid Mahomed was the regular descendant of a succession of three Nae 
boli of the same family » who, by availing themselves of the gemérsl coafa- 
sian of the Empires had acquired a groater stability im their effice, thet bed 
‘been customary in Hindostan, 
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1740. Chunda-Suheb, in order to forward his own purposes, 
made a common caase with Murzafe-Jing, the pretender to the 
Subahdarship, aid to their alliance acceded, ux a third party, 
Monsicur Dupleix, the Governor of Pondicherry ; who in forming 
this connection, deliberately, and avowedly, aimed at the ace 
‘quisition, on behalf of Wis Country, of extensive territorial 
and political power: “ for such was the stipulated price at 
‘whieh he promised to support the pretentions of the two Na- 
tive chiefs" 

Aw'war-odean Khan ‘awaited the attack of the confederates at 
Amboor, on the frontiers of the Camatic; and on the 23rd of 
Joly, 1749, was there defeated and killed, in a pitched battle, 
the superior discipline and gallantry of the Frénch auxiliaries 
having boon the principal causes of his defeat, On the fol- 
lowing day, the victors took possession of the fort and city of 
Arcot; ‘and Murzafa-Jing assuming all the state and ceremo+ 
nial of a Subshdar, invested his colleague Chuuda-Saheb with 
the Nabobship of the Carnatic. Soon afterwards, both Princes 
made a visit to Pondicherry, and were received by Mous. Dapleix 
with all the ostentatious ceremoniés and oriental marks of 
respect due to the high rank they assumed.” Hete, in retard 
for the services of the French battalion, and as'a stimulus to 
future exertion, Chunda-Saheb presented Dupleix with the 80+ 
vereignty of eighty-one villages in the immediate neighbours 
hood of Pondicherry, 

~ Maphaze Khan, the eldest son et the Inte Nabob An’war- 
‘odean, had been taken prisoner in the battle at Amboor; bot 
his second son, Mahomod-Ally, escaped to Trichinopoly, aud 
from thence sent to request the assistance of the English ; af 

"firming, that both Murzafa-Jing and Chunda-Saheb were rebels 
to the Empire; that Nazir-Jing was the real Subabdar ap- 
pointed by the Mogul; and that he himself was the real Na+ 
bob of the Carvatic, having obtained the reversion from Ni- 

zam- 





* firant’s Sketch, p. 149 ; and Ormo’s Hist, B. IL 
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ram-al-Muluk :’'—a ‘few days afterwards, her assetted, by a ser 
cond messenger, ‘ that he had received the patents of bis ap- 
pointment to the Nabobship from Nazir-Jing, the Saisiaiine 
of the Decan.” e 

The English Presidency, though fully, aware of, pat 
designs with which the Froneh had united teir aris, to those of 
Murzafa-Jing, were by no means forward in furnishing Maboned- 
Ally with the required aid. They appear, indeed, to, have been 
fearful, as well of cagaging the Company in a new war, contrary 
fo the sentiments of their employers at home, as of inenrring the 
resentment of the Mogul Emperor, should they unwarily embark 
ina cause which might occasion them to act in contravention of 
‘the appointments of the Imperial Coart, All the assistance, ten 
fore, which they at first supplied to Mahomed-Ally, was « free 
of 120 Europeans; and twenty of those troops ware afterwants 
detached to assist the King of Tanjore, who was besieged in his 
capital by the combined forces of Murzafa-Jing, and the Freeh 
puder Mons, D’Auteuil, 

In this state of affairs, the King of ‘Tanjore, being in corree 
pondence with Mahomed-Ally, joined with him in exhorting Ne~ 
zir-Jing, at Golcondah, to come and settle the differences in the 
Carnatic in person, after the example of his father, Nizansal- 
Muluk. , The Subalidar seceded to their wishes, and baying sum- 
moned the immediate feudatories of his province, to furnish their 
due quotas of troops, gave orders for the whole to rendezvous we= 
der the forts of Gingee, about 35 miles north-west from Pondi- 
cherry ; and, when he himself came np with ‘the main bey, it 
was found Unat his entire army amounted to 300,000 fighting 
men, of whom more than one half were cavalry, with 800, piecus 
of cannon, and 1300 e'ephants, ‘The assemblage of this immense 
force, and the number of great lords that followed the standard 
of Nazir-Jing, convinced the English that beowas tho: rightful 
Snbalidar ; and they therefore, ia accordance with hin miquest, 
dispatched Major Lawrence, with a body of 600 Europeans trai 
Fort St. David, to his camp at Valdore, where he had been pre- 

viously 
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vwasly joined by Mahomed-Ally, and the Boglish detachmout 
frou ‘Trichinopoly. The army” of Murzafi-Jing, whieh had re 
treated from Tanjore, was now posted at Villanore, within sight 
of Valdore, together with a Freneh battalion of 2000 men. “Fle 
Vast force of his uncle, however, had filled the bosom of Murzafas 
Jing with gloomy apprehensions ; and his European ‘auxiliaries 
heing in a’state of complete mutiny, he judged it expedient to 
surrender himself to Nazir-Jing, and though the Inter is said to 
fiave sworn on the Koran, «that he would neither make hima 
prisoner, nor deprive him of the wovernments which’ he enjoyed 
daring is grandfather's life,” yet he immediately ordered him ta 
be put into fetters. His camp was then attacked, and nambers of 
liis followers slaughtered ; the Subahdar’s troops giving no quar= 
Yer: the French battalion with Chunda-Saheb, and w body of 
horse having retreated at midwight towards Pondicherry, ree gear 
‘ed but little foss.* 

‘Tho disgrace of the French arms was in this instance eon- 
‘verted by the addressof Mons. Dupleix into the means of future, 
Loa hg j for having ascertained what the Nubobs of Cadapab, 

 Canoal, 


* Whilst tho atmics were injview of ouch other, and during the sedition 
in the French camp, Mons. D'Avteuil, having no reliance on his troops, and 
dreading the consequences uf being attacked by the Euglish, sent a messca- 
‘ner to Hequalut Major Lawrence, * that abthi the troups of the two ua. 
Highs were engaged in different caases, yer it wos not his intention that any 
Eorwpean blood should be spilt; aud as he did not know in what part oF 
NexinJuyg’+ roy the English took posty be could uot he, blamed if any, of 
the French shot camo, that way.' Major Lawrence returned answer, ‘ that 
the English colgurs were earried on the fg gon of their artiflers, which if 
Mous D'Auteuil would look out for, he might theice discover where the 
‘Viaglish were posted ; and that, although Ne was as unwilling as himself to 
spill Buropean. blood, yet Jf nny shoty came that way he should eertuinly 
retupn them.’ Soon after, a stot fromthe French estrenchment flew over 
the Buglish battalion ; and Major Lawrence, imagining it was fired by Mons. 
D'Auteuil’s order, tu, try whether the Koglish wonld venture. to come into 
action with the French, directed it to be answored from three guus ; but 1y- 
Using farthes casved from this defiance. Orme’s Hist, Vol. IT, p. 140. 
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Cunoul, and Savanore, (who were all three Pitans) by birth, and 
possessed of the daring spirit which charetcrizes that matiou,) 
were highly discontented at the conduct of Nazir-Jing, he estae 
blished with them a@ sceret correspondence, and eventaally en- 
gaged them in a conspiracy against the authority of the Subah- 
dar, who, on the return of Major Lawrence, with the English bat- 
{alion, to Fort St. David, about the latter end of April, 1750, 
had broke op his camp at Valdore, aud marched to Arcot. ‘ 
Having reformed their army, and completed their preparations 
for continuing the war, the French, in the following July, sur 
prised the city of Masulipatnam ; and soon after, took the town 
and pagoda of Trivadi, situated about fiftecn miles to tho west of 
Fort St, David. In August, they stormed the con shear’ 
Ally, near ‘Trivadi, and with # far inferior force, 
whole army, consisting of 16,000 horse and 6000 foot: thelr own 
lose being only afew ten who were wounded by the explosion 
of a tumbril, Jmmediately afterwards they marched to Gingee, 
which had heen always regarded by the Ludians as the strongest 
fortress iv the Carnatic, and in the course of one night, and with 
the loss of no more than twenty men, they assaulted and carried 
all ite complicated and mountainous defences, sword in hand, 
‘The Subaldar, Nazir-Jing, who had ‘hitherto remained at Are 
cot, devatiog his whole time to the pleasures of women and hunt 
ing, was at Jast, by the fame of the French prowess, and the 
loss of the important fortress of Gingee, awakened from his inae- 
Uvity, and he again issued orders for assembling his army, Very 
few of the chiefs whom he bad permitted to return to their own 
couptries rejoined bis standard, and the troops which be hind sent 
home to Golcondah, were at too great a distance to tnreh beck 
inte | 
* The fortifications of Gingee consist of a strong wall, Hanked with tower, 
and extending almost three miles, which encloses tlifee steep aud emgey 
myuiteint, forming nearly un equilateral triaugle, anit Raving on the tog at 
cach, large and steang forts : the deciivitics are also fortifedt by suisctoat 
works; and on the pliin betwoes ile three mountains is large teem 
One's Hist Vol. 1p. 134. 
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into the province of Arcot before the miny season, Notwith- 
‘standing, these deductions, his camp by the latter end of Septem= 
ber, consisted of 60,000 foot, 45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 
360. pieces of cnanon, and with the attendants, who in'an Indian 
army, always outsnumber the regular troops, contained a multi- 
tude of little less thaw 300,000 men, The same dilatory spirit 
that had procrastinated the first movements of the Subahdar, 
operated to impede the march of his immense army (which em- 
ployed fifteen days in advancing thirty miles) and was still at the 
distance of sixteen miles from Gingee, when by the violent eet- 
ting-in of the rains, the whole was inclosed between two rivers, . 
which had been rendered almost impassible by the inundation. 
‘The difficulty of obtaining provisions increased daily, the entire 
country being overflowed, nnd sickness began to spread through 
the.camp from the inclemency of the season; nor were these 
distresses likely to cease till the return of fair weather in. Decem> 
ber, Under these circumstances, the wavering and impatiout 
temper of Nozir-Jing determined him to negociate for peace; 
and to avoid the disgrace of weeing the French tnaintain their 
pretensions in hostile defiance of his authority, he at length con- 
sented to give hin patests for all the eessions they demanded, 
on. the single condition that they shoold hold the Innds se 
granted as his vassals, ‘ 

the vame-time Mons. Duploix (who, at tat expense 
of faith and ouour, resolved to pursue his plans of aggran- 
dizemeat,) never slackened bis machinations with the disco- 
tented Nabobs, by whom upwards of twenty other officers in 
Nazir-Jing’s army, were now engaged in the conspiracy ; 0 that 
altogether the confederates’ commanded one-half of the Subal- 
dar's whole force, Whilst the negociations were pending, there» 
fore, and even after) deputies from Nazit-Jing had arrived iat 
Pondicherry with information that he would immediatoly.sigh, 
the treaty and quitthe Carnatic, Dupleix gave orders for the Fronoh 
‘teops.at Gingee to march and attack the Sobabdar in ‘his camp, 
atthe very instant that the Pitan Nabidhs should intimate that 

\ 2 aay 
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every thing was prepared to carry thoir lowy-meditatid sehtind 
into execution, ‘The summons from the confederates arrived od 
the fourth of December, and Mons, de ta Touche, who com 
mandéd the French troops, immediately began his marely with 
800 Europeans, 3000 Sepoys, and ten field-pieces. At fout 
o'clock ow the following moruing this officer came in sight of the 
Tudian camp, (which extended eighteen iniles, every Nabeb and 
Rajah having & veparate quarter,) and directly commenced the 
assault agaitist the troops fist devoted to NuzirJing 5 their 
resistance, however, was so ‘determined, and their numbers 90 
great, thet he was throc hours in advancing sufficiently into the 
camp to communicate with thé Pitan confederates, whose force’ 
were now descricd drawn up in order, with an elephant in the 
centre bearing a large white flag, which was the signal agreed 
upon by which they were to be known tothe French, ‘Mons dé 
la Touche, who had ulready dispersed ove half of the army of 
Nazir-Jing, now halted for intelligeneo; and im a few minutes 
the elevation of numerous small white hiegesr ee 
that the conspirators had been successful, . 

Nazir-Jing, who, having on the preceding eae Pred 
treaty with Mons. Dupleix, aid sent it to Pondicherry, would; 
at first, give no credit to the reports that were brought ‘to’ hist 
of the assanlt made on bis eamp by the French: 
when convineed of it, he designated their attick, as © 
attempt of a parcel of dranken Europeans,’ and wo 
danger from such a disproportionate body of men, ordered the 
officers who were pear him ‘to go and cut’ them to pieces 27 he 
then commanded the head of Marzafa-Jing, whom he had still 
Kept in irons, to be struck off and browght'to bins” Being now 
informed that the troops of the discontented chivls, thongly draws 
up in order of battle, bad wot-yct advaveed to repulse the Frodel, 
he was greatly coraged at their innetion, and mowuting his ele 
phant, he advanced towards them, accompanied: by is bedy- 
guard, The first of the trnitors he deseried was the Nabob of 
Cudapab, whom be called * « dastardlycoward; whe dared not 
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Aofend’ the standard of the Mogul against the weikest! of his 
enemies, ‘The answer of the Pitan, was'that he knéw nd enemy 
bat Nazir Jing; and at that instant gave a signal to a Fusiléer, 
who rode pon the same elephavt with him, to fires be did ao, but 
the shot missed, upon which the Nakob discharging ® carbine, he 
lodged two balls in the heart of the Subahdar, wlio dropped 
dead 00 the spot. His guards being panic steack were soon 
Killed, or dispersed. The head of Nazir Jing being separmted 
from his body, was carried to the tent of Murzafa-Jing, whea the 
conqueror hailing the Prince, “ Subuldar of the Decad,”? in con- 
firmation of that title, presented him with the head of his uncle. 
No sobucr was ‘the death of Nazir Jing generally Riiown, thin his 
troops presented ‘themselves in crowds,’ to enlist under his sue- 
cessor, Mahomed-Ally, the avowed rival of Chanda Saeb, hav- 
ing every thing to fear from this sudden revelation, with two or 
three attendants, fled on horseback to the fortress of Trichino- 
poly. The new Subahdar received homage {row niost of the na- 
tive chieftains of his army, and soon after, Monsieur De'la Touche, 
with all his officers, carne to congratulate him on his atcessinn to 
power, aid were moit gréeiously received, About the middle of 
December, Murzafa-Jing entered Pandicherty in great atate, aud 
afler having been solemnly installed on the throne of Deeaw, he 








did not forget the services of Monsienr Dupleix, bat itivested” 


Lit with the superintendance of all the territory south’ of the 
Kirshna; and, besides making him commander of 7000 Worse, 
"gave hits many valoable jewels, and a Jarge sum of money, He 
also rewarded the French troops who fought at Gingée, besides 
confirming” to the Freich possession of territories adjadeut’ to 
Pondicherry, Karieal, aud Madraspata, 

“TWJatieniry 1760, Mureafi-Jiiy left Golconda, wecompadied by 
a detachment of French under M. Bussy ; but about the endef 
the month on entering a defile in Cudapoh, he found the three 
Pitan Nabobs determined to dispute his passoge, His'cavatry 
first attacked the rebels, but were driveg back; hawevor, the fire 
of the French artillery occasioned w dreadful sluvgiter; and com 

t aa . pelled 
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pelled) the Pitans to retire, The Nabob of Caduipal was badly 
wounded, bot contrived to escape, the Nabob of Sayanore was 
killed, and Murzafa-Jing, rallying his troops, came up in persow 
with the Nabob of Canoul, who tarning suddenly upon him, 
thrast his javelin into the brain of his pursuer, who fell dead; at 
the same moment, however, the Nabob was mortally wounded, 
and the troops attending him all cut in pieces. General cou 
fasion and the most dreadful consequences would have inevitably 
followed, had not M, Bussy immediately assembled the native 
Generals, and proposed that the vacant dignity should be con- 
fared upon Salabat Jing, the eldest surviving, brother of Nazity 
bat thena prisoner in the camp. This bemg agreed to, the Proncly 
obtained fresh favours of the new Subaldar, and the army parsued 
its march to Golcondah. 

It seems that too much caution bad hitherto jonveaied 
English Presideney from cugaging in open hostilities with the 
French, notwithstanding Mahommed-Ally had repeated bis ine 
treaties for effectual assistance in the defence of 
but when the French and their allies: had the insolenee to set 
up small white flags in almost every fell to which they nid 
claim; and some of them within the Evglish Company's bownde 
at Fort St. David, the insult was no longer to be bore; they 
therefore resolved upon accepting the terms offered them by 
Mahammed-Ally, aud to support his cause to the utmost of thelr 
power, ee 

The soundest policy had dictated this measure, a5 
short of it.at this time could bave prevented the English from 
being driven out of the Peninsula, either by the foree or | 
frauds used by their restless enemies, Several severe 
followed this resolution, in which the English with inferior num- 
hers, and ander various disadvantages bravely maintained thelr 
own cause, and that of their ally. ‘Phe name of Lord Olive it 
has evn justly observed would have been rendered for ever 
memorable, ouly by his defence of Arcot for fifty duys against 
the power of Chunda Saleb and his French wuxilliaries, Mere 
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his great geniud, and his superior military tactics, wore first dee 
Veloped, ‘afd a foundation ‘laid’ for future honours. The long 
Contitiued ‘protection given to the’ Nabob, ia Trichinopoly” re 
Major Lawrence, and the battled of the Golden and Sugar Loaf 
rocks, were equally gloriéus to the British arms, Rolative to 
Arcot Mr. Orme has observed, ite defence “ was maintained un- 
der every disadvantage of dituation and forces, by » handful of 
fhen in their first campaigu, with a spirit worthy the most 
Veteran troops, and conducted ‘by their young commander 
With indefathzable activity, unshaken constsacy, and undaunted 
outages and notwithstanding that he had at this time neither 
fed books, nor ebnversed with men eapable of giving him much 
fnstraction if the militiry art, all the resources which he em- 
ployed iii the defence of Arcot, were such as are dictated by 
the best masters in the science of war.” * 
“In 1782, the Directors of the Euglixti East India Company 
were compelled to solicit assistance of the British government, 
their resources being inadequate to contend with the French 
Company, suppported by their country. ‘The English govern- 
ment first tried negociation, but it ended only in superseding 
Dupleix in ‘the government of Pondicherry, and in guarauteeing 
Madras, Fort St. David, aud Davy Cotah, with their districts, to 
the English. It was also agreed that the French Company 
slionld retain Pondicherry and Karical, with their districts; ‘but 
that no new fort should be built by either. Daring the interval 
of peace both the French and English exerted themselves to de- 
stroy the numerous and formidable communities of pirates that 
Kad long infested the coasts of Malabar. Next to these were the 
Muscat Arabs, whose cruisers had loug infested the seas #ur- 
Founding the peuinvula, The Mulrattas also bad equipped = 
nitimber of vessels to oppose the Arab fleet, the command of 
which was entrasted to Conagee Angrtia, who had raised himself 
from a private. He was then governor of Severndroog, one of 
the taost formidable of the Mahratta forts ; but revolting against 
3A2 his 
* Ormes’ Hist. Vol. I. ps 198, 
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his lawful sovercign, he became a picate himself, and seized upon 
all the sea coast between Tamanah and Bancoote, an extent of 
about 120 miles, with the inland country ax far back asthe 
mountains. Thus being in possession of various fortified positions 
twenty or thirty miles from the sea, with a oumerous fleet, be 
became the terror of India, and they proceeded) so far as te cap. 
ure several Freach and Dutch ships of comsiderable force. They 
had even baffled an attempt made by Commodore Matthews with 
Miree ships of the line, and a Portuguese force to reduce thelr 
fort at Coilably. Another attack made by the Dutch with seven 
ships und two bomb vessels, having also failed, raised the fame 
of these pirates beyond all bounds, till April $705, when the 
gallant Commodore James of the Company’ ships in India, with 
only one ship of 44 guns, a ketch of 16 guns, and two bomb 
vessels attacked and carried the fort of Severmdroog in one day, 
with three other forts near it, though situated en the continent. 
‘The brave commodore then giving up these forts to the Malat- 
tas, to whom they belonged, proceeded to Bancoote, = fortified 
island aboot six miles from Scverndeoog, whieh surrendercd at 
the first summons. This has been since called Port Vietoria. 
Gheria, the principal station of the pirates, was the next place 
proposed to be attacked, It stands on» lofty. perpendicular rock 
something like Gibraltar, and ia this underteking itwas agreed 
Mat Admiral Watsew should co-operate, The expedition which 
sailod for this purpose on the 12th of February 1756, consisted 
ef nive ships of wor, from twelve to seventy guns, and five bomb 
vessels, Taving on board $00 Europeans, and 1000: Sepa 

‘These sailed into. the rivers whieh form the hurbour to Gheria, 
Durot the fleet, and by a tremendous cannodade, compelled the 
fortress to surrender, ‘The works, containing 200 pieces of cane 
zon, were thea occupied, and cllects and money to the amount of 
420,000/, sterling fell inte the hands of the captors. Angria 
hisnself surrendered to the Mahrattas, who became possesors of 
the pirate’s forts along the coast, Still, though this daring pirate 
had been subdued, the province of Bengal becume very shortly 

aller 
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_ ter Exposed to new and uncommon danger; for in D7) the 
‘Suhbahdary, or the Nubob's government of Bengal, fell under 
‘the asurpation of Alleverdy, a ‘Vartar by birth, a military ad- 
‘venturer, who, with his brother bad beew employed under the 
former goverument. He succeeded’ in’ his tisurpation, anh de- 
fended his acquisitions with great ability till 1756, when dying 
‘he left thent to his grand Aephow, Moza Maliommed, to whom he 
‘had given the name of Chorageo al Dowlah. Naturally de 
baviched and crael, this youth seemed to have ascended the throne 
With strong prejudices agninst the Enylish ; for within afew days 
after his accossion he sent a letter to Mr, Drake, the President at 
‘Calcutta, demduding him to deliver up Kissendass, the son of 
Rajah Bublub with his treasures: the measenger, however, whe 
had Janded in a small boat in the disguise of a common soldier, 
was considered as an impostor, and wrned out af the factory with 
derision. Just at this period advices were received from Bug- 
land that a war with France wax inevitable, and some preparations 
heing beyan in the front of the fort, the spies of the Nabob repre- 
‘sented them as enormous; bat on the notification of an appre~ 
fiension of a war with France the Nabob became outrageous, and 
instantly put himself at the head of 60,000 men to attack Cul 
‘utta and its dependencies. It was also belioved, that having been 
Jed to think that the wealth of Calcutta was immense, he had al- 
ready devoted it to the gratificatign of his rapacity. Itwas in 
vain the Presidency assured him they were willing to demolish 
‘any of their newly raised buildings, He first took and plundered 
‘@ small fort belonging to the Company at Cossimbuzar, and reach= 
‘ing Calcutta on the 16th of June, immediately commenced his 
attack; here, as there were no wore than 174 Europeans among 
the troops of the garrison, in the course of three or four days Mr. 
Holwell, the commandant, was reduced to tle necessity of surrqn+ 
dering. Soon after this, the Natiob sent for Mr. Holwell, ay it 
‘was supposed, to express his surprise at the smallness of the sum 
found in the treasury of Culeutts, which did not exeped 3000 ru~ 
SAS pees; 
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pees; but whether satisfied or not, he dismissed. him with at. 
peated assnrances on the word of a soldier, that he should suffer 
no harm; this was about seven o'clock in the morning of the 
20th of June: tho ensuing night was a night of horror, The 
English garrison, then amognting to. one hundred and forty-six 
persons, had becn conveyed to a stropg stone prison, forming 
within the walls a cube of about eighteon feet, open only to the 
westward by two windows strongly barred with iro. Mr. Hole 
well, immediately on entering the place conceived the dreadful 
effects which must ensue, unless the people were. speedily re- 
leased, and accosting the officer of the Indian guard, promised 
him a thoutand rupees jf he would, only remove half of thers 
to another place. He retired for the purpase, bot. 000 Te 
turned, telling the governor that the Subahdar, by whose: onder 
alone such a step gould be taken, was asleep, and that ne person 
ured to disturb him. A most. profuse perspiration soon took 
d by a raging thirst, which becoming: each ano- 

lorable, gradually changed into phrensy and do 

lirom. ‘The ravings of despair were succeeded by the groans 
and broken accents of the dying, In the moraing twenty- 
throe only were found alive, and yet these sufferings. seomed to 
make but little impression upon the ferocious and. besotted: 
Subshdar, who had no idea that the English would return ie 
force to Calcutta, and contemptuously declared ** be did pot bee 
lieve there were ten thoasand fighting men ix all Mrenghistam,! 
the country of the Franks, or Europeans, A. formidable arma~ 
ment, however, under Admiral Watsou andl Colonel Clive sean 
obliterated this disgrace ; for commencing, their operations in the 
December following, Calcutta was invested, anil reduced im the 
mouth of January 1757, and also the city of Hughley on the 
Ganges, where the principal magazines, were established. The 
Subahdar himself, who had assembled a large army to repel, the 
invaders, was attacked by Colonel Clive, and, being obliged te 
retire with considerable loss, on Febraary he signed articles: 
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ef peace, in which he consented that the factories and posses- 
sions of the English should be restored, and their losses ins 
demnified. 

Chandernagore, with its factory then in possession of the 
French, being next attacked, filled the Nabob with fresh ap- 
prehensions, and he remonstrated in stroug terms to Admiral 
Watson, saying, that if the English were determined to besiege 
the French factories, he should be necessitated by honour and 
duty to assist them; to this Watson answered, “ that if he pro- 
tected the King’s enemies he would light up a flame that all the 
‘waters of the Ganges would not be able to extinguish,” But 
among others of his dependants Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, nearly 
related to the Subahdar by marriage, was the first to apprehend 
te threats of the tyrant, and Meer Jaffier accordingly making 
secret proposals to the English resident at Moorsbebad, the capi- 
tal of Bengal, they wore also cagerly embraced at Calcutta, 
‘These had for their object nothing less than the deposition 
of the Subabdar Dowlab, and the advancement of Meer Jaffier to 
the Musnud. Eveouraged by Meer Jaffier, Colonel Clive be~ 
gan his march to Moorshebad, and secing the dic was cast, the 
Colonel most adventurously putting the whole army in march, 
erossed the Ganges, and advanced to Plassey, within one day’s 
march of the capital, where he found the Subahdar encamped 
with a force of seventy thousand men in all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of oricutal magnificence. The number of clephants, 
with their scarlet housings ; the richly ewbroidered tents and 
standards; and ihe glittering of the cavalry, made a grand and 
striking appearance, Here, though this army was posted on an 
eminence, Colonel Clive, with little more than three thousand 
men, advanced to the attack ; when sach was the distrust and 
despondency among the Asiatics, that with a trifling loss of about 
seventy men, a most decisive victory was gained, and the camp, 
artillery, and stores of the enemy falling into the hands of the 
English, their Commander soon after saluted Meer Jaffier, Sa- 
ahdar of the tliree provinces, and exhorted him with the troops 
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under his command, to purse bis march to) Moorshebed. In- 
timidated by what had happened on the Subalwdar Dowlal’s ax- 
rival at that place, as he disguised himself as a faquicr, and lef 
his palace in the dead of the night, Meer Jafier wan seated 
with all the accustomed ceremonies upon the Musneed, andac- 
knowledged as Subabdar of Bengal by all. the Rajahs aud Om- 
rahs, while the unhappy Subahdah Dowlal being discovered im bis 
flight, was put to death, imploring in vain for mercy, by the son of 
the mew Subahdar, 

In 1758, the. affairs of the Company, being thes trimaphanlly 
restored, and Colonel Clive being nominated to the guverument 
of Bengal, there would hare been no interruption to their pros 
gress had not the French in the interval of the war made them- 
selves masters of Lngeram, Vizagapatam, and other places on the 
const of Coromandel, ,M, Lally having also arrived from Bu- 
rope with a large force, Fort St. David's was first inwested and 
surrendered after a short and weak defence,, The Rajah of Tan 
gore baying assisted the English, was the first.to fool MM. Lally's 
resentment, though the capital of that name brayoly repelled 
their besiegers, and forced them to retreat. M. Lally next pro 
ceeded against Arcot, which he took, without opposition, and in 
the beginning of December 1768, advanced with the whole foree 
to Medias, which being, relieved by the English Captain Keme 
ponfelit, in February)1769, he was obliged to. abandon. Vizagee 
patam and Mesulipatam wera recovered. about the same: time by, 
Colonel, Ford, . Salabat Jing, Subahdar,of the Decan, alecondal 
the entire Circar of Masulipatam to the Company, wd 

In 1760, Colonel Coote, who commanded the Company's faves 
in the Carnatic, gained several advantages over M. Lally, pate 
ticularly in the battle of Wandewash, where the French, after a 
long and obstinate contest, nbandoned their camp, their eaupot, 
and all the implements of the siege, which they. were carrying a 
when attacked by the English, Arcot was, immediately after ine 
vested and reduced, In 1761, Pondicherry, to whieh M, Lally 
had retired, being reduced by the want of provision, Was the meat 
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wo fall, the: garrivon sarreadering’ prisoners of war, and it is wors 
thy of observation, that this proud aud opulent capital of the 
French settlements in the east, fell by the fortune of war into the 
hands of the English pearly at the same time that wee Seen 
Canada was completed in the west, et aban 
The power of the Fronch being: thus virtaally destroyed, prot 
doced'a material change in the nature and objects of Ue East In- 
din’ Company : a commercial society was raised into a territorial 
power, and inatead of depending on the native princes for protecs 
tion, of permission to carry on commerce, they became regulators 
of their politics, and arbiters of their destiny, 
- Sech was the situation of Great Britain and France iu 1762, 
when the peace of Fontainbleau took place, by whieh, though 
Poniicherry, Chandernagore, and other Fronch settlements were 
restored, the ascendancy acquired hy England was so great that 
a political competition could scarcely be seid to exist. Meer 
Saffice alvo found it convenient to go to war with Ramnarain, the: 
Nabob of Patna, and seemed for a while, like his predesessor, to 
be jealous of the English ; yet as Colonel Clive joined bin with 
iis troops wpon condition that the Company should be pat in 
potsession of Hughley, and several districts, it was 90 managed 
after all, that Ratnavrain should be confirmed in his remaining 
possessions on -purpose to be a check on the increasing power of 
Meer Jaifier. About this time Colovel Clive was created an Om- 
ralof the Empire, receiving also from the bounty of the Emperor’ 
the tithes of Gabdok Ulmulk, &e. ive, the Perfection of tle Empire, 
the Sword of Victory, the Experienced Warrior, 
Lord Clive, notwithstanding, animadverted on several parta of 
_the'treaty with France with some diipprobation. He, however, 
admitted, upon the whole, that it was highly advantageous ; but, 
in exposing some geographical errors, le condemued the mnnner 
im which Salabat Jing aud Mahomed Ally were acknowledged, 
a6 pregnant with future hostilities, In the mean while, the valour 
and aetivity of the English gave them great inflaence and high 
consideration ; their aid was courted by all parties; and the 
9 over- 
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overthrow of the French leaving them without any ‘chieck, they 
beeame irresistible in several provinces of India, In 1760 Colonel 
Clive returned to England, where he was created an Irish peer, 
and he was succeeded in, the command of the army in India 
by Colonel Cailland, In fact, almost the whole interval between 
1760 and 1763, wos taken up with fends among the native 
princes, and which it is by no means surprising should terminate 
to the advantage of the English; and thus the weakness and 
infidelity of Meer Jafiier, who had secretly intrigued with their 
enemies, at length induced them to jutroduce Meer Cossimn ax his: 
successor, He, it is observed, intending to deliver }imuelf from 
the English, maintained a cantivps dissimulation ti] his views 
could no longer be poacealed. By the aid of Major Carnacand 
the English forces, he defeated and took prisoner Shah Allum, 
with whom he soon efter made a treaty; he also reduced several 
rajabs: yet, after all, when Meer Cossim had recourse to hosti- 
lities against the English, it is confessed that it was not without 
provocation, as the Engligh officers not only disputed his orders, 
bat, on all occasions, shewed their superiority “ with an insolenea 
insupportable to an Asiatic pringe,”” who could not brook a mode 
of conduct tending to render him contemptible in the eyes of hig 
own subjects. This isa fact which js confirmed by a letter from 
Mr. Hastings to the governor.* 

Still the treaty with Mcer Cossim, till 1743, had been exe: 
cuted with such strictness, that the English factory at Dacca 
complained it would reduce them to the same distress which they 
had endared in 1766, ‘The gouncil of Calcutta ypted it disho- 
vourable, and urged that it had been concluded without. their 
knowledge, so that Mr. Vansittart entered a minute in the books | 
vindicating the proceedings. On the Oth of April, 1763, when 
peace could be no longer observed towards Meer Cossim, his city 
of Patna was taken by the English, but, through their disorderly. 

conduct, 


_~“< 


* See Appendix to the Third Report made to tha House of Commons en 
the nature, slate, snd eondition of the East-India Company, Now 17 to 26, 
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fondact, recaptured, after a considerable slaugiiter. Mr, Ellis, 
who commanded the party, was with them made prisoners, after 
they had crossed the Ganges upon their retreat. In conse. 
quence of these disastrous events the Couneil of Caleatta pro- 
claimed the restoration of Meer Jaffier, ‘These disgraces wore 
soon obliterated by the succegses of Major Adams; Patna was 
retaken ; and Meer Cossim, who was deposed in favour of Meer 
Safiier, fled for refuge into the province of Oude, where he was 
protected by the Nabob, In January, 1765, Major Monro, who 
succeeded Major Adams, not being successful, was recalled, in 
gonsequence of the arrangements made by Lord Clive before his 
departure from England. Major Sir Robert Fletcher command- 
ing in the interval, took Chandergeer, and Allahobad, the ene+ 
my’s capital, which seemed to be the utter ruin of the affairs of 
Sujab-ul-Dowlab. 

Bat Jadier Ali Khan dying at Moorshebad on the Lith of 
January, 1765, the English throught proper to consent that 
Nazim-al-Dowlal:, his grandson, should be his successor; and 
extorting large fees from the weakness and distress of the young 
Nabob, they compelled him to confer the nabobship, or deputy- 
government of the province, on Mahomed Khezi Khan, an impla- 
cable enemy both ta the young prince and his father. 

On the 3d of May, 1765, Lord Clive arriving at Caleutta, 
regalations and covenants were formed, to restrain the enormous 
and Gagitious peculations of the Company’s officers, and for 
apprehending all Buropeaus, who, not having inientures, had no 
claim to the protection of the Company. [n the mean while, 
‘Svjah Dowlah having formed an alliance with a Mahratta Chief, 
owas defeated by Major Carnac, and surrendered himself a pri- 
soner, to accept peace from the justice and courtesy of the victor. 
At this negociation Lord Clive attended in person; and though 
the English, as usual, were infinitely the gainers, the arrange- 
ments, upon the whole, were highly acceptable to the native 
Princes, This treaty was excented on the 16th of August, 1765; 
gud thus termivated happily and gloriously a contest, in the 
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course of which the British name in’ India was) sere that once 
threatened with aunibilation. : 

His lordship, by preventing those rapid promotions to offices 
of great trast by which many young meu had suddenly acquired 
immense riches, and other laudable efforts to reduce the military 
to subordiwation, produced a dangerous mutiny, which required 
all his cournge and condact to suppress. In May, 1766, he aboe 
lished what was called the double batia, or an additional allow 
ance for subsistence, granted only to the military in Bengal after 
the battle of Plessey. Several of the most culpable officers iv 
this mutiny were compelled to return to Buropé; and the bouser 
of otbors deemed antractable, were surrounded by a military guard 
till vessels were ready for their departure. 

Lord Clive’s endeavours at reform did not rest with the army; 
lhe wished to regulate the oppressive mode of letting farnis in 
India; to supply the deticiency of gold coin; and to prevent the 
Siinecessary rise of various articles, by a better administration of 
tie territorial property: but these measures, however wise and 
salutary in themselves, created) innamerable enemies to him wid 
the govermment, He did continue in India to witness the failure 
of his cfforte; but his health being impaired, retarned to Bnge 
lond in 1767, it is said, nat enriched, but five thousand pounds 
less opulent by his expedition, Mr. Verelst was for a time tix 
successor, | ad 

Soon after Lord Clive’s departare a new enetny “arose in the 
person of a newly created potentate, Hyder Ally, or, as he wae 
called from his rank, Hyder Naick, He had assumed the govern: 
tment of Mysore in 1763, and fecling the British power & strong re 
straint wpon the native princes, he at length resolved to exciteall 
the country powers withiu his influence to commetice hostilities, be 
ginoing with the Nizam of tie Decan ; the latter soon repented of 

‘ his 


* See Strachey’s Narrative of the Mutiny of the Officers of the Anmy of 
Bopgal.—Verelst's View of the English Goverament in Bew 

4 Vetelt's View, &e, with the Appendix; tit Papers pi 
‘thorllys and the History of Tranmetions ln India. 
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his new alliance, and coucluding a peace with the Company, added 
to them the Dewannee of the Balagat Carnatic, which included 
the territory of Hyder. In February 1768, Mangalore, one of 
Hyder’s sea-ports, was taken, with nine large vessels; bat so 
cautious was be in measures, and his cavalry so numcrous 
and. well appointed, that nearly a whole year was occupied with: 
very little advantage to the English, excepting « treaty of es 
stipulating for mutual aids and a free trade, 

. In May, 1769, the state of the Company's affaira were sal a8 
« produce a degree of political despair, so that in the course of a 
few days India stack fell sixty per cent, Under these circum- 
stances new commissioners were seut out under the onme of Su- 
pervisors, with authority to examine and rectify the concerne 
of every departwent, and  foll controal over all their servants it 
India, To this the government made some objections, but at 
length a compromise was effected. An advantageous agreement 
with the Company wns also concluded for five years, during 
whieh they were to pay an annuity of four hundred thousand 
pounds, and to export a certain quantity of British goods. They 
‘were also allowed to increase their dividend within that time to 
twelve and a balf per cent, with adedaction from the sum”pay- 
able to government ; and if the dividend should be reduced to six 
per cent. the payment. to government was to cease; but any 
surplus of their cash remaining in England, after payment of 
certain specified debts, was to be lent to the public at two pur 
cent. 

Notwithstanding the measures of eontroul, and the regulations 
adopted at home and abroad, the embarrassments of the Com- 
pany were, objects. of enquiry in 1772, when the session of Abe 
26th of November, was opened by an interesting speool from the 
‘throne, and the attention of parliament was particularly called 
tothe present state of the East-Iodia Company, and the diflicul~ 
tics in which they appeared to be involved ; and hiis majesty recom- 
mended making such provisions for the common benefit and secur 
rity of all the various interests concerned as they should find best 
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ailapted to the exigencies of the case, In the enquiries which 
have taken place, many objects in India seem to have heer viewed 
‘as a kind of legal plunder; and to the peaceable inhabitant, fa- 
mine and the oppression of those who should have protected bin, 
were worse than the enemy ; and notwithstanding every expe- 
dient used for the accumulation of wealth, the aggregate reeeiptd 
of the Company's treasnry alarmingly increased ; the Gentoos, 
almost reduced to despair by perpetual exactions, could no longer 
purchase rice, the great staple of Indian sustenance, ‘The com 
mercial monopolist had seized it all, and ‘collected it into stores 5 
and as the miserable natives, from the principles of their reli« 
gion, had no other alternative than to part with the last remain 
of their property rather than eat flesh, by living on frien 
yoots, a dreadful mortality ensued.* 

The cities were thronged with starving multitudes; thou- 
sands died in the streets, the air was infected, and one hundred 
men were daily employed on the Company’s accodnt in @uleutts 
to remove the dead and throw them into the Ganges, ‘Unesdal 
numbers of jackalls, dogs, and vultures, flocked to the scene of 
desolation, aud by devouring the dead added to the horrors of 
the spectacle, The river being thus contaminated with bumat 
careases, fish was no longer considered as wholesome food ; hogs, 
geese, aud ducks also feeding on the dead; mutton was the ouly 
aliment deemed innoxious; and even this, from the uitnedil 

arom 
int Letters and Reports relative to. Tedlity pastim Rear 
a Datch naval officer, i account of the voyage ma 
by him to Betavia, Banter, and Bengal, during the years 1768 and 21 

says, ‘* this dreadful calamity was occasioned partly by tlie failure of the 
rice harvest the pecoeding years but it may be chiefly attelbuted to tlie mo 
nopoly by the English of the rice reaped the season befure, and which they 
now held at so high a price, that the natives could not purchese a tanth path 
of what they wanted. ‘The consequence was, that whole families perished 
miserably. The atmosphere was contaminated by the unburied bodies j= 
the unusual heat of the season angmented the contagion, the water of the 
Ganges dileting only cight or ten degrees in warmth {rows the air ef the 
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drought of the season, was poor and scarce. After all, the 
Company, far from being benefited, was irreparably injared by 
these iniquities, 

Fortune also combined against them: the Aurora, in which 
the Supervisors sailed, was never heard of. Malversation in 
India bad grown to a most awful extent: the Company had dis- 
bursed for fortifications alone 3,728,552/.* Mr. Sullivan, De- 
puty-Chairman of the Court of Directors, assserted, that the bad 
prospect of affairs abroad was occasioned by the want of power in 
the Directors to punish their servants for disobedience or mal- 
practices; and, late in the session of 1773, a bill was brought 
into the House of Commons for regulating the servants and Court 
of Judicature of the East-India Company, but it did not pass. 
About the latter end of the year the Directors having recovered, 
from their embarrassment, had the courage to dispute the right 
claimed by parliament of inspecting their books. Mr. Burke 
inveighed with severity against ministers, who, since 1767, had 
been receiving from the Company four hundred thousand pounds 
per annum, and yet conniving at their notorious mal-administra- 
tion, for the purpose of subjecting them entirely to their own 
mercy, that they might invade their chartered rights without 
fear or scruple. Alluding to the dilitariness of the select, and 
the extraordinary dispatch of the secret committee, he said, “ one 
had been so slow in its motious, that the Company have given 
up all hopes of redress ; and the other has proceeded altogether 
ao rapidly, that no one knows where they will stop. Like the fly 
efa jack, the secret committee has gone round, while the select’ 
committee has moved like the ponderous lead at the other end, 
and in that manner have they roasted the India Company.” In 
the upper house the Duke of Richmond, who was conspicuous 
jn the India-House as a proprietor of stock, strongly resisted 
all the measures of government. About the latter end of 1772, they 
very prudently reduced their dividend to six per cent, ; but this 

did 
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ai wot estore order to their finances ; 
1773, they signified to Lord North their 
parliament for a loan, not exceeding 1,000,000, 


On the 9th of March his lordship moved a series of renohitions ; 
afler whieh the propricty of a loan was admitted of 1,400,000, 
with a proviso that due care shoold be taken to preventithe Fes 
currence of siefilar éxigencies ; and on the 26th of Aipril leave 
was given to the Company to export tea duty frée to Aueriea: 
.On the 10th of Jone the bill framed by the minister, ‘notwith+ 
standing much opposition, passed the third reading by a great 
majority, the blanks being filled up by thé names’ of Warren 
Hostings, Esq, Governor-General ; Lientenant-General Claver= 
jug, the Honourable George Monson, Richard Burwell, ap 
Franels, Evquires, a9 counsellors for the presidency ¢ 

Th the course of the debates on India affairs, 
reflections were made on the character and conduct of Lord Clive, 
who, in a long and elegant harangue, defended” Hiinself sipiciiat 
the uspersions of the press, He depicted, ‘with force and trithy 
the enorinities whieh degraded the British nate, And Hapove= 
rislied the Company, in the extravagant and dissipated condiet 
of the lower order of the Company’s servants! After replying 
almost to every individual charge brought against him, We ob 
served, © My de“euce may be made at the bar; bit, before l ait 
down, T req iest the house, that when théy ‘cowie to Gediite wpatr 
wy houour, they will hot forget their own?” -_/e 

Mis lordship’ then quitting’ the house, s'sedtence of centuré 
proposed against him was negatived; aid though i resolution 
‘was passed unanimously, that Lord Clive bad received tle sum of 
two hundred ami thirty-four thousand poands, ‘Ne find rendered 
great and meritorigns services to bis country, | 

Although throughout this’ enquiry Lord’ Clive 
greatest firmness, his mind never recovered ita 
feelings, which every diy became moré agoiizing, Gronght ow 
kind of delirium; and, on the 224 of November, 1775, i0ls 


generally understood that he put a perigd to his ae 
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shooting himself through the head, by this melancholy. catastrophe, 
demonstrating to mankind the vanity of human pursaite, andthe 
infinite superiority of conscious virtue to all the gifts of fame and 
fortune, 

In April 1772, it should have been observed, the memorable ape 
pointment of Warren Hastings, Esq. took place as Governor Gene- 
ral of India; 2 man whose conduct throughont all the inferior gra-. 
ations of office stood confessedly animpeached *. 

When Lord Clive embarked for Europe, February 1763, he left 
the government in the hands of Mr. Holwell, pro tempore ;.Mr. 
Vansittart being then actually appointed, and arriving at Cal. 
cntta in July, Mr. Vansittart remained in Bengal till the begin«. 
ming of 1764, and was succeeded by Mr. Spencer, who was 
quickly replaced by Lord Clive. On the second resignation of: 
Lord Clive Mr. Verelst was advanced, January 1767, to the go- 
vernment of Bengal. To him succeeded, December 1769, Mr. 
Cartier. Both these gentlemen entered into the views, and acted 
upon the system established by Lord Clive, At length the Sul« 
livan party prevailing in the direction, Mr. Hastings in oppo~ 
sition to Lord Clive’s interest, was appointed governor of Bengal. 
The more secret transactions, with the concomitant intrigues and 
eabals, which distinguished his administration can be perfectly une 
derstood only by those who have employed their time in develop- 
ing the complex aud clashing interests of the Clive and Sullivan 
parties. 

On the arrival of the new counsellors in India, in the automa 
of 1774, the whole system and policy of Mr. Hastings seemed 
to have been changed ; and his manners were so far altered, that 
these new coadjutors perceived they were not looked upon as 
associates in the great work of reform, but in the odious light 
of detectors, spies, and rivals, ‘The Rohilla war, avowedly the 
work of Mr. Hastings, though it procured considerable wealth to 
the Company, was subsequently condemned by a formal resola- 
tion of the Court of Directors, passed November 1775, as con+ 

3B fe trary 
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trary to their express and repeated orders, and inéonsintent will 
the principles both of policy. and justice. The twin of the Bee 
gums, and ignominious death of the illustrious Nuneodumar, will 
probably never be cffaced from among the necusations ayninst 
‘My. Hastings; aud his conduct relative to Mahommed Rena 
Khan, a Massulman of the highest distinction, was scareely less 
‘extraordinary, who after being kept in enstody two years, was 
Honourably acquitted, ‘The Mabitatta war, which was begua i 
1778, was altended with various saccess ;.and in the conclusion 
of 1779, it was observed, in Consequence of Mr. Hasting’s pete 
versity and want of good faith, “ thut the whole Mabratta race, 
inflamed at the treachery of the English governmenit, new ens 
tered into an alliance, in conjunction with the Frenct, ta expel 
us from India.” This gave birth to the war of the Caruntic, awd 
the ravages of Hyder Ally in that highly cultivated and populous 
quarter. At this period it in said a storm of universal fire blasted 
every field, consumed every house, destroyed.erery temple, the 
miscrable inhabitants flying from, their flaming, villages, in part 
were slaughtered, till one dead, uniform silence reigned over the 
whole region, 1) pend ae 
Iu September 1780, Hyder Ally surrounded and eut-to pices 
@ considerable detached corps under Colonel, Baillie, and. after 
making himself master of Arcot, the English govermment at 
Madras could scarcely believe themselves in safety; but Sir Eyre 
Coote arriving and taking the command of the Company's forces 
on the coast of Coromandel, Hyder was foiled and defeated is 
various successive engagements; several naval encounters alse 
took place between Sir Edward Hughes, and. M. Suflrein, with 
equal skill, courage, and success. A. secret commilice wasapr 
pointed in 1781, to onquire into the causesof the Mabratta war 
and that in the Carnatic; and Sir Thomas, Rumboldy who had 
recently relinquished the government of Madras; was wrintinated, 
as guilty of gross peculation, embezzlement, and oppression, AB 
address was also presented to the King, to beseeoly his Majesty 
torecal Sir Elijah “de his Majesty's Chief Justice in Indie, 
ae © 
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to answer to his condect. The accusation of Sir T. Rumbold,* 
however, fell to the ground, as did also a series of resolations of. 
the House of Commons in May 1782, condemning in the most de-' 
cizive terms the whole system of India politics. ’ 

Iw this interval, the war in India had been vigorously prose- 
cuted ; Negapatam on the coast of Coromandel, and Trincomalee 
in the island of Ceylon, belonging to the Dutch, were captured 
by the English ; and notwithstanding some reverses, the sae-' 
cesses of General Goddard in 1781 and the following year, seemed 
to promise the happiest issue. In January 1783, General Mat-- 
‘thews arrived from Bombey, and lsid siege to the fortreys of 
Onore ; here the earnage was terrible, and the booty immense’ 
But though at this time the hopes of the English were raiset! 
by the death of Hyder Ally, his son Tippoo Saib, succeeding hint’ 
tended to damp them not a little. Sir Eyre Coote likewise hay~ 
ing acquired a high pitch of military reputation, died about the 
same time at Madras, 

Peace being at length concladed with Tippoo Saib and the 
Mabrattas, Mr. Hastings, in March 1783, made proposals to the 
Emperor Sha Alleam, to enter into engagements with the Com- 
pany, of a very hostile nature to several powers of India, then 
in amity with the Company, which being acceded to, ended in the 
sudden invasion of the Emperor’s territory by the Mahratta’s, 
and in their making themselves masters of Delhi, his capital. 
‘The Council at length resolving to puta stop to Mr. Hastings’s 
intrigues, and astonished at his gross inconsistency “ in warring 
against a power lest it should become formidable in favour of a 
power already formidable,” and he knowing his reputation’ at 
home to be greatly on the wane, thought it expedient to resign 
‘the government, On hie arrival in England in 1783, he was, 
after a long previous investigation of his uamerous delinquencies,” 
impeached at the bar of the House of Lords by the Commons of 
Great Britain, of High Crimes and Misdemeanors in the execa- 
tion of his office, 

During the session of Parliament bis majesty’s ministers 

3B2 brought 
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brought forward the consideration of the situation of the Haste 
India Company ; and this produced Mr. Pitt’s famous bill, which: 
was preferred to another proposed by Mr, Fox, and also an/wntire 
change iu the administration, Mr. Pilt being appointed first Lard 
of tke Treasury. Early in 1784, Mr, Pitt's first India Bill hav= 
ing been previously rejected, his sceond was brooght forward. 
On the motion of committment it was carried by 276 against 61, 
aud passed the Peers on the 9th of August following, Sir Blix 
job Linpey bad. arrived in England bute short time before 5 but 
all the cloqaeace of the celebrated. Mr, Borke exerted at that 
time to induce Mr, Pitt and his colleagues to, do justice to India 
‘wore unavailing, and occasioned that celebrated Orator 40 declan 
he was ata loss to account “ for the callous insensibility of the 
minister at a time of life when all the generous feclings ofour ma 
tore are most lively and susceptible.” ' or thar 
Mr, Hastings arriving in England from India’ in| June 1785, 
Mr. Burke gave notice of his intention to move’ for a Partiamen= 
tary investigation ivto his conduct carly in the ensuing session ; 
accordingly, ou the 17th of February, 1786, the late Govemar 
General was formally accused by him; the latter was defended 
by Messrs. Pitt and Damdlas; but on the first/of May following 
Mr. Hastings by his own express desire, aud the indulgence of 
the House wax heard at the bar, The Robilla war was brought 
before thee on the Grst of June, and the question decided im fe 
your of Mr. Hastings; the sceond charge relative to the Rajalvof 
Benares, on the 13th and on the Lith of July 1786, an end was 
put to these proceedings for the present by the prorogation of Pare 
liament. ed 
, lo 1797 the charges against Mr. Hastings were resumed, par 
ticularly those relative to the Begum Princesses of Oude, when 
on the 7th of Kebruary this was opened by Mr, Sheridan with an 
eloquence aud energy which were perhaps never surpassed: the 
treasures of these unlappy princesses he significantly observed 
Were their treason: « succession of charges baying, seccerded 
eaci other till the 30th of May 1757, the king patmm end-to the 
sesvion, 
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wession. In fact, the trial of Mr. Hastings in Westminster Hell 
‘was most disgracefully protracted, as from its commencement till 
the 26th of Febraary 1790, the court bad sat only by adjournments, 
and all the real merits of the case were Jost in the immensity of 

the detail. : 
On the 30th of March following, Mr. Dundas broaght forward 
his annval report of the debts and revenues of the Company.ad 
required by the Regulation Act; representing their affairs a 
highly prosperous.. This change had been wrought by the wise 
and equitable administration of Lord Cornwallis, who hed ade 
vanced the revenues of Bengal wjthin the last year, trom one mile 
lion eight hundred thousand pounds to two millions one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. In his Lordship’s dispateh to the 
Coart of Directors, dated Aygust 2, 1709, he says, “ Lludependent 
of all other considerations, it will be of the utmost importance for 
promoting the solid interests of the Company, that the principal 
landholders and traders in the interior, should be restored to such 
circumstances ax to enable them to support their families with de- 
eency, according to the castoms of their several castes aud cus- 
toms.” In his council minute of September 18, 1789, his lord- 
ship wrote “I can safely assert, that ove third of the Company’s 
territory is now a jungle, inhabited by Witp Brasts!” This 
assertion, in spite of all party considerations whatever, could not 
be construed, but as a most bitter satire on the conduct of Mr. 
Hastings, his successor, as amounting toa very explicit acknow- 
Jedgment of the misery and oppression the inlubitauts had loog 
suffered under his capricious, haughty, and tyrannical dominae 
tion. . 
At length, in 1780, the time seemed to have arrived when 
serere vengeance might be taken upon Tippoo, the tyrant of My- 
sore, for all his real and pretended perfidies and oppressions : he 
had then attacked the Rajah of Trevaucore relative to two forts 
which the latter had purchased of the Dutch East-India Com 
pany, aud as the English government found themselves bound in 
honour to ‘support the Rajab, 1 grad Carnatic army was ime 
3B3 mediately 
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modiately assembled under General Meadows, whan penotrating 
‘the Ghauts, or defiles, of the mountains, they advanced towarde Se 
ringapatam, However, as the Sultan defended himself with) great 
resolution, and much military skill, General Meadows: was com> 
pelled to retreat to the vicinity of Madras, where, in December 
1790, Lord Corawallis took the command of the army im person, 
The. plan of the war was now entirely changed 5 ia-March 479%, 
the important. town of Bangalore was taken with, lilthe fons 
on the part of the British; and on May 13, the British any 
were within sight of Tippoo's capital, Next day, thoagh Tippoo 
was defeated, Lord Cornwallis begau bis retreat towards Banger 
Jore, in consequence of the swelling of the river, Cavery. Barly 
ip February 1792, uuremitted preparations having been made for 
fenewing the campaign, the castera and westerm armies with their 
‘allies having formed a junction, Seringapatam was closely invest» 
¢d, and Tippoo found it convenient to treat with Lord Cornwallis, 
paying an indemnification for the expenses of the war, and delie 
vering up his two sons as hostages for the due performunce of the 
treaty. As to the increased revenue in India ‘under|tnl Corm- 
wallis, it does not appear to have been raised antler the most gene 
tle administration: in Bengal only, the setzures for non-payment 
were most alarmingly notorious, Mr. Francis producing two Bem 
fal advertisements in Parlinneut, the one announcing the saleof 
Seventeen, the other of forty-two villages. Daring the tranquil: 
lity that succeeded the war in Ludia, with Tippooy that is tovsay, 
daring the parliamentary session of 1796, the long depending 
cause of Mr. Husti which began February the 12th, 1788, 
experienced its final termination in the acquittal of the culprits 
and thus in consequence of repeated delays aod an unnecessary 
extension of evidence, Mr. Hastings escaped the censure and pus 
ninhment of a state delinquent, + os 
As to the afluirs of the Company abroad, ever singe the penceet 
Seringapatam 1792, dictated by Lord Cornwallis'after a glorious 
and decisive war, Tippoo, instead of bending to his circumstances 
satertained & secret animosity against the English, soigueh so, 
. thet 
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that ia the-sommer of 1796, his-military-preparations compellad 
the government of Marlras, at a greet expense, to assewble qn aty 
my ef observation in the Carnatic. Enprly in 1797, it oppaere 
that Tippoo hed been coucerting meqsures with his miniaters 
upou the best means of introducing 9 Freagh army into the Dete 
gan, and driving the English out of India. Of this proposal. the 
French did not make the least secret. Qn the arrival of the. Keath 
of Mornington, as Governor-General of India, in the spring of 
4798, at Calcutta, be bad ue doubt of Tippoo’s hostile intentions, 
who with this view had added Zemaun Shab, sovereign of the 
rich and popalons provinces of Candahar, Cachemire, &c. in the 
nerth of India, to his allies. He had 150,000 cavalry, besides in- 
featry ; and both in court and camp maintained himself in great 
state and magnificence. Being prevailed upon by Tippoo to. make 
on expedition to Delhi in order to depose the old and wretched 
Emperor, Shah Allum, Zemaun Shab had no sooner set up his 
power there, than be was solicited to advance into the Deccaz, 
swhere be was promised the sovereign of the Mysore would joip 
‘dim with all bis forces “ to extermiuate the infidels.” Tippoo 
also intrigued with the two courts of Poonah and Hyderabad$ in 
fact, as there could not be the least doubt of the systematic disai- 
mutation of the Sultaun, in the beginning of 1799 a very fine and 
-well organized urmy being appointed by the indefatigable exes- 
tions of the Governor-General, the British overtook their enemies 
near Bangalore, and followed them to Malavelly. Ov the Sdef 
April, the army came within sight of the lofty tewers of Seringa- 
patam, and on the Sth encamped at the distance of 3500 yands 
from the city. On ‘the 14th the Bombay army under Geveral 
Stuart crossed the Cavery, and took a strong position on ite 
‘northern bank. ‘The Gire of the batteries which began to batter 
in.breach on the 30th of April, had on the evening of the 3d of 
-May, shattered the walls so mych that early ig the morning ef 
the 4th, the troops being stationed in the. trenches were ordered 
4o remain there till the heat of the day, when crossing the rocky 
bed of the Cavery, ander a heavy Gse-feom the atapendous works 
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which 'defend this great and ntagnificent ‘capital, they ascend 
the breaches with the most heroic gallantry, and! eurmoanting 
every obstacle, in a short time allwas coldfusion and) consterna 
tion among the evemy, and the British colours were displayed on 
the sammit of the breach, | Resistance continued notwithstanding: 
to be wade from the palace of ‘Vippoo some time after the fire trom: 
the works had ceased, Tippoo was slain making'a desperate re- 
sistance, and it was with some difficulty that is body war found 
almost covered with heaps of dead; but being recogitized by the 
family, was’ the next day — in the mausoleans of “Wit 
father. ower eanem 

‘Thus, after ashort, bat brit caroer, fell the house or dy- 
nasty of tho celebrated Hydor Ally,’ On the following Way his 
brother, and the elder of the Princes formerly hostages with Lord 
Cornwallis, surrendered themselves and demanded provection: 
Tippoo's dominions were divided between the\ Company, ‘the Ni- 
ram, and the Mahrattas, though the latter had taken no active 
part in the war; butas on a earefal investigation it was found 
that the only surviving representative of the ancient royal fulnily 
of Mysore, was a boy of five years of age, ‘to hint it was deemed 
doth just and politic to restore the kingdom of the Mysore. Ta 
the treaty made on the occasiow the depeadency of ‘this kingdom 
upon the British goverament was formally recognized) and) (We 
right of British interference distinetly ackéowledged: ‘ThE reign. 
ing family were soon after removed to Vellore in the Caruutié, 
and an annual revenue of pee eb sb he 


maintenance. vo Sie 

‘The Earl of Mornington, who bad ntrived wcll 
of India in 1798, immedintely oa’ the expture of Seringapatanm, 
beyan to make arrangements for establishing the British influence 
and authority in the conquered cooutry; as forthe hostile de- 


signs and movements of Zemaun Shah, they fell te the ground 
with the rain of ‘Pippoo. After this favourable” 


Company met with very little oppovition, but forthe advancement 
and security of their commerce they availed themsel Vee of fae 
tory 
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tory at Sarat, and the Prince of Wales's Island in the cutesfice of 
‘the straits of Malacea, the best harbour for vesaeld of every kind, 
being accessible and #afe at all seasons, Here too the whole 
‘navy of England could be refitted with masts and spars, and it is 
now the centre of the principal part of the Malay trade. Since 
‘this settlement was formed in 1801, opiom bas risen in Bengal to 
three times its former value; and the pepper plantations on the 
Prince of Wales’s Island now contains more than twenty thousand. 
nuitmog trees belonging to the Company and to individuals. From 
its position and other natural advantages it promises to become 
one of the chief enporiums of India. 

‘Surat, which iv the chief trading town in the Mogul’s domi- 
nions, is inhabited by people of all nations ; here the Boglish as 
usual, after being admitted and tolerated, have become the sove- 
‘reigns, though a governor still resides there under the authority 
ofthe Mogul. Surat is a general magazine for the most valauble 
productions from the coast of Africa, Malabar, Persia, and Hin~ 
dostaw, The English live in great splendour here: in fact; most 
‘of te Company's establishments which at first were only factori¢s 
have now become sovereignties. The Island of Ceylon alao since 
it passed from the Dutch under the more liberal authority of the 
British, in 1801, has been rendered susceptible of commercial im- 
provements never thought of before, 

Tn 1802 it was evident that the wise and efficient measures 
adopted since the death of Tippoo had tended to introduce a state 
‘of tranquillity without any precedent; this notwithstanding wai 
soon disturbed by the Mubrattas, who form a federative body of 
united chieftains; amely, the Peishwa, or Vizier, Bhoonsta, 
Holkar, Scindia, and Guckwar; and as their territories were not 
Jess than 970 miles in length, by 900 miles in breadth, this en- 
abled ‘these chieftains to support a military force of wore than 
300,000 infantry and cavalry. Upon a war breaking out between 
Beindia and Holkar, the latter of whom marched to Poona, and 
being there defeated by bis opponent and the Peishwa, he fled to 
Bombay ; when, according to precedeut, claiming the protection 

of 
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of the British gorernment, a treaty of perpetwal/alliancey ofumive 
and defensive, was concluded on the Iist of December, 1802, be» 


tween the Peishwa and our Governor-General. Holkar, after de 
feating Scindia and the Peishwa, set up a new Peishwa upon his 
own authority, the better to enable him to, carry on his designs, 
But to counteract them, in 1803, an army: 

ley, posted on the Mabratta frontiers, marched up th ‘ 
and saved Poonah from being burnt aud plundered im tis retreat, 
by the rapacious Holkar; and though Scindia and 

reconciled in order to unite together against the British General, 
Wellesley penetrated the views of the hostile chiefs, broke off the 
negociatiuus which Holkar bad iusidiously protracted, took: the 
town and fortress of Ahmedrogur, and gained several other ad 
vantages previous to the battle of Assye, which covered the Brie 
tish General with unfading glory, ‘This was the first pitched 
battle fought hy General Wellesley, now the Duke of Wellington, 
and formed a prelude on the plains of India to those 

has since obtained on those of Europe, The very’ il 
force which he defeated at Assye, eacouraged him without delay 
to go in pursuit of the Rajah of Berar for more than a month; at 
length overtaking him, the plaing of Agra crowned the glory ale 
ready acquired. He next assaulted the almost impregnable fore 
tress of Gawilgar on the summit of a hill, and took it by emealades 
These astonishing successes induced the Rajah and his allies, 
Scindia and the Nizam, to offer terns ; and a treaty began on the 
13th of December, 1803, was signed and concladed on the 80h 
of the same month, ‘These splendid services did not pass anne 
warded; the inhabitants of Calcutta voted a sword to the gemeral 
worth 10001. ; both Houses of Parliament yoted lima tein thanks, 
and the King invested him with the Order of the J 
mosnwhile, however, the successes of General, since Lond Lake, 
had been scarcely less brilliant, and bad materially eoateibated 
to the peace that sucocedod, It is almost needless toway that in 
the treaties made between us and te country powers with whom 


we bad been at war, very considerable concessiousof territory 
were 


"| 
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‘were conceded ; and early in. 1804, peace being proclaimed bes 
tween the Mabratta powers and the British, General Wellesley 
end his brother, the Earl of Mornington, returned to England ia 
1805, but not till General Lake had completely discomfited a new 
euemy in the peryon of Jeswunt Ras Holkar, be being stripped so 
completely of territory and resources, that after the month of 
May, 1006, be never ventared to approach within 100 miles of 
auy of the British detachments. By these brilliant exploits 
tranquillity waa once more restored to India, and Lord Wellesley 
now prepared to return to Europe, which he had delayed nearly 
&wo years on account of his zeal to serve the country. The wise 
dom and policy of his adwisistration in India met with very fow 
ebjectors, and he surrendered his high trant to his successor the 
Marquis Corowallis, amid the regrets of all the subjects of the 
British government in India, Lord Wellesley left India on the 
‘20th of August, 1805, soou after Marquis Cornwallis had reached 
Fort William. He immediately opened a correspondence with 
‘Scindia relative to some new boundaries which he wished to make 
of the Company’s possessions. Retaining Delhi and Ayra, a diny 
trict near the latter fortress, Lis Lordship was anxious to remove 
the old Emperor from his capital ;* as he probably contemplated 
at one period, the eventual abandoument of Delhi. An erroneous 
idea had been entertained that the Jumne river was in itself 9 
strong berrier. This Lord Lake corrected in a commauication te 
Lord Cornwallis, in which be tranemitted the most particular iny 
formation upoa this subject: the result of which was that the 
Jomne was only useful as a barrier during the rainy season, when 
military operations, were from the general state of the country, 
almost impracticable. It. was fordable in several places above 
Agra, even before the let ef October. Lord Corawallis also com 
municated to Lord Lake, the plan he had contemplated for disr 
posing of the conquered countries southward and westward of 
Delhi, which was to give part of them to the several inferior 

chieftaina 


© See Malcolm's Sketch of the Political History of India, &c. 
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chieftains for whom we were bound to provide; om condition of 
their not claiming any further remuneration. ‘The territories of 
these his Lordship thought woald constitute the desired barrier 
between the possessions of Scindia in Hindostan, and those of the 
Company in the Duale, It does not, however, appear that any 
measures which bis Lordship could have adopted would have re- 
conciled all the jarring interests and prejudices of the country 
powers ; for he was actually on this way to take the field against 
‘Scindia, and had proceeded to Ghazepoore, wear Benares, ma the 
fifth of October, 1805, when he was seddenly arrested by the 
hand of dcath, having been in a very weak slate for neorly = 
month previous to this event, His Lordsbip was) suceeded: by 
Sir George Barlow, who wax fortunate enough to adjust all the 
differences subsisting between Scindia aod us, in a treaty con 
eluded by Lord Lake ; the former being bound in no respects tb 
intermedile with the affairs or territories of the Company ; ani 
some part of his ceded territory was promised him within « 
given time on condition of his preserviog: mye 
and amity, 

Bat the brilliant successes of this year hind: been considenbly 
damped by a circumstance at Vellore, the occasion of which «ust 
for ever be regretted. This fortress belonging to the British, was 
garrisoned by six companies of ‘the first and) second battalions of 
the 23d, and four companies of his Majesty’s 69th, About two 
o'clock in the morning of the 10th of Jaly, the European barracks 
‘wore surrounded ; and from every av heavy fire from muse 
quetry was discharged upon the British soldiers within; a gixe 
pounder was also employed, The sick im the hospital, the sen 
tinels and the soldiers, at the main guard, were put to death: aly 
ter which the Sepoys proceeded to the officer's houses, destroy» 
ing all they could find, Colonel Mackeras, commander of one of 
the battalions, was shot while he was haranguing: his men om the 
parade. Colonel Fancourt, the commander of the fort, wax killed 
as he was proceeding to the main guard; and Lieutenant Bly, of 
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‘the 26th, was stabbed with his infant son in his arms in his wife’s 
presence, About seven o’clock, two officers and a serjeant quar- 
térod near the barracks, introduced themselves, and obtained the 
‘eominand of the four remaining companies, end sallying out! they 
sccared the six-pounder, assistance also arriving from Arcot, the 
insurgents were soon cut down to the number of 600, and 200 
tore drawn from their lurking holes, and shot, Five hundred 
escaped through the sully-port, many of whom were takeny In 
‘this mutiny nine English officers woro killed; aud exelasive of 
‘the rank and file killed, 88 were wounded. ‘The cause of all this 
discontent originated in the impolitic introduction of a code of 
Jaws among the native troops; a new turban, in particular’ had 
Ween ordered to be worn by the Sepoys, similar to a drummer's 
‘cap; they were also commanded to shave their upper lip, aud the 
‘peculiar make of their cast in the forehead was to be removed, 
But as strong symptoms of disaffection had shewn themselves 
‘among the native troops at Seringapatam, in consequence of the 
‘obnoxious dreas, in December the government of Fort George, is- 
sued) a proclamation assuring the native troops that no Hindoo 
or Mussulinun should in foture be in any degree bale se in sewed 
practice of his religious ceremonies. 
~ During the succeeding years, 1806, 1507, and 1808, Ane re. 
mained perfeetly tranquil; but in 1800, disturbances of & very 
serious nature broke out in the British army belonging to the 
Presidency of Madras, in consequence of the stoppage of a certain 
‘mouthly allowance given to ench officer of the coast army, in pra- 
portion to his rank, for the purpose of supplying himself with 
cmp equipage. A’ monthly allowance was'also made to the'com- 
wanding officers of the native corps, called the Tent Contract. 
These allowances in 1809, the Madras government thought un- 
‘necessary. Colonel Munro, the quarter-master-general, being 
ordered to report upon it, he stated it not only to have been need~ 
lessly, expensive; but he most improperly charged the officers 
(with having tuken advantage of it for sinister'purpases, The of- 
Sevrs indignantly demanded of General Macdowsl, Commander. 
in-Chief 
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in-Chief, that Colonel Munto should bo’ teted 
‘with which the general very reluctantly eomplicd. 
ro being arrested, way boon after set at liherty by the Governor, 
Sir George Barlow. For this application to the civil power, Ge 
neral Macdowal severely reprimanided Colohal’ Munro, for which 
he was himself abruptly deprived of his command, — 
these dispotes was, that a great number of brave (oan | 
officers were suspended, or deprived of thelr commands $ 
tative army, apwards of 80,000 men thrown, more or Teas, fale & 
state of mutiny. Fortunately for the British inte 
victories had so far redueed the native prices, that 
unable to avail themselves of the fair opportunity that | 
itself for shaking off the yoke, rome 
‘The’ years 1810 and 1811, both in India and Burope, were 
partly spent in examining the voluminous documents z 
Lord Minto, the successor of Lord Cornwallis, and Sir Geo 
Barlow ; happily most of the kuspended officers were restored | 
their commands, On a careful review of the wi 
seems to Lave been more indiscrest than the conddct of Sir 
George Barlow, and that nothing but the moderation of the 
insulted officers themselves, had: saved the couiltry fromm wlter 
perdition. ll cate 
In August 1811, the conquest of thé Island of Java from the 
Datch was accomplished, under the command of General Sir Si 
moel Auchmuty. ‘The troops ligded on the 4th 6f August, ail 
‘on the 8th, the city of Batavia surrendéred at diseretion, ‘On the 
10th, asbarp action took place with the Gallo Bataviaa’ army, 
which wns driven into a stroog entrenched ‘camp at Corgelis, 
‘which was carried by assault ov the 26th, when the Whole of the 
eiemy, 10,000 in number, with the exception of G0/or 60 hore, 
which escaped with the governor, were killed or taken. "The go 
veruor retreated to Surabaya, the eastero extromity of the island, 
having a garrison of 3700 mun, which soon 
‘Thus, as Lord Minto ebserved in bis divpatehes, au 
for two centuries bad contributed to the grandeur of one of the 
most 
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most respected atates of Europe, was added to the dominion of tho 
British crown, and from a seat of hostile machination and’ com-) 
mercial competition, converted into an augmentation of British’ 
power and prosperity, 

Towards the end of 1812, Sir George Barlow, the ynhionl 
Governor, being recalled, the Barl of Moira having been appoint~ 
ed Governor-General, he took his departure from England in bis’ 
Majesty's ship the Stirling Castle, Upon his arrival in Indiay 
there ean have been no doubt that all the provisions of the late 
public acts intended for the amelioration of that distant country, 
and for fixing its political constitution, would be faithfully cars 
ried into effect. In the meanwhile, it may not be unasefal to 
take a retrospective view not only of Mr. Pitt's Bill of 1784, but 
of the explanatory Act of 1786, and of such as have been passed 
singe that period, a& it is upow these, the present ground-work of 
the Indian Constitution is established ; thowzh as Mr. Fox's Bill 
in 1783, was rejected, the points in which it differed from that of 
Mr, Pitt’s are not now of any consideration. Mr, Pitt's Bill ap~ 
pointed six Privy Counsellors to be Commissioners for the affairs 
of India, of whom one of the Socretaries of State for the time 
being was President, These Commissioners appointed by his 
Majesty, and removable at his pleasure, wore vested with a cons 
‘tool and saperintendance over all civil, military, and revenue of- 
ficers, of the Company ; and eveo the Directors were obliged to 
Iny before them all papers relative to the management of their 
possessions ; and to obey all the orders they received from tiem 
om points connected with their civil or military government, or 
their territorial revenues, The Commissioners were obliged to 
fetura the copies of papers which they received from the Direo+ 
tors, in fourteen days, with their approbation, or to state at large 
their reasons for disapproving them ; and their dispatches so ap- 
proved or amendod, were sent to India, antes the Commissioners 
should attend to any representations of the Court of Directors 
menwiire farther alterations in them. " a” 
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The Court of Directors had no power to send)anyvoriem 
respecting their civil or military government, without the ranc- 
tion of the Commissioners; but these might (if the Directors 
neglected to send treo copies of their intended dispatches upen 
any anbject within fourteen days,) send. from themselves orders 
and instructions relative to the civil or military. concerns of the 
Company, to any of the Presidences in Indias and these in» 
atrnctions the Directors were ia that case bound'to forward. If 
the Commissioners forwarded any orders to the Court of Direetors 
on points not relating to the civil or military government, or to 
the revenues of the Company, the Directors might: appeal toithe 
King and Council, In all cases of. secrecy, and» particularly 
such as related to war or peace with the uative powers of India, 
the Commissioners had the power of sending/their orders tothe 
local government of India, through a, Secret:Commitlee of the 
Court of Directors; which Committee, by, the act, could im this 
case only be considered ax the vehicle of the! instructions to the 
local authorities in India. The chief government im Ladin was, 
by this act, to consist of a Governor-General and three Counsel- 
lors ; and the Commander-in-Chief of the forces had, for the time 
being, a voice and precedence next.after the Governor General; 
but was not to succeed in the event of a vacancy, unless, byape 
cial appointment of the Directors:, ‘The constitution of the go- 
vernment of the subordinate Presidentoes of Madrasiand) Bombay, 
was the sameas Bengal; and at/both the Governor hud, like the 
Governor-General, a casting vote in the Council, — 

‘These settlements were by this act placed completely anderitve 
tule of the Governor-Gencral in Council, on all points consiected 
with the Country powers, peace or war; and the application of 
their revenues or forces, The King had a right by thisechto 
recall the Governor-General, or any other officer of the Company, 
from India; and if the Court of Directors slid mobowithiy twa 
Months pominate some person to a vacancy which) might ‘ocear 
in any of the principal stations, such; as (GoversorGenertl, 
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-Commander-in-Chief, or Counsellors, the Crown became possessed 
ef tho right to make such nomination. This act further express- 
ed, that as the schemes of conquest were repugnant to the wish, 
to the honour, and the policy of the British nation, that it was 
not lawful for the Governor-General in Council of Fort William, 
without the express authority and concord of the Court of Direc 
tors, or of the Secret Committee, either to declare or commence 
hostilities, or to enter into any treaty for making war ‘against 
any of the native Princes or States, except when hostilities bave 
‘been commenced, or preparations actually made for the attack of 
the British nation in India, or of some of ihe States and Princes 
whose dominions it shall be engaged by existing treaties to de- 
fend, The subordinate Presidencies were prohibited: by this act 
from making war of peace without orders from Fort William, the 
Court of Directors, or the Secret Committee, except in cases of 
sudden emergency, or imminent danger, when it would be ruinous 
er unsafe to postpone such hostilities or treaty. The Supreme 
‘Government have the power given them of suspending any of the 
Governors of the subordinate settlements who disobeyed their 
orders, 

By this act also, a mew and extraordinary Court was eonsti- 
tated for the trial of Indian delinquents, formed of a given num- 
ber of the members of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons ; in which great powers were vested for the purpose of 
bringing to justice such persons as cominon courts could ‘not 
reach, This Court has, since the year 1784, been newly mo- 
dolled. In the act passed in 1786, to explain and amend that 
of 1784,-the power of appointing a civil servant of twelve yeats 
‘standing, on the occurrence ofa vacancy, to Councils, was given to 
‘the local governments of Iudis. ‘The appointment of a Commati- 
der-in-Chief to Councils was made an act of option, not of necessity, 
The Directors were vested with the power of appointing the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, Governor-General, and\of making the 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras and Bombay, President of those 
settlements; ‘and, besides, the Governors of Madras and Bombay 
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were vested with a discretionary right of acting in extrnordioary 
cases without the eoncarrenco of their Councils, being held solely 
and personally responsible for any consequences which might 
ensue from their measures: but this great power wasonly given 
to such Governor-General, or Governors, as were spefically ap- 
pointed to those stations, and did not devolve to their casual 
successors ; nor extend to cases of a judicial nature, or te the 
alteration of any established regulation for the civil goversiment 
of the British settlements in India, 

In 1797 an act was passed, by which Courts were established 
at Madras and Bombay, with powers very similarto those before 
given to the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bengal ‘These 
Courts were made altogether independent. of the Company's Go- 
verniecnts in India; but they were not competent to try informa- 
tions against the Governor or Council, unless in cases of felony 
or treason, ‘These regulations underwent some alterations by an 
act passed in 1800, when a Chief Judge and two Puisne Judges 
were appointed to the Court of Judicature at Madras, But though 
it must. be admitted that Mr, Pitt's Bill was intended to sap the 
power of the Court of Directors, the result has proved otherwise, 
‘The influence of the Company in the House of Commons has 
hitherto supported their authority in Leadenhall-street, and whes 
that of the ministers has not been strong, their superiority 
over the Directors has been little more than nominal, Thelatter 
have evidently been obliged to leave mach more power io the 
hands of the Directors than ever thoy intended,, Among other 
changes, the limits of the territories of the local governments of 
India have undergone several since the act of 1784 was passed. 

‘The applications made by the Directors for the nid of govern 
ment, and a renewal of their Charter in 1812 and 13, terminated 
in exciting a kind of chimerical dread lest the balk of the East- 
Tudia trade should he removed from’the port of London # 

On Tuesday, January 5, 1813, 9 General, Special Court. of 
Proprietors of East-India Stock being held. in Leadenball-strect, 
Sit Hugh Inglis iaformed them thoy bad been summoned for 
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-wdbmiitting to their consideration certain papers which had passed. 
between Ministers and the Court of Directors, respecting their 
Communications with the Pyexident,of the Board of Controul— 
‘The Company contended, that to open the trade would be roinoms 
to them, and injurious to the country ; and they also called for, 
more information than’ had been given on the subject; in answer, 
to which, they had received a letter from the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, dated January 4, 1812. His Lordship commences by 
noticing the complaints which induced his, Majesty’s ministers to 
form their opinion upon the extension of the import trade which. 
‘was withheld from the Court of Directors, and that ohjections to 
that-extension bad not beeu answered, To this he replied, that 
though the Government were disposed to enter into the most frank, 
and unreserved explanations, they did not feel it within the range 
of their duty to engage in a controversy with the Directors upon 
the points at issue, The duty of government he thought suflici- 
ently discharged in stating the grounds upon which they were 
prepared to act with respect to the revewal.of the Charter. He 
farther informed them, that bis Majesty’s Ministers were dis- 
‘posed to adhere to the present government in India without any 
intention of making any material alterations in the existing pro- 
yisions for carrying it on, except such as might arise from the 
‘opening of the trade, Touse the Directors’ own words, he said, 
he thought that neither “ the safety of the British Empire in 
India, nor the British Constitation at home, would be overlooked 
by the legislature, or the ministers of the crown.” Though he 
granted, that if the government of India could not be carried on 
‘with safety to the constitution, except through’ the intervention 
‘of the Company, the propositions of the Court of Directors, 
“whatever they might be, must unconditionally be adopted. He 
concluded, that it would be for the Parliament to determine whe- 
ther, in this respect, the nation was without an alternative ; or 
whether measures ought to he taken for opening the trade, and at 
tho'same time to provide an administration of the government of 
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India, compatible with the interests and security Pst 
constitution, 

At this General Court, Mr. Highy ‘es OURO 
of the ironical language of this letter ; and the conduct of govern- 
meut was severely reprohated by every speaker, Mr, Hume ex« 
cepted, who thought it premature to call upon his Majesty's 
ministers for a decision before parliament met, ‘Phe Court, 
however, voted their approbation of the watchfulness of the Court 
of Directors; and at every subsequent meeting in the City: at 
the City of London Tavern, the Mansion-house, &c, there were 
large majorities in favour of retaining the whole traile of India at 
the port of London. Nor were any persons more ready to second 
the views of the Company than Sir James Shaw, Mr, Alderman 
Atkins, and the other city members. Ina word, the partiality 
of the City of London towards the Company oxcited an expres 
‘sion of some sarprise at this courtly behaviour; and, in unswer 
'o the pretence made by the Company, that the country would be 
guilty ‘of injustice in withholding the renewal of their Churter, it 
wasasked, What would be said ofa tenant who should raise « cla- 
mour against his landlord because the latter refusod to renew his 
lease? Have they paid their rent? Or rather, have’ they nob 
borrowed ready money out of the’ wation’s pocket which they have 
neglected to pay? It was provided that the Company, daring 
‘the continuance of its Charter, should pay into the Exchequer .. 
600,000/, sterling per annam ; and that upon all the money not 
so paid, an interest of fifteen per cent. should arive aed aceuinu= 
late, Since the first year, however, it does not seem they had 
paid apenny. Between 1906 and 1813, four millions more had 
‘beea advanced by government for the Company. Still, for sou 
fayment, their advocates Inve urged that the Company have 
beon engaged in unavoidable wars} and that the act of Charter 
provides, that in such a case they shall be excused, or at least 
that they shall have longer credit, So’ that it would seem that 
it having boon their interest to be at war, they haye takem 
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uprotty good care never to be at peace: hence the territories they 
now possess are eapposed to contain a population of fifty millions, 
Early in the session of 1813, the business: of the Company’s 
Charter being brought before the House of Lords in « motion 
made by the Marquis Wellesley, hedwelt much upon the improved 
state of the happiness and security of the natives of India : coming 
to the subject of religion, he said, as to the extending Christi- 
anity to India, all that was to be done should be effected by the 
gradual diffusion of knowledge; for which purpose a collegiate 
body should be subject to the Grat dignitary of our Indian church. 
As to the Missionaries, he had never heard, while in India, of 
-any mischief done by them; neither had he keard of any 
pression produced in the way of conversion. They were quiet, 
learned, and orderly ; and Mr, Carey, one of their numbers, was 
employed as instructor in some branches of Oriental learning at 
Fort William, Marqeis Wellesley had thought it his duty to 
sencournge the translation of the seriptures; but had also thought 
‘it not less such te issue no orders of government on the subjeot 
of religion, Asto an open trade, he felt it his duty to resist any 
general alteration of the system. The Earl of Buckinghamaliire, 
in reply to these sentiments, quoted au opinion expressed by 
Lord Wellesley in 1800, rather at variauce with that which he 
chad just expressed ; but he concluded that the commercial inter- 
ests of the country ought to receive every privilege and advan- 
tage they could wish for, Still as the subject of the Company’s 
‘Charter bad excited an uncemmon degree of interest and discus 
sion both within, and out of parliament, during part of 1812 and 
1813, he conoliaded that the urgency of the times required some 
prompt measures, Our commerce, excluded from the continent of 
Europe, and from the United States of America, had suffered much : 
our labouring manufacturers were in many places almost in a 
state of starvation; and, as a natural consequence, our taxes 
bad diminished in their produce, while the nation at large felt 
the bad consequences of the stagnation of trade iu the increase 
wof the poors? rates, Under such circumstances, it was not to be 
3c3 wondered. 
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wondered nt, that the distressed manafacturers looked forward to 
the East-India market with great coafidevee, Nor were the afthins 
of the Company less calculated to give a peculiar ihportanee to 
the subject: for’ many years! past they had gone on so ill, that 
they had coutracted a debt of nearly 30,000,0001. and this it wax 
shrewdly suspected would be increased instead of being dimi- 
pished, The Company were almost every year applying to par- 
Hinment to relieve them from their pecuniary’ embarrasswepts, aud 
thus the nation saw itself barthened with the Company's debt. 
‘The American trade with China was another prime cénsiderntion 
which called for redress ; but the consideration that the Ameri- 
cans have teas much cheaper than we lave them, was wisely re- 
sisted by government, who were determined not to open the trade 
to China; but to wait till they saw the effects of laying open the 
East-India trade. ‘The Enst-udin trade lias, it ik granted, foog 
been called a monopoly; bot even in the opinion of Dr. Adam 
Smith, it is such a one as may be beneficial, Goverament also 
found it difficult to interfere very materially with a monopaly 
whieh had been so long established, Evidence was very pru- 
dently heard at a great length before the House of Commons; 
and sneh » renewed Charter was ultimately offered, as would at 
‘once secure to the Company a part of their exclusive privileges, 
and give them time and opportunity to propare themselves for 
the sacrifice of others, if it should be necessary for the public 
good, In fact, the most sanguine enemies of the Company could 
not possibly suppose that an institution, on the continuance of 
which s0 many persons depended for the necessary or comfortable 
means of subsistence, should be at once entitely destroyed. — 
Among the resolutions formally proposed in parliament wore the 
following :—That all the present immanities of the Company, 
and the regulations respecting the same, should continue, except 
as in hercaftor provided : 
‘That the China trade should remain ander its present yeatrie- 
tious. , 
‘That it should be lawfat for any British subject to esport to 
any 
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ény other part included ii the meets Charter from any part 
of the united kingdom. 

Also to import theuce to any part of the united kingdom? pro- 
vided the warchouses at the same ports should be deemed safe for 
the purposes of revenue, 

Provided the vessel approaching port, notify its arrival by 
a manifest, Regulations to be adopted as to the importation and 
sale of silk and hair goods,—The Company to provide the pay= 
ment of troops and support of forts —To liquidate debts on bills 
of exchange.—To pay a dividend of ten per cent, and a contin= 
gent half per cent, To liquidate the bond debts till they amount 
‘only to 3,000,000). the surplus profit to be divided in the ratio 
of 6-Gths to government, and 1-6th to the Company, with a pro- 
vision for repaying the capital stock. Provision for the Lascars 
brought to England in private vesscls. Provision to enable the 
Company to grant pedsions and gratuities, Provisions for the 
appointment to the different Presidencies, aud to render neces- 
sary the approbation of the Crown. And, lastly, the appointment 
ofa bishop and three archdencons to be paid by the Company. 

Atlength the bill for the government of India for a farther 
term of twenty years passed through the House of Lords without 
asingle amendment, and received the royal assent on the 2Ist 

of July 1813, being to take effect from the 10th of April 1814, 
This bill limits the operation of the Company’s exclusive Char- 
ter to places lying to the north of 11 degrees of south latitude 5 
‘and between 64 and 150 degrees of east longitude, To other 
parts within the specified limits, ships of 350 tons burden may 
trade, and under certain restrictions bring all the produce of the 
East, tea excepted, Persons desirous of going out to India for 
commercial purposes must apply for a licence to the Court of 
Directors ; and in fourtecn days from the time of their applica- 
‘tion, if it be not complied with, may apply to the Board of Con- 
trol, who may order the Court if they sce fit, to grant a licence, 
‘In many cases the power of the Board of Controul over the Com- 
pany is evlarged, The patronage, however, remains in the hands 
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of the Directors. This act too acknowledges it as.our duty asa 
‘Christian nation “ to promote the interest aud happiness of the 
native inhabitants of the British dominions im India, and to adopt 
such measures as may tend to the introduction of useful know. 
ledge, and of religious improvement among them.” Safliciemt fa 
cilities also, ure afforded by law, to persuns desirous of going to, 
and remaining in India, for the purpose of accomplishing those 
enevolunt desigus; provided always that the authority of the 
focal governments respecting the intercourse of Europeans with 
the interior of the country be preserved. ‘The act empowers the 
Court of Directors to grant licenses to such persons, who in cases 
of refusal or delay may appeal to the Board of Controul ; the local 
governments are also made judges of the propriety of the behavionr 
of such persons, 

Some time must naturally elapse before the real and permanent 
effects of thus far opening the trade-to India ean be clearly and 
accurately aecertained ; and though the present peace, not in con 
templation when the late regulations were made, has ceded a very 
large portion of the settlements formerly belonging to the French 
and Dutch, may eventually involve us im some unpleasant dis 
putes, much will depend on our conduet, whieh, with the expe 
rience of several centuries ought, at least, to ensure a longer pe 
viod of tranquillity and prosperity in that distant quarter than bas 
hitherto been experienced. 


THE EAST [NDIA HOUSE. 


This elegant edifice in Leadenhall Strect was preceded by an- 
other erected in 1726, that only extended the breadth of the pre- 
sent west wing, It was at that time the residimce of a single 
Director ; but being unequal in accommodation and splendour to 
the increasing trade and opulence of the Company, it was thought 
Proper to remove it, and to erect the present noble building open 
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the old site, and that of several private houses parchased anit 
taken down for that purpose. ‘The present erection, or rather the 
enlargement and new frovting of the original building, took 
place.in 1799, under the direction of Mr. R. Jupp. The prine 
cipal entrance from Leadenhall Street is by means of a portico of 
six fluted columns of the Tonic order, supporting a frieze, deco. 
rated with antique ornaments, surmounted by a pediment; in thé 
tympanum of which is an elegant group of emblematical figures, 
the principal, representing his majesty George IH, leaning on 
his sword in bis left hand, and extending the shield of protection 
with bis right arm, over Britannia, who is embracing liberty. 
‘On one side Mercury, atteuded by Navigation, and followed by 
Tritons and sea horses, emblematical of Commerce, introduces 
Asia to Britannia, before whose feet she spreads her productions, 
On the other side, appears Order, accompanied by Religion and 
Jastice, Behind these appear, the City Barge, and other em- 
Dlems appertaining to the metropolis, near which are Integrity 
and Industry, The western angle contains a representation of 
the Thames, and the eastern, that of the Ganges. Above the 
pediment is a fine statue of Britannia, holding in her left hand a 
spear and a cap of liberty upon it. On the east and west corners 
are Asia seated on a Camel, and a beautiful figure of Europe on a 
horse. 

‘The front of the India House has been a subject of satirical ob- 
servation with every arehitect who has taken occasion to speak 
of it, It is said to be too long and too heavy for the building 
of which it forms a part. One of the Grat rules in architecture, 
say these critical observers, ordains that the parts should not 
only beara relation to the whole, but that every part should 
aye a relation peculiarly its own: the front of the India House 
4s objectionable in both points of this rule, Its ornatpents and 
designs are likewise much too general, The figures are too 
thickly grouped, and the mob of deities is very Hl-placed. 

‘The most important accusation in this eatalogee, is that touch- 
fmg the common-place obaracter of the design at large. As to 
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the apparent gravity or weight of the edifice, it does not strike up 
in the light of a defect. We certainly do not altogether accont: 
with the assertion of a Jate eminent wit, that eity mansions were 
in a correct architectural taste when a heap of bricks was 80 ar~ 
ranged ax to convey the iden of a beap of guineas having boon 
raised before; but we really do think that a building devoted to 
commercial uses has little occasion for the refined polish of Pallas 
dio, or the majestic graces of Bonarotti, Substantial respects 
bility, devoid of all factitious art or ostentation, is the characteris 
tic of commercial pursuits ; and the edifiee of congregated mer- 
chants is best suited to its object when it is grave, weighty, and 
simple, 

But the want of genoral allusion to the Asiatic Possessions of 
the Company, censured in the design of the Lndia Mouse, i 
cutlainly an, erroe of no trivial consequence, It was the pride 
of a philosopher “ that bis house should be known by ddim, eather 


than himself by Ais house.” In an individoal, this: ambition 
might be laudable; but the rule cannot be demed worthy of inh 
tation by a natioual company trading exclusively tom particular 
quarter of the globe, When ornament was introduced, the eos 
tue of Hindostan sbonld invariably have prevailed: With Greeot 
or Rome the architect of an. Kast India Honso had no manner of 


concern. 

Still we cannot admit, as some have assorted, Usat the deco- 
rations aud design of this building are as applicable to any other 
trading house a4 to the India Houses the sculptured groupe in 
the tympanum, and the figures on the extremities of the portion, 
have evidently, a poetical allusion to the species of trathe im which 
the Company. is engaged ; but then, unfortunately, theso emble- 
matical productions are so situated thet.none but the very ingal 
sitive can decipher their meaning. There is nothing relative to 
the eastern world that presents itself to observation: 

‘The above remarks om the architectural character of this 
magnificent building are chiefly borrowed from “ Descriptions, 
Historical, and Architectural of splendid, palaces and celebrated 
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public buildings, English and foreign,” avery pleasing, but im. 
finished work, published in 1809. With most of them the pre- 
sent writer can most cordially agree but the opinion respecting 
the grave and weighty character which that writer seems dis- 
posed invariably to asctibe to what may be notunaptly termed 
commercial architecture seems not altogether just; for what solid 
reason can be assigned, why the fruits of commercial labours 
‘should not be allowed to flow into the pleasing and ornamental 
as well as the merely useful pursuits of social life? And it should 
be observed with respect to the India House, in particular, that 
it belongs to a Company of traders who are the potentates of that 
pert of the world which has ever shewn the greatest thirst for or- 
namentand splendour, That so little attention has been paid to 
those ornaments which are emphatically termed Asiatic, is to be 
Jnmented; but an India House, seated in the contre of the British 
Metropolis, may surely he allowed to indulge in any of the grace- 
fal ornaments of Greece and Rome: to have been purely Asiatic 
in its construction and decorations would have been unsuitable to 
‘the convenience of English merchants, and uncouth in its appear- 
ance to an English eye to have had no ornaments of what are 
usually termed a classical and ancient character, would have been 
‘@ reflection on the taste and spirit of the British noblemen and 
gentlemen, to whose concerns the India House is devoted. More 
ofa strictly characteristic kind should certainly have been intro- 
duced, and less of a classical nature would, probably, have de- 
treted from its general beauty, 

Under the portico is the door of the hall; the principal en- 
trance forming a recess from the portico, with a handsome pedi- 
ment, and two windows on each side, The wings are plaiu, 
except the basement windows, which are arched; above these 
are others of a square form. The two wings arc surmounted by 
abandsome balustrade. Under the portico the door of the hall 
leads to a long passage, taking a southern direction, and also 
Jeading to a Court and Court-room, surrounded by offices and 
apartments of various descriptions. In the former are two of 
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‘Tippoo’s long tyger grins, the muzzles of which are contrived ty 
represent the extended jaws of that ferocious animal, 

‘The Grand Court-room on the right of the passage is very 
elegantly fitted ap, and is extremely light, ‘The eastern nide, or 
extremity, is nearly occupied by a chimuey-piece, of the Gnest 
white marble, the cornice being supported by two caryatides of 
white, ou pedestals of veined marble; these, with the brackets, 
&e, also of white, form a beautiful contrast. Bat the greatest 
ornament of this room, is the fine design, on bas-relief, in white 
rourble, of Britannia, sitting ona globe, under a rock by the sea. 
shore, looking to the eastward. Her right hand leans om an 
Union shield, whilst ber left holds a trident, and her head is de 
eorated by a caval crown, ‘Two boys appear behind ber, ove 
looking regurdfully at her; the other diverting bimnelf with the 
flowing riches, Britannia herself is attended by female figures, 
emblematical of India, Asia, and Africa; the first in m reclining 
posture, presenting a casket-of jewels; the second, holding i 
her right hand an incense vessel, as an emblem of spices; asd ia 
her left, the bridle of a camel, The third figare representiog 
Africa, ix decorated with the spoils of an elephant, sind rests 
one band upon the head of a lion, Old Father Thames appears 
upon the shore, his head crowned with Gage; a fuddeP tn his 
right band, ard a cornucopia in his left, In the back ground is 
seen mercantile labour, and the ships riding on the oean, ‘The 
arms of the Company crown the whole, elegantly adorned, ‘The 
doors are uncommonly bandsome; and on the pattinels, appar 
good pictures of Fort St. George, Bombay, Fort William, Telli: 
cheery, the Cape, and St. Helena. ‘The western extremly of 
the room exhibits a grand Corinthian portico, with an elegant 
clock: the south side has two ranges of wiinlows; the tom? wisem- 
Aleof the architecture is excellent; and au uncommonly She Tar 
key carpet covers the whole dooring, . 

From the room oa the soath-east is an opening to the Com 
aittee Room, in which, over a beautiful marble chiinney-pleee 
an excellent portrait of General Lawrence. Stringer Lawreues, 
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Eoq. from his earliest youth was extremely avxious to acquire 
military glory. He had given repeated proofs of his coorage in 
the war between Great Britain and Spain in 1739, till the peace 
in 1748, After the loss of Madras in 1746, the affairs of the 
Company required an officer of great courage and integrity, and 
finding such a one in the person of Mr. Lawrence, he was appoint- 
ed major. The north door of the Court Room leads. to the Old 
Sale Room. The west end of this apartment is circulars and 
here, three niches contain marble statues of Lord Clive, Admiral 
Sir George Pocock, aud Major-General Lawrence, in Rowan ba+ 
hits: all dated 1764, with an excellent statue of Sir Eyre Coote, 
in bis regimentals, For the accommodation of bidders, there is * 
considerable ascent of steps to the cast; and on the top is a 
stately colonade of the Doric order. 

The New Sale Room is a very fine specimen of the abilities of 
Messrs. Jupp and Holland, and is lighted from the ceiling. It 
is ornamented with pilasters, and contains several paintings illas- 
trative of Indian and other commerce; and without any visible 
fire, there is a subterrancous conveyance of heat, by which 
this room is rendered warm during the sales in the coldest 
weather, . 

Tu the room for the Committee of Correspondence is a pors 
trait of Marquis Cornwallis, in a general’s uniform, and another 
of Warren Hastings, Esq. on each side of a handsome inlaid chim- 
ney piece. The portrait of the famous Nabob of Arcot, aud an- 
other of the same class, decorate the north and south ends, and 
by their trappings afford a striking contrast to the plain dress of 
Mr. Hastings. This room also contains the following views, 
painted by Ward, exhibiting interesting specimens of Indian are 
ehitecture, viz. a View of Trichinopoly ; curious rock, called 
Viri Malli; the Bath of the Bramins in Chillimbrum; Madura to 
the East; Tippy Colum; Tanks, and Mausoleum of the Seer 

Shaw; Choultry of Seringam ; south entrance to the Pagoda at 
that place, with various Choultrys, &e, 
The Library is situated in the eastern wing of the building. 
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It is not capacious, measuring only) sixty feet in) Tengiti, amb 
twenty in breadth, On the south side there is a somi-cirewlar 
recess. Over the chimney-piece a five painting exhibits the 
Emperor of Persia, a young man of goad countenance, witha 
fong bluck beard, The drews in which he appears is richly 
einbellisted with jewels of considerable size, ‘There are twelve 
on each arm. He is drawn in the eastern style, sitting pon 
carpet studded with gold and pearls. A bottle of rosewater ix 
standing by him, and his left hand bears the sceptre, an emblem 
of his sovereignty. 

In circular recesses at the east end of this library are imeste of 
the late Governor-General Warren Hastings aud Mr, Orme, the 
historian. Every book known to have been published in any 
language whatever, is to be found here, relative to history, laws, or 
the jurisprudence of Asia. ‘The company also possess an unparal- 
leled collection of manuscripts in all the Orieital Tanguages; bit 
the most of them were presents from gentlemen employed in the 
service, Many of these manuseripts are written apow the smooth 
silky paper of India, and are ornamented with historical ond my- 
thological desigus executed in the most brilliant colours, wilh 
barnished gold. ‘Tippoo Saib’s copy of the Koran, brought fram 
Seringapatam, is one of the moxt remarkable, next toa plain Mae 
nuscript in the Persian character, relating his dreams > the whole 
of which scem to bave resulted from hisiraling passion, the de 
straction of the British power in the Bast. The Malayan Manue 
scripts in this library are said to bave been seratehed with m sbarp 
pointed tool upon the leaves of the palm tree, joined at the ends 
and made to open like a fan, Others, folded up in the ancient 
manner, extend several yards in length when they/are opened, 
Besides these, there are many cases containing original maps ot 
charts of the countries in the East; with séveral forts, &e. be 
longing to the Company, There are likewise several volumes éf 
drawings of Indian plants, and other representations of the arts, 
manners, and costume of the Orientals. Here is ‘alsa the only 


collection that has been brought to England of :the printed books 
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of the Chinese, consisting of some hondreds of volumes; cach sat 
including five or six, enveloped ima blue cover, with a flap and 
button, in the manner of a pocket book. Next to the Library is 
the Museum, containing the Babylonian inseriptions originally 
written in what is called the nail-headed character, ‘The disoo- 
very of some of those inscriptions at Persopolis by the celebrated 
Danish traveller, Niebubr, induced the Directors to order Mr 
Harford Jones, resident at the Court of Persia, to collect all the 
remains of this kind he could procure. The first specimen trans- 
mitted by him were eleven bricks, apparently baked by the heat 
of the.sun upon a matting made of fags, the impression of which 
remains visible on the bottom of them; each of these bricks mea 
saring fourteen inches square by four in thickuess, the uppory oF 
onter sides, coutaining an indented or impressed inseription of se- 
~weral lines, not less than three, or more than eight, of what is 
galled the nail-headed, or Persepolitan character. ‘These bricks 
were by Mr. Jones's procurement dag oat of some very deep 
foundations near the town of Hillah on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, | These foundations were strongly cemented together by 
bitumen. The inscribed bricks are supposed to have been the 
facings of a wall, A fragment of Jasper is to be sen here, pre= 
sented by Sir Hugh Inglis to the Court of Directors. It resem- 
bles a block of the pebble kind, upwards of two feet. in length + 
the sides and the extremities aro entirely covered with inscribed 
ebaracters, ranged in tex columns, and not less than G00 lines iv 
the whole, 
_- To the erodit of the Court of Directors, for the gratification of 
the curious, they lave caused engravings of the whole of these 
remains of antiquity to be made from the drawings of Mr, Fisher, 
@ gentleman in their serviee, a part of which only have been pub> 
Vished by him, Some fragments of the ancient city of Gour, of 
greatextent, and which formerly flourished near Patna, on the 
shores of the Ganges, are not less interesting than the curiosities 
already described, ‘The Company also, possess some beautiful 
* pieces of Chinese rock-work, in hard brouze wood, with temples 
° of 
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of ivory, the men, trees, birds, &e. neen about them, being formed 
of silver embossed, and mother of pearl. ‘There is also a large 
painticg, representing a Chinese festival, executed very much in 
the European style. The whole of these were intended ax pro- 
sents to the late Emperor Napoleon, when First Cousul, but were 
taken by an English vessel at sea, The trophies obtained from 
Tippoo Saib, form some of the first in value in this repository: 
the most gratifying are his standards, which have beou described 
as displaying a ground of party coloured silk, sprinkled with the 
tigurespot, with the sun in its meridian splendoar, ‘These stand- 
aris have been perforated by a number of bullets, &e, ‘Phe fovte 
stool of his throne, which is also preserved here, is of solid gold; 
its form exhibits that of a tiger’s head with its eyes and teeth 
of crystal; the velvet carpet on which he reclined, is alse here. 
‘The throne itself, constructed by his orders soom after he suc 
coeded to the Mysore territory, was a most splemdid fabric 
tion of massy gold, elevated about three fect from the ground, 
‘under a canopy supported by pillarsof gold, and embellished with 
jewels and pendent crystals of unusual inagnitade; bot this was 
broken up and the parts disposed of, the produce being: distributed 
as prize-money in the British army, Bat here are several pieces 
of his armour, consisting of waistcoats and helmets of cork with 
various coverings of silk, faced with green velvet, supposed to 
have been capable of resisting a musket ball, His mantle, 
which is preserved here, has some Persian writing upon it, 
conveying the superstitious idea of its being invulnerable, from 
the circumstance of having heen dipped im the holy well at 
Mecca, 

‘The most celebrated of all the spoils found in the palace ofthe 
tyrant, beyond all doubt, is the musical tiger, a kindof hand et» 
gan, contained in a case made to represent that ferocious animal 
in the act of tearing out the heart of @ burma vietim. "This in 
strument, which is partly musical, may be played wpen, having 
Keys like those ofan ancient organ ; but the sounds emitted fre 
it were-dleaignod to resemble the groans or eries of some mulappy 
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victim its prey, with a hoarser note at times made to imitate the 
horrid growl of the tiger. Upon this instrament, it is'said, Tip- 
poo would often exercise his skill, with no other view than to 
excite in his imagination those acute agonies in which it was his 
common practice to indulge, ‘Tippoo is reported to have “ an- 
nounced a design of ascending this throne on a day appoiuted, 
and to have invited vast numbers of unmarried Hiudoos to his 
éapital, to be present at the ceremony, with a promise of large 
dowries in aid of their intended duptiats; bata report getting into 
circulation that he had a secret design of forcing the males pre+ 
sent to undergo the Mahometan ceremony of circumeision, the 
greatest part of them fled his capital in the night preceding, and 
thus disappointed the tyrant of his promised triumph.” In con« 
soquence of this mortification, it is understood he made # vow 
congenial with his implacable animosity to the British govern- 
ment in India, which he had partly inherited from his father Hy- 
der Ally, never to ascend this throne till he had driven the In- 
truders (a name he always gave the English) from the Peninsula. 
Hoppily his throne remained as an article of splendid lumber, till 
a period was put to his lifo and reign, 

+ In order to form some iden how the vast concerns of the East- 
Tadia Company are managed at home, as woll as abroad, it is to 
be observed, that a proprictor of stock to the amount of 10001, 
whether malo or female, native or foreigner, has a right to be a 
manager, and to give a vote in the general council ; 2000), is a 
qualification for a Director. The Directors are twenty-four in 
number, including the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, who may 
be re-elected in turn, There are six Directors annually chosen, 
in place of six who go out by rotation, and romain in office for 
four years successively. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
have each a salary of S0OL, a year, and each of the other Direc- 
tors has a salary of 3001. The mectings of the Court of Diree= 
tors are to be held once a week at least, but they are oftener 
summoned if occasion require it. There are several Committees 
formed of these Directors, and each Committee has the supers 
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intendency of the various branches of the Company's business 
aud concerns, The several Committees are as follow :—House 
Committee—Committee of Correspondence—Dilto of Buying— 
Ditto of Treasury—Ditto of Warehouse—Ditto of Shipping — 
Ditto of Accounts—Ditto of Law Saits—Ditto fo prevent the 
growth of Private Trade. Each of these Committees has under 
it, a Secretary, a Cashier, Clerks, and W: 

The grand ceremony of opening the East-India: docks situated 
at the eastern extremity of Blackwall, a place long noted for ite 
ship-yards, took place on Friday’ the 3d of September 1802, ‘The 
principal of these adjoining to Perry’s Dock is capable of receiv= 
ing twenty-cight East-Indiamen, and from fifty to sixty ships of 
smaller burden. ‘Their extent with the embankments and sijoig« 
ing yard, is nearly thirty superficial acres. ‘The dock for tonding 
invards is in Jength one thousand four hundred and ten feet; 
width, five hundred and sixty fect; quantity in acrés, eighteen 
one-eighth. The Dock for loading outwards is in length, seven 
hundred and cighty foet; width, five hundred and twenty; qliane 
tity in acres, nine and one-fourth, The entrance basow takes 
the quantity of two acres and three quarters, ‘The constrectors 
of this grand concern, were John Rennie, Eq. and alee 
Esq. both highly respectable as Engineers. wut 

A grand road continued from the Commercial Road oi 
the line of communication between these Docks and the Gom- 
pany’s Warehouses in town, A tiew road hay algo been eon- 
structed from the East-India Dock branch of road, and over the 
river Lea, by means of a bridge into. the county of Essex, pto~ 
cocding by West Ham, East Ham, Barking, Rainham, Weaning 
ton, Aveley, Went Thurrock, and Grays, to Tilbury Fort, ‘The 
distance from Whitechapel Chureh to Tilbury Fort, by the old 
road, ix twenty-nine miles; but the new road decreases it to 
twenty-two miles, ‘Thus, according to the letter of the Act of 
Parliament, a more direct communication’ has been maile betwee: 
his Majesty's arsenal at Woolwich, and the Navy, East-Jndia, 
West-India, and other shipping lying in'the Thames 
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Blackwall, Gravesend, and the Nore. . The establishment of the 
East-India Docks, the principal entrance of which is at the eastern 
extromity of Poplar, has given new life and consequence to that) 
hamlet, which before was comparatively in a state of decay, A 
great number of humble, but comfortable dwellings have been 
raised here and about Limehouse, for, the accommodation, of the 
labourers and other attendants at the Dock, whilst for the officers, 
&e, several good houses have been built so as to form a new and 
elegant neighbourhood almost all the way along the line of the 
Commercial Road from tie East-India Dock to the new road 
leading to Wellelose Square. 

_ As to the East-India Warehouses round about the Docks, 
they aro but fow.in number; because as the Company possess 
places in town adequate to immense magazines, they have not 
heen under the necessity of following the example of the London 
and West-India Docks, in depositing the goods that are landed 
in warehouses on the spot, On the contrary, in order to trans- 
port the vast quantities of goods imported with every fleet that 
arrives, they employ a number of waggons, which, according to 
preconcerted measures are secured even from the drivers of them 
‘on their passage from the Docks to the London Warehouses, si- 
tuated in Haydon Square in the Minories; Gravel Lane; Petti- 
coat Lane; Fenchurch Street ; New Street, Bishopsgate Street ; 
&ec. Ke, The grand repository of the Teas stands on the site of 
the Old Navy Office in Crutched Briars, and is a regular oblong 
of about 250 feet by 160, including a court of 150 by 60, which 
is.eutered by an arched gateway. The multitude of windows and 
great number of persons employed in each of these vast deposi- 
tories convey some idea of the prodigious concern in which the 
Company is engaged. Some of these are approprinted to Pepper, 
Spices, &c. Others to Tea, Silk, China, &c,; and the regula. 
tions in all are excellent, particularly as to the preservation of 

these invaluable depositories from pillage in consequence of any 
riotor disturbance, as all the labourers not rendered incapable 
by age or infirmity, bave been for several years past trained to 
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arms, clothed, and regularly disciplined, With this view # large 
field was purchased by the Company on the north side of the 
City Road, wear the Shepherd and Shepherdess, These persons, 
who are formed into three regiments, making a body of 2000 men, 
have extra pay allowed them when on duty; besides whieh there 
are fands provided for the relicf of such ns may be sick, supers 
annuated, or subject to any accidents in the warehouses, or else 
where; so that the continuation of the Enst-India trade in the 
port of London, as bas boen observed durivg the Inte debates on 
the extension of it to the out ports, is connected with the eam 
fortable subsistence of several thousands’ of persons depending 
upon their employment in the Enst-India House, the Warehouses, 
&e, Besides these provisions nade for the labourers fn tows, the 
East-Lndia Company have alms-houses and sn hospital at Poplar. 
The East-India Company also maintain the minister of s chapel 
at Poplar, built by the inhabitants of that hamlet in 1654, 

As to the Enst-India sales, when goods are received in the 
private trade warchonses, they are brought to sale with all josie 
ble dispatch.” Tn these warehouses an even beam is never ad- 
mitted; but in such cases, one pownd weight is always added te 
the tare; and on all packages taring one quarier of a ewt 
one pound super tare is allowed, En those goods whieh for 
their better preservation bave an interior packing, as eaaia 
lignea, cinnahar, aloes, §c. & proportionate allowauee is always 
nade. Upon packages weighing one quarter of a owt, gross, 
a two ounce weight is placeil in the scale, by way of giving a turn 
in favour of the tide; one pound is also allowed for dramglit on 
goods of the above weight, and in ease of am even beam, one 
pound is also deducted, On all articles sold by the pound 
Uiere is a further allowance of tret, “or four pounds for’ every 
104, which consists chiefly in the following articles: viz, an- 
natto, Carmenia wool, cotton wool, colton yarn, cahlamoms, 
cloves, cubebs, cinnabar, indigo, mace, Hutmegs, opium, quick. 

silver, 
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silver, rhubarb, senna, tortoise-shells, and white copper. Weigh- 
able goods of a different description are sold by the cwt. 

Respecting the Beugal trade the following are the latest regu- 
lations : 

On all weighable goods no weight is made use of, less than 
a pound, a two ounce weight excepted, which is always kept in 
the scale where the weight is placed. On all weighable goods 
(raw silk excepted) one pound is allowed for draught on every 
package that weighs more than 28 Ibs, gross, and on every 
draught of goods not in packages exceeding 28 Ibs. Weighable 
goods sold by the pound except raw silk, have an allowance for 
tret after the rate of 4 Ibs. for every 104 lbs. Where some of the 
packages only ‘of any parcel of goods are tared, if on averaging 
the whole, there should be a fraction, it is made up a pound, by 
adding the fraction wanting. On all weighable goods, (tea and 
coffee excepted) one pound is allowed fur super-tare; on all 
packages that tare 26 Ibs., and upwards, and where the tare is 
taken on an average, and there should bea fraction, one pound and 
the fraction. 

Allowances are subject to the following regulations: if om 
averaging those fared, they turn out even pounds, unless the 
chests weigh gross 84 Ibs. or upwarda, no allowance is made: in 
which case one pound super-tare is allowed on each package. 

Half Chests. If on averaging those tared, it turns out even, 
one pound only is allowed for super-tare on each package, but 
where there is a fraction, one pound and such fraction as above, 

Whole Chests. \f the average of those tared should turn out 
even, two pounds are allowed on each package for super-tare ; but 
if there be a fraction, one pound, and the fraction as above, 

Coffie. fon averaging the bales tared, it turns out even, two 
pounds are allowed on each for super-tare; but if there bea 
fraction two pounds and the fraction, as in the preceding articles, 
The following goods are sold at the Company’s sales by the hun- 
dred weight. Aloes, benjamin, borax, camphor, cassia, cambo- 
gium, china-root, coffee, cubebs, elephant’s teeth, fossil, alkali, 
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gallanga root, galls, ginger, gum-arabic, gum-tragncanth, gum 
vurated, hemp and flax, loog pepper, mother of pearl, shells, 
manject, inyrrb, olibanum, redwood, rice, saltpetre, sapau wood, 
sago, sal ummoniac, secdIac, shellac, sticklac, turmeric, Yegetable 
alkali, wax. Among articles sold by the pound, are cardamons, 
carmenia wool, cinnabar, cinnamon, cloves, eoltow yarn, cotton 
thread, cotton wool, indigo, mace, nutmegs, opium, peppery quick 
silver, raw silk, rhubarb, tea, 

East India Piece Goods consist of white ealicoes, while, 
plain, checked, or fowered muslins, and white-or yellow nankeew 
cloth; muslins, cossacs and other sorts rated as muslims, receive 
ton per cent drawback in fall of every allowance. Calieoes three- 
fourths yard wide, and up to one-fourth, are entitled to Gd, peryard, 
drawbacks in manner following : Each 10 yards is called a ealieo, 
and receives 5s, drawback : Each ditto, fromone half yard wide and 
upwards upon each six yards (exclusive of 14 one-half percent. 
from the original price) 5s, drawback, Diaper and dimity draw 
per yard exclusive of 14 per cent, as above, Is.5d, dittos 

Brokers’ Charges, Picee goods purchased of the Bast India 
Company, one fourth to one half per cent. to be paid bythe layer, 
Goods munoged for proprietors in privileged private trade, &e 
one fourth to one half per cent, to be paid by the employer. Bor 
all piece goods bought in other public sales, one balf per cent. te 
be paid by the buyer, Ditto by private contract, one half per 
cont, by the seller, unless otherwise agreed, Velintioatetaiess 
goods, one fourth per cent, 

Blackwall, the northern bank of the Thames tom cousidersbe 
extent, contains, besides the dock formed by the East Indix 
Company, the one adjacent belonging to Mr, Perry, the most 
considerable private dock in Europo, as there is « reception there 
for twenty-cight large East India men, and from) fifty towixty 
ships of smaller burden, with room to transport them from ene 
part of the dock to any other, On the spacious sowth quay, 
four cranes are erected for the purpose of landing the gums, “aie 
chors, quintaledges, and heavy stores of the ships, On the east 
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quay, provision is made to land the blabber from the Greentand 
ships; and adjoining are coppers prepared for boiling the same 
with large warehouses for the oil and whalebone; and ample con: 
venience for stowing and keeping dry the rigging and sails of 
the ships. On the west quay a building is erected one hundred 
and twenty feet high, for the purpose of laying up the sails and 
rigging of the East Indiamen, with complete machinery above, 
for masting and dismasting the ships, by which the former practice 
of raising sheers on the deck, so injurious to the ships, and ex- 
tremely dangerous to the men, is entirely avoided. The first 
ship masted by this machine was the Lord Macartney, Indiaman, 
on the 25th of October 1791; her whole suit.of masts and bow- * 
sprit being raised and fixed in three hours and forty minutes, by 
half the number of hands, usually employed two days in the 
same service, Houses are erected for the watchmen on each end 
of the north bank, who have the care of the ships in dock night 
and day; with cook rooms for the sailors to prevent the ne- 
cessity of their making fires in the vessels, The basins without 
the dock gate are constructed in such a manner that ships are 
continually laid on the stocks and their bottoms inspected, with- 
out the necessity of putting them into the dry docks; by which 
much time and expenseare saved. Towards the end of the year 
1789, and all through 1790; people came from far and near, to col- 
lect the nuts and pieces of trees, which were found in digging the 
docks at Poplar, many of them in a sound and perfect state, al- 
though they must have lain there for ages. They seem to have 
been overthrown by some dreadful convulsion, or violent hurri- 
cane from the northward, as all their tops lay towards the 
south, 

To form a proper conception of all the benefits to society, and 
to the mercantile world in particular, which has arisen from the 
establishment of the docks before described, would require a 
mind of no common powers, and no small share of information, 
‘What has been saved by these, and the adoption of a general, 
warehousing system, assisted by the River Police, can only be 
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appreciated by a recapitulation of what hiad heen lost, \preyious ty 
the introduction of the measures connected with then eplenble tal 
provements, 

A very able writer on the Police,* speaking of the Thames, 
says“ Let the mind only contemplate the commerce of a single 
river, unparalleled in point of extent and wagnitade in the whole 
worl; where 13,444 ships and vessels discharge and receive in 
the course of a year above Three millions of Packages, many 
of which contain very valuable articles of merchandize greatly 
exposed to depredations, not only from the criminal habits of 
many of the aquatic labourers and others who are employed, 
Dut from the temptations to plunder, arising from the confusion 
unavoidable in a crowded port, and the facilities afforded im the 
disposal of stolen property.” It will then be easily conceived that 
the plunder must have been excessive, especially where from ite 
analogy to smuggling, acconling to the false conceptions of those 
who are implicated, and from its gradual increase, the culprits 
were seldom restrained by a sense of moral turpitude; and this 
ata time too, when, for want of a Marine Police, no means exe 
isted whereby offenders could be detected on the river. ‘The fact 
is, that the system of river depredations grow ail ruimifiod ax 
the commerce of the port of London advanced, until at leagth it 
assumed a variety of shapes and forms, each baying almost as 
many heads ax a Hydra: the first of these were River Pirates, 
This class was mostly composed of the most desperate and des 
prayed charucters; and their attention was principally directed 
to ships, vessels, and craft in the night, which seemed to be mm 
protected, Among many other nefarioas exploits performed by 
these miscreants, the following was pot the least remarkable, 
« Au American yessel lying at East Lane Tier, was boarded in 
the night, while the captain aud crew were asleep, by a gang of 
pirates, who actually weighed the ship’s anchor, and hoisted it 
into their boat with a complete now cable, with which they got 
clear off The captain hearing a noise came upon deck at the 
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waoment the villains had secured their booty, with which they ac- 
tually rowed away in his preseace, impudently telling him they 
had taken away his anchor and cable, and bidding him good 
night.” Much about the same time, the bower anchor of a ves= 
sel from Guernsey, was weighed aud carried off with the cable. 
Previous to the establishment of the docks, ships being very 
much lumbered, were considered as the harvest of the river pi- 
rates, with whom it was a general practice to cut away bags of 
cotton, cordage, spars, oars, and other articles from the quarter 
deck, and to get clear off even in the day-time. And as all 
classes of labourers, lumpers, &c. were in a manner guilty, they 
naturally connived at each other’s delinquency, so that few or 
none were detected. It was frequently the practice of river pi- 
rates to go armed, and in sufficient force to resist, Their depre- 
dations were extensive among craft wherever valuable goods were 
to be found ; but they diminished in number after the commence- 
ment of the war: and now since the establishment of the decks 
and the Marine Police ; a solitary instance of robbery is scarce- 
ly ever heard of. Yet as peace has returned, it may be expected 
that some of these desperate characters will endeavour to renew 
their former depredations ; and many of these, it must be supposed 
will be discharged from the army and navy. What were called 
Night Plunderers were composed of watermen, associated in 
gangs of four or five in number, and their practice was likewise to 
get connected with watchmen employed to guard lighters and 
other vessels while cargoes were on board, and to convey away in 
Jug-boats every portable article of merchandize they could lay their 
hands upon, 

These corrupt watchmen did not always permit the lighters 
under their own charge to be pillaged; but their practice was 
to point out others which lay near their own, perhaps without a 
guard, and which on this account might be easily plundered, An 
hour was fixed upon for effecting this object ; and the receiver, a 
jan generally of some property, was applied to, to be in readi- 
pess at a certain hour before day-light to warehouse the goods. 
=. Alug- 
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A log-boat was scized on for the purpose, and the articles re- 
moved into it out of the lighter, conveyed to # landing-place 
nearest the warchouse of deposit, The watchmen in the streets 
leading to the scene of villainy were generally bribed to counive 
at it, under the pretence that it was a smuggling transaction, and 
thus the object was effected, Several cargoes of hemp obtuined 
in this manner were conveyed wp the river, and afterwards carted 
in the day-time, till, by the vigilance of the police-boats, a detec 
tion took place, and the whole scene of mischief was aid open, 
In many instatices where goods could/not be plundered through 
the connivance of the watchmen, it was ho Uncommon thing to 
eut lighters adrift, and to follow them toa situition calculated to 
elude discovery. In this way whole lighter toads, even of coals, 
have been discharged at obscure landing-places at ithe river, aud 
carted away during the night. Even the article of tallow from 
Russia, which, from the unwieldiness of the packages, appears 
Tittle liable to be an object of plunder, hax wot escaped the fags 
of these offenders, ‘The class called Light Horsemen, or nightly 
plunderers of West-India ships, are said’ to bave originated iii a 
connection between some Mates of West-Indin ships, and some 
criminal Receivers residing near the river, who used to apply to 
them to purchase what is called Steeepings, or rather the spiltings 
or dminings of sugar remaining in the hold and between decks 
after the cargo was discharged, and which were generally claimed 
as perquisites, In getting these articles on shore, it was Hecessiry 
the Revenue Officers should connive, which they did, and the quan 
lity of spillings was of course gradually increased year afler year. 
Iu fact, to such a pitch of infamy was the business curried, that 
an agreement being entered inte with those concerned of boanl, 
and a gang of plunderers on shore, composed of Receivers, 
Coopers, Waterien, and labourers, they were permitted, on pay~ 
ment of froti thirty to fifty guineas, to come of bowrd in the 
night; to open as many hogsheads of sugar as were accussible, 
and to plunder without controal.’ For. this purpose a certain 
auimber of bags, dyed Black, and whieh went wader the appellae 
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tion-of Black Strap, was previded. ‘The Receivers, Coopers, 
Watermen, avd Lumpers, all went on board at the sppointed 
lime. ‘The bogsheads of sugar, packages of coffee, Ke. were 
opened ; the black bags filled with the utmost expedition, ear 
tied to the Receivers, and again returned to be refilled; till day- 
light, or the approach of it, cheeked the pillage fora few hours. 
Ou the succeeding night, the depredations were ren¢wed, and 
‘thus, on many occasions, from fifteen to twenty hogsheads of 
sugur, a large quantity of coffee, and, in many instances, rem, 
(which! was removed by a small pamp called a Jigger, aud Glled 
into bladders with nozzels,) was plandered in a single ship, in 
addition to the excessive pillage committed in the same ship, by 
the Lumpers, or labourers’ employed during the day in the dise 
charge of the cargo, And, previous to the establishment of the 
Docks, it has been estimated, upon credible aathority, that 
above one-fifth of the vessels on the Thames suffered by nightly 
plunder. The ships subject to this species of robbery, generally 
known from the character of the Mates or Revenue-Officers on 
board, were denominated Game-Ships. On board some of these 
* the labourers, called Lumpers, would frequently solicit»to work 
without wages, trusting to the liberty of plundering, Another 
clans, called Heavy-Horsemen, made up of Lumpers, &c. were 
exceedingly depraved. ‘They generally went on board ships far 
nished with Labiliments made on purpose to conceal sugar, coffee, 
vocoa, pimento, ginger, and other articles, which they generally 
conveyed on shore by means of an ander-waisteoat, containing 
pockets all round, aud denominated a Jemmie ; and also by pro 
- viding long bags, pouches, and socks, which were tied to their 
legs and thighs under their trowsers. These miscreants have 
been ‘known to: divide from three to four guineas a piece every 
night fom the produce of their plunder, during the discharge of 
what they called a Game-Ship, besides the hush-money paid to 
officers and others for conniving at their nefarious practices. — 
Game Watermen were so denominated from the cireomstance of 
their having been known to hang upon ships under discharge for 
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the whole of the day, in readiness to receive and instantly convey 
an shore, bags of sugar, cofice, and other articles, pillaged by the 
Lumpers. By such connections as these, Mates, Boatswains, 
Corpenters, Scamen, and Ship-boys, have been seduced, and 
even taught to become plunderers and thieves, who would other- 
wise have remained honest and faithful to the trust reposed in 
them. Many of the watermen of this class were accustomed te 
live in a style of expense by no means consistent with the fhir 
earnings of industry; and an instance has heen mentioned of an 
apprentice lad keeping both « mistress and a horse out of the pro- 
fits of his delinqueney, 

Game Lightermen, were those who used to be in the constant 
habit of concealing in the lockers of their lighters, sugar, coffee, 
pimonto, ginger, &, which they received from mates, and others, 
on board of West-Indiamcn, The lockers in these lighters were 
generally secured by a padlock, and these woreseldom taken out 
till after the lighter had boen supposed to have been completely 
unloaded, It was thea the practice to remove to the road where 
empty craft used to be a-breast of the Custom-house Quay, and 
then carry away the stolen or smuggled articles, And it has 
not seldom happened that many of these Game-Lightermen 
have, ander pretence of watching their own lighters, actually 
plondered the goods under their charge toa very considerable 
amount, without detection. The artfal and insiduons conduet of 
these lightermen was also exhibited in a very glaring pointof 
view in the case of a Canada merchant, who had been aceustoned 
to ship quantities of oil annually to the London markets finding 
a constant and uniform deticiency in the quantity landed, greatly 
execeding what could arise from common leakage, which bis cor 
respondents were unable to explain, and haying occasion to visit 
London, he was resolved to see his cargo landed with bis own 
eyes; s0.as, if possible, to devclopa mystery heretofore inexplicable, 
and by which be had regularly Jost a considerable som for several 
years. Determined, therefore, to look sharp aftertis property, 
he was in attendance at the wharf im anxious expeetation of & 
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lighter which had been Iaden with his oil on a’ preceding day ¢ 
and which, for reasons that he could not comprehend, did not get 
wp for many hours after the usual time, On her arrival at the 
wharf, the proprietor was confounded to find the whole of his 
casks stowed in the lighter with the bungs downwards; and con 
vinced that this was the effuet of design, he began now to disco 
ver one of the causes at least of his great losses: he therefore at~ 
tended the discharge of the lighter until the whole of the caske 
were removed, when he perceived a great quantity of oil leaked 
out, which the lightermen had the effrontery to insist was their 
perquisite, The proprictor then ordered casks to be brought, 
and filled no less than nine of them with the oil that had thus 
leaked out. He next otdered the ceiling of the lighter to be 
pulled up, and found betweon her timbers, as much as filed five 
easks more ; and thus, but for his own attendance, fourteen casks 
of oil would have been appropriated to the use of the ligbtermen, 
who, after attempting to rob him of so much property, com= 

plained bitterly of his ill usage in taking it from them, 
Mud-Larks, were those who played a smaller game; being 
aecustomed to prow! about at low water under the quarters of 
West-India ships, with pretence of grubbing in the mud for old 
ropes, iron, coals, &c, but whose object in reality wan to receive 
and conceal small bags of sugar, coffee, pimento, and sometimes 
bladders containing ram. These anxiliaries were considered as 
‘the Jowest cust of thieves. As for the Revenue-Officers, many 
of them found means not only to promote pillage in West-India 
ships, but also in ships from the East-Indies, and in every ship 
and vessel arriving and departing fromthe River Thames. This 
class of officers generally made a point of being puactual upon 
duty, and never being found absent by their superiors, they ob- 
tained proference to Uhose particular ships which afforded the 
best harvest, either from being under the charge of Mates, or 
others with whom they were connected ; or from the cargo being 
of a natore calculated to afford a resource for plunder. ‘They 
were alse generally acquainted with the Copemen, or Receivers ; 
1 and 
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and at those seasons of the year, when the ctowded/stale of the 
port rendered it necessary to have extra and Glut Officers, the 
general distroxs of this class of men rendered them very easy to 
seduce, and to become the willing instruments of any kidd of 

plunder, — 
Seugfte- Hunters, were eo called from their resorting in tum 
bers to the uays aud wharfs where goads were discharging, under 
pretence of finding employment as labourers, Se; and then taking: 
advantage from the circumstance of disputes and scuflles arising! 
about who should secure most plunder from broken packages, Se 
These mea were reckon) the very scum of society ; but with’ 
the establishment of the Docks, these, and every other pest of the 
community already mentioned, have sunk into that obscurity and: 
nothingness best befitting the present state ofimproved comumerte 
and morals, Still, as a memento of the dangerous depravity tor 
which we are no longer subjected, a few more instances, aa 
quoted by Me, Colquhous,* may not be without their effect= 
“ The Receivers, or Copemen,” he observed, who formed the 
junto of wholesale deaters, and were accustomed to visit ships on 
their arrival, carried on their, negociations in a langasge, and 
ia terms peculiar to themselves; by sand; was ohcant sagan? 
by beans, collice ; peas, pimento, or pepper; vinegar, rum, wal 
other liquors; malt, tea, It was their castom to lewd assistance 
wherever such articles were to be procured by providing Black 
Strap, or the long bags before-mentioned. They’ also procared 
bladders with wooden nozzels, for the purpose of containing-ruim 
beandy, genova, and other liquors, and furnished boats to convey 
the plunder from the ships during the night, Some'nf thes. 
Receivers, to tempt and seduce those who would permit them to 
plunder the cargo, would advance them considerable sums, whieh, 
however, rarely amounted to a moiety of the value of the goods” 
obtained, and frequently not one fourth part, particularly tm the 
article of coflve, Other classes of Receivers being generally 
engaged in business, ax small grocers, or chaudler’s-shops, aud 
we ete ali 

* Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis 
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eldiron and junk warchouses, they were accustomed to protect 
the plunder in its transit from one criminal dealer to another, by, 
means of sinall bills of parcels, For the purpose also of defraying 
the expense of prosecutors for criminal offences upou the river 
‘Thames, and to raise « fund for saborning evidence, and employ+ 
ing counsel for higher crimes, ‘and of paying the penaltics under 
the Act of the 2d Geo, ELL, cap. 28, commonly called the Bum 
boat Act; there existed a club composed of River Plunderers, 
Lumpers, Coopers,’ Watermen, and» Receivers, (denominated 
Light Horsemen, Heavy Horsemen, and Copes,) from whose, 
fonds the law expences incurred by members of the fraternity, 
were paid, By these iniquitous means vot a few notorious offend~ 
ers escaped justice ; while those who were convicted of penalties 
for misdemeanors escaped the punishment of imprisoument, and 
being thus screened from justice, returned to their evil practices 
without the least apprehension of any other inconvenience than, 
the payment of a fine of 40s, defrayed by the club, The new 
system, however, affording means of detection in the ships where 
the oflences may be committed : what were formerly misdemeanors, 
are now treated as /arcenies, which has operated most powerfally, 
in breaking up this nefarious confederacy, and in defeating all 
the atrocious designs of the criminal delinquents of which it was 
formed, some of whom, though apparently common labourers, 
resided in handsome houses, furnished in a very superior style for 
the rank in life of the occupier. As a proof, among others, of 
the enormous extent of the river plunder, the convictions for mis- 
demeanors under the Act of Geo, ILI. cap. 28, from August, 
1792, to Augast, 1799, exceeded two thousand two hundred, 
of which number, about 2000 culprits paid the penalty, partly 
from, their own resources; but chiefly, it is believed, from the 
funds of the club, amounting in all to about 40001, in the course 
of seven years. Hi 
This peculation extended to almost every article imported into, 
and exported from, the port of London; though the dealings ia 
stolen West-India produce were far the moat exteusive, yet it ap- 
pears 


+ 
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pears from proper investigation that the East-Sndia Compayy, 
avd the Russian and American merchants, as well as the impart 
ers of timber, ashes, furs, skins, oil, provisions, and ebra, were 
also considerable sufferers ; and the colliers, thongl they suffered 
Jess than the rest had sufficient renson to complain of tii lawless 
banditti, Nor was the export trade on the River Thames in any 
respect secured against these plunderers, particularly those fades 
with sugar, coffee, and other West-India produce, Aj instance 
is quoted of a shipmaster who was compelled to pay: & consis 
derable deficiency for deficient sugars plundered by lampers soll 
others who assisted in lading his vessel, notwithstanding his ut 
most personal vigilance and attention while the sugars were get- 
ting on board! At present a single Marine Police Officer, would 
prevent this, The effect of their power in overawing delingwents, 
from the nature of the system, and the discipline Lima tun the 
institution, is not to be conceived, 

A volame might be occupied in deseribing the ill Bevan. 
river plundering system upon various branches of society ameoy 
the lower orders, and which continued without any essentisl 
check till July 1798, when the MARINE POLICE INSTI- 
TUTION, @ wise and salutary measare of government, arose 
from the meritorious exertions of the merchants of this city, par 
ticularly those engaged in trade to the West-Indies.* Grom & 
Report of a Committee of West-India Merchants to a Generil 
Meeting in 1798, it appeared that the average saving to the 
Plauters was stated at 11,0121, and to the revenue 50,1601, 
making an average of 161,1621. out of an importation amounting 
to 8,000,0001. sterling a year. It was, therefore, asserted as pit 
too much to say that owe and a half per cent, on this stur hel 
been saved under a system of such extrome vigilanee, where every 
class of depredators were defeated in their iniquitous designs, asd 


deprived, in a great measure, of the powers they formerly per 





* Fora particular account of this Toxtitwion se s Treatise'gu the Come 
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sessed of doing mischief: but the probability is, that the saving 
bas amounted to more, though the fact never can be accurately 
ascertained. More specific details can scarcely be necessary, e4- 
pecially since deputations of the most respectable merchants from 
theitehole commercial body, sensible of the benefits derived from 
‘the system of the Marine Police, which bas bees rendered com- 
plete, only by the establishment of the Docks, have solicited the 
sanction of Government for the purpose of passing a bill to extewl 
the design, so as to afford the same protection to the general 
trade of the port, as had been experienced by the West-India 
Merchants ; further requesting they might be permitted to defray 
‘the expence by an annual assessment upon the trade. It may 
only be necessary to state, that ander all the disadvantages and 
difficulties attending the execution of this design, it may be truly 
said to have worked wonders in reforming the shocking abuses 
which iled. “ The River Pirates do not now exist in any 
shape. ie nightly plunderers denominated light horsemen, haye 
not dared in a single instance to pursue their criminal designs, 
‘The working lumpers, or heavy horsemen, are no longer to be 
found Jonded with plunder, Watermen are not now as formerly 
to be recognised in clusters, hanging upon the bows and quarters 
of West-India ships under discharge, to receive plunder. Lighter- 
men, finding nothing to be procured by wttending their craft, are 
accustomed to desert them until the period when they are com= 
pletely laden. Journeymen coopers, do not wilfully demolish 
casks and packages as heretofore, since no advantage is to be, 
“reaped from the spillings of sugar, coffee, or other articles, ‘The 
mind-larke find it no longer an object to prowl about ships at low 
water while under discharge, since the resource for that. species 
of iniquitous employment is no longer in existence,” The erimi- 
nal class of revenue officers who had so long profited by the nefa- 
rious practices which prevailed, were for a long time unable to 
suppress their rage ugainst the New Police ; but were ultimately 
compelled to submit to existing circumstances. By means too of 
the vigilance used in wetehing the Docks and Quays, the scufle 
35 hanters, 
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hunters, and long-aptot-mon, acetustomed to péviwi about fer tht 
purpose of pillage, have desetted the Quays and landing ploces{, 
while the copcmen and reocivers finding their former ‘infamaut 
pursuits cannot be continued, have mostly declined business, pard 
ticulurly since the precantion has been taken to oblige the sellers - 
of old irou, &e. if their basiness go heyon that article, to exhibit 
over their doors or windows, a painted board, with their manos 
and the words Dealer in Marine Stores in letters; the size of 
which, to prevent collusion, is specified ae to Act ef Par- 
Hiament. - 
The excellent system of the river police is natal most 
strongly in the paucity of crimes committed singe its adoption ; & 
robbery of any consequeace on the river, or in the docks, is Bow, 
and has been for some time, next toa miracle. The only instance 
‘of recent robbery that can be recollected, is the ease of silk 
stolen from the Velocity Brig, or rather from a Hoy, wl 
this article up to the Custom House, and was pers 
petrated under circumstances that may never again oceur, and en 
such are worthy of attention, This: daring robbery, which wat 
committed on the night of the 7th of July, 1812, gave birth toa 
trial at the Old Bailey before Baron Thompson, of almost three 
days and three nights continuance, in the following October ses- 
sions, when Javeph Winter, William Henry Winter, George Brown 
William Armstrong, William Allen, and Ralph Renwick, the Girt 
five, watermen, the last a ship-chandler, were indicted, Being 
all associated for the purpose of plundering property on the river, 
in pursuance of this daring object, they took a hoy from its moor 
ings at the Custom House Quay, and thoagh Custom House Of 
ficers were on board, they robbed the vessel of the silk and ostrich 
feathers stated inthe indictment, viz. teu bales of silk and two eases 
of ostrich feathers of the value of two thonsand ponds and upwards, 
‘The silk and feathers they learned had arrived in Stangate Creok,aud- 
had been there put under quarantine frot the Brig Velocity, Cap= 
(ain Blyth, from Gibraltar, ‘This was about the middle of Juno, 
The offerders having heard that this silk was sent into Stangate: 
Greek on board the Sisters, James Bampton, Master, owner Thu- 
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whis Hutchson. As it Was tien understood that Bampton ‘had 
heen concerved with this party in some other jobs of this nature, 
Ue enteted into their shemé without any hesitation, and commu- 
nidating’the bisiness to John Kaox, Wis iaate, the plan arrange 
‘vias, iat Josoph Winter, and his Ave associates should go down to 
the teighbouthood of Shéeruéks in a barge tailed by Winter (in 
what is called shares for his master, Mr. Mason, of Greenbithe) 
and wait for Bamipton’s hoy coming out of Stangate Creek with 
the goods) ‘They Were then to follow the hoy up the river, and 
aecording to circumstances, Bampton was either to ran her ashore, 
or ‘bring to, at Dagenham Bredch, when the rest of the party 
were to bowrd him, and, after fasteniag Kaox and two Cus 
tom House Officers below, they were to take the goods out; or, 
in plain terms, to cominit the fobbory. They had previously ar- 
ranged with Robert Cooper,'a publican in Ratcliff Highway, and 
oné Ingram of Chadwell in Essex, to wait at Dagenham Breach, 
with a covered waggon, to take charge of the goods when landed, 
and convey them toa place of safety. 

Bampton it appeared left the Creek with the silk on board on 
Saturday’ morning, July 4, and Winter and bis party followed him 
in their barge, but Bampton neither ran lis vesscl on shore, not 
stopped ak agreed upon at Dagenham Breach, conscience 
scemed to have misgiven lim, and he alledged as his reason for 
not sticking to the original plan, that one of the Custom House 
Officers on board, was so well acquainted with the river that if 
the hoy bad either been rau ashore, or brought to, he-would have 
Known there was roguery in the business, and Bampton would 
have got itito trouble, Bampton, thus finding bimsclf unable to 
execute tle original design, on their way up the river, seut his 
partner Knox on board Winter’s barge to say that he durst not 
stop; but that he should bring up at the Custom House road, for 
the night, and they might do it there. Winter’s party, however. 
did not relish this plan, they were afraid of the Marine Police 
Boats, and the matter dropped for the time, Within three days 
after, when the hoy was moored in the Custom House road, Win- 
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ter, Brown, and Armstrong, (Fenwick and W, H. 1 


into execution on the night of Tuesday the 71h of July, Hos 
ever, it was thought necessary, as the party was nol so 

before, for Armstrong to apply to one Ivey, a toy merchant in Ay 
tillery Lane, who agreed to join them, and bring two more wi 
him; meu who feared nothing. Accordingly, the whole party, | 
ter, Brown, Armstrong, Ivey, Ben Caddick, and William 

the latter enlisted by Brown, met at nine o'clock on ’ 
evening, at the Three Tuns, in Thames Street, where. 
concerted their plan, which was carried into effect on | 

bight by three of the party ; (Brown, Caddick, and Taylor) 
going on board the Hoy, and moving her off from the Quay, fal 
her along side of Winter’s barge, where they found the, rest of | 
party ready to assist them, During this time they do not aj 

to have met with any interruption excepting from one of the © 
tom House officers, who, when they first eame on boand ke 
up from below, and asked, “ Js that you Jem ?” 

ton). Caddick, who it was previously agreed upon : should 
nate Bampton, answered “ yes.’’ The olllicer then 

they were going with the vessel; and Caddick answered 
were going to haul off to the road, as the goods were to zo 


tened the scuttles down where the two officers were stowed, 
open the hatches, and tock out the bales of silk, &¢, as bef 
served, and immediately proceeded up the river to Buker’s 

a place a little below Black Friar’s Bridge on the Surrey sie, 1 
there landed them. A person of the umime of ‘Norman had 
ously hired a stable ia Woolpack Yard, Woolpack Alley, Gr 
Lane, and Norman was waiting at Baker’s Dock with a exit 4 
conveyed at twice the goods to the stable, masiated by Codd 
aud Benjamin Allen, 
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" However, very soon after the alarm had been given that the 
Sisters Hoy had been robbed, Charles Sayers, an honest water~ 
man in the ciaploy of Lucas and Co. communicated to his em- 
ployers his suspicions ns to Brown and Winter, he having been 
tampered with by the former, previous to their excursion down 
the river on this business, and from having heard the same two 
persons damning Bampton, for having deceived them, ' Swearing 
at the samo time “ they would still have it.” This led to the 
apprehension of Brown and Winter, who stoutly denied all know- 
ledge of the transaction; but it having been judged pradent to 
qeestion Bainpton also, who was never before suspected, he was 
induced to communicate all the particulars of the original conspi- 
racy, in consequence of which W. H. Winter,William Allen, and 
Joseph Knox, were immediately apprehended. Fenwick and Arm- 
strang both absconded, and could not be found. The butcher 
tliat ‘Owed the stable, it alto appeared, having suspected that 
things were not going on right, lind taken the number of the 
cart, and communicated it to the officers of Union Hall. Nor- 
matt, who hired the stable was looked for, but was not forth- 
coming ; whilst Sprigs, the owner of the cart, being taken into 
éustody, proved that his cart had been loaded without his assist 
aiice. and that he conveyed a number of bags of clothes, as he was 
told, and supposed to be, to the top of Water Lane, Fleet Street, 
where they were put into another eart by the person who ac- 
companied him, who, after giving him half a crown, drove off, hé 
did not know where. Sprigs, notwithstanding, remained in cus- 
tody with the rest feam the middle of July to the 22d of Au- 
gust, during which time, though they underwent several exami- 
nations, the magistrates of the Thames Police, by a want of fore- 
sight almost unaccountable, thought proper to discharge the 
whole of them. Thus, in all probability, the ends of justice 
Would Have been completely bailed, had it not happened that on 
the saine day their discharge was permitted, information reached 
the consignees of the silk, that a quantity of raw Valencia was 
working at the mills of Mr. Theophilus Percival, at Bruton, 
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in Somersetshire; and as no other silk of that deseription had 
‘been imported for many months, two persons were’ inumediately 
ispatebed to Brtoa, who discayered that about 630K. oF Valens 
cia silk lad been sent whore to be thrown, by Mr. ‘Thomas Green, 
of Worship Square, Loodon, eguinst whom a warrnat was fmme- 
diately taken ont; but he being at Coventry, lis, people taformed 
the officers that he had parckased the silk of persons of the finw 
of Stephens and Gibbs, in Cumberland Street, who after some 
hesitation, acknowledged they had bonght it, though wader an 
impression of its being smugeled, of w maw of the name of Couper, 
in Ratcliffe Highway, shewing at the same time his receipt fer 
part of the money poid to him. Cooper, after being taken into 
custody, denied ever having any thing todo with Gibbs; bat in 
the course of a day or two sent for Mr, Herriot the magistrate, 
and disclosed the whole circumstances of the robbery and the par> 
ties to it, offering to produce five, hundred weight more of the 
silk, upon condition of his being admitted to bail, which was re 
fused. ‘The apprehension of the offenders through the accidental 
precipitation of the magistrates, was all to be performed aver 
again; however, as George Brown was the first taken, he very 
eagerly let out the truth of the story. Soon after, Winter, Fee 
wick, Allen, Ivey, Buinpton, Knox, Spriggs, sud ‘Taylor, were 
apprehended the second time; but Norman, Caddick,  Ingrase, 
and Armstrong had irrecoverably escaped, During this tine 
516 lls, more of the kilk was delivered up by a pertow of the 
name of Thompson, at Horndon on the Hill, im Essex. ‘Tine 
hundred pounds of sitk, which after all could not be ecovered, it 
socms yas disposed of by Caddick and Norma, on their oxi 
private account. 

After a loug private examiuation at the Thames Police Office, 
on Wednesday September 30, Cooper, the receiver, Winter, Ale 
Jen, Knox, Ivey, and ‘Taylor, were fully’ committed for trial, aad 
Brown, Fenwick, and Bampton, sdiitted ex evidence for the 
Crown: Spriggs, the carman, was again discharged, and on Brit 
day, October 30, the prisoners, with Mr. G, Margi, afterwards 
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apprehended, were brought to the bar of the Old Bailey ; Marris 
hen appeared to have been the persou who took the silk round to 
different ailk dealers, Mr. Bowland briefly opening the case, was 
followed by Mr. Gurney, who exhibited the whole transaction 
as one of the most extraordinary in its nature, and extensive in 
ite consequences that had happened for several years. He ade 
verted to the deep combination among to mavy men—to the 
secret so long kept among them ; and from the ‘whole tenour of the 
case he was sure the Jury would see that it had a most alarming 
tendency, and that it affected the vital interests of the trade af 
London. 

After a trial for three successive days, and a charge from the 
Learned Judge, which ocoupied more than four honrs in the de- 
livery, the Jury remained several hours ont of Court, the Vere 
dict was then retarned ; Winter, Allen, Taylor, (iuilty: Death ; 
‘Ivey, and Cooper Guilty: Trapsportatiop. Knox and Harris 
Not Guilty. 

‘Thus this robbery, though alarming upon a partial view of it, 
anil most probably verylong remain unaccompanied by any fresh 
attempt being made for the purpose of violating the strovg fences 
which since the institution of the Marine Police, and the esta» 
Ahlishment of the Dogks, have been raised for the defence of com- 
mercial property of every kind, but more especially that of the 
Great Chartered Companies of the kingdom, the sccurity of whose 
domestic concerns at least, peshaps has vever been gt any period 
equal to the present. 

As to the real state of the administration of the Company’s 
government abroad, after all that has been said by persons of 
different sentiments, nothing will probably be found more come 
pletely divested of party spirit than the view takeu of the Com- 
pany’s foreign affairs, by ane ef the first statesmen in this or any 
other country, when the question of opening the trade, and of 
abridging, or rather violating their Charter, wea, lately agin 
fated. 

. Respecting the innovations proposed, Lord Casglereagh gn tha 
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was not desirable that discussions of the nature of the prescut, 
should too frequently be gone into; therefore, if it be renewed at 
at all, he thonght the Company’s Charter should be renewed for 
twenty years, If this was to be the case, then he could see no 
principle of justice or policy which could warrant the house in 
tying op the capital of one half the globe, and confining the ex~ 
clusive trade to the Company and to forcigucrs: that was so 
monstrous a proposition, one so much out of the course of nature, 
that no’principle could be found to support it: for, on what pre~ 
tenee could it be argued that all British capital waa to be ex- 
claded from trade to British settlements, except the capital of 
this Company ; and that in addition to the Company, foreigners 
only were to be allowed a free trade? When it was suid thatthe 
Company had extended the trade to India, to the full amount to 
which it could be carried, he could not help doubting the asser- 
tion, But snpposing that to be so, he could by no means go 
along with the idea that the trade to India was to remain stax 
tionary for twenty years, He was aware that grent danger was 
to be apprelended from an over speculation at the first throwing 
open of such a trade: good, however, often came out of evil: and 
though he looked with apprehension to the burst which might be 
expected at the first opening of the trade, that was not a suffi- 
cient cause for a great country to despond, or to shut out the 
enterprising spirit of her merchants. It was with commerce as 
with war; in the latter many valuable lives were sacrificed for 
the country; and though the intermediate loss was to be det 
plored, yet the country would thereby often have her dearest 
interests promoted, So it is with commerce: the first adven- 
turers in a new trade might go too far, They were the 
pioneers, however, who cleared the way for others; and thoogh 
at first a loss might arise from excessive speculation, there 
could he little doubt that new channels would be opened for 
the trade and manufactures of an enterprising and persevering 
people. His lordship apprehended that the private trade to India 
had of late years greatly, increased, notwithstanding all the re- 
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airictions to wbink it had bees subjected by the Rast-nitia Com 
pany. Within the last nineteen years it bind rises te within one. 
third of the total of the Company's trade | It wens impossible in 
these circumsances that this could be an inviting commerce, 
With regard to the question om «hat footing: ships should be built 
in Iulia, he said, he wishéd them to, be placed.on the same 
footing as all other vessels, namely, that they: should be manned 
acconting tothe aaviyation act, with two thirds of British sailors, 
but with the provision that this should extend only to. times of 
peace, The Indian vessels would thes afford a nursery for Bre 
lish seamen, who might be immediately transferred to the more 
effectual vervice of their countey in time of war, by then allowing 
a greater proportion of Lascars to navigate our'vousols, He said, 
he should alse wish some prov: to be mado, by whieh allyper> 
sons bringing the natives of India from their own coantey, should 
be bound to take proper care of them, and carry them wafely back: 
As to the army,.no material alteration could besmade ia: this 
body, for, if transferred to the Crown, it woald/be a gratuitous 
sacrifice of the interests of the Company to take-this foree outef 
the control of the local sovereign; and so long a8 the Company 
retained the government of India, it would be nn anomaly tetake 
from them the power of the sword while they were permitted to 
Lold the power of the law. The King’s troops were sent to Indi 
in very uncertain nymbers; there were times at which it had 
bocn adviseable that there should be aforce in Endin sulfichemt to 
mect the attacks of the Freuch when that power was making rapid 
strides towards universal sovercigaty; and whenever the defence 
of India became necessary, for the interests of the whole empire, 
it was unjust thet the Company should defray,the wholovexpense 
of it, The only regulation he should) propose, ia addition to the 
existing ones, was as to the different appoiutments to the presi« 
dencies, The Crowa, he said, at present, has the virtual power 
of recall, ‘The resolution he should propose on the subject would 
Jeaye the appointment of the presidencies in the Lands of the 
Directors, but would render necessary the spprobation of the 
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Prown under his Majesty's, siga-manual, On the subject of 
qeligion, he was aware that it was unwise to encroach on it 
generally 5 and that under the circumstances of our governs 
ment in India, it was a most delicate question, All that, 
Lontship: argued for, in addition to the free exercise of religion 
lrcady granted, was a kind of regulation in favour of the moms 
bers of the Episcopal Church, who, as matters stood in India, 
could pot avail thenselves of the benefit of confirmation, He 
hoped the house did uot suppose he was coming out with a great 
eoclesiastical estgtlishwen!; for it could only amount to one 
Vishop and three archdeacons, to superintend the;chaplains of the 
differeut settlements. The Company, he hoped, would not think 
it an encroachment on their rights, that while British subjects 
were governed in India by British law, they should be permitted 
to exercise their nationalyreligion. After making some observa- 
tious on the carrying trade, and submitting the resolutions al~ 
ready stated, he concluded a speech, which, for the solidity of 
its arguments, and the perspicuity with which they were illus. 
trated, upon/a subject involving so many points, cam never be 
surpassed,» As for one objection, which is still continued in the 
mouths of the evemics to the Company's privileges’ with respect 
to the exclusive trade to China, which they still retain, these 
who urged it did not consider what has been said in defence of 
the plaa of government iu this particular: viz. ‘that the character 
and disposition of the Chiuese were of such a singular castiand 
tendency, that it would be impossible to trade with them, except 
through the medium of a company 5 What if the trade were open, 
out sailors would be continually involved in disputes with the 
Chinese, and that the necessary consequence of these disputes 
would be, that we should be expelled from China altogether. 
Iu reply to this, it was observed, that the Americans, whe traded 
pretty extensively to China, and not under the management of a 
company, have notin fact been involved in disputes with the 
Chinese government nearly so frequent, vor so | seriounly, ax 
eur seamen; and that the eame methods which kept them free 
from 
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from disputes, might, if adopted and tapestries e — 

preserve our mod from contention, The eviderice ref 

the House of Commons, howerer, on this point, | 

to prove, that the American seamen wére more steady: 

and better behaved than ours, It was further 

profits of the Company upon ten were | 

bo, of would be, if the trade was thrown open, To 

it has been usserted, that the Company preteen ean 

an nnfair profit on tea, because, by the express 

ehorter, they are obliged to put up pied ht 

ata very small advance, (it i sald on of tend, 

aot wore than ote penny per pound,) on beak 

‘expences of that article, Hence all advance above this sam 

depend upoh the bidders. “As to the Americans selling te ese 

cheaper than they are soldin Eogland, it seeins very s 

rily accounted for: all teas were first offered to the agents 

East-Indin Company, and such ai were rejected by them, 

generally bought by the Americatiz: so that in fret, 

names and descriptions of the teas seldtin tHe United's 

be the same, their qualities were very different. | 

the principal arguments for laying open the true to China has 

fallen to the ground; and the legislature has wisely secured th 

the Company, or at least for twenty yenrs, w coavtail and pers 

manent source of revenue and mmole, comiensurate with 

their expenditure. er 
In closing this historical and deseriptive perth 

Indin Companys affairs, and of the various’ collateral: f 


this vast eoncern, it will, perhaps, be expected that. 
account should be given of those claases in’ the Tate Bil 


renewal of theit charter which excited great eg 
Our limits will not admit of any obset¥ations exéept 0a 
elanse whieh regarded the introduetion of Christianity into Tedia. 


It has already been glaneed ats but the ba sani oe 
portant to be passed over indifferently: © 


Mach has been said concerning the sieral And religiogs cha 
9 racter 
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tacter of the Hindoos, By one, party,, if m party. it maybe 
, they have been represented as a very. moral, benevolent, 

d almost enlightended race, It has been, more than hinted, 
that little is left for Christianity to perform ou the moral habits 
of ‘these Asiatic idolaters: their shocking rites and cruel prac~ 
have been glossed over os the mere mistakes of educations 
while | the most odious comparisons have been drawn between the 
Yirtuons Hindoo, and the yicious Christian. By another party, 
the character of the worshippers of Veshau has been described 
as of the yilest east, Lord Teignmouth, in answer to some 
questions put to hin by Mr. Stephen and others, ina Commit 
tee of the House of Commons, asserted that bis opinion ef the 
general standard of moral character of the people of Hindostan, 
was, that it was very far below the Christian standard of this, 
country. Falsehood founded a prominent part of their charac 
ter; they were a compound of servility, fraud, and duplicity: 
‘Their character might have originated in some degree in the 
despotiam of the ancient government, Their crimes were the, 
burning of women on the funeral pyles of their husbands, which 
he bad learned ‘was a common practice, and. also infanticide im 
some particular districts. They immolated themselves sometimes 
by prostrating their bodies before the procession of their idels, 
permitting the car to pass over them, and crush them to death, 
which they considered a meritorious sacrifice, He bad likewise, 
Jenrned, that on particular occasions they leaped. into the rivers, 
where they drowned themselves. It has beep asserted that their, 
religious rites are attended by many obscenities; but, in this, 
particular, his lordsbip did not appear to be informed. He was not 
"aware, that their religious festivals were celebrated with sites of, 
unnatural obscenity; he had seen, indecent pictures on their tem-, 
ples, but nover witnessed qny, obscenities. The murder of a, 
Bramin by a stranger, and the murder of a stranger by a Bramin, 
were uot punishod in the same manner; fora Bramin mightwuf 
fer punishment mach worse than death ; but none might put him 
to death, while he who killed o Bramin was held guilty of the 


com. 
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zeal In the employment of those meats ; and it will now Ue 
“fairly tried, how far the moral ‘efforts of the Geoevan creed witk 
‘operate to the auton) and bh lade Ms bah fausd Mas 
hometans, ' PT i 

“'Phe doctrine of predestination, coihmod to’ the Malometans 
‘and these Calvinistic Missionaries, may be taught without re 
serve; aud probably some of the Musshlmen may be surprised or 
allured tuto the other dogmas of the Calvinistic theology, when 
they find themselves encouraged on a point which bas ever bee 
deemet by them of such vital importance. © How far the disciples 

‘of Calvin will be able, encouriged as they now are, to operate 
“a the prejudices and habits of the Geatoo Heathens tine alone 
must determine, Hitherto they bave done little; aud it is the 
opinion of the writer of these observations, that the spirit and 
Uhe means adopted by the Quakers, would perform the work of 
conversion much more effectually than the present missionaries 
will ever be able to accomplish, 


Tt is now time to draw the present volume toa close. The 
subjects which it eibraces ure, beyond all doubt, of signal and 
interesting importance ; but in the discussion of them the author 
has, certainly been led into remarks, historical, and critical, the 
extent of which be evidently did not perceive at his commence= 
ment, A brief re-capitulation of the whole of what has hitherto 
been doné towards the completion of this very extensive subject” 

may, while ithelps to remind the reader of the great facts he bas 
been reviewing, serve, in a very essential manner, to connect the 
various matters that are yet to follow with those which are already 
gotie before; aud so, making an uviform whole, complete the dew 
sign first proposed of portraying the several objects relating to this 
vast Metropolis. 

In ‘the first part of the present undertaking, a general outline 
i given of the Statixtics, General Charncter, and Agricultural 
and Political importance of the county of Middlesex, Various 
donjectiires covcerning the origin of London, aud the presumed 
étymology of its name then follow. A tolerably copious ac- 

count 
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count of Roman London, together with numerous important par- 
ticulars and facts concerning various Roman Antiquitios that 
have been discovered in it, as coins, inserihed stones, tensollated 
pavements, sepalchral remains, &e, in then given. Regular elira- 
nological notices of the City of London, from the departure of the 


Romans 1@ time of the Con 

sions of Eleva the First; eat fi Staph vin 
City in the reign of Richard the Second, follow The 

London is thon traced during the reigns of Edwards [the 
Second, and Third. The same History is next pr the 
accession of Richard the Second to the death of Henry the 

and from thence to the accession of Queen Elizabeth, From the 
accession of this greatest of British Princes, the history is con- 
tinued to the Revolution of 1688, in which part are given seve- 
ral interesting particulars of the Great Plague in 1665, anil of 
the Fire of Loudon in the succeeding year. This historical out» 
line is then continued through the successive years from the Re 
volation to the fifticth year of his present Majesty, George the 
Third. 

It is impossible to dispute the value and magnitude of these 
several subjects, whatever may be thouglit, by some, respecting 
the strict propriety of introducing them, at least so much in de 
tail, into a work so confined in its objects, and so local in its gene 
eral delineations as th present one; and the same remarks and eb- 
jections may possibly apply to some of the paints with which ibs 
present volume is afterwards concluded, 

Following the general outline above cid ania 
decount of the Commerce, Trade, &c, of London; 
ticulars of the City Companies, And here is concluded the 
Volume. 5 

The Second Volume commences with a General Doscription of 
Londow ja its present state, including particulars of ite siteatien, 
extent, buildings, population, domestic polity, manufactures, retail 
trade, climate, &c, These several points are, in many inatasices, 
but slightly glanced at; and then comeengea, au, nesouat, sie 
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ita general, and cursory manner, of the growth and progressive 
fmprovements of London from the time of the Britons to the pre- 
sent period, together with various incidental notices of ‘Trade, 
Commerce, Local Regulations, Religious Establishments, and 
‘Historical Events, After these follow some particulars of the 
civil, military, and ecclostastical government of the City of Lon- 
don and its Liberties; including an account of the City Charters, 
Magistracy, Law Courts, Bishops vf London, &c. From the de- 
tails relative ‘to the history of the prelacy, the author has 
thought it necessary (though somewhnt irregular) to enter into 
an historical’ and descriptive account)of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
swith uotices of the monnments, and various particulars ofiother 
subjects connected with that building. He has then returned to 
the more direct subjects connected with twenty-six wards, into 
which the City and its liberties are divided) This, as he con- 
eeives, has naturally drawn him into some account of the origin 
and particulars of the History of the City Companies ; comprising 
varlous notices in Trade, Commerce, Religious Establishments, 
&e, with descriptive accounts of the City-Halls, Guildhall, and 
the Mansion-Ilouse. He has next proceeded to some historical 
necounts and descriptions of the Royal Exchange and the Bank 
of England; as also of the Stock Exchange, and of the Stocks 
themselves. 

This Second Volume is concladed by an historical view of the 
Rise and Progress of the East India Company, including many 
particulars relative to its Trade, Govornment, Possessions, Evta- 
Dlishinent, &e, together with a Description of the East India 
Hobse, and Accounts of the Company's Warchouses, and of the 
East India Docks, With these details are intermixed a few im- 
portant collateral subjects, particularly an account of the late de~ 
bates in Parliament on the renewal of the East India Company’s 
Charter; and also of several particulars relative to the Police 
and management of the River Thames, with respect to the 

' Docks, and the frauds formerly practiced on the concerns of the 
3F . Company 
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Company dering the loading avd wnboaiing of ships in the 
"Phames. 

‘This rapid view of the points already discassed in thése volumes 
was become absolutely necessary in order to shew the reader 
what he has to expeet in the conclusion of this work ; and ala to 
justify the succeeding Editor in the attempts he is compelled ta 
make towards a still farther and more detailed view of this rastly 
importunt Metropolis, 

Of what remains to be done towards the final completion of 
this work, this is not the place to enlarge ; and yet the jndicious 
reader will discover that some explanation of this kind could 
not be dispensed with, He will also perceive, that little 
has hitherto been dove towards a detailed description and de 
lineation of the Metropolis, as a Town or City. ‘The Civil end 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. The Public Institutions. Namerou 
great Commercial Edifices and Establishments, The Charitable 
Foundations, Schools, and Colleges. ‘The Inns of Court, Prisons, 
and Law Offices. The Palaces, and Parliament, and Court, The 
Literary Character and Institation of the Theatres, the Scientific 
The great Orvamental Objects, both 
ancient and modern, with numeroos other objects of vital im 
portance, all present a field for research and observation, which; 
though often explored, will always present valoable traits of cla 
meter, which, if not, in every instance new, are at all times in- 
teresting, and such as cannot with propriety, be slightly treaicd 
in a work of this nature, Since this work was first began evenly 
of the highest, historical, and local interest have transpired. 

Froin the fiftieth year of the prescut reign, with whiek our lait 
chapter of Historical Notices elosed, to the Peace of Paris, ia 
the present year, (1814) the labours of centurios have been ac 
complished ; and Loudon has witnessed events whieh the greatest 
sagacity could never have contemplated; nor the shrewdest po- 
litican have anticipated, ‘To pass over these events would Jeave 
ah hiatus in our work of the most unpardonable nature, ‘They 

7 will, 





—| 
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will, therefore, form @ preliminary chapter in the Third Volume, 
and which will be followed by such a minute survey of the Metra- 
polis as the nature af our plan obviously requires, 

A complete description, Historical, and Topographical, will oc- 
cupy the partion devoted to Middlesex, as a county, distinct from 
the cities of London and Middlesex ; and thus our readers will be 
put in possession of a description of the British Metropolis, and 
the County to which it kelongs, og a sufficiently large and im. 
portant scale. 


END OF PART IL 
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HISTORY OF LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


—_ 


A. 


ABBEY at Westminster, 33. 

——. New, site of formerly, 57. 

Abbots and Monks of the church of 
Westminster, liberties of, 147. 

=, residencies of, 41. 

Aborcromby, Sit Ralph, monument to 
the memory of, £87. 

















—— , the grandest 
yet erected in St. Paul's, 288. 

Abingdon-street, site of formerly, 48. 
‘Accomptant's Offices at the Bunk, 





565. 

Accourts of the Bank managed with 
‘ease and regularity, 525, 

“Acheen and Bantam, kings of, letters 
of Queen Elizabeth to, 601. 

Achecn, king of, treaty entered into 
with, 61 

‘Act for paving the street between 
Charing Cross and the Strand Cross, 
38; for paving with stone between 
Holborn-oridge and Holborn-bars, 
ib. 

—— for compelling housekeepers to 
pave before their doors, 43. 

to regulate city markets, 73. 

—— to prevent the spreading of fires, 

















for altering the avenues leading 

into the city, 87. 

—— for amending an act relating to 
party walls, 90, 





Act for paving and lighting the city 
and Liberty of Westminster, 
——, important, for regulating build~ 
ings, 97. 
—— of Common Council, 137. 
raising two regiments of Mi- 
litia for the defence of the City, 

176; wambers which have been 

raised and maintuined in the re 

spective wards, 176, 1775 regulae 
tions respecting, ib. 

the original, for establishing 
the Bank recited, 512%. 

_— imerdicting the consumption im 
Great Brituin of all wrought silks, 
Bengals, and stuffs mixed with 
silk, Sc. 68 

Adam Suith, Dr. the famous, his re- 
marks on the stability of the Bank, 


© 














55%. 
Adelphi, the, begun by the Adams's, 


97. 

Adventure Galley, 681. 

‘Adventurers, individual, make voy- 
ages to India, 623. 

————, opposition of the, to the 
India Company, 639. 

———— the, reply to the Com- 
pany’s petition, 64. 

Affray, a violent one, between the 
Goldsmiths and Tailors, 3701 

Agents and Factors in India impri- 
soned, 658. 

Aggrandizement, plans of, pursued 
by the French, 719 











Age 








INDEX, 


Agra, the imperial residence of the 
Mogul, 

——, plains of, 746. 

jiclous remarks of, 








in detence of 


299. 

Ailife, Sir Johrt, tome account of hier, 
410; his portrait in Barber’ Hall 
deseribed. 

Akbar, his seeret treasures seized by 
Acrungacbe, 658. 

Aldermandnies im Wards held by ine 
heritance and purebase, £21; con: 
teutions respecting the permanency 
of, 123 

Aldermea of London of greater anti- 
quity then the Muyors, £18) their 
aifice oF Saxv0 insiWetion, Ibe 

and Commonalty of Lon 

don wetw called barons, 119; 

ber of, 124: nature of the'e offien, 

ib.; prohibitions of they ib; aneo- 

Gotes of ane, 125, 

eccured and degraded, 130; 
conduct of the Judges Munsell ast 

Bath towards, 150, 151. 

ence it reedived, 

















Without, on 

wdsditely, when 
frst paved, 5%. 

— _, formerly, had w Middle-row, 

——— Ward, hiow divided, and why 
0 called, 336. 

Aldwyn, Sir Nicholas Magor, 447. 

Ale, 133. 








price of in 1808; 400, 408, 

Conners, chonsing of, 127. 

——, femarkable prices of, deter 
mined by authority, 00, 

Ales, ib. 





st commercial sta~ 
i 58. 








‘Alballows-upooat 

Altaverdy KOan, curious history of, 
70. 

Alteration, amazing, by the Grent 
Fire, 20, 

Alleverdy, 0 Tarlar, sssarmes the go 
vernmont of Bengal, 725. 

Alleyn, Sit Joba, interred in bit own 
‘ciinpel, 350. 

Allboliows the Great, a gramitine 
sehout founded there, 32, 





Sir Christopher Wren, | Ai 





ety. 
American trade with Ching, 786. 





robbed ef ity aachor 


and better behaved than ours, 
Amsterdam, dist. of from London. t 
Anathema, or Carse at St, Past 


Andrew, Me Holborn, a 
‘selioal founded at, 32. pane 


Aneedote of a tunel, oe eae 


of & pusiry-cook, 
onan 1h repens ‘» guild, 39, 

. Conngoo, ae. om 
amy Veast of the Merchant 


a 
“peas several 
Annual eelbrallonsy So baie eats 





aaa ih 
Anthony, St. of, Pa 
St curious rust 
revpecting, St, “ 
Autwerpy betwres 
the north ud sousbae bas. 
Apparel, ee u 
the Qvoon 
‘Apothecarla sehen ie 


corporaicdy 477. it en 








INDEX. 


‘to the legislatare respecting adul- 
terated drugs, 438, 

——- — Hall, situation and de- 
scription. 437 5 portraits, 438. 

Apples, on the measuring, 135. 

Apprentices, regulations respecting 
their dress, 36. 

Arica, coast of, part Gret claimed by 
the English, 616. 

Arabia Felix, or the Happy, why so 

led, 584. 








ians, the first commercial people 

in the western world, 51 

——~, their mititary ardour, their 
conquests, &c. ib. 

———,, the southern, the principal 
commercial agents, 584, 

Arbitration, a ere 200, 

‘Arbitrary power, 65. 

Archdeacons, office of the, 197. 

Archiepiscopal residencies, 41. 

Archers, a body of, instituted by 
Henry VII. 167. 

+—— London, » general meeting of 
the, held at Smithfield in 1582, 
170, 171. 

Archery, decline of, 65. 

practice of the English fa- 
mous for, 165 

——— the practice of revived in 
1495, 162. 

Architectural character and arrange- 
raugements of St. Paul's, review 

229, 














jecture, pointed style of, be- 

comes prevalent, 209. 

Arcot, or the Carnatic, territory of, 
713, 

——, defence of by Lord Clive for 
fifiy days, 722, 723. 

Arex upon which St. Paul's stands, 
whole extent of, 510. 

Arlington, now Buckingham-house, 
erected, 81. 

Armed footmen, charter respecting, 
150. 

— Citizens, 161, 165, 166, 167. 

Armada, invincible, sermon of thanks- 
giving for the defeat of, 314. 

Armament, English, fitted out for 
Bengal, 661. 

‘Arovezoo, station formed there, 635. 

‘Armourer’s and Brasier’s Compeny, 
origin of, 418; their progress in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ib. 

Armour, two suits of, receutly made 
for the Surrey Theatre. 418. 











Arnvurer'sHall, situation and de+ 
scription of, 414. 

Armoury und. Burracks at the Bank, 
bet. : 

‘Army, Royal, supplied by the City 
with one hundred men at arms, &C. 
165. 

Arrest, regulations respecting the pro- 
cedure alter, 198. 

Arris, alderm: 
spectifg, 412. 

— Dr. Thomas, 413. 

Arrow-head makers, 426. 

“Articles confirmed by Edward II. re- 
specting the rights of the Com- 
monality, 148; nature and use of, 
14), 149, 

Articles, the thirteen, 671. 

Artificers of London, petition of ve 
specting the importation of their 
articles for sale, 32. 

Antillery Corepany. Hon. 179. 

rise of, 171, 173. 

den, captains of the, 121 5 

meetings in the, discontinued, 172. 

Ground, origin of, S4. 

Yard, muster of the citizens 
in 1572, 170. 

Arundel, Ear! de, attainted of high 
treason, 190. 

‘Thomas, archbishop of Cam- 

terbury, 199. 

——— Hvse, in Lothbury, 73. 

Ashes, strewing of on Ash-Wedner 
dey, discontinued, 233, 

Asbeton, Rev. William, first suggests 
annuities, 346. 

Assay-Office of Goldsmith's Hall, 372. 

Assize, table of, in King Jubn’s reign, 
415. 

—— of bread, nature of, 414, 

Assembly of the charity children af 
St. Paul's, by the king's command, 
307. 

Assye, battle uf, 746. 

Aatlett, Mr. mode in which his fraads 
were committed, 556. 

— tried for a criminal of- 
fence, convicted, but never exe- 
cuted, 537. 

———— ‘remains a prisoner in 
Nevegate, ib. 

Athelstan, king, bis law respecting 
coinage, £0. 

Alley, the langoage of, 587. 

Attorneys of the Mayor's cgust 
138. 





some’particalars ree 





























Attorneys, 
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Bank, contribute 200,001. 
carrging on the war, 534. 

, gave notice to pay all odd sums 
not exceeding 51. in cash, 

—, make bonuses to the proprietors 
of bank stock, 535. 


towards 











the advantages from its con- 
nection with government, 545. 





, assets of the, more than suffi- 
cient to discharge every claim, 
528. 

and Exchequer, account of the 
manuer of transacting business be- 
tween them, 529, 530. 

notes, aversge amount of for 
circulation for every quarter for six 
years, 532, 

——, weekly amount of in the first 
eight weeks of 1797, 53%, 

— empowered to issue notes lower 
than five pounds, ib. 

— issue Spanish’ Dollars stamped 
with a head of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty at the rate of 42, 9d, each, 

533; these called in, it 

— paper act, to prevent forgery 

of, 551, 552. 
notes in circulation of five, and 

two pounds each, 553. 

— of England, the edifice consider- 
ed as a whole, 534; interior of, 
557. 

— the new first occupied, 534. 

—, the remaining part of its exte- 
rior in Princes Street described, 














—eatrictions, parliamentary re- 
port upon, 568, 569, 573. 

— note paper, an act making it 
death to imitate the water mark 
‘upon, 515; not to be imitated un- 
der a penalty of imprisonment, 
ib 

— Note Printing Office described, 
565. 








— notes additional, laws made to 
guard against the forgery and frau- 
+ dulent alteration ot, 513, 514, 
— notes for 151. and for 101. each, 
first circulated, 515. 
—— Company advance for the pub- 
lic service, 120,001. without in- 





terest or repayment, ib.; discount 
no bills lower than 5 per cent, ib. 

Bank notes for five pounds first put 
into circulation, 317, 

—— notes made a legal tender, 554 

—— of Amsterdam founded in 1604. 

—— account curious of, by Dr. 
Adin Say 499. 

— of the Chamber of St. at 
Genoa, 498. Bice 

payments made in silver chiefly 

sixpences, 514, 

—— of Venice, or Chamber of Loans, 
when first established, 496. 

Bankers, early etistence of, 496; al~ 
Iuded to by St. Luke, ib, 

Banks, or Benches, in the market 
places of Italy, 

Banks, Mr, the late eminent sculptor, 














Books, 7. Esquire, the Inte eminent 
sculptor, 566, 

Tank Volunteers, 180. 

Bangquettiog Ionse at Whitehall, 64. 

Bantato and Surat constituted princi- 
pal stativiis, 612. 












, the Company's affaire there 
much involved, 60: 
——, the English driven from their 


factory there, 658. 
Barber's Company, when incorporate, 
ed; 406; obtsined the name of 
barber surgeons, 407 ; regulations 
respecting, 407, 408; schism be- 
tween the barbers and 








irgeons, 


408. 

Barber's Hall, where sitaated, ib. ; 
description of the, 408, 409; Court 
Room, 408 ; portraits, 411, 412. 

Barge,  mngnificent one built by Sir 
John Norman, 11%. 

Barking Nuonery, 181. 

Barlow, Sir George, succeeds Lord 











Cornwallis in the government of 
Tndia, 747. 

Barlow, Sir George, conduct of in- 
discreet, 750; recalled, 751. 





Barons, activity of the citisens during 
the war ofthe, 163. 

Barrister of three years standing re- 
quired to be judge in the sheriff's 
court, 140, 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, by whom 








founded, #1, 
3G St 





INDEX. 


$i Bictbahitie, the Great Priery of, 
Si. Bariboldmen, thal texperd OF, 
37 





Si. 
Banoo, Eliabeil, the holy maid of 
Keut, exposed vpon a seaifold, 


34s. 
Barton, Robert, abd Sir Fenr 
ton, wit. hel images of a 


Dar. 
ster, 


319 

Barton, Ser Henney, Lord Mayor, or 
dered isuthorns to be hung oat on 
artes evening, [a the Cini, of 
Henry V, 3 

Banolozzi, a very degant print ene 
graved by, SO, 

Burkert Makers, Company of, 436. 

Beringbvorn, manor end village of, 
411. 

Basing, arins of the, 470; ball, ib. 
mansion of the, pulled dowa, 
art, 

Busing Hall, mew erected 472; re~ 
erecied. Wh. 

Basishayw Ward, wlience it derived 
ite name, 339, 

of gold offered by King Julin, 





238. 

Batavin, city of, surrenders at discres 
ton, 730). 

Bribe, Henry de, his eondwet ree 
specting the accused Aldermen 
aw, Le 

Batt, Nicholas, degeailed tlirough the 
artful conduct of Judge Maisell, 
43h 






Willers, ronbam echt 
Somous Hichard Barter, 

Bayavrd Castle, when aud by whom 
erected, 21 

Hear-buitig, buildings, &e, appro 
priated tm in the ceign of Queen 
Eliaabeth, 49. 

Bechet Archbishop, and Heazy the 








Beckiond.Willion Loed Mayor, dd 
tingoishes himself in, opposing are 
bitrary measures, 4565 death of, 








4355 = ‘erected (8 his mre 
Reale , 
ase 
Weer, 152. 
co when generathy iutroductd, 


"Brewer's Festrainty onthe, 
wer, demand for from 
Sli po 


penne tte rain Othe 73 


lowed in Se, Paul's ehareh, 
Be 
Bershas great and 
L-howse, oF ‘high Clo 
chier, 31% 
Bell, great, haf! ‘heard as fer 
as Windsor, 7) 
tellveal y at the desthe aot 
funerals of the the 
Bishops of London, oa Vive Land 
‘Mayor, should be die in ie Mayu 





Bell rower, or Clochier, 9 
Helmais ‘ot Beanvess, ‘siskop, 48, 


Beno Eye, Mr. now Bormand 


Benedier MUM . 
Bejeseie Nua diet 


as ade es 8h = 


y of, factori 
Bengal’ Br hha arcane 
in parliament, 743, 
Besgal trade, Iaest regulations of, 
vest family, froin whom spesng, 


Bei , alae or veeay Me 





Berkely Hep e carried 

ener Sie T orected, 93, * 
Bes pig proceeds to Acbtens 

bith Green erected {uto «pry 

mite Tiida traslation of publicly 

burnt STR 
Dillingsgate Word, How! rf 
7 





INDEX. 


Bills, Bank, sealed, daily interest 
paid upon, 511, 

Bish, Mr. detects Mr. Astlett, 536. 

Bishop, elect, ordered to pay filty 
pounds out of the customary ex- 

nces of consecration, aud an ad- 

ditional fifty in lie of gloves, 
248. 

Bishops, three, lay the kingdom un- 
der an interdict, 186. 

——,, mont of the Saxon buried in 
St. Paul's, 228. 

Sr hransly orged to contribute 
towards St. Paul's, 248. 

—— leasis forbidden at the con- 
secration of, ib, 

——, forcign, their jorisdiction 
only under sufferance, $13. 

Bishops’ Palace, north o! St, Paul's, 
‘316. 














——, the lodging place 

of our kings and princes, ib. 
of, 317. 

Bishop's Courts, account of, 196. 

i 1, early history of, 








claim a jurisdie- 
Westminster Abbey, 187. 
, set aside by ur- 











bitration, ib. 

Bishopsgate witkout, what formerly 
compored of, 43. 

Bishopsgate without, description of, 
in Q. Elizabeth's time, 46. 

Bishopsgate ward, why 0 called, 
396 ;_precincis of, ib. 

Black Frivrs, on the jurisdictions of 
the precints of, 158. 

Black Hole at Calcutta, shocking de- 
scription of, 726. 

Blackman Street, state of, in Stow’s 
time, 60. 

Blackswiths, Company ef, when in- 
corpurated, 427. 

Blacksmiths’ Hall, shortaccount of it, 
ib. 

Black strap, explenation of. 779, 

Blackwell Hall, described, 470. 

Blanch, first wife of John a Gaunt, 
225. 

Blechers, 69. ‘/ “ 

Boleyn, Queen Ann, direct progeni- 
tors of, 30. 

Bolon, Mr_ his powerfal steam en- 
gine machinery, 591. 

Bolts, 165. 














Bombay, Island of, bestoved as a 
marriage portion with Charles I, 
653, 

————, granted in perpetuity 
to the Company ; 
, great encouragement 

to settlers, &e. ib. 5 

Bombay invaded by the Siddee, ot 
Admiral, 665. 

Bombay, garrison of, 639; keep pote 
session of the island eleven months, 
ib. 

Bonfires, some account of, $7. 

Bonds, Royal, never paid, 632. 

Boreman, Sir William, portrait of, 
364. 

Bonner, Edmond, Bishop, 198 ; hig) 
priest af blood, 193; dies in pri- 
son, i 

Bonner, Bishop, temporary triamph 
of, 284 5 

Book presented tu the Lords of the 
Council respecting apparel, &&c. in 
Queen Elisabeth's reign, ‘85, 
56. 

Books, what species of the stationers 
were privileged to sell in the reiga 
of James I. 432. 

——, accursed burnt in St. Paul's 
church yard, 313 

Boughton, Mr. Gabrigl, surgeon, rex 

i sident at Agra, 634 
——, his influence in extending 

the Company's territory, ib. 

Borneo, ilsand of, diamond aud gohd 
tride ruined by the first tactors, 

| _ 613. 

Bourdeaux, merchants of, their coms 

| plaint respecting the want of coin- 

modious houses, or cellars (or their 
stores, 26. 

Boxrdonnais, M. de la, besieges Ma 
dras, 709 ; cunfined in the Bastille, 
712. 

Bone, on the use of the, 426, 

Bows, lung, exce-sive prive of in the 
reign of Henry VIL 168. 

Bow staves, 427. 

Bowes, Sir Martin, portrait of, 372. 

Bowyer. William, 435: Ins dons 
tions, 436., 

Bowers’ Company, founded, 426, 

Boy, Bishop. or fpiscopus Pueroru 
in St. Paul's, 2295 preaches, ib. 
has the honour of singing muss be- 
fore the King, 230. 

3G4 


























Boydell, 


INDEX: 


Boydell, Mr. Alderman, 468, 
465, 468; portrait by Ser 


y, 463. F 
Bras plates on doors fist tateodaced, 
on. 


Brass table, « curious, 287. 

Mretbwaite, Mejor General, Sir 
John, #1, 

Bread, wheaten and household, 4245 
‘what eceasionod the magistrates to 
fix the price of, 415; price of the 


\e treaty of, 683. 
johe Je, beheaded for re- 


pa: 
porated, 400; pstronsof, ib. 1 arms 
of, ib, : their petition to the Lord 
Barieigh, 402, 

Brewer's Hall, its situation, 404, de- 
scription of the front, it.j of the 
interior, 404, 4055 


86. 
———, opened in 1769. 
Bridge, George, Pastiament styeet's 


"6, 
of, 127. 


£4, choosis 
from New Palace Yard, 


Wesmieater, ntibity of 87. 
‘ard Withim, bow divided, 


Bridges on two projected ones, 2, 

Bridge Ward Wihoet, its extent, 
‘M42, governed by sa nldermany ib. 

Briscor, Mr. John, breaches a scheme 


Broad cloth, silver and other articles 
Gall of, 662. 
Beoed Street Ward, 3565 divided ine 
to an precincts 1b, 


Broce, Mr. 
Voblnb, Rajesh, ‘resolves 


werent, TO. 
A places shouldbe’ withowe the 
eit b. 


9, SAS. 
Resta ee bis ¢loqepnee unavail- 
ing. THO, 
Borke, Mr. ba veith 
rs G Me pe severity 


in 
Bo , the ancient Home, 
wa Stevan 80 ; 





INDEX: 


jutchers, Company of, consi lerable 
antiquity, 419. 
Butcher's Hall, short history of, 419. 


Cc, 


Cabinet work, the manufactare of pe- 

* guliar to Londyn, 12. 

Cabot, John, his voyage to India, 
‘588. 


Cade, Jack, some account of the in- 
surrection of, 166 

Caelland, Co'onel, succeeds Lord 

c Clive, 750. 

fambaya and Masulipatam goods, 
‘where disposed of, 619. is 

Cainp af Tilbury, 171. 

Canada merchant, ‘useful perseve- 
ance of, 781. 

Candles, or lights in lanthorns order- 

* ed to-be hung ont, 72, 

——, the bearing of in churches 
first left off in the whole city, 233, 

Candiewick Street Ward, from 
whence it derived its name, 337. 

Canning Street, &c, woullen trade 

‘ removed from, 73, 

Canons, thirty, or prebendaries, 197. 

Conoul, Nebob of, kills Murzafa 
Jing, 722. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 153, 163; 
politic conduct of, to the insurgents, 
166. 

Cunterbury, formerly surpassed Lon- 
don in its building, 20. 

Canton, first arrival of the English 
there, 628 5 quarrel with the Chi- 
nese, & 

Cape of Good Hope, right of the Bri- 
{ish crown to, the principle of pre- 
Secupancy established, 616. 

Gapel family, from whom prong, 





capi tal, the, improvement of, 71. 
the reconstruction of, 75. 
Captains, East India, examined as to 
“taking of Ormus, 619. 





Cards, dice tables, &e: regulated, 
65. * 
ard:makers, when incorporated, 

* 440. 


Cardinals, thirty, new crested, 191. 
Carnatic arin the grand, ander Ge- 





—— penetrate the Ghauts, 


and march towards Seringapatara, 


Carmen, Company, when first incor- 
porated, 442. 
Carpenter's Company, when first ine 
Pi cain 419 Sis 
ArT entlemen’s, chiefly manug, 
factered tn London, 1t. 7 
Carpenter's Hal 
scription of, 419; portraits, 490, 
Carter, Captain, tommands at Canton, 











Carts, 69. 

Carts and carmen, regulations of, 78. 

Cash, average balance of kept at the 
Bunk, 541 

—and bullion in the Bank, table 
of the scale of, 5#6. 

Cashier, chief, of the Bank Office of, 
566. 

Castle Baynard Ward, how it ob: 
tained its name, 343. 

Castlereagh, Lord, his speech on the 
innovotions propesed in the trade 
to the East In 791, 792, 793, 
794, 795. 

Cathedral service, regular, re-este- 

lishment of, 240. 













mostly Gnished, 82. 
, the old of St. Paul's de- 

stroyed by fire, 297. 
—,® new, determined upon, 








214. 





ancient, of St. Paul de- 
scribed, ib. 

—— of St. Panl’s new cased 
with stone, 214. 

—————— converted intu sta- 
bles and barracks, ib. 

Cathedral, a new, requisite plans pre- 

red for, 94: 

—— & See St. 

als, 

Catherine, St. hospital of, 2 

Catholic forms of in St. Paul 
ship gradually abolished, 252, 

Chamberlain, choosing of one for the 





Paul's, 

















— importance of his of- 
fice, 1835 nature of, ib. 

————— court, natore of, 141. 

————, the ‘drawing-room de- 


scribed, 466; office, business of, 








ib, 
‘Chancellor, 





INDEX, 





vuueably receded, 550. 
Chancellor, the, of Magister Schola- 
7. 





ery Lane, matute fx paving, 
42, 

Chandernagore attacked, 727, 
‘Chnotey chapels in St. Punts, 224, 
Chapel of Jesus in St, Paul's, 216. 
of Henry Vil. when found- 
34. 

Ms heateriee,, various ln Se 
















ct for peobibiting the slaugh- 
of within the elty, 33. 
dn derisivw. oF th 





Jer of the bishop, ib ; shewed at 

Paul's Cross, ib, 

ley Volunteers, 178, 

wish, Captain, Thomas, pases 
ello, 3 

family, trom whom sprung, 


Cavery river, swelling of, 742. 

Caursini, or money lenders, thelr 
reat exuctions, 497; secused of 
joresy, vebiom, &e, 498. 

Ceildar, seend Bishop of Londan, 
after the re-erection of the see by 
Angus I. 

Cement, Kon 215. 

Ceylon island, commercial improves 
ments in, 742 

Chi Lord, appointed to 
inspect all theatrical pieces, 83. 

Chapter House of St. Paul's prepared 
for the reception of the model, 
245, 

















the ancient, and bean- 
tifal cloister, 349, 

Chamber, Dr. John, 410. 

Charles the Firat, nature of his char- 





fer ia 1658, 156, 157 —160, 
Charles the First, predecesors. of, 
216. 





banquetted in Guild- 





hall, $37. 

——— the Sccond, restoration of, 
648, 

——_ ——— ,, service of pinte 
prewnied tu the Dobe ef York, 
or 








Nt iakiae eee 


eB 

Charter granted by Henry the Fint, 

——— Howe, or Chatrevse, when 
Toandaeoh 

se te sel 
ing acne ae rte . 

“= aes 19 the Statione's 

By 

——-~ now 10 the Eaat I Com 

Pang, 66 md 





1 
Pay raog othe Es 
ee the es t Inte Company 


renewed hy co se 
Chartered C 
Eieaeale by @ = mye 
——~— Companies, impartial view 
of them, 794, 
Charter of Edward the 





of basal 1 








193; of Hi ib, 

Chantel at ebeoed Wie dsdgiat 
Tames the Fint, 1855 of Chades 
the Fint, 156. 


Charters confirmed by Willinm the 


iy ioe eareate cael 


Charter, first, East fi 


cope gna tes 
the ¥) 
Gued pine eee 


Cuardy children. of eign 
snaol meeting ane St * 
Chath Earl of, his 
ns ct eee 


ee 












INDEX. 


from whence it derived its name, 
339. 


Cheapsie, formerly called Field, 
3. 





had formerly a Middle- 


Tow, 76. 
Cheek bune of St. Egwin, 183. 
Chelsea, Physic Garden at, 437. 
Chemical preparations, eluboratories 
for, 438, 


Chemists, impositions of, 438. 
Cheque Office, the, at the Bank, 





06. 
Child, Sir John, nominated Captain 
ieneral of all the Company's 
forces by sea and land, 661 ; death 
of, 665. 

Child, President, King’s Lord Ad- 
miral in India, 660. 

Children of freemen under the guar- 

ianship of the Lord Mayor and 

Aldermen, 142, 

Chilier, 145. 

Chimnies not in use formerly in Lon- 
don, 25, 

China trade to remain ander restrie- 
tions, 758. 

Chine of beef, King Charles IT. en- 
tertained with, 486. 

Chinese, printed books of the, 767 ; 
rock work, 

—— Jonks plundered by the Eng- 
lish, 605, 

Chiswell, St. statute for paving, 42 ; 
formerly an open road between 
wooden houses, 43, (note) 

Chittagong on the Bay of Bengal, 
662 ; seizure of prevented, 664. 

Choir of St. Paul s rebuilt, 209. 

+———— specimen of ancient 

architecture, 215. 

hhoir, the upper, in St. Paul’s broken 

down, 234. 

— of St. Paul's, and jes sci- 
entifically described, ¥57, 973. 

Christ Hospital, singular custom re- 
apecting it, 326. 

Christianity, introduction of in India, 
observations upun, 796. 

Christmas feasts, some account of in 
the reign of Henry VILL. 36. 

Christopher church, St purchased by 
the Bank, 555; taken down, 556. 

Charch of St. Martin's in the Fields, 
short account of, + 

Church of St. Paul burnt, 185. 
































Church of St, Pasl, historical and de- 
scriptive account of, 202. 
service once more read in 
English in St. Paul's and other 
churches, 235, 
—— of St. ‘Faith, 
309. 





aecount of, 








Parish of joined to 

St Augustine, ib. 

Church “goods, commissioners ap- 
pointed for collecting, 234, 

Churches in Londen, mostly built of 
stone, 








fly new, act for erecting 


eighty-four destroyed, 
200. 

Cibber Gains Gabricl employed upon 
the model of the Phosnix, 249. 

_—_— '—— recommended for 
making the statues for the Royal 
Exchange, 487. 

Circular staircase leading to the 
Whispering Gallery described, 
269. 








Cisterns, new constructed in 1471, 
33. 


Cites thronged with starving roulti- 
tudes, 734. 

City of London, the most crowded 
parts pointed aut doring the reign 
of Queen Flizabeth, 46. 

City conduits, on the spoiling of, 
74. 





marring of, the making of the 

suburbs, ib. 

—— had u retpectable force of arm= 
ed men in the reign of Edward II, 
163. 

—— of Londen supplied the royal 
army with a hundred men at arms, 
&e 163. 

— of London, a lieutenancy grant- 
ed to it by Charles 1, 174s 

— coun. il, 188. 

— feasts, short account of in the, 

a : 














ates pulled down, 88. 

— lands, committee for- letting, 

143, 

—— militia, 178. 

—— officers, election of, 134. 

—— pleasers, 140, 

—— watch negulated and increased, 
8. 

—— hall, act for repairing the, 33. 

City, 








INDEX: 


cine ‘Madam Mossinger’s comedy 


Pind. TA gold and diver 
neces gropred to them, 109 

Citigens parchase their right o€ »p- 
‘pointing their own, sheriffmy 1295 
talliages enacted from, 150, 

theie activity dyring the war 

of the barons, 163% T.and 

Stephen indebeed to them fer their 

jones, bow they fortified the city 

in 1263, geard of one thoa- 

sand appointed by the mayor, 164. 

nemed foutuien granted them 

Edward IL 168. 

——— conduct of ut the insurrection 
of Wat Tyler, 165, 1665 their re- 
ception ofJack Cade, ib, condact 
during the baile, ib, 

—— account of two musters of in 
the rigs of Heney VILL, 468 1695 
dofeat ihe Kentish men, ib. ; mus- 
ter in Greenwich-park ix the reign 
‘of Queen Elizabeth, 170, 

—— treisied to arms under their 
own officers, 172; had a weekly 
exercise of arms, 173. 

—— liberal contribution of, 211, 

Gi goverament of Londou, 145, 

wars, Gls 

oy itas Lendiaem, 48, 

wur, considerable, agalust the 

East-Lndia Company, 6x0. 

St. Clare's nunnery of, Minories, 
3. 




















the nunery of, the peinci- 
pal monostery in. London in the 
reign of Edward I. ib. 
Claresmarket established, 74. 
Clarence and Cumberland, dukes of, 


478. 
Cliston, Sir. Robert, mayor, 1680, 

Jarge painting of, 365, 
Clergy, mecting of the sons of the, 


Clerk of the papers, 140. 

—— sitters, 140, 

Clerkenwell, how occupied ia Queen 
Elizabeth's time, a7. 

Clerk's well, orivia of, 440. 

Clive, lord, acrives at Caleutta, 731 5 
reforms the erwy, 732; returns to 
England, ib. 

Cevelaud-street and Place, 100, 

Clifford, Richard de, created cardi- 
axl, 194, 





Giggs bo of for exer Demo 
Eee ale 


— crested an cmurah of the 
ie 


aa malig en talents of, oi 


= 3 oe 

Clochier, 321. 

Clock and great bell of St, Pantly de 
scribed, 971; enonnous weight wb 


ib, 
—— ot St, Paul's sizikes thirteen, 


ve 
— makers, when incorporated, 


Cia se rae and silver, called 
into the king’s wardrobe, £54, 

—— markets, regulations of, 79. 

— and tin shipped for co 
private mecoUnty 


rated, S98; bj od 
toe; ‘anual ‘lsat 
ews of, ib, 


ze halt, deseription af, 
fee a first cargo brought i Bags 


fond, 593. 


———browg! 
Clough, Richard, w WY 7 
Club, ub, Westy, Ta Praayeaet 
Conch und Haren mater when ie 
corporated, 439, 440, 
ball, wore 
account of, 440, 
Coaches, wre Ke aha 
fe 
‘oals, on the 
Cobler'y, woe formecty & he i ~ 
proach, 420, 
Cock throwing, 69. 











‘tel 


INDEX. 


Cade of Jaws among the native troops, 
impelitic introduction of, 749. 

Coinage, law respecting made by 
King Athelstan, 20. 

Colonna, Cardinal Odo, elected Pope, 


Caley at St. Augustin’s-bay formed, 





at Madagascar, failure in, 


635. 





lowers the Englislt cha- 

racter in India, ib. 

— at Asada, near Madagascar, 
63 


6. 

Colquhoun, his estimate of the transit 
of property by land-carriage to per- 
sons in London, I 

Collections at St. Paul's, general 
amount of, 308. 

College, St. Paul's, some account of, 
Set, 


Coleman-street, New, conduits erect- 
ed in 1546, 44, 


ard, how divided, 





cole, John, dean of St, Paul's, bust 
of, in terra cotta, 226. 

—, Dr. J- dean of St. Paul's, $21 ; 
short account of his life, travels, 
&c, 322, 323; his denth, ib. ; fur- 
ther account of, by Erasmus, $24; 
his regulations respecting the school 
of St. Paul’s, $25; apostrophe to 
his memory, 383. 

—-—, interesting head of, 352. 

Collingwood, Cuthbert Lord, interred 
in St, Paul's, 291. 

Commercial Roud from Church-street, 
Whitechapel, to the Docks, 103, 

Committee for letting the city lands, 






145. 
Committees of the East-India House, 
&e. 770. 
Cormmon-council probibits selling any 
thing in the streets, €4, 
men, mode of choos- 
ing, 182; nature of their office, 
ib. 5 time of choosing, 133. 
——— court of, 143; the 
general business of, ib. 
———— court of, on what the 
Highusnow exercised by, are ground. 
149. 











chamber described, 
Common balls, 134. 


Common harbourers in tho city, laws 
Fespecting, 149. 
bant, nature of his office, 114. 
articles respecting, 149. 
— serjeant, 134, 
Commonality, 109, 
and aldermen of Lon- 
dou, why called barons after the 
Nornians, 119. 
— Tights of, 148. 
Commoners of London, general de~ 
ion of the mansions of, 9. 
Commission for rebuilding the ca- 
thedral issued, 248. 
last, for finishing and 
and adorning it, 249. 
Commissioners of Sewers appointed 
by the common-csuncil, 93. 
-———— for the affairs of India 
appointed, 751. 
Companies.——Cordwainers, 420; 
Painter-stainers, ib.; Curriers, 424; 
Masons, ib. ; Plumbers, ib. ; Inn~ 
holders, 425; Founder 
terers, ib. ; Coo} ibe; Tylers 
and Bricklayers, 426; Bowgers, 
. Blackstuiths, 497 ; Joiners, 
428; Woolmeu, 
483; Naneen, ib. ; Embroit 
ers, Upholsterers, Musicians, Tur- 
ners, Basket-makers, Glaziers, and 
Horners, 456; Farriers, Paviors, 
pothecaries, 
; Shipwrights, ib.; Spec 
tacle-makers, 459; Clock-makers, 
Glovers, Comb-makers, Felt-r0 
kers,, Frame-work-knitters, Si 
throwsters, Silkmen, Pin-makers, 
Needle-makers, Gardeners, Suap 
roakers, Tin-plate-workers, Wheel- 
wrights, illers, Hatband-ina- 
kers, Patten-makers, Glass-sellera, 
Tobacco-pipe-makers, Coach and 
Harness-makers, 439, 440; Guo 
makers, Gold and Silver Wire- 
drawers, Long Bow.string makers, 
Card-mukers, Fan-makers, Wood- 
mongers, Starch-makers, 
men, and Parish-clerks, 440, 44%, 
Mercers, 346; Grocers, 355 ; 
pers, 361 ; Goldsmiths, $69 ; Skin- 
ners, 373: Merchant Tailors, 377 ; 
Haberdashers, 384; Salters, 3874 
Tronmongers, 389 ; Vintners, $95 5 
Clothworkers, $98; Dyers, 399; 
Brewers, 400; ‘Leather-sellers, 
3H 4055 



























































INDEX. 


‘Wis Pewterers, ibe; 406} Bare 
bers, 406; Catlers, 412; Bakers: 
Wax and Tatlow-c! re, a 
Armourers, ioe * 
Butehers, diers, Hh. 5 Care 


CER acta adopted by 
impr Ne, 
Quewn Elizabeth, 591. 
new, seud six ships to Gow, 
tad Sepa, 628. = * 
leary, Bubop, 1945 ex- , - 
ii for the sword, we camp of carried hy sams, 
, Dr Heney, porteait of by | Combill, Hesry de, ome of the Sixt 
Sir James Thornhiil, 269, sberidis of Lewdon, 10%. e 
‘Comptroller, 143. hod formerly a middie-rew, 
Conduit-steeet, origin of, 82 6. * 
Conduits, wew, assemment for ereet- 
ing, 4%. 
———_ conmtrected im various 
places in 1471, 3% 
—— —— ones orected in the 
reign of Elisahoth, G1. 
Cone and laniern of St. Paul's inge- 
ly constructed, 257, 


—— Inet, wine 
eduinisiroties of, 74ty 
Robin, bis progres | ————-—==, takes the command 
throvgh court, ety, aud country, . . 
490,493, 


Consecration, ernud ceremony of at 


Constimnuce, council of 1¥1 
Constantinople, distance of from Lon- | Coromandel: 


Constitution of Roger Niger respect- 
ing oblations, 199. 
Conversion of the peeple of India, 
mach danger in, 637. 
Sic Edward, 620. 85, F a 
he, Sir Thoms, M. P. 1 Cotton, Sir Rabert, ; 
garden, sqoare 
cna char 
———huall, situation and deserip- 
tion of, 445, 426. 


Cope men, or receivers, account of, 
781, 78%. 

Copenhagen, distance of from Lon- 
don, 2. 





inDEx: 


Eoanci, the, put a stop to Mr. Hast- 
139. 








Directors, mec 756. 

= Hustings, 135; Lord-mayor's, 
187 ; of Equity, 140 ; Sheriffs, 
of Record, ib, ; of Lord-imayor ad 
aldermen, 141; Chamberlain 
of Conservancy, ib. ; Coroners aed 
Escheators, ib. ; of Requests; 142 ; 
of common-council, 148 ; of King’s 
Bench, ib. g of Oyer and Ter 




















——— of Orphans, 142, 143. 
Courten, William, and Endymion 
ntlemen of thie bed-cham- 
ber, cake 





s trade odious in India, 638. 
—associntion, new charter 
granted to, 630; bears hard upon 
the Portuguese, 635. 

sail in the spring 








of 1636, 626. 

; seize two junks belonging 

to Surat and Diu, ‘and expose the 
crew to torture, ib. 

Courts of a mayor and nine aldermen 
fortned at Bombay, Maras, and 
Caleutta, 703. 

——— established at Madras and 
Bombay, 754. 

Cowl of the most holy martyr, 
Alphage, 183. 

Comper family, from whom sprong, 

6. 





Cow-cross, act for paving, 43. 

Cranmer, archbishop, 410, 

Craven family, from whom sptang, 
116. 

Crier, common, nature of his office, 
114, 115, 

Cripplegate-Ward, origin of its name, 





Crome, Sit Thomas, act of aggres- 
sion against Stow’s father, S62. 
Oliver, borrows 50,0001. 
of the East-india Company, 6415 
death of, 646. 
's charter to the English 
East-India Company, no copy of 
can he discovered, 647. 











Cross, new, at St. Pauls, set up, 210: 
weight of, 473, 
the Britannic 






copés and church-plate, call 

ed into the king’s treasury and 
wardrobe, 232. 

Crown-Field, the original name of 
Cheapside, 2: 

Crusaders, “tects which theis tata 
for magnificent speciacle had upow 

ry, bee. 25. 

Crusades and Crusaders, residence of 
the latter at Acre, 586. 

Crompe, Mr. examination of, 487. 

Crypt, or church of St. Faith, 210, 

beneath Guildhall, 


3 Nabob of, killed, 720. 
Cupola of St.’ Paul’s compared with 
St, Peter's 260, 
of St. Paul's, painted by Sir 
J. Thoralill, censured, 266.7 + 
Curriers company of cousiderable an- 
tiquity, 424; some account of, ib 
7 all short description of the, 
42: 


Curtain Road, 
houses, 101. 

‘Custom-House volunteers, 180, 

Cot-glass manufactured in London, 
12, 

Cutler, Sir John, Bart. portrait of, 
$60; character of, vindicated ‘a 
gainst Pope, ib, 

Cutler's company, when and by 
whom incorporated, 413; how die 
vided, ib, ; when united, “ib. 5 their 
dispute with the Goldsmiths, ib.s 
great inhprovements in, 414, 

hall, situation and description 
of, 414, 

Cutlery, 12. 

———"'on the great improvement in, 
41d. 














now bounded with 





D. 


Dagger, teputed the identical of Wil- 
liam Walworth, 367. 
in the city arms borne centa- 
ties previous to the age of Wal- 
worth, ib. 
Dalbert Parducace, 166. 
Dane, Mra, Margaret, 392, 
aHe Davanaat, 





INDEX. 


Donte, John, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
singular representation of, by & 
statue, 227. 

Drain, unusual of cask accounted for, 
528. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his celebrated 
voyage rouud the world, 592, 
593. 

Dramas, more regular, first performed 
by the boys at St. Paul's, 230. 

Draper's Company, account of its 
ori ‘361. 

——, arms, 368. 

> annual expenditere of, 











Drapers at Barcelona become Bank- 


ers, 498. 
Dranghts and designs of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, 241. 
te Ward, wlience it derived its 
name, 338. 
Dry salters, 387. 
Dublin, its distgnce from London, 2. 
Duchess of Richmond, portrait of, 


412. 

Dudley and Ward family, from whom 
sprang, 116, 

‘sir Robert, and others fit 

for Indin, 594. 

Daf, Captain George, mural monu- 
ment to, 289, 

Dugdale’s History, interesting ec- 
count in, 219. 

Dukes of Marlborough, Newcastle, 
and Somerset, assist the “Bank, 





511. 
Dake of Buckingham, impeachment 
of, 620, 

— of York, arbitrary practices car- 
ried on under his authority, 161. 
Dundas, Major General Thomas, mo- 

nument to the memory of, 284, 
‘Dunn and Townsend, Messrs, archi- 
tects of the Bank, 534, 
Dotch and Portuguese, effects of 
their enmity, 610. 
——, war between, 





651. 

—, the, endeavour to exclude the 
English from the Spice Island, 
617, 

—, monopoly of the spice trade, 





—— open hostiliti 
ib. 


in consequence, 








Dutch repay 80,0001. taken from us 
‘us in India, 625. 
—— embassy to the Emperor of 


China, 629. 

—, war with in 1652, 687; re- 
dress the grievances of the English 
in the East Indies, ib. 

—, the, further aggressions of, 
647. 

—, at war with the Portaguese, 
651. 





ey jious conduct of, 677. 

—, have cliristianized many of the 
inhabitants of Ceylon, 798. 

Dyer's Company, when incorpurat- 


ed, 399, 
Dyer's Hall, some account of the, 
399. 





highest dignity, 118. 
East end of the town, what it in- 
cludes, 5. 





East Indies, the, known to Britain, 
585, 





, visited by Sighelmus, 
Bishop of Dorsetshire, ib. 

, communication with, ine 
terrerted during the holy wars, 
ib, 


East India Company, petition the 
Protector to renew their charter, 
642; state of the general joint 
stock in 1655, 643, 644; offer their 
privilege, &e. to sale, 645; new 
dew charter granted, 646; debts 
of, 650; embarrassed and wie 
settled state of their affairs on 
the death of O. Cromwell, 648; 
present an address and a service 
of plate to Charles II. on his re- 
storation, 648; a new charter 
granted them in 1661, ib. ; state- 
ment of their accounts in 16645 
ib. ; their loss pf snlt-petre at the 

eat fire of 1666, 6515 their af- 
‘irs embarrassed by the Dutch, 
tement of their affairs for 
formation of goverament, 











INDE, 


Eawt [ndia Company petition for = 
confirmatury Charter, 697. 
» obtain a new chine 
ter, 663, 
—— ——— advance million to 
government, 749. 
——————, ewbarrassed state of, 
= rod a if 
—— —— Produce a degree o 
wa csechoaggr ire ibe 
their interest to be et 
war 797. 


occupy the vaults ef 
the Koyul Bachauge as magasioe, 
90, 
+» View of the rise and 
Progress af, SKS, 
————_—. evablichaeut of, 
‘events that Ind to, 599. 
———--; empowered to make 
bye laws, ib 
————. stile an annuity on 
Sir Thomas Row, 6h. 
———-, py 
Duke of Bocksoghain, ond 10,0008, 
te the hing, 6x0. 
—— petition parliament to 
abolish or cucourage their trade, 
———— encounter a press of 
difficultios, 631. 
requieed to sell tothe 
¢rawn on credit all heir peppery 
631, 63. 
— ‘entor into the views 
of the Protector, 636. 
— conlese with the Assa- 
da merchants, ib. 
contract a debt of, 
i 


i 
‘vast concerus of, bow 


Rast Indica page to, by the Cay 
of Good ieee ? si] 
—, atl by the} 
Portuguese, ib. 
———, n_ inviting discorery 10 
the Hollanders, 587- 
———, frst voyage to, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, ib, 
Hoare, architectore of con 
|. 761, 764, 763, 
ehips pat under arrest at 


trade @ bencdcial mono- 
poly, 738. 


20,0001. to the | Edward 


Bae, Sh sles ine of 8 


igranre on) = see 


Bieta) 
Hern Wi viben tone waade by. 


See 


team, pee 
iste, ree pm the 
id epoch in 


she Leaeea 
Fa issood by, ceed 


deta de pet 





INDEX. 


Efizaketh, Queen, thirty-seventh anni- 
versary of her accession celebrated 
with great pomp, 236. 

— , Visits the Royal Ex- 
change, 480. 

——— accession of favour- 
able to trade, 590. 

, approves of the 

voyage to the East Indies, 596, 

Ely cathedral, advantage of the supe- 

t lightness of, 255 

— House, grand iment giver, 
by the serjeants at law at, 110. 

Embroiderers’, company of, when in- 
corporated, 436. 

hall, ib. 

Eminent persons who received their 
early education at St. Panl's school, 
330: 




















Emperor of Japan treats Captain Saris 
with much kindness, 609. 

——, grants of inthe ori- 
ginal Jangoage and character, 
———— Persia, painting of, 766. 
Enchantments, 157. 

Encronchments on St. Paul’s, carious, 
220, 

Engine-keepers and turncocks entitled 
to rewards, 98, 

England, cause of its subjection to 
the Narman yoke, 18S, 

» a chronicle of, 189. 

English, the third nation engaged inv 
the commerce of India, 588. 

accused of piracy, 677. 

—— colours, a pirate under, plun- 
ders a vessel belonging to Surat, 
ib. 




















all putin irons to prevent their 
being torn to pieces, 678. 
—— declared enemies of the Chi- 
nese empire, 629. 
squadron in the Indian seas, 





209, 





» aid of, courted by 


all par- 





67. 
Entertainment given by the serjeants 
at hi 40, 
Entertainments, sumptuous, at the 
Mansion House, 477, 478, 
Episcopal residencies, 41. 
ity, nature of, 140, 
Brkenvald, fourth bishop of London. 

















———, St. shrine of but, or, 
Escheats, 152. 
Escheators court depicted, 141. 
Essex Strect and Devereux Courty 
origin of, 79, 
Essex, earl of, his attempt to seize 
the person of the queen, 172. 
—, stigmatized ungenerows- 
ly, 315. 
Ethelbert, king of Keut, manificence 
of, 203, ¢ 
Europe, consequence of the unsettled 
state of, 518 
European ships forbidden to carry 
flags, 679. ‘ 
Prohibited from wearing 
arms and using palankeens, 679, 
Evelyn, Sir John, accounts of archi- 
tects and architecture, 241. 
Evesham convent, 183. 
Exchange Alley, some account of, 











—— new, 62, 504, 651, 656. 

——— ground plan similar to thas 
of the ancient, 488. 

+ buildings describ 

ed, ib. ; inscription upon, 489. 

———, Royal, account and de- 
scription of, 478 shops in, rent 
free, 480. 











, burnt in the confla- 

gration of 1666, 48; tippling in 
the vaults, broiling bacon, herri 
&e. ib. ; particulars relative to tI 
rebuilding of, 485. 

Exchequer tallies issued, 510 ; bills, 
circulation of extraordinary, ib. 





Excise Office Volunteers, 180. 

Exhibitions of the Merchant Tailor’s 

School, 383. 

—————, Haberdashers, 387. 

Expense, entire, of St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, $10. 

Exports, in the Indian market, reduc- 
tion of, 642. 

Exton, Nicholas, speaker for the Fish- 
‘mongers, $66. 


F. 


Fabric, exterior of St. Paul's, a de- 

tailed examination of, 250. 
Factories and settlements in India 
insferred in the renewal of the 
East India Company, by Oliver 
Cromyell, 647. 





Facturies, 


INDEX. 


Fletcher, Major, takes Chandergeer 
and Allohabad, 731. 

Fletchers, whence the term of, is de- 
rived, 426. 

Font of the cathedral, of veined ala- 
Daster, 308. 

Fontaiubleau, peace of, 729, 

Folk-mote, 109. 

> meaning of the term, 129 ; 
general place of meeting, ib. ; re- 
garded as the supreme auembly of 
the city, 129, 130. 

Fouls, memoirs of the feast of eom- 
mon in France, 280. 

Foot-ball, 69. 

Footruen, armed, charter respecting, 





150, 
Foot-paths of the City first paved 
with broad stone, 64. 
Footway, none level before 1763, 89. 
Forestallings, 157. 
, Henry IJL. his charter 
against, 147 











traders, remarks on the re- 


—— attachment, 189. 

Foreigners, on the restrictions im- 
posed om them in the reign of 

ward IIT. $0. 

——— great influx of, in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, 57. 

Forfeitures, 15%. 

Fort St. Geurge, 647. 

~, when built, 634: ad- 

vanced to a presidency, ib. 

besieged through the 
refusal of a present, 654. 

Fort at Madras ut first not approved 
by the India Directors, 634, 

Fortress, one constructed by William 
of Normandy, 20. 

Fox, Charles Jemes, and William 
Fit, fine buste of in statuary mar- 
ble, 56 

Founden" Company, when and by 
whom incorporated, 485, 

Hall, situation and descrip 











Fountain, a perpetual grant for one 
in the manor ot Paddington, 31. 

Fourth joint stock, or first general 
voyage to the Enst Indies, 68. 

Four per cent. office in the Bank, 
description of, 563. 


Francis Bird, his most spirited work 
the Conversion of St. Paul, 250. 
Frame-wark Knitters, when ineorpo- 

rated, 439. 
Franchise, 





ial, remarks on, 135, 
at the gute, remarks on the 
term, 384 
Fraternities, 40. 
Fraternity of Haberdashers, 384, 
Freeman, Alderman, and Freeman’s 
Court, 73. 
Freemen, their children under the 
wardianship of the lord mayor and 
aldermen, 142. 
+ on their use, privileges of 
the sons of, 159. 
Freeschools, $87. 
Freestone, Yorkshire, 6. 
French, the, make their first appear 
ance on the coast of Coromandel, 
655. 











land and attack St: 
Thome, carry it, but 
surrenders through famine, 655. 
, form an establishment 

at Pondicherry. ib. 
Fear tid their alli 














stroyed, 729. 

Friar, meadieant, regalations for re- 
pressing the artful praetices of, 189. 

Fruiterers, company of, when iucor- 
porated, 429. 

Fliers, company of, when ineorpo- 
rated, 442. 

Samuel, great capitals, &c. 

ptured by, 251. 

Funded and unfunded debt, 576; 
particulars of, 580. 

Funding ayater frat practied by the 
Venetians, 

Panda orihe Bt classed under three 














539. 
vattate ‘when it began to decline, 
373. 
Farriture, fanciful, the manufacture 
of peculiar to London, 18. 
Furrakshur, the reigning emperor of 
Delbi, 699. 


G. 


termen, account of, 779, 


termen, 780, 
st Galenies} 





pe iod when the 
bid 
Gest e that river, 624, 


incorporated, 459. 

igor wines, how sold in the 
reign of Edward IIT. 596. 

Gascony wines abe price of aed by 


parliament, 
Gates, great, of St. Paul's, be dee 


St. 
im a tromendoas store of wi 


Gascoyne, Sir Crop, eat 
ascaye, Sir Crisp, 
ay ton Beast 


Gayer, Sir John, imprisoned, 626. 
General pie mee oA v4 
a wing, « A 
Gene, in Hialys bau ol, 498, 
Gentoos reduced to despair, 7S. 
Geometrical staircase, the finest spe- 
cans Tet aes a7. 
present majesty, 
oer § 372. ‘et 
—— St. Bloomsbury, 
Gibbons Grinliog, beautifully oma- 
mented, carvings of, £75, 
Payne made to 
fro the bouks at 5t. Panl's,27 5, 
Gibraltar, picture of the destruction 
floating batteries before, 451. 
Gilbert, Folcot, bishop, 186 ; the rat 
English ever tr ibe 
Gitibowers, $40, 
Gingee, fortifications of, described, 
718, 
——, strongest Gortrevs in the Care 
atic, ib. - 
Girdlers cowpany, when first incor 
porated, 419, 


——— hall, situation and description, | Government 


ib. 
Gass, the use of, scarcely known for 
merly in Lendon, 25. 
—— lamps, globular, 81. 
ot put up in the streets, 





INDEX, 


Gour, some fragments of the ancient 
city of, 767. 

Grain, on the measaring of, 135. 

Grant, singules, of a} buck and doe, 
204. 

Grants, various, to St. Paul's, 206. 

Gravesend, Stephen de, opposed the 
dethronement of Edward the Se- 
cond, 189. 

Gray's Inn Lane, statute for paving, 
42; description of, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, 

-, ancient state of, 60. 

Great hall of the Baths, 262, 

Grey-hounds, Irish, 611. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, half-length 
picture of, 352. 














-—'s, trast managed 
by & committee, 4853 statue of, 
489 ; lectures, 494. 

- , son to Sir Rith- 
ard, 479; offers to erect an Ex- 
change, ib. 

——., Lady, her interment in the 
Royal Exchange, 481. 
—, death of, 485. 
, Sir Richatd, the king's 
merchant, 471. 
College lectures, 481. 
merchants hold 
mectmgs there during the building 
of the Royal Exehange, 488. 
lecture rooms in the Royal 
G pet inge, 49%, a gh @. 
rey Friars church given to the cit; 
of London, 314. F i 
Grocers Hall Garden a public prome- 
nade, 361. 
—— and Pepperers, origin of, 355; 
most eminent freemen among, 837. 
—— hall, account of the origin of, 
359; rebuilt with a Gothic front, 
ib 














Ground, extent of, occupied for reli- 
ious purposes, compared with that 
ke. 41. 








Grub Street, act for paving, 42. 

Guaging, 153. 

Guierme wine, the price of fixed by 
an act of parliament, 45. 

Guild, 424. 

,, meaning, of the term, $345 

curious custom respectin, 

dedicated tw St. Jolin Baptist, 

27, 

















Guildhall, Folk-mote assembled there, 


130, 131. 

Gaijldball, originally on the cast of 
Aldermanbory, 446. 

., the present begun in 1411, 


, expence of, defrayed by 

large benevolences, 447 5 general 
description of, 450. 

Gun Makers, when inc d, 440. 

Gunner, atSt. Pants, for placing the 
powder, laying the train, &c. 245. 

Gunpowder manufactured by the East 
India Company, 6¢2. 

Guisnes, peace of, proclaimed with 
great soleronity, and e general pro- 
cession, 232. 

Guildball chapel described, 469. 

Guilds and Fraternities, origin of, 
‘344, 348 ; adalterine, $43, 

Gusrerat, Nabob of, 699. 


H. 


Haberdasher’s businsss, small pre- 
grest of the, $84, 

‘compauy, when first 

incorporated 788. 


terior, $855 descrip 

portraits in the, $86, 
387 ; curious circumstance respect- 
ing a picture, $86 ;, huw governed, 
387. 





447, 



























Haberdashery, wares which formerly 
constituted it, 385. 

Hackney, water conveyed from thence 
to the City, 43. 

number of new houses to- 

wards, 103. 

Hall, great, of Guildhall, considerably 
mutilated, 450. 

Hall-mote court, nature of it, 144. 

Halls, Common, nature of, 134. 

Lall of the Mercers, 347 ; Grocers, 
837; Drapers, $62; Goldemiths, 
370; Skinners, 375; Merchant 
Taylors, $40; Haberdashers, $34 5 
Safters, 388; Ironmongers, $91; 
Vintners, 398 ; Clothworkers, 399; 
Dyers, ib.; Brewers, 404; Lea- 
thercllers, 405; Pewterers, 4065 
Barbers, 408 ; Cutlers, 4145 B 
kers, 416; Wax-Chandlers, ib. 
Tallow-Chandlers, 418; Armoar- 

ers, ib. ; Girdlers, 419; Butchers, 














ib; Sadlers, Carpenters, ib.; 
Cordwainers, 420; Painter-etei 
ale ens, 


ers, 4214 Currier, 4045 Mason, 
ib. | Plumbers ball holders. 
4251 Foanders, ib; Poulterers, 
ib.; Coopers, 423, 406; Tilers 
d Lricklayers, 426 5 Blucksuiths, 
ib; Joiwers, 427 ; Wervers af9 ; 
Plaisterers, ib 5 Stationers, 
t+ 436) Apuihecarien, 


Naty, sik, cages belonging to the 


Haliwect® Mr. corey 392. 
Havpurad Heaths aa gm 
from theace to the 


Hardwell, Ral; ‘ear theow 
the aetial i dep Judge a 
sell, 131, 


Harleion manuscripts, indenture in 


3 
Harley Street built on the site of 
Marybone bayou, 97° 
Hastings, the Danish ebief, two of his 
prisoners in London, 162. 
sna Wee 
polited govern of 


7365 
of Benga, ist 


aded by Messes. 
Par and Dele 740, 
———| hernd at the bar, ib. 
+ Robilla i 1d 
of decided its his favour, ibs 
Gites ka Engl’, 
739, 740, 
——. is impenched at the 
barf the Lords, ib 
tint of disgrecefally 
protracted, 741. 
———— portrait of, 265, 
~» bust of, 766. 
Hatbond makers, when incorpo- 
rated, 439. 
jarden erected, 78. 
Sir Chrixopber, Latin’ tne 
ns on his tomb, £26, 
St. some account of, 


Hinkins, Coptein, a man of great 
courage and judginent, 606, 
Sir John, the ‘famous sen- 


memoirs of him, 97H, 8795 | 
death, $7} yplendid entertaie 
_ment given to James Eby, iby 
wonsurt, Thowmas, beheaded foe rex 
sisting the mayor, &e, T10, 


‘i earegm oh ny 
— inwtituted a body of 
ey ioe Ei share, ol re 


i 
Hermit beige to the Oa 
ermilngs chapel 
Heylyn, Mr, Ie Tostand, 393. 


Hicks, Wi ‘votive meme" 
alin ent 
nt aa from whos sprung, 


trindnon and Mespaleams met 
intecrapied on aecouut of | 


Hae counting, the erigio of, 
1 
Horfinan, Mr. comfectioner af Bishop 


Gate Street, 506, 





INDEX. 


Hog Lane, neighbourhood | of, once 
famous for travellers’ i 

Hegs, Beer, and ducks, pei ‘pon 
dead, 

Holbora,. Tower, when first paved, 
31. 











Bride, act for paving with 
atone between Holborn Bars and, 
38. 





ancient state of, 60; famous 
for travellers’ inns, 

Holden, Thomas, architect, 390. 

Holkar sets up a new Peishwa, 746. 

Holland, seven provinces ef revolt 
trom Spein, 587. 

Holles family, from whom sprung, 


116. 
Holy Trinity, hospital for, #2. 
Se at Christ. church, priory 














of, 39. 
Holland, Japp. Messrs. 765. 
Holwell, Mr, surrenders Calcutta, 


725. 
Molywel, nunnery near Holywell 
e, $9. 
Hood, “Adwiral, Lord Viscount, $93, 
Moods left off by the prebendaries of 


9. Paul's, 234. 
Morners, Company of, when incorpo- 
436. 





Hospital Bartholomew's, given to 
ty of London, 314. 
Howl of St. Mary of Bethlehem, 





How, the, elev 
bidden, 236. 

Bostilities, open, in India first com- 
menced against the Nabob of 
Dacea and the Mogal, 661. 

Hotham, Mr. Baron, his decision in 
the care of Astlett, 537. 

Moablon, Sir Joha, first governor of 
the Bank Company, 553. 

Houndsditch, formerly called « 
stream, 34. 

Hoase of Correction in Cold Bath- 
fields erected, 100. 

House of Lords, a new front erected, 
104, 

Honsebold bread,, 414. 

‘Houses, a greater number of after the 
the conflagration than before, 
Té. 





ion of, strictly for- 








Houses, falling from the pressure of 

their own weight, 91. 
5 tan wpenly for aterm or years, 
7: rm 





Fz! ,i9 Tronmonger Row fall 

DB, 

— of the citizens of London, of 
what composed in Henry the Se- 
cond’s time, et. 

Howard, the philanthropist, decease 
278, 

Howe, Lord, monument to the me 

at of, 289, é 
0 city of, ou the Ganges, 
duced, 720. an 

Humphry, Dake, dining with, 223, 
lewers, 584. 

Hustings, court of, 135; formerly the 
only court of law existing in Lon- 
don, ib.; built after the manner 
and after the fashion of the city 
of Tro: 3 etymology of the 
name, ib. 

, court of, the supreme court 
of law belonging to the city, 366 
nature of, ib. 

—— of pleas of lands, court of, 
137, z 




















of Common Pleas, ib. 
Hyder Ally, or Hyder Naick, 782. 
commences hostilities with 

the Nizam of the Decan, 733. 
the ravages of, 738; sure 
Tounds and cuts to pieces Colonel 
Baillies’ detachment, ib. ; seizes 
Arcot, ibe; dies, 759. 














L 


Ignition saves the work of 1000 ta- 
bourers, 2: 

lings, tithes of, 321. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, petition to his ma- 
jesty to recal him, 

—— arrives io England, 








740. 

Importation of various artigles, peti- 
tion for, 32. ples Pe 
Improvements, growth, and progress 

of, in Loudon, 17, 
Incumbents, certain provision made 
for, 201. 
_ India 


sen, appicatio Tnhotders, trv | 
” approved and gratit- 


iv inion for ty 
millions élied up i three days, 
——_—_ bow ronsted by tie 


om 
Toilits prodections of conveyed by 
Hortivers Getevans, 586. 
Je ‘prices of ubout, 


— frerhoneward bownd captured 
by the Freneh, 67: 


— mock fails cinty per cent, ina 
733, 


aang in, Viewed os a 
kind vif Forel plucider, 734. 
— dreadial feaie und niortal 
Bs 
"ediedly attributed to the mov 
wopoly of the Englinty, ibs 
— 1 s Of, boproved state of 
their Lappiaess, 757. 
Indie merchatdiee carried through 
the Ked Soa, 560, 
Of its ree 


Indian Register Office, documents in, 

648. 

Indian money coined, 690. 

Todian de! y Dew court com 
stituted for the trial of, 753. 

Indenture, tripartite, of charter of 
union, 685. 

Indigent blind, seliool for, 88: 

Indulgences, sale of, 209. 

Indulgence, copy of granted to Sir 
Gerurd Braytroke aid bis lady, 
228, 

Infantry, Loyal London Vohanteer, 
178180), 

Tolidels mm Ivdia, ordered be cone 
verted by force, 588, 

Togram ed Viergapatem tkea by 
the French, 725 recovered, ih, 
Tnhobituuts of the city, inceoae of 

after the fire, 76,77, 





INDEX: 


J. 


Jaceatra produces arrack, rice, and 
fish, 612, 

Jacatra, now Batavia, taken by the 
English, 614; retaken, 

Jambee, demand there for Cambaya 
and Coromandel cloths, 61 

James the First, his charters rela- 
live to the citizens of London, 
135. 

————— splendid entertain- 
ment given to the merchant taylors, 
$78; purse of gold presented to 
by, 380, 

——_., in the myle of an 
Eastern despot, 604. 

James, Commodore, attacks and car- 
Fics the Fort of Severndroog, 724. 

,, proceeds to Ran- 
coote, ib. ; to Gheria, ib. 

James's, St. fields, now Pall Mall, 
7. 


























palace, what formerly, 


26. 

Japan, sea of, ship sent from, to 
search a passage home by the 
north, 625, 

Japanese, nine and ten Englishmen 
put to death, 618. 

Jasper, a fragment of, 767. 

Jasques, « port in Persia, two severe 
conflicts near, 616. 

Bells, | belonging to Jesus 

chapel, 319. 

Jesus chapel first regularly founded, 











305. 

Jeswant Ras Holkar defeated, 747. 

Jerman, Mr. his draft for rebuilding 
the Royal Exchange, 486. 

Jewels, valanble, required for pre- 
sents to India, 611. 

Jewellery, the manufactore of pecu- 
culiar to London, 5. 

John, King, granted five charters to 
the cities of London, 445; natare 
of.them, 145, 146. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, monument of, 
in St. Paul's, 279. 





+, inscription by 
Dr. Parr, 280, 

Joiners, Company of, when incor- 
porated, 427 5 their appellation, 
ib. 





Joiners Hall, some account of their 
ancient one, 497, 428. ; 

Joint Stock, the first of the East Ine 
dia Company adopted, 610. 

—— limited at first to four 
* yeurs, ib. 





-, four fleets fitted out and 
equipped by, ib. 
——— ‘the second formed by 
the adventurers, 615. 
list of in the Indian Ree 
gister Office, ib. 
, the third formed by a 
new subscription, 628. 
——— half expended in the 
purchase of the second, ib, 
————_, new, limited to seven 


years, 630. 

Jones, Inigo, surveyor general of his 
‘Majesty's works, 63. 

, appointed to superine 

tend the repair of St. Paul's, 212, 

——. Sir William, monument to 
to the memory of, 280. 

Japahan, an English agent there 
makes a treaty with the King of 
Persia, 61%. 

Judde, Sir Andrew, $76 : his bequest 
to the grammar school belonging to 
the Skinner's Company, S70, 

Judicature of the East india Com- 
pany, bill for regulating, 735. 

Judges of the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, 143. 

appointed to the judicature 

at Madras, 754. 
Sumne river not a strong barrier, 747. 
Juries for trying causes, low elosen, 








Jurors, from whence chosen, 138, 
139. 


Justice Hall, 143. 

Justices of Peace and Quarter Ses 
sious held in India, 703, 

Juxon, William, Bishop, 1945 prow 
moted to Canterbury, ib, 


kK. 


Keegwin, Captain, 659 ; connected 
with the interlopers, 660. 

Keeling, Captain, lades bis ship with 
spices, 606. 





Kempenteldt, Captain, relieves Ma- 
dras, 728. 
Kennington 


INDEX. 
pea lie 


Kent, Edound, Katt of, convicted of 
to’ Gyuur the escape of 
Edward the Second, 








Kentish rem Boroogh, why 10 | Lathom, J: 


called, 60. 
Keatish Spxons, 181. 
‘Kentish men, insurrection of, 169, 
Kua, Bakih, youngest son of Au 
runganbe, 697. 
Kenton, Benja 
Kons Copa Jous, Nanged 
dd, Captain, the notorious, 
at Execution Dock, 681. 

—-. his effects granted to 
Greenwieh Hospital, ib. 

King’s Arms Yard, observations on, 


77. 
King's Beach, Court of, 143. 
———--——, on the Fight, 155. 
King’s Beam regalated, 79. 

Kaevworth, Thomas, Mayor, 470. 
Knights Templars, Priory of, by 

whom foonded, #1. 

Kolves, proof of the early manofec- 
tore of in England, 418; probi- 

Bition against the importation of, 


209, 
Koran, the, Tippoo Saib's cepy of, 
766. 





‘io, some account of 





L 


‘Lady chapel at St, Paol's, foundation 
of, 209. 

Lageua, meaning of the Word, 400. 

Lake, General, since Lord Lake, 746. 

» arrives in India with» 
large force, 728. 

————,, proceeds against Arcot, 












nibuit Street, why so entle 


rare of the soil, 5. 

road made, 88. 

Lamps for 
London described, 7, 6 

Lancasier, Captain, bis unsuocessfal 
voyage to India, 594—G01, 

> Duke of,, threatens the 

Bishop of London, 231. 

Earl of, honoured ax @ 
martyr, 224, 

—— House, disputes of, 167, 


2 











Tighting the streets of | Ley 


them im Luedony Bt. | 


Leatherseller’s Ci ” 
ra rena 





ppecting 392, 
eer ll 
Toy 


INDEX. 


Library at Guildhall, 470; a store- 
houve for clothes, ib. 
of St. Paul's not particularly 
valuable, as it contains bat few 
‘manuscripts, 264. 
, oldest printed books in, ena- 


merated, 270. 
—— of St. Paul’s achoel, 330. 











—— of the India House, descrip- 
tion of, 766. 

Licences to build granted by Charles 
the First, 71, 

Lighting the wetropulis, origin of 
the, 85, ss . 





iam, the gramm: 
er of Saint Paul's 


az. 
Lime Street Ward, its extent, 336; 
aad four common council men, 


ib, 
Lincoln, Henry, Earl of, distinguish- 
ed. great! 
buried in 
Lincoln's Inn 
62. 


the Welsh wars, 
dy Chapel, 297. 
fields, increase of, 





out, i 
Linens, lawns, and cambrics, super- 
‘seded by India calicoes, 621. 
Lisbon becomes the resort of trad- 
crs, from every part of Europe, 


Lisson Green augmented, 180. 

Litany first chauuted in St. Paul's in 
the English language, 232. 

Livery stsbles suppressed, 66. 

Lloyd's subscription coffee house and 
committee rooms, 497, 493. 

Loans, deposit for, in St, Paul’s ca- 


thed: 189. 
Locks Fields, the, covered with 
houses, 105. 
Lock up houses, remarks on, 198 5 
number of, ib. 
Lodgings, terms for in London, 14 
Lollard’s Tower, the scene of one foul 
and midnight murder, 320. 
last person imprisoned 














ib. 

Lombards, or Tuscans, originally 
bankers, 497. 

London, or the buildings usual 
known by the name of, 1; situa- 














soil, 35 extent, 4; breadth, ib. ; 
runge of the mercantile streets, 
&c. ib.; principal thoroughfare, 
ib. ; district, 5; what each district 
includes, ib.; nuwber of the 
squares, streets, &e. which it con- 
tins, 6; on the improvements 
which have conduced to the con- 
venience of the inhabitants of, 6, 
7; expenses of repairing the sew- 
&c.7; Iaraps for the purpose 
lighting the streets described, 
ib. ; springs frequently found in, 
105 the centre of commerce, 185 
manufacture, ib.: population, ib. 5 
accommodation for travellers, 145 
tewperature of the air, 15; of the 
growth and progressive improve- 
ments in, 17; ou the period of its 
foundation, ‘ih. ; @ town of the 
Britons before the Roman in- 
i state of during the 
Saxon period, 19; the accession 
of Henry the First beneficial to, 
21; state of in Henry the Second’s 
time, 225 precincts of the Tower 
extended, ib ; the account of in- 
serted in the Doursday Book, £1; 
improvements in during the 
of Henry the Third, 23: cheap- 
ness of house rents in, 245 its 
situation at the time of the pesti- 







































place in Henry the Seventh’s time, 


34; castoms of the citizens, 35; 
state of the capital according to 
the plan of by Ralph Aggas, 45 5 
its conteacted state at the accession 
of # Elisabeth, 4; causes of its 
‘augmentation, 62; removes west~ 
rd, 725 walled city of but = 
filth ‘of the whole, ib.; a head 
too big for the body, ib.; roud 
made, 88; city of, its civil, military, 











1055, 
government of military during the 
Roman domination, ib. 

3K Londen 


sates 
ball, ba 
t+ in the peat 2540, had mo 
more than for ships of 420 wus 
burden, 590, 


+ Henry the First, bin ebarter |, 
concerns 


kee of, 
Second 


charters 
bart rt 
0 ibe; mine to by 
Heory the Thitd, 146, 

» Port of, restriction of the 
— stranger respecting, 199, 
160, 

———, when the greatest show of 
med (rhe 166, 167. 
tation of the Archbisbop: 
Canterbury, soe esos wr 
———, gener! particulars of 
Wards of, $395 ern of ity division, 
into Wares, &e, unknown, ib, 
——) Bishop of, styled Primus 
Baro Regni, 196. 
Jondon Bridge, resiarks an the tides 


ay 3. 
+ building below, 7 
—+——, houses an pulled doen, 


, 8. 

Landan clergy, petition of, 02, 

——— Company, alfa of at the 
completion of the Uninn, 694 

——— Docks, warehouses, and ba- 
aon of, UK. 


submission of the, 
to William of Normandy, 20. 
refused to open their gates 
te the Conqneror, 162. 
seized the keys of the 
‘Tower, 164. 
Long A 


———— string mikers, 440. 
Long Bows, 
reign of Henry the Eighth, 168 
Long Lane, act lor paring, 42, 
—~——— Borough, 60. 


acquirements and 
Lae and other fic fire worm, 


Price of, fixed. in the | 





ANDEX. 


‘Madras, ransomed, andevacuated by 
the French, 710. 

+—— restored to the English, 712. 

‘Madraspatam ceded by the Navy to 
Mr. Day, 638, 

Madrid, its distance from London, 2, 

‘Magdalen hospital founded, 88. 

‘Magic arts, 157. 

‘Magna Charta, 108. 

nificence, Eastern, or 

rare, 647. 

Mahomed Resa Khan, condact of, 
Mr. Hastings towards, 738. 

Miahratta kingdom, the, by whom 
founded, 651. 

Mabratta race, the whole inflamed: 
against the English, 798. 

Mahratta, form @ body of united 
chieftains, 744, 

Mabrattan, power of consolidated, 


China 





Maly soldiers, massacre by; at Palo 
Condote, 693. 

—— trade, centre of, 745. 

Malcolm, Mr. on the extrayagance 
of the signs, 

Malt liqaor, early origin of, 449. « 

‘Malversation in India, awfal extent 
of, 735. # 

chester Square commenced, 98. 

fanor of the Roce Building, 388. 

Manors granted before the Cunqdest 
to St. Pauls, 205, 

Mansham family, from whom spruhg, 






116, 
‘Mansell, Judge, his conduet ta the 
+ accused aldermen, 130, 131; his 
artful subterfages to deceive the 
public, 131. 
Mansion Houte, the, erected on 
piles, 473, 
~ architecture of describ- 
ed, 475, 476, 477. 
Mantle of Tippoo Saib, 768. 
Manufactures of Londen, brief de- 
scription of the, 1%. 
Manuscripts, Malayan, 766. 
Maphuze, Khan, twice defeated.711. 
Marching. Watch, natuye of, $7, $8. 
Marblet. See Mason's Company, 
424, : 
‘Mangalore, one of Hyder’s sea parts 
taken, 35 
irgaret. Queen Dowager of Scot- 
aatrh siz. te 





Marine force, the greatest ever secu 
in Indi . 

Marine Policé Institution, institue 
tion of, 785. 

, the excellence of illus 
trated, 786. ; 
Marlborough House in Pall Mall, 81, 
Marshalsea prison, on the rights of 

155. 


the, ae 
firet exercised at Bom- 


Marti 

bay, 656. 
——— allowed in India, 669. 
Martin, Sir Henry, Judge ot the Ad- 











ign of Elizabeth, 47, 

Lane, St. twenty newly 
erected houses pulled down in, 63, 

Mary Qaeen of Scuts, portraits of, 
455. 

Martin's, St. le Grand, seminaries 
founded in the collegiate church 


curious portrait of bim in 
Hall, 397. 5 
Mary, St. le Bone, seminary found- 
ed, at in 1456, 32. 
Mary, St. le Bone, water conveyed 
from thence to the city, 43, 44. 
Mary le Bone becomes en i 
part of London, 98. 
Marybone gardens shut up, 98. 
Mary, St. Colechurch, = grammey 
schoal fuunded at, 8%. 
Muy, St Overies, Southwark, priory 





f, 39. 
Mason's Company, when incorporats 
ed, 424, 





Mason’s Hall, description of, ib. 
Massacre of the English at Amboyna, 
repatation made for, 638, 
Masses, special, suppressed by ordér 
of the Privy Contil, 233. 
ut down by | proclamation 
throughout the whole kingdom, iby 
Master of the merchant taylor’a 
school, 383. 














tam, station formed there, 
633. 
‘Matthews, Commodore, buffled by the, 
pirates, 724, 
3Ke- Mathews, 


~ INDEX. 


es General, besieges Onore,, 
Mund, Queens hospital founded by 


‘May-day, some aceount of, $6 
May-gaues, 37. 
IMay-poles, some account of, 36, 57. 
Mayiage, 36. 
M 
in the 
Meary the Eighth, $4; remarkable 
aanUscript respecting, Sty 33. 
——, charter for electing one ane 
nually, 108; his wnlimited autho» 
rity, 10B—110, 901, 
—— and aldermen, singular cus- 
tow reepectiig, S86. 
Meer, Cosim, 0 with insolence, 
‘50; his city Patna taken and rey 
captured, 731; retaken by the 
yatiah, ib. 


in white marble to the vir- 
ments of Wiss 


pointed oat, 4, 

‘Mercer's Company, 346. 

—————, beak. belonging 
to, 487. 

Mercer's chapel, iedern, account of, 
350. 

——— school, origin of, 353. 

Mercery, trad 
noster Row, 73. 


64 
Merchant adventurers of England, 
Sus. 
+ fi out ships, and 

open. a trade, within the limiteot 
oupnny's charter, 


Cheaj 
gote 


oaless with tho old Com-| Middl 


7 C47. 
Merchant haberdashers, S64 
strangers, restrictions. of, 
of, 153, 


——— . Taslor's Company, origin 
of, Sit} of whom the said Com 


Pay 
ther and 


spt Sie hk 





INDEX. . 


‘Middleton, Sir Henry, treacherously 3 William Pitt, Earl of Olret- 
seized at Mocha, (08; threatcns| ham; Admiral Lord Nelson, 455. 











to batter the town, ib. Moore, Sit John. his comparison be- 
dies of grief, ib. tween St Pauls schuol and the 

Middleton, Sir Hugh, portrait of, | _ wooden horse of Troy, 330. 

372, Moorfelds, when and by whom built, 
Mildenhall, Mr. travels to the court} 31. 

of the Mogul, 595. ———, brick first made in, 33. 
Mile End and Mile End Road skirt- | ————. what formerly denomine- 

ed with buildings, 103. ted, and how far extended, 157. 
Miliners and haberdashers, curious] Moorgate, the gardens without 


articles vended by, 385, stroyed, 168. 
Military government of London, 105.| Morland, Renjamin, F. It. S. a good 

force of the city, what it] portrait of, 351 

amounted to in 1583, ———, fine painting by, of the 
gorernment, what period it] ‘ Bank, Bank Buildings, &c. 591. 
is probable the city became pos-| Morning prayer chapel and the con- 
session of a, 162. istory of St Paul's, their elegance, 
Militia of the city of London,| 255. 
1 Mornington, Earl of, arrives as GO 
Ministry borrow money of the Com.| | vernor of Indi, 743. 

‘ouncil, 500. Mortality, of London, 15. 
site of, 26, — regular commences 
sin India, learned, and 

orderly, 575, 
ers, oF miliners, origin of the 2 
name, S84. Moscow, distance of from London, 
Model of St. Paul's of beautiful; Mose and Riou, captains, monument 
figure and good proportion, 243,| to the memory of, 282. 
24. Mosse, Jumes Robert, account of tis 
—————— 1 approved by Sir| _ services, ¥83. 
Christopher Wren, #45, Motto, Returgem, inscribed 
——, beautiful, constructed by Sir] the Phoenix of St. Paul’s, £49, 
Christopher Wren, ¥70 Moveable middle-rows, 16. ° 
Mogul ewpire, rapid decline of, 708. | Mud-larks, accannt of them, 781. 
Moira, Earl of, appointed governor-| Mun, Mr Thomas, an eminent mer- 




































general of India, 751. chant, 622. 
Moluccas, the English at, divide the | Munday, Antony, Stow's Continuator, 
trade with the Dutch, 615. wait 223, 








Monasteries, effects of the dissolut and Stowe omit mentioning 
of inthe reign of Henry VILI. 38, the gigantic statues in Guildhall 


Mastery at Chertsey, in Surrey, ; Moree, 148, 
81. Murders, sessions for, 157. 


Monastic institutions retarded the ine | Morsafa Jing enters Pondicherry in 








terests of commerce, &e. 42. great siate, 271; is solemnly’ ia- 
Money advanced by Parliament to | _ stalled on the throne of Decta, ib. 
the East-India Company, 756. ‘Muacats, Arabs, their cruisera intest 


Monks‘of Canterbury, 189. the seas, 723. 

Monk's, General, arifol manqavres | Music, sacred, geucrally Handel's, 
with the citizens, 174, wT. 

Montfichet, castle of, when and by | Musi 3, company of, 436. 
whom erected, 21, ‘Muster of all ho Sidiers ravages 

‘Moouments and ornaments, beantifol, | England under the command of 
219. King James, 173. 

Monaments ot cenotaphe io Guild Motwell Hill water conveged from 
hall, of William Beckford, Jord |  thenge tathe City, 43. ve 

y 











- INDEX, 


Old Bond Street crected, 

Oldborne, now Holburn, 60. 

Old Street, description of in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, 46, 47, 48. 

neighbourhood increased, 








BL. 

———, new buildings near, 102. 

Omen, memorable, ax noticed in 
the Parentalia, 249. 

Opie, Jolin, Esq. interred in St. 
Paul's, $08, 

Opium risen three times its value, 
145 


Organs, the manufacture of peculiar 
to Londun, 12. 

Organ and orguroft of St. Peal’ 
‘91 


, 87 
Orme, Mr. bust of, 766. 
Orphans, cuurt of, 
. 142; where held, ib. 
Osyth, St. priory of founded, 185. 
Outcoper, or common-crier, affice of, 
158. 
Ontery, what meant by the term, 158, 
1. 





it embraces, 





Outward Moor, 157 ; restrictions re- 





mon founderies in Aldgate Field, 


(58, 59. 
Oxford Place, why so called, 388. 
—— theatre at, Gnished, with a 
curious flat root, 296. < 
Oxford, earl, John de Vere, 388. 
————; Edward, ib. 
Oyer, 133. 
—— court of, its use, 148, 
Oyster-shells dug up thirty feet below 
the surface of te ground, 336. 


P. 


Package, 153. 

Package, on the right of, 160. 

Paddington united with the metro- 
polis, 100. 

Pageant of beautiful young virgin, 
‘352. 


Pageantry, how introduced into the 
metropolis, 25. 

Painter-stainers company, its origin, 
420, 4815 short account of, 421. 
hall, situation and de- 
scription of, 421, 42: portraits, 

422, 





















423; the room, 443) 
424; donations, ib. 
Paintings in the enpola of St, Paal’s 














enumerated, 266. B 
—— —, lower parts of 

these perished, ib. 
paid for at 403; 


the squure yard, 267s 

to’fill up the vacant coms 

artments in St. Paul’s offered by 

jit Joshua Reynolds, Angelica 
in, Messrs. West, 

ed by Dr. Tertick, 278. 

———— in the dome of St. Paul's, 
account of, to shew to Queen Anne, 

308. 

ce, beautiful, for the Englise 

vereign, put a stop to, 64. 

———, royal, at Wesminster, by 
whom founded, 21. 

—— in the Savoy plundered by 
the populace, 253. 

of the Bisbup of London, 73. 

Palms, carrying of, on Palm Sunday, 
luid aside, 233, 

Pangrans, two, of Bencoolen, bead 
numerous army, 702; compel the 
English to evacuate Fort Maribu- 
rough, ib. 

Pantheon at Rome suggested the 
idea of St. Paul’s dome, 256. 

Papal authority preached against 
order of Queen Elizabcth, S14. 

—— supremacy for ever abolished 
by parliament, 236. 











&e. rej 

















Pardon Chureby Haugh, near” St. 
PB , S17. 
Pe distance of from London, 2. 





Parish clerks, company of, when inv 
corporated, 449; in what the com= 
puny of consists, ib. ; formerly were 
of more importance tham at pre+ 
sent, 440, 444 ; privileges of the, 
641; portraits, ib. 

—————— hall, situation and de» 
‘scription of, 441. 

——— of St. Andrew, lend purchased 
in, Bt. 

—~—— priests, theirancient revenues, 





iyi. 

Parishes, the sixteen newest, 73. 

——, increase of ninety-seven, 7% 

Parl petition to in 1356, 38. 

Pasliaments, actu ol, for reversing 
the proceedings hy which the fraa- 
chises of the City bad been seized, 
161. Patliameo, 








Fastry cooks, 13. 

Peternoster-row originating in sheds 
for stationers, 319. 

Patten-makers, when incorporated, 
9. 

Patterson, John, Esq. some account 
of him, 411, 412. 

Patriotic ‘fond, when begun at Lloyds, 
1 


Pavement of black and white marble 
in St. Paul's, #77, 

Paviers, company of, 487. 

Paving and lighting, improvernenta in, 
88, 89. 

Paul, St. gigantic statue of, 250. 

Paul's, Father, history uf Trent, to 
whom indebted for, 350. 

—, St cathedral when founded, 
20. 








 charch-yaid, seminaries 

founded in, 32. 

Sts school, brief account 
ot, S21, 3£2 5 further description 
of by Erasmus, 324; regulutions 
seapecting) SUb—Sz? j,numbes of 
children taught the 
rent of the tenement 
longing to, 327; donations which 
have been added tu the origmal 
endowments, 326 ; exhibitions, ib. ; 
ite form and description of the ine 

* terior, $¥8, 329. 

— divided into classes, 

+ 8x9; library attached to, 330. 

+» general manage- 


















ment of, 353. 


INDEX. 


Persian and Arabian Gulphs, trade 
to, 612. 





——— Gulph, clothes sent down 
from Aleppo and Bagdad, 592. 

Persians assisted in an attack on the 
castle of Ormus, fortified by the 
Portuguese, 616 ind surren- 
dered to the Engl 

Pestilence, 26. 

— ‘in 1348 and 1849, descrip- 
tion of, 27. 

Peters, ‘St. Cornhill, a grammar- 
school founded at, $2. 

Petition of the merchants and citizens. 
of London, 30. 

curious copy of, 353. 

of the Skinners company in- 

effectual, 374. 

of the Brewers company, 
402, 403 

Pipley, the port of, Euglish ships to 
resort there only, 624, 

Pirate, supposed English, plonders a 
vestel with pilgrims on board, 677. 

Pirates, numerous and formidable 
communities of, 723, 

— — who could not be brought to 
justice, 627. 

, number of in the west In- 

ies, 680. 
, increase of, upon the Mala- 
bar coast, 707. 

Pitania, quilts of, embroidered with 
silk, 624. 

Pitt, Mr. his famoos Indi Pe 
ferred to that of Mr. Fox, 740. 

——, rejected, and 
the second brought forward, ib. 

—— his bill of 1784, and the 
explanatory act of 1786, 751. 

‘Thomas, grandfather of the 

late Lord Chatham, and proprietor 

‘of the celebrated Pitt diamond, 


684. 

Phaulkon, Mr. or Lord Phaulkon, 
put to death, 667. 

Phirmaunds for liberty of trade of uo 
avail, 657. 

Phirmaund, curious, 665. 

—, the first general, for Eng- 
lish trade, granted, 651. 

Phenix from the flames with 
the motto, accidental cause of, 249. 

—— its dime ind execution, 






























































ib. 
Plague of London, 30. 
——, dreadful, in 1668, 83. 


Plague rages in London with greit 





129. 

_ » privileges and fines re- 
specting, 421. 

Plasterers, when incorporated, 429. 

Plan of London, by Ralph Agges, 
reraarks on, 45, 

Plans, the most comprebentive and 
splendid, 101. 

Playhouses, several new, 64. 

, act for restraining the 
number of, 85. 

Plumbers’ company, when i 
rated, 488. aiok 

hall, when incorporated, 











ib, 
Borock) Sir George, marble statue of, 


Polsanings, 157, 

Pope’s ball resisted by the citizens of 
London, 19, 200, 

Polaroon, island of, again seized by 
the Duteb, 651653. 

sland restored to the Eng- 


comes from Lambeth 

‘aul's Wharf, with a cross, two 
pillars, and two poll-azes of silver 
borne before him, #35. 

Policy, a new system of, adopted in 












660. 
Pomp tad Pageantry, particular eas 
tom of, 3: 
Pondichery,” ‘& small village, pur- 
eased from the king of Visapour, 
siege of, 


ised by the 
712. 
taken by the English, 








729. 
Poonah and Hyderabad, 743. 





Pope, satires of, not always sketched 
with the pencil of truth, 360, 

Popes, three, at one time, 191, 

Pope’s, the supremacy, declared to be 
restored, 255. 

Pope’s, the, sentence on Martin La- 
ther’ promulgated at St, Paul's 
Cross, 312. 

Popes nothing more than simple 
bishops of Rome, 313. 











Pontage, 


chapel, hail, 98 
—— tone, grant of for building 
Be. Paul's, 257. 


S81, 
——— of all our sovereigns from 
‘Williars the Third, 364. a 


rpomen Tyrrel, Sr Saraaas 
ir Maitiew Hale, Sir Wadhom 
Sir Joba Keyl 


ford, Sir William Morton, Sir 
in Wilde, Sir Jolm Ve Sir 
‘Timothy Littleton, Sir Hugh Wynd- 

Edward Turver, Sir Ede 
ward Thurlend, Sir Robert Athyns, 
Sir Willinm Ejlis, Sir Francis North, 


Baron ot Guildford ; Sir Hemenge |, 


Finch, Bath of Nottingham, avd 

Lord Chancellor, 44 455. 

——— depwsited in the kitchen, 454. 

——— in the great hnjt, the 
Third and Queen Mary, 

——— in the Lord-mayor’s court, 
Jodge Hale and Eatl Camden, 

460,» 


\ese form numerous settlements 
Legeel —_ hi 
—— monopoly in. India insup- 
portable, 18. 


a 


i 
1p 


i . 


laler 
iu 


si 





INDEX, 


Proclamation sgainst new buildings 
and inmates, 50 (note.) 

of Edward III, respect- 

ing the use of bowearrows, &c. 165. 

‘against shooting with 

hand-guns, #35. 

Protector Sumnerset, 45, 

Protestants, French, 80. 

Prothonatory, 140, 

Provosts, London governed by, 107 
when the name of appeass to have 
been diopped, ib. 

Public works, 64. 

Publication, first, which was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, 433. 

Palpit in St. Paul’s carved by Wyatt 
und an ingenious Frenchman, 276. 

Palteney family, from whom sprung, 
116. 

















——, Sir Jobn, four times mayor 
of London, his statue, 225. 
Pie Poudre Court, 153. 


Q 


Quakers, thei and means best 
adapted to convert the Gentoo hea- 
thens, 799. 

Quedah’ merchant captared by Cap- 
tain Kidd, 681. 

Qacen and both houses of parliament 
present at St. Paul’s, 248, 

—— Anne, statue of, in the front 
of St. Paul’s 309; satiricul lines 
upon by Dr, Garth, ib. 

Elizabeth, noble example of, 








210, 
—— of Edward II. an affront of- 
fered her, 164. 
Queenhithe, market of, 395. 
, chatter, respecting the 
purchase of to the City, 146. 
ard, whence it derived 
its name, S42. 
Quinzieme, nature of, 23. 
Quorum, 124, 
Quo warranto, writ of, 161, 168. 











R 


Rage far building revived at the close 
of the war, 98. 
Rare, king’s minstrel, founded the 
ory an 
jomew, 21, 


hospital of St. Bartho- |: 


Ram-Rajah, the, or Hindoo king 667. 

Randolpb, John, Bishop, 196. 

Raymond, Captain, the untorvanate, 
6ul. 

Recapitulation, brief, of the present 
volume, 799. ; 

Recorder, by whom appointed, 193 5 
necessasy qualifications for, and 
nature of hisvffice, 1b. ; amount of 
his salary, 133, : 

Red Lion Street, how formerly site» 
uted, 47. 

Red sea, Sir Heury Middleton re- 
turns to, 608. 

wine, cases of, sent as presents 

to the Great Mogul, 611. 

ts, auxiliary, 174. 

Registrar, nature of his office, 187, 
138. 

Regratings, 157. 

Regulation, judicious, for the remo 

&c. $0, 31, 

Regulations, recent, of the govern 
went of India, 751, 752. 

——— new, of the India trades, 
133. 

Remembrancer, 143, 

Repairs ot St. Paul's cathedral rev 
commenced, 213. 

Requests, courts of, nature of it ex- 
plained, 141 ; its origin, 1425; how 
far it extonds, ib. 

Residences, nrchiepiscopal, and epis- 
copal residences, 41 ; of abuts and 
and priors, ib, 

Retail business in Londow, remarks 
‘on, 13, 

Revense in India not increased audez 
Lord Cornwallis, 742. 

Revenues of St, Paul’s confiscated, 
213, 

Reynere, Richard, one of the first 
sheriffs of London, 108. 

Reynolds, 
in St. 

Rhenish wines, how sald in the reign 
of Edward 11L 396, 

Richard the Second, -new charter 
granted by, 1615 of what it con 
sists, ‘151, 132. 

Richmond, dake of, a proprietor of 
India stock, 735. 

idl ‘2 Nichelas, bishop, 192 ; burnt 
at the stake, 193. 

|-———, bishop, preaches in his rocket 

without cape or vestment, 933. 
3Le Rigaud, 






























INDEX. 


Rignod, painter of Providence, Taino: 
cence, PAvisdom, end Happiness, 
46 


Rival Honses, 167, 

River police, secount of, 775. 
—— pirates, 

Plunder, enormous amount of, 














783. 
Robbery, most atrocious, committed 
in St, Paul's church, 305. 
Rebert, surnamed Germ 
bishop of London, aceoout of, 182. 
Robinson, Mr. city surveyor, rebuilds 
nearly the west side of the “Ex- 





> 488. 

ie celebrated Sir Thomns, ap- 

inted ambsssador to tho Great 

gu, oF king of India, 613, 
obtains several favours 














able for the Company, ib, 
Rohilla war, the, formally condemn 
ed, 737, 


Rohillas, the, form themselves into 
state, 708, 

Rokeslie, Gregory de, some account 
of, 24. 


Roll of necusations, 130. 

Rolle on the burning of London, 74. 

Roma Spiridione, how he came to be 
employed in England, 386, 

Roman antiquities, 19. 

——— Samp, conjectures concern: 
ing one, 19, 

—— Landon, observations on, 19, 

Rome, Imperial, 106, 

——— Its distanée from London, 
2 


Rood, the, in St. Paul's, with: Mi 
and John, and all other images 
Pulled down, 22. 

— of grace, of crucifix, from Bax+ 

ley, shewn openly at Paul's Cross, 
3. 











Roof, great of St. Paul's made in 
Yorkshire, #18. 

Roots, on the measuring of, 155, 

Rose window, the, a remarkable ob- 
ject, 216. 

Rotunda in the Bank desoribed, 
56x, 

Royal Exchange, Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham’s will conceming it, 4815 

haste with which it was ereted wn- 

favourable to its stability, 439; 

peti to have it repaired, ib; 

rebailt in 1666, ib, 














‘and 
Ryswick, peace of, 677. 


s. 


Sabeans, the principal medium of ine 
tereourse piers Banter sod 
Western Sat, 

Sables, whea wor, 373. 3 





fa, i. 5 how l. 
Salter’s Hall, ancient | 

reas a bs one destroyed 
» its sitmation, 

‘iption of its. ib. 
eee 
u i, he 
Sov Bermondsey, prioty of, 














of ite 





INDEX, 


a. 
ps un what consideration the 
Tight of was confined 0 the city, 


sels of merchant taylor's school, 


2 arse, Pauls school, regula- 
tions and restrictions off 986, S27. 
School, St. Paul's. Seo St, Paul's 


sscliool. 

Schoolmaster of St. Paol’s, qualifier 
tions necessary to, S24. 

Seot and und lot contributions, 145. 

Scot-ale, 145. 

Screen, remurkably elegant, 219. 

Serivener's Company ot, what origi- 
‘gintally denominated, and when in- 
corporated, 429. 

Scuiile hunters, why 30 called, 722. 

Seulptares, by Strang and othery ven 

rics of, 25) 

Sea. and air comoon to all 00/393. 

beach at the depth of forty feet 
‘under St. Paul's, 247, 

coal, duty levied on by parlia~ 
mont, 244; 

Seagrave, de Gilbert, Bishop, 189. 

Seashels, periwinkles, and found un- 
dernenth St. Paul's, 2476 

Seamen, disabled, officers, and  pri- 


vate soldiers, subscriptions for, 44, 
Sebantian, son of Chabut, return to 
England, 589, 





executes the unfortunate 
Fac of Sir Hugh Willough- 


anaes, ox ler ofthe bal, 138. 
Secret service money 


pany, 
Seminaries in St, Paul's churchyard 
founded in 1456, in the colle; pie 
Fg of St. Martin’s le Grand, ib. 
ys, the murder of the sick in the 
ital at Vellore, 749. 
—— ‘common nature of his office, 





Serjeants at mace, 138. 

Sethaud, an Armenian merchant, G99. 

‘Serwyapauu stormed by the Britis, 
144. 








presence at Pat Jromsy 31. 
— ast — Censs’coutinued 








UH near fire ‘telat ‘aight, 
Service Book, {he new ofthe Cin: 


‘mon Prayer first used in St. Pauls 
and other churches, ib. 
Semions House, new, on Clerkenwell 
Pieces enterprising founder of 
ec, tho 
the Mi 








rangeh, 659. 

aarti tics” ag 
iene onl nee forts, 
Shab, Abi re. 


ibas, Emperor of Persia, 
wards the English, 616, a 
Sha, Allum, the Emperor, 739, 
» his capital of “Dai 
mastered, ib, 
civil war 


Shah, Jehan, Emperor, 
among his ‘os, oar. 
all his four sons claim 
the Mogul Empire, ib: 
Sharp, Mr William, lis talents in the 


\vistoric line, 463. 
Woe Sir ce ae fine pleture of 


si td Cetra a pa ee 


Read 
Sheridan, Mr. defends the Begam 
Princesses, 740. 

Sheriff, office of, 123; mode of 
choosing, 125, 1764 election’ of, 
1265 etter of the, 127, 

Sheriffs cour, yature of explsined, 


suit numerous, in Merchant Tay- 
loll, 364. 


stipe three sent out Ws the East Th- 
ies in 1591) 594, 


Shipwrights, Company of, how edm- 
438, 











‘Shiow Lane, statute for paving, #2. 

Shoemaker. See cordwainers, #20. 

Shoes, piked, remarks on, bs 

ret ri London, geaoral description, 
io ‘1 


of, 

Shore, the lovely Sane, does penance 
at St. Paul's Cross, SI. 

Shieine of St. Erkenwald, 218, 

Shrowdes, a place of resort” wear 
Paul's Crow in bad weather, 


316, 
Ahunnmites, 











INDEX. 


Spiller, Mr. John, 
Pahailentbe Seed, 290. 

pire of St. Paul’s unnecessarily 
high, #14, 

Splendoar, prodigees of, in St. Paul's, 
218. 





ing Gardens, description of, in 
Steen Elizabeth's time, 48. 
‘Springs frequently found in London, 
10, 


Spurr roney collected in St. Paul's, 
220, 


Squares in London, general descrip- 
tion of thé, 6. 

Stadtholder, the late; and his family, 
478. 

‘Staimes Forest and warren, 146. 

Stamp Duties, act passed for enlarg- 
ing, 517. 

Stanhope, Lord, introduces an act to 
fiz the value of gokd coin, 550. 
Star Chamber, decree against Ei 

‘tuallers, Vintners, &c. 


————, court of, redress the 
tizens, 200. 
Starch-makers, 











when incorporated, 


State coach, Lord Mayor's, descrip- 
tion of, 118. 

Statesmen, list of, consigned to the 
flames of Hell, 226, 

Stationery’ Company, their ancient 
origin, 429; when incorporated, 
ib.; singular charter granted to 

the members of, 429, 430, 481 ; 
when they obtained the grant of a 
livery, 431 ; receipt of the Lord 
Mayor to the, 

Stationers’ Hall, situation of, 433; 
to whom it originally belonged, 
ib. ; description of the exterior, 
ib. ; of the great room, 483, 484 , 
court room, 434; stuck room, 435 ; 

its in, 434 4355 improve: 

» 436. 

registers of, 432. 

Statistics, general character and poli- 
tical importance of Middlesex, 700, 

Statues, colosenl of St. Peter, St. 
James, and the four Evangelists, 
251. 























, eminent specimens of an- 
cient art, 448. 

Statate, De Terris mensurandis, en- 
forard, 69. 








statue of | Statute, important to the welfare and 


credit of the Bank, 511. 
Statutes and customs of St. Paul’s ca- 
thedral, 189. 








Statues of Edward the Firt, Ed- 
watd the Third, Henry the 
Fifth, Henry the Sixth, Edward 





the Fourth, Edward the Fifth, 

Heury the Seventh, Henry the 

Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Queen 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth, Jamcs the 
First, Charles the First, Charles 
the Second, James the Second, 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, 
George the First, George the Se- 
cond, and George the Third, 
492. 

Statutes of St. Paul's school relative 
to the Chylde Bishop's sermon, 
230, 

Staverin, Admiral, a Dutch naval 
officer, 734. 

Steele, Sir Richard, portrait of, 485. 

Steeple of St. Paul's first illuminated, 


236. 

St. Stephen, the colleginte chapel of, ~ 
when tounded, $0, 

Stephen indebted to the citizens for 
for his throne, 163. 

Stephenson and Surman, Messrs. am- 
bassadors to Dethi, 698. 

Stepney connected with Mile End, 
103. 














and Poplar, their advantaj 
from the vicinity of the Docks, 
104. 





augmented, 80, 

Stock offices in the Bank, 563. 

— Exchange, description of, 573. 

- Jobbing, to whom applicable, 
581. 

Stocks market rebuilt, 473, 744. 

the South Sea, not transferablé 

at the Bank, 575. 

value ever fluctaating, 5763 

manner of buying, ib. 

, comparative value per cent. of 
the principal, 578. ; 
+, explanatory statement relative 
to, 574. OF 
Stone first nsed for building ‘houses in 

London, 22. 

——, highest in St. PauPs faid by 
Mr. Christopher Wren, the survey. 
ors so, 248. : 

‘Stone 

















Necy of St. Paul's, extensive 
and impressive view from, £73. 

Stones brovglit {row Normandy, £07, 

ion’ Darou! 





Ue, ib, 
Storm of thonder, dreadful, 187. 
Stow on the fire at St, Paul's, 214+ 


Strand, its sitwation in the time of 


Queen Kizabeth, 48, 
—— hoblemens' houses near the, 
79. 
——> entrance into, enlarged by 
Picket Street, 14. 
, Bridge, begun. 104. 
Suattord Place built, 97. 
Strays, charter of Edward the Fourth 
respecting, 15%, 
Streets paved and widened, 72. 
adenball, Bishopsgate, Fen- 
shurch, Jost their trade, 73, 
—— of the ely, curious fact re 
specting, alter ‘the fire, 76. 
———, number of erected, 82, 
pact for collating: a a 
, the first new pay 
Seringors, 496, 
Bei General, crosses the Cavery, 











Suuieley, Dr. his conjectures on the 
Rround:plot of ancient London, 


Streets in London, general descrip. 
tion of the, 6; manner of light 
ing, 8 j width ef the, 9, 

Submision, degrading of King John, 


Suburbs ot London, increasing state 
of, 64. 





necessarily ex: 

tended, 74, 

Suburbs of the Metropolis seerean, 1 
"9. 


Succadania, diamonds, bezoar stoues 
procored there, 613, 

Sulfolk sireet erected, 93, 

Sujah ul Dowlah, defeated, 731. 

Sultan Guelemot, the, deposed, 70%. 

inland of, its teecories, O12. 

Sows to be paid by each parish to 
their minister, 201, 

Sunbury, cliorch and manor of, 267. 

Sunday Tolls enacted, 93. 








ssi, tegen 
synttieid'a Se Baal agi | 


T, 


Table ctoths fr th Commi 
dered by oper rani 

Tackle Put 442, 443, 

i a Earl of ‘Sorento 

Tallages ee from the sii 

Tale Chandler's > 


nh which they wees 


tition te Suk | 








Teslde Sinsllanaas Sir Robert, ‘St ae 
tung. at 
alt wi the ranthen’ i =| 





INDEX, 


‘Teignmouth, Lord, on the moral cha- 
racter of the Hindoos, 797, 

‘Temple of Peace, 26%. 

Temples, Grecian, limited by strict 
roles, ib, 

Tempest, a great, with thunder, 
210. 


T., ssoatact, stoppage of resisted, 


Terminer, 133, 
‘erminer, court of, for the trial of 
criminals, 143 ; judges of, ib. 

Tertitory of the’ India Company, 
onerthird of, a jungle for wild 
beasts, 741, 

Texts of scripture against images 
gritten upon the wall of churches, 

‘Thomas Khali Khan invades Todia, 
708. 








ravages Delhi, 
ib, 

——————_ compels the 

of all territory westward of 

ib, 5 returus to Persia, ib. 

Thames, River, the, its course, 25 








ders of it are occupied, 5. 
————— —,, on the conversator- 
ship of the, 155 
‘Thames-street, remarks on, 77. 
‘Thermometer, state of in London, 


17, 
Thanksgiving, general, for the king's 
recovery, 3U8. 
Thorney, the original name of West- 
minster, 20, 
Thieves, 153. 
Thorne, Mr. Robert, Merchant Tay- 
lor, 555. 
Thoroughfures in London, the two 
principal, how denominated, 4.4 
‘Three per cent. reduced office, 566, 
—_ consul office erected 
by Mr. Suane, 564 
consul dividend of- 
fice, ib. 


Throne of Tippoo Suih, 768. 79. 
‘Thynne family, from whom sprung, 
116. 





Ticket porters, by whom appointed, 
and how employed, +42, 443. 

Tides at London Bridge, 3° 

Tilbury Fort, distance from by the 
old and new road, 770, 

, camp at, 174. 








Tillson, Mr. Joho, on the general 
depth of the foundations below the 
surface of St. Paul’s church-yard, 
265. 

Tiesplate workers, when incorporat 

459. 


Tippoo Saib succeeds Hyder Ally, 
139. 





— delivers up his two -sous 
as hostages, ’ 
—— ni 
in 1796, 743. 
attempts to introduce & 
French army into India, ib, 
slain making ® desperate 
resistance, 744, 
, his dominions divided, 





ry preparations of 











ib. 

Tippoo's long tyger guns, 764. 

Tikehbela chapel crested, a. 

Toubacco-pipe-makers, when incorpo- 
rated, 459, 

Toll on merchants goods directed by 
Edward the Third, 29. 

Tolls, ow the levying uf, 96. 

‘Tom of Westminster, the great bell, 
80 called, 272. 

Tomb of « boy Bishop in Salisbary 
cathedral, 250. 

Tower of Londen enlarged, and the 
precincts of, extended in 1190, 
22, 23, 

Tower, ceutral, of St. Paul’s erected, 
209. 





Torture horrible and slow, 618. 

Tower, ruined of St, Paul's, blown 
up with gunpowder, 245. 

Towers of St ’s church architec- 
turally described, 251, 

Tower, White, wheo and by whom 
constructed, 21. 

strect Ward, whence it de 

rived its name, 336; how divided, 














ib. 
Trade to India, idea of abandoning 
to the East Indies, fixed by 
ment te one Company, 636. 
India, majorities for retain- 
ing, 736. 
Trades, increase the, sbip s0 called, 
607. 
Traitors, charter of Edward the 
Fourth respecting their effects, 
2. 
rained bands, 173; march oat to 
the Earl of Essex, 174; new moe 
3M delled 














, INDEX. 


detled, 175; number of in Soutti- 
wark, &e. Ke. Ib. 

‘Transactions in Lendon during the 

barons, 163 ; daring the 
Brench wary, 165s during the wat 
‘of the rival honses, 1675 
the insurrection of the Kentish 
men, 169. 

‘Transfer offices, regulations for con- 
ducting the business of, 364, 

‘Transgressions, 157. 

‘Travellers, mccommodations i the 
Metropolis, 14. 

‘Treasures, splendid, of St. Padl's, as 
given by D 

‘Treaties with 1 
and Bantam, 603 

, Robert, painter of architec 
ture, and master of the paper 
stuiners, 248. 

‘Trevancore, Rajah of, attacked by 
‘Tippoo, 743. 


English, ib, 

‘Trin! of the Lord Dank for murder 
ing the Bank of Englanil at Gro 
coe's Hall, 508, 

Trinobantes, 184 

‘Trivada, town and pagoda of, ‘taken, 

‘Tronage, 153. 

‘Trophy room at St. Panl’s, 70, 

‘Trophies obtained frum Tippuo Saib, 

att 
0 
dh 









le, S28, 
Kings of Aches 








-, supported by the 


‘weight thought fo be the stad 
1d weight of the cits, 136, 
Troy, the wooden horse of, coumpared 
to St. Paul's school, 350, 
Trumpington, William, de (note) 
4. 


2. 

Tosmult against the partisans of Wick: 
Ti, 282, 

Tumults, several at St. Paul's Cross, 
314 

Tange, name of # prison in Corabill, 


‘Turners, Company of, when incorpo- 
rated, 456. 

‘Teclve bontlees set a blazing, und 
twelve hogshends of wine given te 





the public, 312, 
‘Tybary Toropike, wooden cottages 


at, 100, 
‘Twellth nights, 13. 
Tycho Wing, portalt of, 455. 
‘Tyger, musical, 768. 


Tae alee ately eee 
wu. 


beer 427; nature of their 
Unifocmity, general, of woratilp tas 


blisbed, #5. 

rari 4 

aan dia 

Upholder's, Coepeny ot 

‘Usurers excommunicated, 150. 
v. 


Vaccination, 15, 

Van Dykey, Sir Amthany, the cele 

Gants eet hee neal 

Pesta , 

Veni, Mr. arrives, at Celowld 
73, - * 

Verelst, Sion, the orlebeaied tral 
‘and Bower-paluter, 955); Willian 
Necoles fe ‘ 

Vaulting oft. Pat's s 
cathedral, $03 

ae Bank, of mw 
tres oy , 

v curious fact respertia| 

fat of Londons 49) 9 
Vellore utny aid muha. 


Vecis cootace sane did 


Coluin Tanks 5 Mantolent 
ot Sane Shaw or 
taro 
tiny rae ee w = 


INDEX. 


¥ico-comites, 107. 
Viewry, Lord Howe's, large aub- 
ng after, 494. 
Vigils, s, feasts on the, described, 73. 
v lng 


, remote, of St, Mary-le-bone, 
Vienna, diatence of from Loudon, 
2. 





Villages, distance of St, Martin’s and 
‘St. Giles’s in the Fick 
Vincent, St. Earl of, pictare of the 

gallant, S68. 

Viner, Sir Thomas, portrait of, 372. 

—, Sir Robert, lord mayor, his 
tended statue of Charles the 

nd, 474, 
Vineyard, the, near Resomond's 108, 








Vintner company, of what originally 
composed, 395; the privilege of 
retailing wine, $96; presentment 
male by the attorvey-gemeral a- 

» ib, by whem governed, 


hall, description of the exte- 

rior, $96; of the interior, $97. 

Vintey Ward, origin’ of the name, 
338. 





gai 
398, 





Virgin, various statues of, 98. 
Voice, a terrible and unknown, 186. 
Volunteer regiments of the city of 
London, their origin 178; num- 
bers of ench regiment, 179. 
Voyage to the East Indies, 505. 
First, to the East Indivs, 
names of ships composing, 604 ; 
their cargoes for exportation, ib. ; 
Second, 604. 
of Captain Lancaster, highly 
prosperons, 603. 

Third, of the Company's sub- 
scrip fur, 665; reaches the 
Moluceds and the Spice Islands, 
606. 




















——- the Siath, vewels taken up 
tor, 647; abject to establish a 
trade to the Red Sea, ib. 

the Seventh, fo obtein « trade 
by force, 608; plan carried into 

+ effect, ib, 

——— the Eighth, ships engaged in, 

609. 











to Persia, facilitates the par. 
chase of silks, 616. 

Voyage to Batavia, Bantam, and 
Bengal, 733. 





Voguge the the Ninth made in » single 

i 

Vayegerfited out by different asso- 
Ciations, ib, 


Ww. 


Waifs, charter of Edward the Fourth 
respecting, 159, 
Waliesok. W ‘Ward, whence it took its 
name, 
Walden, Roar de, short account of, 
190, 


Waldken, bishop, some sscount of, 





4 Walters to St. Peul’s, lines on the, 


184. 





—— Paul’s, partiou- 
Jars of, #21, 


Walsingham, Sir Francis, body of, 
buried by stealth, 225. 

Walworth, Sir William, his funeral 
pall preserved, 363. 

Wandewash, battle of, 728. 

Wapping, the popularity of very re 
cent, 57. 

Ward mote lists, 133, 

, courts of, 184. 

Ward officers, ib. 

Wards, on the division of the 
of London into, $36, 3345 toosl 
situations of the, $34, 

Warehouses, East India, in London, 
account of, 771, 179. 














exoape the 





fire of London, 631. 

Warrants, return of 143. 

War between the Portuguese and the 
Duteh at the time of the Restura- 





Ses manufactured in London, 


Wachigs at the dead before barisl, 


189. 
Watchinen of the metropolis estimate 
of, 1 





—, corrupt, account of, 777. 

Water Lane, act pened for paving, 
43. 

—— the blood of Landon. 74, 


——— origin of the pleutilul sup- 


ply, ib. 
"sms 





Water 


INDEX. 


Woteraponts, penthouses, ke 915 | 
a Dall nature of bis fice, 
als, eA 


43, 
Waterahre company last pat 
wrceedeney, 4604 ball 
renitice not te have 
the ewe = bowt til seventeen 
eard of age, $46. 
——complnints ogainst how 
to be amd, 4455 rulen and orders 


Watson, me hbeily and Colonel Clive, 
invest nd reduce Calcutta, 726. 
Wax-chandlers company, whien ineors 
porated, 416; period when wast 
niuinbers were censured, 416, #17. 

~ ial, short account of 
it, 417. 

Wealth, effects of the diffusion of iw 
London daring the reign of Queen 
Blieabeth, 50. 

Wears, King Jobn's bis charter for 
removing, 145, 

Weavers, guild of, in Landon, 348. 

= coupuny, what formetly 
called, 448; ben first incorpo 
rated, ib 5 regulations ‘respecting, 
423, 429. 

Wall, situation aud descrip 
tion of it, 428. 

Woddel, enptain, and others, allowed 
@ seperate trade to the Bast-Lndies 
for live yeurs, 624. 


Jey mayor, 470. 
‘eneral, (now Duke) first 
b 


Westeute, captain, killed in the battle 
of the Nile, monument te the ae~ 
miory 1, YB, 

West ‘end of the town, what it jn- 
clades, 6 


iginally 
reat hall at, by whoni 

—; the first alterations i, 
minster and Southwark enlarged, 


Abbey, new area made 
on'the north side of, 10. 


a 





wit bering Mery. ees i 
for view apc e 
be oo Yeon 
Howard, en a. 


Woes how to —s ee by 
et of parliament 
‘Woittiglon the elebrased Six Rich 
(d, 447. 
Wickli? examined at St. Paul's, 23 
‘hima of he Thank Con 
pany, 3 


eset Gran ‘an 
he 
Wintam the * Cherters com 
firmed hy, 144. 
“egy og 8 
length picture 
half bength pier 
ture. of, 56%, 


—————— > # marble, stare 
of, 5555 inscription on the pede 
of te 


‘Thirds 49%. 

Wiltshire and Ormoud, Barl of, 34% 

Windmills, several former Eo 
Fibury Square now 

White Tower constructed by Wiles 
of Nesmandy, Qh. 

Winchester Hetoe, Lo 

Wine, 19% 

—— cellais under cathedrals, 281. 

wi ‘the wale 


Wire-drawing, 153. 


— drawers, S96. 
rrr wbea incorporated, 
Witcheralts, 





INDEX. 


‘Witcherafts, 157, 


Weod Afongen, wien incorpotaigd, 


war 168 


| Weiss, returns of, 153, 

Wyet, Sir Thomayy. insurrection of, 
yoo. 

Wyth, curious custom respecting, 36, 


—,'man for remored from Beages 


to Westminster, 28. 


Woollen, general we of formerly in 
London unfarourble to elenaliten, 


Wala Ciaaphgy of, some account 


of, 429, 
Wre 





13. 


——$ _——., pjiinion of the 
general division of the body of Ste 


Pan's, 260, 461. 








on his tomb, £92, 


, necount of his 
U2, 293, 204, ¥99, 296, 297, | 


wi 
290, 499. 





Wren, Sie Christopher, singnlar dream 


of, 994, 
Wright, Micbuel, a paiater 435. 


Sir Christopher, censures the 
original construction of St. Paul's, 


. inscription up- 


Y. 


York, Archbishop, convicted ofa de- 
our the escape of Ede 

jecond, 189, 

York, the city, formerly surpasied 
London, #0, 

York, House, dispates of, 167, 

Yonge, De, case of, selling guineas, 
(DAD; uo existing statute against, tb. 








Z. 


ren Elieabeth ae the trade 
t Indios, 






lah, 743 5 
“minntes, 744. 
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A 
Avvo, George, Bishop, 193, 


194. 

Abdul, Gopher, 677. 

Acheley, Roger, Lord Mayor, 
35. 

Acons or Acres, Thomas of, alias 
Becket, 347. 

Adams, Major, 731. 

Aelmer, John, Bishop, 193. 

Etherqiue, Countess, 135, 136. 

Agges, Rabert, 422. 

Auker Smith, Mr. 463. 

Anwar, Odean Khan, 714, 715. 

‘Alfhun, Bishop, 182. 

Alfstan, Bishop, ib. 


Alfwaul, the last Saxon Bishop of | BI 
ib. 





‘Ardeme, Ralph de, 340. 

» Thomas de, ib. 
Arundel, Thomas cle, 190. 
Ascough, Philip, 332. 

Atenga, Queen of, or the Ranee, 


707. 

Atkins, Mr. Alderman, 756. 
Augustine, St. 190. 

Azem, the Sultan, 697. 


B 


Bacon, John, R. A. 456. 

Bagford, Mr. John, 44. 

Bagshaw, Mr. 388. 

I a oy 
lock, fe de, Bi 188. 

Bampton, James, 786. r 








Bancroft, Richard, Bishop, 163, 

Banks, John, R. A. 465. i 

Barbary Rovers, 614. ‘ 

Barkha, Sir Edward, 164. + 

Barlow, 422. 

Baron or Barnes, Witiam, Bishop, 
1 


Barwell, Richard, 736. 

Basset, Fulco, Bishop, 188. 

Beauchamp, Sir John, 223. 

Becket, Gilbert, 107. 

Bedford, Earl of, 66. 

Beechey, Sir William, 464, 

Belmeis, Richard de, 321. 

» Hugh. ib. 

Bently, Thomas, 331. 

Blois, de Henry, Bishop, 185. 

londell, Richard, 331. 

Bond, Sir George, 56. 

Bornefard, Mr. Hiency, 641. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 711. 

Bowland, Mr. 791. 

Bowling, Alleys, 65. 

Boydell Alderman, 434, 438, 

Bradford, Dr. Samuel, 334, 

Braybrook, Robert de, Bishop, 
190, 

Bridgen, William, 460. 

Briset, Jordan, 21. 

Brithelm, Bishop, 182. 

Bubb, Mr. G. B. 457. 

Bubbewith, Nicholas de, Bishop, 
190, 

Bushevit, Andrew, 107. 

Buckingham, Villiers, Duke of, 
7 








9. 
Buckinghamshire, Earl of, 755. 
Burampooter, 698 
Burchell, 127. 
Burce, William, 470. 
Burton, Williasa, 330.. r 
Butler, 
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Butler, James, Earl of Ormond, 
350, 

Byntworth, orWentworth, Robert 
“Ge Bishop, 189. 


Cc 


Cadell, Thomas, 434. 

Calamy, Benjamin, 331; 
Camden, William, 330. 
Campden, Lord Viscount, 64: 
Carnac, Major, 730, 731. 
Caruian, Mr. Thomas, 432. 
Catton, Charles, 422, 423. 
Ceolbert, naps 182, 
Chamberlain, Drs Hugh, 507. 
Chanda Sabeb, 714. 

Charles, George, 333, 

Chester, Sir Robert, 442. 

cheley, Archbishop, 435, 
Chicheley, John, 416. 

Child, Sir Josiah, 660. 

Chishall, Joh de, Bishop, 188 
Clare, Earl of, 71. 

Clarke, Alured, 331), 

Chretay Lieutenant General, 


Clifford, Richard, Bishop, 199, 

Colquhoun, Dr. 1 

Compton, the Right Hon. Spen- 
cer, 331. 

Cooke, Captain Jolt, 289. 

Cooper, James, Esq: 70. 
Cornwall, Richord,: Bark of, 146. 

Cottington, Lord, 634, 

Courtney, William, Bishop, 190. 

Cowpei 

lon, de Duke of, 462. 


Cromicholme, Samuel, 332, 
Cromwell, Oliver, 641, 
645. 
















643, 


Sir William, 


D 


Damer, the Lon. Mrs. 465, 
Dance, Mr. George, 473. 
James, Earl of, 331. 
Davies, Sir Thomas, 331, 


Mayor, 














D’ Auteil, Moo, 717. ~ 
iham, Sir 


Draper, Sir Christ: 
Dubbis, Mr. 675. 
Dupleix, Mons. 709. 
Durandus, 321. 


E 
Eadbirthe, Bishop, ee 


Earlton, Mr, 

Ban a "Sen op 
Edmund, Gibson, 195., 

Exstanus, Bishop, 182, 

Edward the Confessur, 183, 

Edwin, Sa Bh pes eo 

Edwin, % Bishop, 1 

Engulfe: Baton, 16% 

Erkenwold, Cank Rishop 
London, account of, 183, 

Ernest, Prince, 478. 

spate” 





Mie jiaenys 

Ethelward, Bishops 

Ethelnoth, Babop, 

rea Kit Lupe 

E Wann, tr OHNE, 

Eustace de Fauconuerg, Bishop, 
187. 

, | Eyre, Si 





ir Simon, 3. 
F 
Facius, Mr. 464. 


‘ib, 

Fielding, Godtrey, 109. 

Finch, Francis, Esq. 70, 

Fisher, Mr, 767, » 
Firebrace, 
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Firebrace, Sir Basil, 688, 
Fittler, Mr. 463. 
Fite Janes Richard, 


Fit 


Bishop, 


Hugh, Robert, Bishop, 191. 

‘Neal, Richard, Bishop, 186. 

Stephen, 321. 

Fleet, Sir John, 426, 

Fletcher, J. 695. 

Fries, Jacques, 406. 

Floyd, Sir Nathaniel, 331. 

Roulke, Greville, the celebrated, 
8 


Frances, Philip, 736. 
Fyannes, Commissioner, 643. 
Fynnes, Lord Commissioner, 






G 


Gale, Rev. Charles, 31. 
le, Roger, 
Gale, Samucl, Fg, 
Gale, Thomas, 332, 
Gate, Sir John, 155. 

Gayer, Sir Jobn, 678. 

Geoffrey, Martal, 22. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 180. 
Gilbert, Robert, made Bishop, 


192, 
Gilbert, Shelden, Bishop, 194. 
Gilbertos Universalis, Bishop, 
85. 
Gill, Alexander, 332. 
Godfrey, Michael, Esq. 500. 
Gough: Matthew, 166. 
Gower, Humphrey, 331. 
Graham, 434, 435. 
Grantham, John de, 355. 
Grant, Mr. 642, 
Graunt, Captain John, 72. 
Gray, William, Bishop, 191. 
Gravesend, Stephen de, Bishop, 
189, 
Green, Mr. Thomas, 790. 
Gregg, Rev. Dr. 331. 
Gregory, Pope, 190. 
Gregory XIf deposed, 191. 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, 481. 
Grimbel, William, 482. 
Grindall, Edmund, Bishop, 193. 
Groom, Porter, 65. 
Guckwar, 745, 








H 


Halley, Dr. Edmund, 332. 

Hamilton, Mr. 699. 

, Gawen, 464. 

Handson, Ralph, 293. 

Hardicanute, 182. 

Hargot, Sir William, Mayor, 447. 

Harper, Sir William, Knt, Lord 

fayor of London, 82. 

Harold Harefoot, 182. 

Harrison, John, 332. 

Hayls or Hayes, 493. 

Hayter, Thomas, Bishop, 195. 

Heathcote, Sir Gilbert, 510. 

Heathebright, Bishop, 182. 

Hickes, Sir Baptist, 64. 

Henchman, Humphrey, Bishop, 
194. 

Henley, Robert, Esq. 70. 

Hill, Richard, Bishop, 192. 

Hobbes, William, 406. 

Hogaith, 422, * 

Holkar, 745. 

Hooper, Dr. George, 331. 

Hoppner, Mr. 464. 

Hudson, Philip, 172. 

Hungerford, Sir Edward, °K. B. 


79. 
Hunter, John, Claudius, 478, 
Hume, Mr. 756, 


I 





James I, 432. 

James, Duke of York, 486, 
Jeffery, Sir Robert, 391, 893. 
Jones, Richard, 332. 

Inglis, Sir Hugh, 755. 
Ingwaldus, Bishop, 182. 
Inigo Jones, 66, 408. 
Jones, Colonel, 643, 645, 
Jones, Mr. Harford, 767. 
Johnson, Rev. James, 331, 
Johnson, Samuel, 330. 

Issa Cooly, 679. 

Judda, 678. 

Jupp, Mr. R. 375, 761. 


K 


, Kemp, Joho, Bishop, 191. 





Lamb, William, Esq. 61. 
Bang, Dr. Jahn, 331, 
Langham, James, 77. 


ngley, Sir John, Mayor, 
332. 


Laud, William, the f 
dere Dikeas 





Mackeras, Colonel, 748, 
Magnavitte, Godfrey, Earl of 
Mahomed, Ally, 714, | 

lahom 7 
Mahomed, Jaffier Khan, 698, 
Mahomed, Mauziin, 697. 
Malim, William, 332. 
Manchester, Earl of, 487. 
Mansfeld, Mr. T. 423, 
Marshal, John, Bishop, 192, 
Marshall, Mr. Brazier, 418, 

ary, Queen of Scots, 364. 
Maria Theresa, 703, 

kre tat 
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‘Osmandas, Bishop, 182. 
Owen, Alice, 403. 


P 


Paget, Sir William, 330. 

Paine, Themas, 524, Mt 

Palton, John, Bishop of Hereford, 
191 


Papileon, Thomas, Esq. 352. 
Parsons, Sir John, 126. 
Paterson Mr. William, 500, 501, 


506. 
Paton, Mr. 464. 
Pett, Sir Peter, 380. 
Pembroke, Earl of, 63. 
Pevn, Jacob, 422, 
| muel, 330, 
Peete, 745. 
Philip, the Catholie King of Spain, 
8 


Pierce, Edward, 423. 
Pindar, Sir Paul, 921. 632. 
Posliwayte, John, 332. 


Pratop Sing, 713. 
Pratt, Charles, 460. 
R 


Ramnarain, Nabob of Patna, 729. 

Ravis, Thomas, Bishop, 193. 

Rennie, John, Esq. 770. 

Renulfe, Bishop, 182. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 491. 

Riccard, Alderman, 641. 

Ricci, Sebastian, 422. 

Richard, Coeur de Lion, 186, 

Richard’ de Gravesend, Bishop, 
188, 

Ridley, Nicholas, Bishop, ejected 
192; burnt at Oxford, 193. 

Rigby, Mr. 756. 

Ritwyse, John, 332. 

Rivers, Lord, 73. 

Roberts, Richard, 333, 

Robinson, John, Bishop, 195. 

Robertus. de ‘Sigello, Bishop, 
185, 

Rolle, Rev. Samuel, 482. 

Roper, William, 441. 

Rupert, Prince, 486. 

Bussel, Joby and Edward, 70, 








Ruthen, Baron, 110. 
s 


Said Sedula, 686. 
Sulabat Jing, 728. 

Simpson, Mr. George, 534. 
Sancta Maria, William de, Bishop, 


186. 

Sacly’s Edwyn, Bishop, 193. 

Sandwich, “Henry de, Bishop, 
188. 

Savage, Thomas, Bishop, 192. 

Sayer, 127. 

Sayers, Charles, 779. 

Scindia, 745. 

Sebert, King, 181. 

Sebba, the East Saxon King, 


182. 
Seid Mohammed, 714. 
Seymour Sir Edward, 669. 
Shaftesbury, Earl of, 77. 
Shaw, Dr. the celebrated, 312. 
—, Sir James, 756. 
Sheldon, Sir Joseph, 321. 
Sherlocke, Thomas, Bishop, 194. 
Sigebert, the Good, 181. 
Sloane,.Bir Hans, 437, 
Smallwood, William, 406. 
Smirke, Mr. 463. 
Smith, Benjamin, 464. 

John, 457. 

, Thomas, 331. 
Smitz, Gasper, 423. 
Somers, Lord Chancellor, 675. 
Somerset, Duke of, 470. . 
Sow, Rajah Sahogee, 697. 
Staunton, Sir George, 629. 
Stock, John, 423. 
Stody, Sir John, 397. 
Stokesly, John, Bishop, 192. 
Stow, 65. 
Strange, Sir John, 331, 332. 
Stratford, de Ralph, Bishop, 189. 
Strickland, Lord, 643. 
Subat Sing, 679. 
Sudbury, Simon de, Bishop, 198. 
Suffolk, Charles Brandon, Duke 

of, 154. 
-, Duchess of, 77. 
Sultan Cucheel, 702. 
Swithulfe, Bishop, 182. 

3N2 
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Sydenham, Colonel, 633, 645, 
Sykes, Rev. Deao, 331, 


T 


Tavernu, 429, 
‘Taylor, Mr. 463. 

——, Thomas, 332, 
‘Trenison, Archbishop, 332, 
‘Terrick, Robert, Bishop, 195. 
‘Thaives, Thomas, 193. 
"Thavenhell, William, 355. 
‘Theodred, Bishop, 182, 
‘Thesiger, Sir Fy ick, 33%. 
‘Thew, Mr, 463. 

‘Thicknesse, George, 333, 
‘Thorold, Thomas, 393, 
Touche, Mons. de la, 720, 
‘Tooke, Thomas, 331. 

‘Trenet, 423. 

Trowbridge, Sir Thomas, 332, 
‘Tuestall, Cuthbert, Bishop, 192, 
‘Tywan, 632, 


Vv 


Vansitart, Mr. 730. 
Vaughan, Richard, Bishap, 193, 
Vicary, Thomas, 409. 

» Sampson, 410, 
Vincent, Rev. 'T. 482. 
Vyner, Sir Thomas, 641, 


Ww 


Walden, de Roger, Bishop, 190, 
Wales, Prince of, 478, 


Walker, Ray Kaa 770 

Woalsinglear, ‘Francis, 598. 

Walworth, “Mayor of Landon, 

Warham, de William, Bahop 
192. 

Wat Tyler, 165. 

Water’ Site, 

Wedderburoe, Alexander, 

Wellesley: Lond, 357 

Wentworth, Robert de, 


Wished, Bishop, 1 

Wilkes, ‘Me. Job 

Wiliams Bicone 
ams, 

Wilmington, Leed, 3314 

bib ime de Henry, 
188, 


Y 


Yakesley, John de, 380, 
York, trary 163, 
—, Duke of, 478, 
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A 


ABBEYS, 39. 

‘Agnes le Clerc, 101. 

‘Agra, 691. 

‘Amboor, 714. 

Aldgate, High Street, 42. 

Aldersgate Street, 59. 

‘Ambadabad, 691. 

Antwerp, 173. 

Arundel Street, 79. 

Ashby Street, Upper and Lower, 
101. 

Assam, 667. 

‘Austin Friary, 39, 


B 
Ballasore, 691. 
Bantam, 647. 
St. Bartholomew’s, 155. 
Battle Bridge, 60—99. 
Bedford House, pulled down, 

102, 
Bekar 680. 
Bengal, 680. 
Bengal, Bay of, 647. 
Bencoolen, 691. 
Bentinck Chapel, 97. 
Bermondsey, 60, 
Bethlehem hospital, 59. 
Bethnal Green, augmentation of, 
103. 

Billingsgate, 67. 
Black rar, 39. 
Boadicea, 19. 
Britain’s Bourse, 62. 
Bridgewater square, 77. 
Browlk, 961. 
Brunswick Square, 102, 
Burton Crescent, 102. 


c 


Cachemire and Candahar, 743. 
Caerleon, 180. 

Calcutta, 680. 

Calicut, 691. 

Cambodia, 652. 

Camden Town, 99. 

Canoul, 717. 

Cape Cormorin, 661. 

Cape of Good Hope, 649. 
Carthusian Friary, 39. 

Cator, 128. 

Cavendish Square, 82. 
Ceylon, Island of, 667—739. 
Chandernagore, 680. 
Chapels, 40. 

Chapter House, the present, 317. 
Charing Cross, 60. 

Chertsey monastery, 181. 
Chutenutte, 680. 

Childwite, 145. 

China, 667. 

China warehouses, 13. 
Chinsura, 680. 

Chusan, 693. 

Cistercian friary, 39. 
Clements’ Inn Fields, 71. 
Clerkenwell increased, 81. 
Cold Harbour, 155. 
Colleges, 40. 

Compton Street, 101, 
Conway Street, 100. 

Copthal Court, 77. 
Cossembuzar, 691. 

Cottages and out-houses, 68. 
Covent Garden, 70. 
Crouched, or Cross Friary, 39. 
Cuddalore, 691. _ 
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Cut glass wareboures, 13. Hertford Strect, 108. 
Cumberland place, 97. 


D 


rae Island of, 051, 
Ne 


hi, 08, 
i. jes Street, 83. 
Teele Regute 7 Hooper fly pet 
Dis, of Divi, land of 700 Hoesen eee 
og House, 46 ol 
Dog and Duck, 98. Headitche 
Dowgate Hil, Gh, Howland Street, 103, 
Duke's Place, 73—155. Hunt Common, 114, 
z Hyde Abbey, 163. 


Fast India docks, 104, Ud 
East Saxons, 181. 


quar Japan, 652. 
Easton Square, 103, ieee 


J St, James's Chay 100, 
F ue, 1A. a 

Fensbary, of Finsbary, 33. : 
into ee errs 
are & 39. 

ish Street, New, 78. , 
Fitzroy Square, 100, Judd Place, 09% 
Flanders, 12. 
Fermosa, 652. K 
Fort William, at Caleutta, 680. | 
Foundling Fields, the, 101. Karical, 721, 
Fonndling Hospital, 102, Kershna, 721, 
Fox, Romish, 38. 
Friaries, 39, L 


Lambeth, 5. 

St, Lawrence's, 25. 
Leadenhall Street, 61, 
Lee River, 3. 


London Street, 100. 
Long Acre, ‘formerly no 
Halbertiers, 168, 


in, 48. 
Hampstead, Long Fields, the, 101, 
Hanover Square, 82. Long cnet . 
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Lucknow, @1. 
Lundinium, 18. 


M 


Mabledon Place, 108. 

Malabar, 651. 

Malavelly, 743. 

Malda, 691. 

May Pole Lane, St. Clements’ 
Banes, 71. 

Margaret Street, 83. 

Mazagon, 665. 

Mazim, 665. 

Mecklenburg Square, 102. 

Monmouth, or Soho Square, 79. 

Moorfields, 69. 

Mortimer Street, 83. 

Moorshebad, 728. 

Moorshedebad, 680. 


N 


Nogessica, 652. 
Notthumberland, 181. 
Nunneries, 39. 
Nunnery at Barking, 181, 


oO 


Olave’s Street, St. 60. 

Old Fish Street, 61. 

Orissa, 680. 

Orixa, 691. 

Osgith, St. 183. 

Oude, Province of, 731. 
Oxford Chapel and Market, 83. 
Oxford Road, 83, 


P 


Paris Gardens, 48. 

Park Corner, 431, 

Parnella, 686. 

Patna, 691. 

Pepper Office, 492. 
Pettipolee, 691. 

Petty France, 43. 

Polcroon, Island of, 641. 
Pondicherry and Karical, 723. 
Poplar 3, 





Privries, 39. 

Princes Street, 77. 
Privy Chamber, 155. 
Puddle Dock, 67. 
Pulo Condore, 692. 


R 


Rajahmal, 680. 

Ratcliffe Layer, completed, 100, 
Restitutus, 180, 

Rotherhithe, 5. 


s 


Sacca, Brethren, de, $9. 
Salisbury, 62. 
Swanoul, 717. 

Seven Dials, 48. 





——, 68. 
ShareLorn Lane, 337. 
Sidmouth Street, 103, 
Siam, 652, 

Sion, 665. 

Sobuli, 143, 

Soho, 68. 

Somers Town, 99. 
Southborne Lane, 357. 
Spital Fields, 64 

Staines, Church of, 187. 
Surabaya, Island of, 750. 
Surat, 647692, 
Swalley, 691. 


T 


Talliage Rolls, 131. 
Tavistock Square, 102, 
‘Telitchery, 691, 

‘Tennis Courts, 63. 

‘Thames Street, 37. 

Thanet House, 77. 

Titchfield Street, Upper, 100, 
Trichonopoly, 713. 
Tothill Field, 3. 
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